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Abt.  I.  —  BuUMry  of  the  Administration  of  President  Lincoln  ; 
including  his  Speeches^  Letters^  Addresses^  Proclamations j 
and  Messages.  With  a  Preliminarp  Sketch  of  his  Life.  By 
Henbt  J.  BilTKOND.  New  York :  J.  G.  Derby  and  N.  G. 
Miller.    1864.    12mo.    pp.496. 

The  character  of  the  man  chosen  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  next  four  years  is  of  importance  to  the  nation  only 
secondary  to  that  of  the  moral  and  political  principles  involved 
in  his  election.  He  is  not  merely  the  representative  of  these 
principles,  but  upon  him  mainly  depends  the  direction  of  the 
policy  by  which  they  are  to  be  expressed  and  maintained  in 
the  acts  of  administration.  And  now  that  the  people  have  de- 
cided the  question  at  issue  in  the  election  in  conformity  with 
the  dictates  of  honor  and  good  sense  ;  —  now  that  they  have 
decided  tliat  the  national  integrity  must  be  preserved  ;  that  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  majority  must  be  maintained  ;  that 
no  price  is  too  great  to  be  paid  for  that  Union  which  is  the 
condition  of  national  existence,  dignity,  and  strength ;  that 
Bebellion  must  be  punished,  and  slavery,  the  source  of  Re- 
bellion, extirpated  ;  that  lasting  peace  must  be  secured  by  vic- 
tory, and  not  by  surrender  ;  —  and  since  by  this  decision  they 
have  reaflBrmed  the  fundamental  principles  of  American  de- 
mocracy, and  have  reasserted  their  devotion  to  justice  and  lib- 
erty as  enibodied  in  the  national  institutions,  —  there  is  reason 
for  the  heartiest  satisfaction  that  the  character  of  Abraham 
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life.  No  foir  opinion  can  be  reached  by  the  analysis  of  single 
aets;  and  after  a  careful,  deliberate,  and  serious  review  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  coarse  during  the  past  four  years,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  there  is  no  statesman  in  America  to  whose 
hands  the  great  authority  and  power  of  the  Presidency  could 
be  more  fitly  or  confidently  committed.  And  in  saying  this, 
we  do  not  disregard  the  fact,  that  the  afiairs  of  the  nation  dur- 
ing the  next  four  years  will  demand  the  highest  statesman- 
ship in  the  men  called  upon  to  direct  them.  The  questions 
▼hich  returning  peace  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  govern- 
ment will  bring  up  for  determination  will  be  no  less  perplexing 
than  those  which  have  attended  the  course  of  the  war.  To 
restore  the  state,  to  settle  the  Union  upon  the  firm  foundations 
of  order,  will  be  a  task  requiring  the  best  wisdom.  It  is  vain 
to  attempt  to  predict  the  exact  form  in  which  these  questions 
will  present  themselves,  but  upon  their  correct  solution  depends 
the  future  welfare  of  the  nation ;  and  they  will,  we  may  be  sure, 
be  debated  with  an  earnestness  of  feeling  proportioned  to  their 
importance.  And  it  is  plain  that  what  we  have  hitherto  been 
bat  imperfectly  as  a  nation,  we  are  to  become  thoroughly. 
America  is  to  become  more  American.  We  have  passed  the 
period  of  experiment.  We  have  met,  resisted,  and  overcome 
the  worst  perils.  Prosperity  and  adversity  have  alike  instructed 
us  in  the  worth  of  our  institutions,  have  alike  confirmed  our 
confidence  in  the  genuine  principles  of  democracy,  and  strength- 
ened our  faith  in  popular  government. 

We  are  now  entering  upon  an  era  in  which  the  political 
principles  which  are  distinctively  American,  as  having  been 
here,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  deliberately 
established  as  the  foundation  of  a  great,  free  political  com- 
munity, are  to  have  fuller  scope  and  new  development.  The 
principles  themselves  are  as  old  as  the  moral  nature  of  man ; 
for  they  are  simply  the  expression  of  the  natural  rights  of 
man  in  society.  The  political  equality  of  men,  their  right  to 
equal  justice  and  freedom,  their  right  to  self-government,  their 
right  to  every  means  of  self-development  consistent  with  tlie 
general  welfare, — these  are  the  essence  of  the  American  sys- 
tem of  democracy.  To  give  lo  these  principles  their  broadest 
applications,  to  embody  these  rights  in  practical  measures,  to 
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brief  address  that  he  delivered  at  Indianapolis  on  the  day  that  he 
left  Springfield  to  go  to  Washington,  —  the  11th  of  February, 
1861,  —  he  said,  in  words  of  the  depth  of  whose  meaning  even 
he  at  that  time  was  but  partially  conscious,  ^^  Of  the  people, 
when  they  rise  in  mass  in  behalf  of  the  Union  and  of  the  lib- 
erties of  their  country,  truly  may  it  be  said,  ^  The  gates  of  hell 
cannot  prevail  against  them'  " ;  and  he  concluded  his  address 
with  the  words,  ^^  I  appeal  to  you  again  to  constantly  bear  in 
mind  that  with  you,  and  not  with  politicians,  not  with  Presi- 
dents, not  with  office-seekers,  but  with  you,  rests  the  question, 
Sbxil  the  Union,  and  shall  the  liberties  of  this  country,  be 
preserved  to  the  latest  generation  ?  "  Again  and  i^ain,  in  the 
short  speeches  made  by  him  during  his  journey  to  Washington, 
he  dwelt  on  this  idea.  ^  It  is  with  you,  the  people,  to  advance 
•the  great  cause  of  Union  and  the  Constitution."  ^^  I  am  sure  , 
I  bring  a  heart  true  to  the  work.  For  the  ability  to  perform 
it,  I  must  trust  in  that  Supreme  Being  who  has  never  forsaken 
this  favored  land,  through  the  instrumentality  of  thid  great  and 
intelligent  people."  The  same  idea  runs  through  the  Inaugu- 
ral Address,  reappearing  in  various  forms  as  it  presents  itself 
in  connection  with  the  different  topics  treated  in  that  memo- 
rable discourse.  ^^  This  coimtry,  with  its  institutions,  belongs 
to  the  people  who  inhabit  it."  "  The  chief  magistrate  derives 
all  his  authority  from  the  people."  "  Why  should  there  not 
be  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the  people  ? 
Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world  ?  " 

There  is  indeed  nothing  particularly  new  in  the  manner  of 
these  statements,  and  nothing  original  in  the  idea  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  people.  The  new  and  remarkable  thing  in 
them  is,  that  whereas  hitherto  these  ideas  have  been  held  with 
more  or  less  sincerity  and  confidence  by  our  statesmen,  they 
are  the  groundwork  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  political  convictions; 
they  are  ttie  essence  of  his  political  creed.  The  importance 
to  ttie  country  of  having  a  man  in  the  Presidential  chair  during 
the  Rebellion  who  was  thoroughly  and  practically  in  earnest  in 
holding  these  doctrines,  is  hardly  to  be  over-estimated  ;  for  the 
events  of  tills  period  have  required  such  an  appeal  to  be  made 
by  the  government  to  the  people  as  was  never  before  de- 
manded, and  the  course  of  the  government  on  some  of  the 
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most  important  questions  of  policy  has  displayed  an  absolute 
confidence  in  the  satisfactory  answer  that  the  people  would 
make  to  their  appeal.  The  nation  was  worthy  of  this  confi- 
dence ;  and  the  past  four  years  have  done  more  than  any  simi- 
lar period  in  our  history  to  develop  its  trust  in  itself,  and  to 
convert  not  merely  our  politicians,  but  the  whole  people,  from 
theoretical  democratic  republicans  into  practical  believers  in 
the  rights  of  man,  and  in  the  power  and  virtue  of  an  intelligent 
democracy. 

No  man  can  have  such  democratic  instincts  and  principles 
as  Mr.  Lincoln  has  maniibsted,  without  being  possessed  with  a 
strong  devotion  to  liberty,  and  to  the  justice  which  is  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  idea  of  freedom.  For  a  generation,  at  least, 
the  large  idea  of  liberty  as  a  principle  of  conservatism  and 
development  has  been  greatly  lost  sight  of  in  the  narrower 
views  which  have  grown  out  of  the  conflict  in  regard  to 
slavery.  Freedom  has  been  opposed  to  slavery  as  if  it  were 
its  contrary,  as  if  it  were  little  more  than  a  merely  destruc- 
tive power.  Our  Northern  statesmen  have  for  the  most  part 
given  themselves  up  to  the  argument  against  slavery,  rather 
than  to  the  argument  for  liberty.  Had  their  devotion  to  liberty 
been  equal  to  their  zeal  or  their  professions  against  slavery,  the 
South  could  never  have  won  those  civil  and  political  victories 
which  encouraged  her  at  length  to  try  the  force  of  arms. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  throughout  his  public  career  been  a  con- 
sistent and  steadfast  opponent  of  slavery,  not  merely  on  the 
ground  of  the  evil  intrinsic  to  the  institution,  but  mainly  on 
the  ground  of  its  incompatibility  with  the  free  institutions  of 
the  country.  The  famous  opening  sentences  of  his  speech  at 
Springfield,  HI.,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1858,  contain  the  gist  of 
his  doctrine  on  the  subject.  ^^ '  A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand.'  I  believe  this  government  cannot  permanently 
endure  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to 
be  dissolved,  —  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall,  —  but  I  do 
expect  that  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one 
thing,  or  all  the  other."  The  speech  that  contained  these 
words  was  delivered,  it  should  be  remembered,  some  time 
before  Mr.  Seward,  by  his  speech  at  Rochester,  made  the  doc- 
trine of  the  ^<  irrepressible  conflict "  fSuniliar  to  the  people  of 
the  country. 
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\^  ^  speech,  at  Independence  Hall  on  the  2l8t  of  Febniary, 
^V  0^  his  joxumey  to  Washington,  Mr.  Linc5oln  said,  speak- 
\aj  oi  the  CJolonies  daring  the  Revolution :  "  I  have  often 
'm(\mred  of  myself  what  great  principle  or  idea  it  was  that 
tept  tMs  confederacy  so  long  together.    It  was  not  the  mere 
matter  of  the  separation  of  the  Colonies  from  the  mother  land, 
bat  that  sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which 
gave  liberty,  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but,  I 
hope,  to  the  world,  for  all  future  time.     It  was  that  which 
gave  promise  that  in  due  time  the  weight  would  be  lifted  &om 
the  shoulders  of  all  men.''    The  Declaration  of  Independence, 
thus  interpreted,  is  the  inspiration  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  political 
ikith.   It  is  impossible  for  him  to  dissociate  from  his  confidence 
m  the  people  as  the  source  of  all  authority,  and  as  competent 
to  rule  themselves,  his  equal  confidence  that  ^^  nothing  stamped 
▼ith  the  Divine  image  and  likeness  was  sent  into  the  world  to 
be  trodden  on  and  degraded  and  imbruted  by  its  fellows."    In 
declaring  the  truths  with  which  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence opens  to  be  self-evident,  the  signers  of  that  charter  but 
gave  expression,  to  use  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  words,  to  ^^  their 
lofty  and  wise  and  noble  understanding  of  the  justice  of  the 
Creator  to  his  creatures."    And  it  is  his  strong  sense  of  the 
iact  that  it  is  by  these  principles  that  the  republic  lives,  and 
that  by  its  existence  it  keeps  them  alive  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world,  which  has  directed  his  policy,  and  marked  his  utter- 
ances, in  regard  to  the  Rebellion  whose  object  was  "  to  over- 
throw this  government,  which  was  built  on  the  foxmdation  of 
human  rights,  and  to  substitute  for  it  one  which  should  rest 
exclusively  on  the  basis  of  human  slavery." 

In  his  letter  to  the  workingmen  of  London,  on  the  2d  of 
February,  1863,  Mr.  Lincoln  said :  "  The  resources,  advanta- 
ges, and  powers  of  tlie  American  people  are  very  great ;  and 
they  have  consequently  succeeded  to  equally  great  responsibili- 
ties. It  seems  to  have  devolved  on  them  to  test  whether  a 
government  established  on  the  principles  of  human  freedom 
can  be  maintained  against  an  effort  to  build  one  upon  the  ex- 
clusive foundation  of  human  bondage."  And  in  an  address 
made  to  an  Ohio  regiment  on  its  return  home  tlirough  Wash- 
ington at  the  expiration  of  its  term  of  service,  on  the  18th  of 
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Augast  last,  he  said,  giving  a  brief  but  excellent  definition  of 
political  equality :  ^^  I  wish  it  might  be  more  generally  under- 
stood what  the  country  is  now  engaged  in.  We  have,  as  all 
will  agree,  a  free  government,  where  everY_man  has  a  right  to 
be  fiQti/il  %rith  (fvery  other  man.  In  this  great  struggle  this  form 
of  government  and  every  form  of  human  right  is  endangered,  if 
our  enemies  succeed.  There  is  more  involved  in  the  contest 
than  is  realized  by  every  one :  there  is  involved  in  this  strug- 
gle the  question  whether  your  children  and  my  children  shall 
enjoy  the  privileges  we  have  enjoyed." 

No  man  has  seen  more  clearly  or  felt  more  deeply  than  Mr. 
Lincoln,  that,  whatever  were  the  pretexts  and  motives  of  the 
Bebellion,  and  however  we  may  name  the  cause  in  which  we 
are  contending,  whether  we  call  it  a  struggle  for  the  integrity 
of  the  Union  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution,  or  give 
it  some  other  name,  its  essence  is  the  defence  of  human  rights 
against  the  attacks  of  those  who  practically  deny  them;  and  the 
issue  is  most  distinctly  joined  on  the  point  of  the  rights  of  labor. 
It  is  a  struggle  for  the  rights  of  labor,  and  for  the  form  of  govern- 
ment by  which  alone  those  rights  can  be  securely  maintained. 
It  is  on  the  preservation  of  these  rights  that  the  progress  of  the 
world  in  civilization  depends.  The  freedom,  the  dignity,  the 
intelligence  of  labor,  are  the  tests  of  tlie  true  civilization  of  a 
community.  Great  refinement,  great  moral  elevation,  may  be 
attained  by  individuab,  even  by  classes,  in  a  society  where 
these  rights  are  denied  and  withheld.  But  a  society  in  which 
such  a  condition  exists  rests  upon  foundations  that  will  assur- 
edly prove  insufficient,  and  will  in  time  crumble  away,  to  tlie 
destruction  of  whatever  superstructure  rests  upon  them.  The 
excellence  of  a  political  society  may  bo  judged  by  the  degree 
in  which  the  rights  of  its  humblest  member  are  protected,  and 
in  which  the  benefits  which  flow  from  it  may  be  shared  by  him. 
The  true  position  of  the  laboring  man  in  a  free  community,  and 
the  relations  of  labor  to  the  other  interests  of  society,  have  rare- 
ly been  stated  with  more  clearness  tlian  by  the  President  in  his 
Annual  Message  to  Congress  in  December,  1861.    Ho  said :  — 

^  It  continues  to  deyclop  that  the  insurrection  is  largely,  if  not  excla- 
aively,  a  war  upon  the  first  principle  of  popular  government, — the  rights 
of  the  people.    Conclusive  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  most  grave 
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ad  aMtardj  oonsidered  public  doctuneDts,  as  well  as  in  the  general 
tBoe  of  the  insnrgenta.  In  those  documents  we  find  the  abridgment  of 
the  ezistiDg  ri^  of  snffirage,  and  the  denial  to  the  people  of  all  right 
to  participate  in  the  selection  of  public  officers,  except  the  legislative, 
hoMtj  advocated,  with  labored  arguments  to  prove  that  large  control  of 
fkt  people  in  government  is  the  source  of  all  political  evil  Monarchy 
iteetf  is  sometimes  hinted  at  as  a  possible  refuge  from  the  power  of  the 
people. 

**  In  mj  present  position  I  could  scarcely  be  justified  were  I  to  omit 
nosing  a  warning  voice  against  this  approach  of  returning  despotism. 

"  It  is  not  needed  nor  fitting  here  that  a  general  argument  should  be 
in  favOT  of  popular  institutions ;  but  there  is  one  point  with  its 
not  so  hackneyed  as  most  others,  to  which  I  ask  a  brief  at- 
It  is  the  eflfort  to  place  capital  on  an  equal  footing,  if  not  above 
khr^  in  the  structure  of  government  It  is  assumed  that  labor  is  avail- 
able only  in  connection  with  capital ;  that  nobody  labors  unless  some- 
body else,  owning  capital,  somehow  by  the  use  of  it  induces  him  to 
kbor.  This  assumed,  it  is  next  considered  whether  it  is  best  that  cap- 
ital shall  kire  laborers,  and  thus  induce  them  to  work  by  their  own 
aonsent,  or  hu^f  them,  and  drive  them  to  it  without  their  consent  Hav- 
ing proceeded  so  £u*,  it  is  naturally  concluded  that  all  laborers  are  either 
hind  laborers  or  what  we  call  slaves.  And,  further,  it  is  assumed  that 
whoever  is  once  a  hired  laborer  is  fixed  in  that  condition  for  life.  Now 
there  is  no  such  relation  between  capital  and  labor  as  assumed,  nor  is 
there  any  such  thing  as  a  free  man  being  fixed  for  life  in  the  condition 
of  a  hired  laborer.  Both  these  assumptions  are  false,  and  all  inferences 
from  them  are  groundless. 

*^  Labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  capital.  Capital  is  only  the 
fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor  had  not  first  exist- 
ed. Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and  deserves  much  the  higher 
consideration.  Capital  has  its  rights,  which  are  as  worthy  of  protection 
as  any  other  rights.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  there  is,  and  probably  always 
will  be,  a  relation  between  capital  and  labor  producing  mutual  benefits. 
The  error  is  in  assuming  that  the  whole  labor  of  a  community  exists 
within  that  relation.  A  few  men  own  capital,  and  that  few  avoid  labor 
themselves,  and  with  their  capital  hire  or  buy  another  few  to  labor  for 
them.  A  large  majority  belong  to  neither  class,  —  neither  work  for 
others,  nor  have  others  working  for  them.  In  most  of  the  Southern 
States  a  majority  of  the  whole  people  of  all  colors  are  neither  slaves 
nor  masters  ;  while  in  the  Northern,  a  large  majority  are  neither  hirers 
nor  hired.  Men  with  their  families  —  wives,  sons,  and  daughters  — 
work  for  themselves,  on  their  farms,  in  their  houses,  and  in  their  shops. 
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taking  the  whole  product  to  themselyes,  and  asking  no  &TorB  of  capital 
on  the  one  hand  nor  of  hired  laborers  or  slaves, on  the  other.  It  is  not 
foi^tten  that  a  considerable  number  of  persons  mingle  their  own  labor 
with  capital ;  that  is,  they  labor  with  their  own  hands,  and  also  boj  or 
hire  others  to  labor  for  Uiem ;  but  this  is  only  a  mixed,  and  not  a  dis- 
tinct class.  No  principle  stated  is  disturbed  bj  the  existence  of  this 
mixed  class. 

^  Again,  as  has  already  been  said,  there  is  not,  of  necessity,  any  such 
thing  as  the  free  hired  laborer  being  fixed  to  that  condition  for  life. 
Many  independent  men  everywhere  in  these  States,  a  few  years  back 
in  their  lives,  were  hired  laborers.  The  prudent,  pennyless  beginner  in 
the  world  labors  for  wages  awhile,  saves  a  surplus  with  which  to  buy 
tools  or  land  for  himself,  then  labors  on  his  own  account  another  while, 
and  at  length  hires  another  new  beginner  to  help  him.  This  is  the  just 
and  generous  and  prosperous  system  which  opens  the  way  to  all,  gives 
hope  to  all,  and  consequent  energy,  and  progress,  and  improvement  of 
condition  to  all.  No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than 
those  who  toil  up  from  poverty,  —  none  less  inclined  to  touch  or  take 
aught  which  they  have  not  honestly  earned.  Let  them  beware  of  sur- 
rendering a  political  power  which  they  already  possess,  and  which,  if 
surrendered,  will  surely  be  used  to  close  the  door  of  advancement 
against  such  as  they,  and  to  fix  new  disabilities  and  burdens  upon  them, 
till  all  of  liberty  shall  be  lost" 

In  March,  1864,  on  receiving  an  address  from  the  Now  York 
Workingmen's  Democratic  Republican  Association,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln mado  a  reply  to  the  committee  who  represented  the  As- 
sociation, in  which  he  said  :  — 

^  You  comprehend,  as  your  address  shows,  that  the  existing  Rebellion 
means  more  and  tends  to  more  than  the  perpetuation  of  African  slav- 
ery ;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  war  upon  the  rights  of  all  working  people. 
Partly  to  show  that  this  view  has  not  escaped  my  attention,  and  partly 
that  I  cannot  better  express  myself,  I  read  a  passage  from  the  Message 
to  Congress  in  December,  18G1." 

After  reading  the  extract  which  we  have  quoted,  he  added, 
in  words  full  of  good  sense  and  wisdom,  which  display  his 
characteristic  skill  in  the  art  of  ^^  putting  things  " :  — 

^  The  views  then  expressed  remain  unchanged,  nor  have  I  much  to 
add.  None  are  so  deeply  interested  to  resist  the  present  Rebellion  as 
the  working  people.  Let  them  beware  of  prejudices,  working  division 
and  hostility  among  themselves.    The  most  notable  feature  of  a  disturb- 
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I  in  joar  city  last  summer  was  the  hanging  of  some  working  people 
hj  other  working  people.  It  should  never  be  so.  The  strongest  bond 
of  human  sympathy,  outside  of  the  family  relation,  should  be  one  unit- 
iBg  all  working  people  of  all  nations  and  tongues  and  kindreds.  Nor 
should  this  lead  to  a  war  upon  property  or  the  owners  of  property. 
Property  is  the  fruit  of  labor ;  property  is  desirable,  is  a  positive  good 
m  the  world.  That  some  should  be  rich  shows  that  others  may  become 
rich,  and  hence  is  just  encouragement  to  industry  and  enterprise.  Let 
not  him  who  is  houseless  pull  down  the  house  of  another,  but  let  him 
kbor  diligently  and  build  one  for  himself;  thus  by  example  assuring 
that  bis  own  shall  be  safe  from  violence  when  built" 

Such  words  as  these,  simple,  pointed,  sincere,  address  the 
intelligence  of  the  plain  people.  They  are  not  to  be  mis- 
understood, and  the  character  of  the  speaker  gives  to  them 
1^  jjtinniJ  wpjght  He  is  no  mere  tlieorist,  no  political  schemer, 
gjiving  utterance  to  popular  or  acceptable  truths  of  which  he  is 
not  convinced.  The  very  form  of  his  expressions,  so  markedly 
original  and  vigorous,  indicates  that  the  thoughts  contained  in 
them  are  his  own,  both  by  right  of  moral  conviction  and  intel- 
lectual assimilation.  Mr.  Lincoln  represents  and  contends  for 
the  democracy  of  free  labor,  in  opposition  to  those  at  the 
North,  as  well  as  at  the  South,  who  regard  the  laboring  classes 
as  the  "  very  mudsills  of  society  and  political  government," 
and  assert  that  "  you  might  as  well  attempt  to  build  a  house 
in  the  air,  as  to  build  either  one  or  the  other  except  on  the 
mudsilb." 

"  But,"  it  may  be  objected,  "  even  if  Mr.  Lincoln  has  given 
evidence  of  possessing  more  deeply  rooted  and  sincere  convic- 
tions in  respect  to  the  source  of  authority  in  government,  the 
rights  of  man,  the  nature  of  political  liberty  and  justice,  and 
the  claims  of  labor,  than  any  other  American  statesman,  and 
admitting  even  that  by  birth,  by  education,  by  experience,  his 
instincts  and  his  principles  are  alike  soundly  democratic,  and 
hb  whole  nature  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  best  aspirations 
of  the  American  people,  admitting  still  further  that  he  has  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  an  unalterable  determination  to  maintain  that 
system  in  its  integrity,  yet  all  this  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
him  a  wise  ruler  of  the  nation.    A  man  may  have  all  good 
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principles  and  desires,  and  jet  pursue  a  wrong  policy.  Integ- 
rity and  intelligence  are  not  enough  in  times  of  trial.  To 
think  well  and  to  mean  well  are  of  no  use,  if  a  man  knows  not 
how  to  act  well.  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration  for  the  past 
three  years  and  more  is  the  true  test  of  his  capacity  and  wor- 
thiness for  his  great  office.''  We  admit  all  this  fully.  But 
this  only  leads  to  the  question,  Has  Mr.  Lincoln's  course  of 
action  as  President,  viewed  broadly  and  estimated  SEiirly,  failed 
to  correspond  with  his  declared  principles,  or  has  he  failed  to 
perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  his  oath  of  office? 
And  to  this  question  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  cluu^ 
acter  of  the  specific  charges  brought  against  his  administra- 
tion. 

Li  respect  to  many  of  these  charges  a  final  judgment  has  been 
rendered  by  the  people  at  the  polls.  They  have  re-elected  the 
man  who,  by  the  suspension  of  the  Jiabeas  corpus  and  the  sup- 
pression of  newspapers,  was,  it  is  asserted,  depriving  them  of 
their  most  precious  rights,  and  establishing  the  worst  despotism 
over  them.  The  truth  is,  that  however  men  may  differ  as  to 
the  necessity  and  policy  of  these  and  similar  acts  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's administration,  tiiere  is  not  an  honest,  sensible  man  in 
the  Free  States  who  considers  any  one  of  his  personal  or  politi- 
cal rights  to  be  in  danger,  or  who  can  be  scared  with  the 
bugbear  of  despotism  proceeding  from  the  President.  The 
privileges  and  rights  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States 
were  never  more  secure  than  at  this  moment ;  and  never  was 
the  determination  to  protect  and  defend  them  against  all  peril 
more  manifest  than  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  a  second 
term  of  office.      The  good  sense  of  the  people  understands 

Se  matter  as  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  understands  it.  ^^  Nor  am  I 
le,"  said  he  in  his  letter  to  the  Hon.  Erastus  Corning  and 
others,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1868,  ^^  to  appreciate  the  danger 
apprehended  that  the  American  people  will,  by  means  of  mill* 
tary  arrests  during  the  Rebellion,  lose  the  right  of  public 
discussion,  the  liberty  of  speech  and  the  press,  the  law  of 
evidence,  trial  by  jury,  and  habeas  corpus^  throughout  the 
indefinite  peaceful  future  which,  I  trust,  lies  before  them,  any 
more  than  I  am  able  to  believe  that  a  man  could  contract  so 
strong  an  appetite  for  emetics  during  temporary  illness  as  to 
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perast  in  feeding  upon  them  during  the  rest  of  his  healthful 
Mfe.'' 

Unquestionmbly  there  is  matter  for  difference  in  respect  to 
nany  of  the  acts  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration.  In  the 
pressure  of  events  of  a  character  utterly  novel,  and  involving 
consequences  of  the  utmost  importance,  with  the  need  fre- 
quently of  prompt  decision  and  immediate  action  upon  them, 
mistakes  have  been  committed,  and  errors  of  judgment  have 
oecurred,  such  as  were  inevitable  in  a  season  of  such  stress  and 
difliculty.  Still  further,  the  period  has  been  one  full  of  instruc- 
tion to  every  man  of  candid  and  intelligent  mind.  The  whole 
nation  has  been  at  school.  It  has  been  taught  new  ideas  in 
respect  to  duty  and  to  policy.  Old  ideas  have  been  rudely 
ibflJcen,  and  have  given  way  to  others  more  conformed  to  the 
neeessities  and  changes  of  the  time.  A  policy  fit  for  1861  is 
not  the  policy  for  1864^  Principles  do  not  change,  but  their 
application  to  events  is  continually  changing.  The  consistent 
statesman  is  not  he  who  never  alters  his  policy,  but  he  who, 
adapting  his  policy  to  shifting  exigencies,  is  true  always  to 
the  fixed  north  star  of  duty  and  of  principle.  Above  all,  in 
a  period  of  social  convulsion,  a  true  and  honorable  consistency 
does  not  consist  in  adherence  to  the  details  of  any  preconceived 
plan  or  system,  but  in  the  ready  adjustment  of  its  details  to 
the  novel  demands  of  the  time ;  and  it  is  this  consistency 
which,  in  our  opinion,  Mr.  Lincoln  has  eminently  displayed. 
In  his  Inaugural  Address,  he  said,  "  The  power  confided  to  me 
will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and  posts 
belonging  to  the  government,  and  to  collect  the  duties  and 
imposts  ;  but  beyond  what  may  be  necessary  for  these  objects, 
there  will  be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force  against  or  among 
the  people  anywhere."  But  he  also  said,  "  I  hold  that,  in 
contemplation  of  universal  law  and  of  the  Constitution,  the 
union  of  these  States  is  perpetual."  And  in  support  of  this 
fundamental  doctrine,  his  declaration  that  "  there  will  be  no 
using  of  force  against  or  among  the  people  anywhere"  was 
rightly  and  consistently  disregarded,  and  the  tramp  of  the  sol- 
dier in  every  seceded  State  was  its  commentary. 

On  no  subject  have  the  sentiments  of  the  Northern  people 
undergone  a  more  entire  change  since  1861,  than  on  the  ques- 
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tion  of  the  right  of  the  general  government  to  interfere  with 
slavery.  Not  only  is  their  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Conati- 
tution  to  slavery  essentially  modified,  but  within  the  powers 
with  which  the  Constitution  invested  the  President  has  been 
found  the  arm  from  which  slavery  has  received  its  death-blow. 
The  idea  of  being  called  upon  to  use  this  arm  had  never 
crossed  the  mind  of  Mr.  Lincoln  up  to  the  time  of  his  inauga* 
ration.  He,  in  common  with  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the 
North,  was  ready  then  to  guarantee  to  the  people  of  the  South 
protection  for  slavery  within  its  existing  limits.  His  oath  as 
President  to  support  the  Constitution  was  interpreted  by  him 
as  depriving  him  of  all  lawful  right  to  interfere,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States  where 
it  then  existed.  But  the  progress  of  events  taught  him,  as 
it  taught  the  people,  that  slavery,  like  every  other  partial 
interest  or  relation,  was  subordinate  to  the  general  interest; 
that  it  was  subject  to  the  Constitution ;  that  if,  to  preserve 
the  Union,  slavery  must  be  destroyed,  the  Constitution,  which 
formed  the  bond  of  the  Union,  could  not  be  pleaded  in  its  de- 
fence. His  course  on  the  matter  was  in  accordance  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  his  political  creed.  Other  men,  no 
doubt,  earlier  i*eached  the  same  conclusions  at  which  he  ar- 
rived, and  urged  upon  him  the  adoption  of  the  policy  which 
he  at  length  pursued.  But  on  them  the  responsibility  of  de- 
cision and  action  did  not  rest ;  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  deep  sense 
of  that  responsibility  caused  him  to  seem  to  reach  slowly  the 
point  to  which  more  eager  and  less  considerate  men  had  long 
before  attained. 

Moreover,  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  position,  the  conflicting  inter- 
ests and  the  contradictory  opinions  of  men  of  the  loyal,  and 
especially  of  the  Border  States,  have  made  it  a  task  of  ex- 
treme difficulty  and  delicacy  to  learn  the  true  sentiment  of 
the  North.  To  unite  and  to  keep  united  the  people  of  the 
loyal  States  in  the  support  of  the  administration,  so  far  as 
such  union  was  possible,  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  arduous  task.  On 
this  union  depended  the  power  to  carry  on  the  war.  Every 
delay,  every  disaster  to  our  arms,  every  incompetence,  every 
personal  disappointment  and  private  grief,  every  wounded  van- 
ity, all  partisan  hates  and  jealousies,  every  danger,  in  fine, 
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•piiift  which  an  American  statesman  could  be  called  on  to 
iniride,  Iftjr  in  his  path*  He  could  uot,  if  he  did  his  duty, 
cqaoi  dll:  '!y  to  jileaso  his  friends  or  to  win  his  ene- 

be  t;^^^^-  -  «  5-  r*n>?  compliance  with  bis  views,  or  insist 
adaption  of  tn  :r  r.<  s  which  he  might  esteem  desirable 
CiaL     His  character  was  not  fitted  to  secure  a  strong 
por^nd  siupporters.     He    stood  comparatively  iso- 
li^  and  alono;  and  his  duty  was  to  save  the  Union^  and  to 
il3  insli'  'mud  and  whole.     Popular  opinion 

^ng  and  i'ing   rapidly.      Mr.  Lincoln's  own 

ts^  cliatiging  and  advancing  with  it.     But  it  was  im* 
lo  ntaka  eure  of  popular  opinion,  so  diverse  were  the 
of  Ihe  people.     "  I  urn  approached/'  said  Mr.  Lincohi, 
th  Ibe  taiOit  oppoeito  opinions  and  advice,  and  that  by 
men,  who  are  equally  certain  that  tbey  represent  the 
wilh    1  am  sure/*  he  added>  with  humorous  irony, 
**  tliai  either  one  or  the  otlier  class  is  mistaken  in  that  belief, 
nd  perhaf  me  respect  botb,'^     The  elements  in  the 

pohlim  g^  Ni  to  solve  were   of  the  most  complex  and 

diBeoll  character.  He  might  well  l>e  pardoned,  if,  doing 
Mi  bestf  be  bad  failed.  But  he  has  not  failed.  Sagacious 
kqroad  most  men  in  his  estimate  of  popular  opinion^  he  has 
tbi  itttuilioo  of  a  genuine  statesman  as  to  the  manner  and  the 
Hiaeol  of  itii  U90.  He  has  not  fallen  into  the  common  error 
if  iwlitidanft,  of  mistaking  a  gust  of  enthusiasm  or  of  passion 
far  die  sieady  wind  of  conriction,  or  of  fancying  a  thunder- 
ifull  of  riolence  to  be  a  black  storm  of  gathered  discontent, 
Dalat  not  sotight  to  control  events,  but  he  has  known  how  to 
tea  CTsnts,  among  the  most  important  of  which  are  to  bo 
i^fttkooed  tlie  moods  of  a  great  people  in  time  of  trial,  to  the 

E^>"^fo  of  the  causa  of  tlio  nation  and  of  mankind. 
regard  to  the  question  of  slavery  and  emancipation,  he 
fnr* — '  ^    '*  r  i]ie  country  and  for  history,  given  a  state- 
;  <  iplea  and  motives  of  his  policy  in  a  brief 

iMIir,  which  mit»t  take  rank  as  one  of  the  most  important  doo* 
tnanla  in  the  remarkable  series  of  stato-papers  which  ho  has 
foMiibed  iicice  hta  aoceision  to  the  Presidency.  It  is  a  pro- 
daoboa  of  the  higbesst  interest,  not  only  as  containing  the 
totiumtio  record  of  hia  opiniom»  and  his  action  on  this  great 
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topic,  but  as  exhibiting  the  frankness,  candor,  integrity,  and 
sagacity  which  are  the  distinguishing  traits  of  his  personal 
character.  We  cite  this  letter  in  full,  because,  in  the  crowd 
of  matters  of  public  concern,  it  has  not  received  the  attention 
it  deserves  as  an  exposition  of  the  President's  policy,  and  he- 
cause  it  is  well  fitted  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of 
its  author. 

**  ExBcnmys  llursiov,  WAMtnaoftom^ 
April  4th,  186A. 

0  A.  O.  Hodges,  Esq.,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

^  Mt  deab  Sm :  —  You  ask  me  to  put  in  writing,  the  substance  of 
what  I  verbally  stated  the  other  day,  in  your  presence,  to  Govenior 
Bramlette  and  Senator  Dixon.    It  was  about  as  follows :  — 

'^ '  I  am  naturally  antislavery.  If  slavery  is  not  wrong,  nothing  it 
wrong.    I  cannot  remember  when  I  did  not  so  think  and  feel ;  and  yet 

1  have  never  understood  that  the  Presidency  conferred  upon  me  an  un- 
restricted right  to  act  officially  upon  this  judgment  and  feeling.  It  was 
in  the  oath  I  took  that  I  would  to  the  best  of  my  ability  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  could  not  take 
the  office  without  taking  the  oath.  Nor  was  it  in  my  view  that  I  might 
take  the  oath  to  get  power,  and  break  the  oath  in  using  the  power.  I 
understood,  too,  that  in  ordinary  civil  administration  this  oath  even 
forbade  me  to  practically  indulge  my  primary  abstract  judgment  on  the 
moral  question  of  slavery.  I  had  publicly  declared  this  many  timet 
and  in  many  wajrs ;  and  I  aver  that,  to  this  day,  I  have  done  no 
official  act  in  mere  deference  to  my  abstract  judgment  and  feeling  on 
slavery.  I  did  understand,  however,  that  my  oath  to  preserve  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  best  of  my  ability  imposed  upon  me  the  duty  of  preserv- 
ing, by  every  indispensable  means,  that  government,  that  nation,  of 
which  that  Constitution  was  the  organic  law.  Was  it  possible  to  lose 
the  nation,  and  yet  preserve  the  Constitution  ?  By  general  law,  life  and 
limb  must  be  protected ;  yet  oflen  a  limb  must  be  amputated  to  save 
a  hfe,  but  a  hfe  is  never  wisely  given  to  save  a  limb.  I  felt  that  meas- 
ures, otherwise  unconstitutional,  might  become  lawful  by  becoming 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  through  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  nation.  Right  or  wrong,  I  assumed  this  ground,  and 
now  avow  it.  I  could  not  feel  that  to  the  best  of  my  ability  I  had 
even  tried  to  preserve  the  Constitution,  if,  to  save  slavery,  or  any 
minor  matter,  I  should  permit  the  wreck  of  government,  country,  and 
Constitution  altogether.  When,  early  in  the  war.  General  Fn^ont 
attempted  military  emancipation,  I  forbade  it,  because  I  did  not  then 
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When,  a  little  later,  GenefalJ 
,  tbtn  Secrciarx  of  War,  suggedted  the  arming  of  the  blacks,  I 
I  did  not  yet  tliink  it  an  indispensable  necessity, 
Wben,  *»tin  later,  G««i«ral  Hunter  attempted  military  emancipation ,  I 
fiOfiMMk  it,  UecaaM  1  did  not  yet  think  the  indispensable  necessity  had« 
WWUf  in  liLut:h  and  May  and  July,  18S2, 1  made  earnest  and 
Biv«  appeals  to  tlio  Tkinjcr  Stateti  to  favor  compensated  emanci- 
,  I  firlii:vtxl  the  indispensable  necessity  for  military'  emaneipatioo 
and  annifi^  tlte  Uacks  would  come,  unless  averted  by  that  measure, 
Hiry  docHacd  tbepropofiitioD  ;  and  I  was,  in  my  best  judgment*  driven 
m  Ibe  alienMdhrc  of  either  surrendering  the  Union,  and  with  it  the 
Owoiiitmioo,  or  of  Inyiiig  strong  hand  upon  the  colored  element*  I 
Amm  tHe  Uaier«  In  choosing  it,  I  hoped  for  greater  gain  than  loss; 
faol  of  Uua  I  was  not  eattrely  ooniidentp  More  thau  a  year  of  trial  now 
\  no  lom  by  it  in  on  '      ,  none  in  our  home  popular 

,  oooe  in  our%^  i  .  —  no  loss  by  it  anyhow  or 

aaywbere.  On  tkt;  contrary,  it  shows  a  gain  of  quite  a  hundred  and 
tbirtj  lliovisand  soldiers,  seamen,  and  laborers.  These  are  palpable 
6^  abovt  whirhf  as  facts,  thexe  can  be  no  cavilling.  We  have  the 
aeo ;  Bfid  we  could  not  have  liod  them  without  the  mea;$ure« 

•  *  And  aow  let  any  Union  roan  who  complains  of  the  measure  test 
IflBKlf  by  writing  down  in  one  line  that  he  is  for  subduing  the  Hebellioa 
b^  tatm  of  artnj  ;  and  in  the  next,  timt  he  is  for  taking  three  [one  ?] 
[  and  thirty  thousand  men  from  the  Union  side,  and  placing  them 
thpf  would  be  but  for  the  measure  he  condemns.  If  he  cannot 
faCB  \m  Ctt»6  io  fitaited,  it  U  only  because  he  cannot  face  the  truth/ 

*I  add  a  word  which  was  not  in  the  verbal  conversation.  In  telling 
Ikk  laky  I  illccB|>t  no  CQtnpUment  to  my  own  sagacity,  I  claim  not  to 
bm  OBetmlleil  e?«titay  b«ii  confess  plainly  that  events  have  controlled 
Hk  Kow^  at  tbo  end  of  thrc«  yea»'  struggle,  the  nation'ii  condition  is 
m  wliat  ctilier  pduty  or  any  man  desired  or  exp^ecled.  God  alone 
at  datm  it.  Wbither  tt  is  tending  seems  plain.  If  God  now  wills 
Ap  mnoval  of  a  great  wrong,  and  wills  also  that  we  of  the  Nortk,  as 
Ytlt  as  you  of  the  Souths  »hall  pay  fairly  for  our  complicity  in  thai 
ntt^  iaifairtial  history  will  fhtd  therein  new  causes  to  attest  and  re- 
«m  tbo  JQstioe  sod  goodocsa  of  God. 

*•  Yotir%  truly, 

Tlib  cxceUenl  tetier,  in  filing  the  grounds  and  oxplmning 
U«  moliirca  of  Mr,  UjicoIii*8  action,  affords  a  complete 
^m  from  tlm  eompliduta  that  have  boen  fi^queittly   i        ^   ^ 
—  jio.  306,  2 
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ligainst  him  bj  the  thoughtless  and  impatient,  by  the  men  of 
ardent  temperament  and  of  limited  views,  for  not  advancing 
more  rapidly,  for  not  giving  more  speedy  effect  to  a  supposed 
popular  sentiment,  for  not  adopting  what  is  called  a  more 
'decisive  policy,  for  being  content  not  to  lead  the  people,  but 
to  wait  for  their  progress.  These  men  have  desired  him  to 
anticipate  public  opinion,  and  in  doing  so  they  have  failed  to 
consider  how  slow,  even  in  times  like  these,  is  the  maturing  of 
popular  conviction,  and  how  liable  to  be  checked  by  over-hasty 
action.  The  vicissitudes  of  war  produce  a  frame  of  mind  in 
which  the  feelings  of  the  masses  of  men  are  likely  to  oversway 
their  reason,  and  in  which,  consequently,  there  is  a  constant 
danger  of  the  rise  of  reactionary  opinions  and  measures.  Po- 
litical action  based  on  the  feeling  of  a  moment  is  liable  to 
speedy  reversal.  A  policy  that  is  to  be  lasting  must  rest  on 
solid  and  well-formed  convictions.  The  art  and  the  duty  of  a 
true  statesman  in  a  republic  is  not  to  act  on  what  the  people 
ought  to  wish  and  to  think,  but  to  adopt  the  best  course  prac- 
ticable in  accordance  with  what  they  actually  do  wish  and 
think.  It  is  not  to  attempt  to  exercise  a  despotic  leadership, 
but  to  divine  and  to  give  force  to  the  right  will  of  the  nation. 

Above  all,  in  such  circumstances  as  those  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can nation  has  been  placed  by  the  BebelUon,  it  is  of  infinite  im- 
portance that  it  should  learn  to  conduct  its  own  afihirs,  trusting 
to  no  one  man  to  deliver  it  from  peril,  and  yielding  to  no  temp- 
tation to  give  up  its  own  power  into  the  hands  of  any,  even  the 
wisest  dictator.  A  Cromwell,  if  a  Cromwell  had  been  possible, 
would  have  been  an  unspeakable  calamity  to  the  nation  during 
the  past  four  years.  A  free  and  intelligent  people  has  no  place 
for,  and  no  need  of,  a  Cromwell.  It  must  be  its  own  ruler  and 
its  own  leader.  This  war  has  been  a  war  of  the  people  for  the 
people ;  and  in  order  to  reach  a  successful  conclusion,  —  the 
only  conclusion  worthy  of  a  self-sustained  and  self-governed 
nation,  a  conclusion  which  should  be  a  final  settlement  of  the 
quarrel,  —  it  must  be  fought  out  by  themselves.  They  are  to 
save  themselves,  not  to  look  to  any  man  for  their  salvation. 
The  nation  is  already  lost  when  it  seeks  relief  from  its  own  du- 
ties by  shifting  them  on  to  the  shoulders  of  a  leader.  And  in 
this  view  Abraham  Lincoln  has  well  fulfilled  the  duty  imposed 
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Ob  Mm^  not  MeUtig  to  control  opiQioii  any  more  than  to  control 
ereiita^  but  seeking  to  make  ase  of  both  in  accordance  with  the 
I^  ■  *  ■  'V  arc  governed,  so  ns  to  secure  the  working 
c.  j-rohlcm  of  national  salvation.     *'  I  have  un- 

dur^tciod  iri?Il,"  saud  he,  **  that  the  duty  of  self-preservation  rests 
with  Oxe  American  people/* 

pamen  granted  by  the  people  to  the  President  are  lim- 
ited, act  unlimited  and  arbitrary.     He  has  no  right  to  compel 
(he  nBtion  against  its  will.     He  has  no  right  to  lead  where 
ih^r  are  averse  to  follow.     In  the  use  of  these  limited  powers, 
i*  indeed  large  room  for  individual  judgment..  The  Pres- 
lacnt,  by  virtue  of  bis  position  and  oflTice,  may  exercise  a  direct 
Bsd  moit  powerful  influence  on  the  formation  of  public  opinion. 
bound,  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  nation,  to  make 
uit  ix!«l  use  of  lliis  influence^  as  of  every  means  which  the  peo- 
file  place  in  his  hand!*,  for  the  execution  of  its  will     And  we 
•3,  Willi  General  Sherman,  that  Mr,  Lincoln  has  done  the 
^o  could, 

tbe  estimate  and  enumeration  of  the  grounds  of  eonfi> 
in  Ihe  Proifidcnt,  it  is  not  enough  to  consider  his  politi- 
-  -.1  V  ^^fi  ^|j^  ^^  of  l^j^  administration,  but  we  must 
view  the  predominant  qualities  of  his  moral  na- 
ture.    Dome  of  those  qualities  have  been  incidentally  touched 
ipOB  in  what  precedes.    There  is  no  need  to  insist  on  the  com* 
Bauplac**.  that  a  strong  and  virtuous  moral  character  is  the  only 
lliBol  latioQ  of  reliance  on  a  man,  whatever  be  his  posi- 

Bo^  A'^ii*  wt«tjre  Is  need  of  considering  that  a  special  class  of 
manl  virtues  is  requisite  in  a  statesman,  and  that,  without  them, 
Ike  highest  intellectual  qualities  may  be  exercised  merely  to 
tbe  danger  of  tlie  Mate*  It  was  one  of  the  curious  features  of 
tti#  lain  political  campaign,  that  a  very  wide  confusion  on  tlvis 
aiUer  seemed  to  prevail  among  the  supporters  of  Genend 
JjleCIdlaa.  Tl--'^'  i^^K^^U  upon  his  moral  excellence,  apparently 
tnmindful  ili  il  moral  excellence  is  no  indication  of  a 

ua's  fitucss  for  udminifitrative,  judicial,  or  executive  office, 
M  lliol  that  fiine&s  dejiends  upon  a  combination  of  ^i^* dal 
aoral  qualitiea  witki  tpecial  intellectual  {acuities. 

V  the  portrail  of  the  ideal  stalesmui  ia  no  easy  task. 
jeeded  hf!r«      T'u*  iinoug  bli  prime  virtues  would  bo 
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reckoned  integritj  of  purpose,  firmness  of  will,  patience,  fidel- 
ity, humanity,  and  a  deep  sense  of  accountability  for  his  oota- 
duct,  not  only  to  his  nation,  but  to  God.  These  virtues  Mr. 
Lincoln  has  displayed.  From  the  beginning,  his  integrity  of 
purpose  has  been  plain  to  men  not  blinded  by  prejudice  or 
passion.  He  has  never  lost  sight,  in  selfish  objects  or  pursuits, 
of  the  duty  which  had  been  laid  upon  him,  —  **a  duty  which," 
as  he  said,  in  words  of  grave  prescience,  to  his  fellow-citizens  of 
Springfield,  on  taking  leave  of  them,  —  "a  duty  which  is  per- 
haps greater  than  has  devolved  upon  any  other  man  since  the 

days  of  Washington I  feol  that  I  cannot  succeed  without 

the  same  Divine  aid  which  sustained  him,  and  on  the  same 
Almighty  Being  I  place  my  reliance  for  support." 

Deliberate  in  forming  his  opinions,  feeling  the  vast  burden 
of  responsibility  resting  upon  him,  he  has  welcomed  counsel 
and  suggestion,  listened  to  men  of  all  parties,  made  up  his 
judgment  carefully,  and  then  acted,  and  stood  firm.  Patient 
under  circumstances  that  might  well  have  provoked  impa- 
tience, and  with  men  who  have  baffled  the  best  designs  by 
wilfulness  or  incompetence,  he  has  preferred  to  be  charged 
with  slowness,  rather  than  by  rashness  to  run  the  risk  of  doing 
injustice,  or  of  endangering  the  real  interests  of  the  country. 
Faithful  to  his  paramount  duty  to  maintain  and  preserve  at 
once  the  Constitution  and  the  integrity  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic, he  has  acted  under  '^  a  sense  of  responsibility  more  weighty 
and  enduring  than  any  which  is  merely  official."  A  conscien- 
tious purpose  to  perform  his  dutv  he  has  declared  to  be  the 
key  to  all  the  measures  of  administration  which  have  been 
adopted  ;  and  we  believe  that  it  will  be  the  key  of  the  future, 
as  it  has  been  of  the  past. 

The  results  of  the  policy  pursued  by  Mr.  Lincoln  during 
his  administration  thus  far  are  its  own  best  justification.  The 
verdict  of  the  future  is  not  to  be  foreshown.  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  history  will  record  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  that  of  a  pure  and  disinterested  patriot.  She 
may  find  in  his  course  many  errors ;  she  may  point  out  in  his 
character  many  defects ;  she  will  speak  of  him  as  a  man  who 
had  to  contend  against  tlie  disadvantages  of  imperfect  cul- 
ture, of  self-edacatioiii  and  of  little  intercourse  with  men  of 


J%e  Early  Church  and  Slatfery.  i 

ig.     Bat  sho  Trill  speak  also  of  tho  virtues  wliich 

-' of  early  lifo  had  strengtliened  in  him; 

of  hi^-  y  and  simplicity  ;  of  his  manly  frankness 

iod  lelf-F^sipeot ;  of  his  large,  humane,  and  tender  sympathies; 
of  bts  self-control  and  good  temper  ;  of  his  truthfulness  and 
iiiirdjf  liouenty.  She  will  represent  him  as  actuated  by  an 
iWding  wonm  of  duty,  as  striving  to  be  faithful  in  his  service 
of  Ood  and  of  man,  as  possessed  with  deep  moral  earnestness, 
lad  as  endowed  with  vigorous  common-sense  and  faculty  for 
deaEiig  with  afi&lrs.  She  wilt  tell  of  his  confidence  in  the 
peopla,  and  she  will  recount  with  approval  their  confidence  in 
Um,  And  when  f^he  has  told  all  this,  may  she  conclude  her 
Roord  hj  saying  that  to  Abraham  Lincoln  more  than  to  any 
(tbor  mau  ia  due  the  success  which  crowned  the  edbrts  of  the 
Asioricaii  people  to  maintain  the  Union  and  the  institutions 
of  ibeir  country,  to  widen  and  confirm  the  foundations  of  jus- 
fiot  and  libertyi  on  which  those  institutions  rest,  and  to  estab- 
lili  inviolable  and  eternal  peace  within  the  borders  of  their 


km.  IL  — 1«  CkrisUanitp  and  Emancipation;  or  (Jie  Teachings 
md  th€  In/hence  of  the  Bible  against  Slavery.  By  the 
Rw*  Jouni  P.  TuuKi»soN.    New  York.  1863.   8vo.   pp,  86- 

1  De  FMolUum  de  CEsclavage  Ancien  au  Moyen  Age,  et  de  sa 
'DratuformiUion  em  Servitude  de  la  Olibe.  Par  J*  Yakoski, 
Paris.    I860.    S^'o,     pp.  154. 

Wt  haro  t!-  '•^^"  *^  -*  the  attention  of  our  readers  might 
potuip  \^  iti  iy  l>estowed  upon  a  brief  review  of 

llio  fy  'Ctweeu  tbe  early  Christian  Church  and  slavery* 

Xhrn:  i'i44iMiU  bave  been  atrangely  misrepresented.  It  is 
tae  that  materialf  are  wanting  to  supply  all  the  details  of 
iM  nhjcot;  bul  tfnougb  has  been  preserved  to  enable  any 
koMtt  and  impartial  writer  to  arrive  at  correct  conclu!«tons  as 
la  Iha  Eoaaner  in  which  the  futhcry  of  (bo  first  five  c^ntariGi 
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treated  a  matter,  wisely  to  deal  wiUi  which  was  almost  as  deli- 
oate  and  dangerous  a  task  then  as  now. 

That  our  Saviour  rejected,  as  incompatible  with  his  gre^ 
mission,  all  direct  interference  with  the  existing  orgaoiiatioa  of 
society,  is  too  evident  to  require  demonstration.  He  preached 
non-resistance  and  subordination  to  the  powers  that  be.  To 
specially  attack,  therefore,  the  abuses  which  prevailed^  and 
to  excite  an  insurrection  like  that  of  Spartacus,  or  a  revolt 
such  as  led  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  would  have  been 
totally  inconsistent  wiUi  the  principles  which  vivify  his  teach- 
ings. His  object  was,  not  to  found  a  sect  like  Islam,  which 
should  go  forth  to  conquer  the  infidel,  the  sword  in  one  hand 
and  the  Grospel  in  the  other,  but  to  regenertlte  human  nature, 
so  that,  in  the  long  succession  of  centuries,  man  should  be 
purified,  and  evil  should  sufifer  a  gradual  but  a  permanent 
overthrow. 

Wlien  Christ  proclaimed  the  principle  of  the  Golden  Bole; 
when  Saint  Paul  bade  Philemon  to  take  back  his  fugitive 
slave  Ouesimus,  not  as  a  slave,  but  above  a  slave,  a  brother 
beloved  ;  when  he  ordered  masters  to  grant  justice  and  equal- 
ity to  slaves,  for  tlie  sake  of  the  Master  of  all,  —  tlie  rules 
of  life  were  laid  down  which,  conscientiQusly  followed,  must 
render  slavery  finally  impossible  among  Christians. 

The  world  into  which  Christianity  was  thus  introduced 
recognized  slavery  everywhere.  Practised  by  all  races  from 
time  immemorial,  tolerated  by  all  religions,  regulated  by  all 
codes,  it  was  apparently  an  institution  as  inseparable  from 
society  as  the  relationship  between  parent  and  child.  What 
were  the  restrictions  laid  upon  it  by  Moses,  or  the  customs 
respecting  it  among  the  Greeks,  are  foreign  from  our  present 
purpose ;  but  it  is  worth  while  to  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  its 
legal  condition  in  Rome,  for  her  laws  were  dominant,  and  were 
destined  to  supersede  all  others  throughout  the  regions  which 
eventually  received  and  believed  the  truths  of  tlie  Gospel. 

Roman  slavery  was  hard  and  unrelenting.  The  right  of  the 
master  was  supreme.  The  stern  cliaracter  of  the  race  was 
shown  in  all  its  institutions,  and  principles  once  admitted  were 
carried  out  to  their  logical  results  with  the  severity  of  a  math- 
ematical demonstration.    From  the  primitive  days  of  the  Be- 
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poblic,  tbe  power  of  a  &ther  o^er  his  ehildren  knew  no  limit. 
Tlieir  life  and  death  were  in  his  hands ;  he  could  sell  them 
into  slavery ;  and  the  son  was  liberated  from  the  pairia  potestas 
«b1j  bj  being  thrioe  sold  and  returned,  which  became  the  legal 
famala  for  emancipating  him  from  the  control  (^  his  parent. 
That  no  limits  should  be  placed  on  the  power  of  the  pater- 
famUias  over  the  bondsmen  whom  he  had  captured  in  war, 
boQght  with  his  money,  or  had  bom  to  him  in  his  household, 
was  therefore  but  reasonable.  No  humanizing  laws,  like  those 
of  Moses,  restrained  the  passions  or  caprices  of  the  master. 

In  the  eariy  period  of  the  Republic,  slaves  were  compara- 
tivoly  few.  Citiiens  were  wanted  in  the  infant  state  ;  and  the 
M^hboring  tribes,  when  subdued,  were  used  to  swell  the 
Bumbers  of  the  people,  rather  than  to  minister  to  idleness  and 
hiziiry.  As  the  Roman  conquests  spread,  however,  the  cap- 
tives became  an  important  portion  of  the  spoils,  and  were  sent 
iKune  in  myriads,  as  when  Fabius  drew  thirty  thousand  from 
the  sack  of  Tarentum,  and  L.  iEmilius  Paullus  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  from  the  conquest  of  Epirus.  Such  a  slave- 
trade,  co-operating  with  their  natural  increase,  rapidly  swelled 
their  numbers  to  an  extent  which  renders  not  improbable  the 
assertion  of  AthensBus,  that  wealthy  proprietors  possessed  some- 
times from  ten  to  twenty  thousand,  and  even  morc.^  We 
know  from  Ldvy  that  portions  of  Italy,  anciently  populous 
with  freemen,  were  in  his  time  occupied  almost  exclusively  by 
daves ;  ^  and  since  the  conscript  fathers  feared  to  give  them 
a  peculiar  dress,  lest  they  should  recognize  the  comparative 
fewness  of  the  freemen,^  we  are  almost  ready  to  yield  credence 
to  the  calculation  of  Gibbon,  who  estimates  that  under  the 
reign  of  Claudius  tlie  slave  population  was  equal  to  the  free, 
etch  comprising  about  sixty  millions  of  souls.^ 

In  the  ages  of  primitive  simplicity,  the  slave  was  valuable, 
tod  was  rather  a  humble  companion  than  a  slave.^    When 

*  DeipDowph.  VL  riL 
"  Lit.  VI.  xii. 

'  L.  A.  Strnec.  de  Clement  I.  xxir. 

*  DerlhM  mod  Fall,  Chap.  U. 

*  *'Kam  ct  majoiti  nostri  omnem  dominis  inTidiam,  omnem  terris  contameliam 
teihenteii,  dominam  patremfiunnias,  lenrof  familiares  appdlaTcrant."— Macrob. 
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massed  in  numbers,  sold  at  an  inconsiderable  price,  and  em- 
ployed to  pander  to  the  vilest  passions  of  the  most  corropt 
society  recorded  by  history,  they  became  the  object  of  un- 
bridled cruelty  and  savage  suspicion.  As,  in  the  time  <^ 
Augustus,  Yedius  PoUio  was  in  the  habit  of  feeding  the  fish 
intended  for  his  table  with  the  slaves  who  chanced  to  dis- 
please him,^  Juvenal  can  scarcely  be  deemed  an  unfiiithfal 
delineator  of  contemporary  manners  in  representing  tlie  Bo- 
man  matron  as  crucifying  her  slave  from  no  motive  but  the 
caprice  of  the  moment,  and  as  characterizing  as  insanity  the 
inquiry  whether  he  also  was  not  a  human  being.^  Slaves, 
indeed,  could  scarcely  have  been  so  regarded  by  those  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  exposing  them,  when  sick,  upon  a  desert 
island,  in  order  to  escape  the  expense  of  curing  them.' 

A  system  of  rigorous  terrorism  was  the  necessary  comple- 
ment of  such  cruelties.  How  the  public  safety  was  guarded  is 
told  by  the  fearful  slaughters  which  followed  the  Sicilian  revolt 
and  the  war  of  Spartacus ;  and  the  private  citizen  was  pro- 
tected by  a  merciless  severity.  If  a  master  was  murdered  in 
his  own  house,  all  his  family  slaves  were  put  to  death,  on  the 
principle  that  some  of  them  must  have  been  privy  to  the  crime, 
and  that  thus  alone  could  all  the  guilty  be  reached,  and  the 
servile  population  be  made  to  feel  that  their  master's  safety 
was  essential  to  their  own.^  The  practical  working  of  Roman 
servitude  is  aptly  condensed  in  the  proverb,  ^^  Totidem  esse 
hostes  quot  servos." 

The  position  and  prospects  of  the  slave  grew  worse  with  the 
settlement  of  affairs  under  the  Empire.  The  traditional  pro- 
cesses of  emancipation  were  by  the  vindicta  or  rod,  in  open 
court,  by  the  inscription  of  the  slave's  name  in  the  quinquen- 
nial census,  or  by  testament;  and  the  freedman  became  a  Roman 

1  Senec.  de  Clement.  I.  zriii.    De  Irm  III.  xl. 

'  "  Pone  cracem  senro.  —  Meruit  qao  crimine  ■erms 

Suppliciam  ?    Quis  testis  adest  1    Qois  detalit  ?    Aadi, 
Nnlla  unquam  de  morte  hominis  eanctatio  longa  est 
O  demens,  ita  senras  homo  est  ?    Nil  feoerit,  esto : 
Hoc  Tolo,  sic  jabeo,  sit  pro  ratione  rolantas." —  Sat.  VL  SIS. 
*  Sneton.  Claad.  xxt.    Claadius  had  the  hamanity  to  decree  that  thoM  who 
ekuoed  to  snnriTe  tboald  be  liberated  horn  their  inhoman  masters. 
«  TadL  AnnaL  XIV.  xUi.-xlT. 
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if^  suHjoct  only  to  the  rights  of  patronage  of  liis  former 
Various  causes,  among  which  the  prhjcij^al  was  the 
eml  WILTS,  had  caasod  on  enormous  increase  of  this  cUiss, 
Whew  Au^u^tQs  undertook  to  construct  a  new  and  stable  order 
of  thift^$^,  '  '  '  ^nctions  on  the  indiscriminate  practice  of 
atftn^mi^^  <ly  in  regard  to  the  right  of  citizenship 

niTolTeil  in  it.^  In  A.  D.  4,  the  L,  Mli'a  SerUia  estahllshed  a 
,  —  tliirty  for  the  slave,  and  twenty  for  the  ma&- 
'which  no  manumission  was  leguh^  In  A.  D,  9, 
Cbe  £,  Futia  Canimui  prohibited  the  liberation  by  testament  of 
more  than  a  certain  portion  of  the  slaves  of  a  decedent,  and 
fted  one  hundred  as  the  maximum  number  of  those  set  fi'eo 
n  tills  manner*' 

*     ■■      mmt  time,  considerable  chaiiges  for  the  worse  were 

lu  d  m  the  condition  of  freedmen.     The  L.  Miia  Sentia 

created  an  intertoedtate  class  called  dediUtiij  consisting  of  those 

who  bad  been  gitilty  of  crime.    The  deditiUus  could  never  bo- 

OQaiG  a  citiieii^  he  was  incapable  of  receiving  legacies,  and,  as 

he  could  ttiake  no  will,  whatever  property  he  might  accumu- 

iUe  pejaed  on  bis  death  to  his  patron  or  former  master.     In 

LV.  19t  a  tliird  daas  of  freedmen,  known  as  LaUni^  was  con- 

d  by  the  L.  Junia  Norbana,    These  were  not  admitted 

J  '  *      '    r    I    *  *  the  position  of  Latin  colonists.     In 

ty  1,1       ;    1  _    I  rates  could  romand  them  to  slavery, 

m  the  master  oould  confer  upon  them  the  leg^Uima  libertas^ 

Like  tlie  dedilitiiy  they  were  iuca- 
and  their  estates  reverted  to  the 


•IS." 


iwlmak' 

piNe  of  ^  ,     i»erty, 

litroa  on  their  death  .^ 
At  tlie  bcfi,  the  freiidman  enjoyed  but  an  imperfect  liberty 
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onKl,  et  Uborttt  Mmi  vet  ex  vindicta,  vcl  ex  tesumen- 
i.  «t  dirte*  Romftoft  com  petit  mttiamusb,  qudc  appeUatur  lcgitim» 
Jtm^.  Vot  JesL  de  Mjinamiui.  \  %, 

i>nn  UMtni!  i!w!it,  ft  mfinnmittfiiidi  mfnltim  tcrminairiti 

ti  itis,  ct  nmlto  plunbu*  a  li- 

fcmorisv,  com  ■  "^e  a^  dkOcrentin  eortim  qtii 

«liv|tMt,  hoc  quot|U«  Ailjccil^  HO  viiiclOH  uiiquam  tortMir* 

c&vluiiBsn  mlipkiieeivmr/^  —  8a«(on.  Auji^tML  xl. 

rrt*»  Tit  L  H  H,  I  J,  —  Giiii  Uh,  \.  Itistia  Tit  u  H  4,  5. 

Vr^. .'  T»t-  L  H  •♦.  »,  — F»uli  ScntL  Receptt.  Lib.  IV.  Tlf.  xir,  |  4* 

1 1  10.  — GiUi  Ub.  L  %\  i»  4,  —  Frt«.  VcL  Jcti.  H  »•*«• 
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The  tie  between  him  and  hia  former  muster  or  patron  waa 
neTer  broken.  The  master  might  liberate  a  ^Te  under  eon- 
ditions,  and  thus  require  a  continued  rendering  of  service ;  and 
eren  when  the  manumission  was  unconditional,  he  still  re- 
tained a  certain  controL  The  slave  was  boru  again  into  liber 
tj  bj  means  of  his  master*  who  thus  was  his  second  father,  to 
whom  the  same  reverence  was  due  as  to  a  parent.^  The  in- 
gratitude of  a  freedman  to  his  patron  was,  therefore,  a  crime 
punizihable  br  law.'  and  the  magistrates  were  directed  to  chas- 
tise anj  neglect  of  duty,  with  a  threat  of  increasing  punishment 
for  repetitions  of  the  cf  ence.  Insults  were  Tisited  with  tem- 
porarj  exile ;  and  blows  or  delation,  with  condemnatioa  to  die 
mine:«.^  Eren  a$  earlj  as  the  time  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  the  patron  had  claims  on  the  escue  of  uhe  freedman> 

Oaudiu5  sought  to  render  still  more  precarious  the  decep- 
tive li'oertj  enjoyed  bj  this  daas^  He  remanded  to  serritude 
all  who  manifested  ingnatude  or  gave  cause  of  complaint  to 
their  patrons:  and  he  punished  bj  con&«cating  to  the  stale 
those  who  aspired  to  rise  be  vocd  tLe  sphere  allocted  br  Law.* 

Claudius  also  made  a  serious  izmoTadoa  on  the  tradioonal 
reverence  f^^r  liV^rrr.  Bj  diie  Roziaz.  law.  &eedxn  had  alwajs 
been  imzrescrlpdc'.e.  To  him  is  azirtbused  a  law  ct  which  a 
fireeaian  wbo  fraudulesLUj  had  hizsel:  sold  as  a  slaTv  wws 
redttoed  tcs  slarerr.'  Tbe  famecs  Sr«£:aj^-mfsi:«j«  CSovdii- 
mmmm  alio  dxMmeu  to  slavery  d>e  wcmazi  wb^.  kr^^wiiKf  hersdf 
to  '£e  fzee.  Buried  a  ^ve^  and  rsf ,ised  v?  kai^  him  oq  being 
duly  w^fcTDSC  ry  ;be  misss.* 

Tj£  cclj  e5:r;  Iz  fiT-:r  cf  ib*  sliv?  w^as  ;be  L,  PflnmaOy 
vhk^.  i:;  A.  D.  11.  prolvroLted  libe  aaassex  rnwrn  cevcaTig  his 
sUre  u>  c:»n::ai  -v-.ii  ihe  :«easss.  ;;ii.l«s  w:;i:  ib*  arccc'vj  of  a 

*  *-  HffMR  yHm'um  mt  msnauctm.  xeii«iACii&  cr.'  —  I.  :  I^ir  XXXTIL 
-  ''Sl  n4:Tfesi»ji2icE7Wfi6.ai)iLnavMisRCBKcmraB.'^I.  Ilhp. XXXTIL 


«  L.  r  I>^.  XL  xL.^L.  I  X>i|f  X2«.  xik  T3piB.>. 
7  7kyi2^.21SeB&.liaei?a.  TikXXL^ 
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magUtrato*^  Tliore  was  no  other  restriction  on  his  absolute 
coatrol  of  life  and  limb ;  and  the  sole  resource  of  the  slave  was 
^  5Gck,  if  possible,  a  momeiitar;  a^sylum  in  some  temple^  or  at 
i  statue  of  Uie  Emperor,  forcible  removal  from  which  incurred 
peualij  of  6iicrUogo  or  of  treason.^ 
[It  is  probikblj  something  more  than  a  mere  coincidence,  that, 
kile  Uie  despised  religion  of  Christ  was  quietly  spreading, 
16  eff^r*  «-"re  made  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
ire.     1  il  men,  while  they  might  look  with  contempt 

the  c  s  son  of  Judaea   aivd  his  humble  apostles, 

Id  uut  t'M^  i'-^l  tlte  moral  beauty  of  liis  doctrines ;  aud  their 
may  not  have  been  less  potent  because  unacknowledged. 
Tlita  Adrian  not  ouly  punished  with  five  years'  exile  a  ma- 
tron  who  had  wantonly  treated  her  slaves  with  outrageous 
cruelty,^  hut  be  forbade  by  law  that  slaves  should  be  put  to 
death  without  trial,  or  be  sold  for  prostitution  or  tlie  arena 
witbcrot  aiuse>  The  best  of  the  Cassars,  Antoninus  Pius»  about 
IfiO  A.  D.,  decreed  that  the  murder  of  a  slave  by  his  own  mas- ' 
Itrsbouid  be  visited  witli  tlie  same  penalty  as  though  it  had 
been  Uie  slave  of  another ^^^  —  the  penalty  being  prosecution 
.jmder  tlio  L*  Cornelia  de  sicariis^  or  the  L,  Aquilia.^  This 
which  protected  the  life  of  the  slave  was  followed  by  an- 
of  scarcely  less  importance,  which  provided  that^  when  a 
i  was  exposed  to  intolerable  opprcsision,  the  magistrates  on  ] 
appeal  could  force  the  owner  to  sell  him  on  reasonable  terms/ j 
Bow  great  was  this  innovation  is  sliown  by  the  deprecatory  ex- 


^i  L  11,  \\  I.  2.  Dig,  XLTUL  Yiii,  (Mockatin.). 
>  Tbtti  Srowat  *' ScrtU  xi\  fitALuntD  licet  coufagorc,"  (D«  Cl«roctit*  I.  xriU.) 
nM.  n.  CocL  L  xu.  atid  \  2*  Inst  I.  ^iil 
'•I..SD%.  Lrt.  iUlpiin). 

*  *  Btrroi  •  U^mtnii  cK^nill  vctuit,  eoequc  jus»it  damniui  per  jadicea  u  digni  i 
tneal  et  IsnisiB  »erTiim  Td  uialUni  Toodi  Totuit,  caujia  iiao  priHtim.*'—  Sputasai  j 

*  U  1  Die.  I.  vi  (Gftiiu). 

*  **  Si  d«to  MTTiu  oedstti  q*i,  et  le^  ComcLia  mgcre  domtnum  ]H)«90  cons  tut ;  et 
*  trrr  AriTji^;*  rrrrit,  pnrjnclirium  ti«H  Corndiir  rron  dob*:t/'  —  I*  *3,  \  V.  Dig, 

TH9  L*  AquUta  pcrmtticr!  r  to  ni«  l^^r  tb0  imlae  of  I 

_    IX,  U.)    Tho  L  Carntlia  ,>iiniihed  homicUio  with  i 

imtmom  aaA  tiiyBrtatMrn :  bst  M«rciftn  «t»t««  tlmi  m  bii  time  (c.  2tK)  A,  D.)  tl»ta 

t)M  bcftitft.    <L.  3»  I  Ik  I>t|t'  XLVUL  vtii,) 
t-  TiM.  — L.  1  Dig.  L  H  finf>um.). 
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presrions  of  the  Emperor,  disclaiming  a  desire  to  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  the  master,  and  arguing  that  his  true  interest  lay 
in  aflTording  his  slaves  some  chance  of  escape  from  cruelty  and 
hunger. 

Such  was  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  Roman  woild 
when  Christianity  emerged  from  its  obscurity.  We  know  little 
of  the  internal  discipline  of  the  Church  during  the  first  three 
centuries ;  but  sufficient  evidence  exists  that  slavery  was  at  least 
tolerated,  and  that  slaves  were  held  by  Christians.  To  have 
made  it  an  article  of  faith  or  discipline  that  Christians  should 
own  no  slaves,  would  have  given  color  to  the  political  accu- 
sations which  were  made  the  pretexts  of  successive  persecu- 
tions. Yet  short  of  this,  everjrtUng  was  done  to  render  slavery 
nominal. 

That  to  liberate  the  bondsman  was  recognized  and  applauded 
as  a  good  work,  is  shown  by  the  numerous  instances  of  those 
who  ft  their  baptism  gave  freedom  to  their  slaves;  and  it  is 
placed  by  Lactantius  in  the  same  line  of  duty  as  other  acts  of 
charity.^  Indeed,  in  the  earliest  extant  record  of  ecclesiastical 
customs,  dating  probably  from  the  end  of  the  third  century,  the 
liberation  of  slaves  and  that  of  martyrs  condemned  for  the  faith 
are  enumerated  in  the  same  category,  as  objects  to  be  assisted 
from  the  oblations  of  the  churches.^ 

To  the  Christian  the  slave  was  no  longer  a  chattel ;  he  was  a 
man  and  a  brother.  The  denial  of  the  absolute  ownership  of 
man  in  man  is  shown  tacitly  but  forcibly  in  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions, where,  in  reciting  the  tenth  commandment,  the  man- 
servant and  maid-servant  are  omitted,  as  though  they  were  no 
longer  considered  as  property  which  might  be  coveted  to  the 
injury  of  a  neighbor.*  They  were  called  brothers,  and  were 
considered  to  be  equals.     Lactantius,  in  an  exposition  of  Chri&- 

^  "  Propriam  i|^itar  justonun  est  alere  paaperet  ac  redimere  captiroA."  —  LacCuit 
Institt.  Divin.  Lib.  VI.  cap.  ziL  He  eren  uiget  it  opon  the  pagaof  whom  he  de- 
tires  to  conTert :  **  Unde  bestias  emia,  hinc  captos  redime,  onde  feras  paads,  hioe 
panperes  ale.** 

s  "  Quare  de  jasto  labore  fidoUom  alite  et  restite  inopes,  et  qnsB  ex  eo,  ot  dictum 
eat,  cogitar  pecunia,  statoite  nt  conferatar  in  redemptioiiem  sanctonim,  liberantei  scr- 
ToSy  captivos,  Tinctos,  igoominisB  notatos,  damnatos  propter  nomen  Christi  de  tjra»- 
Domm  sententia  ad  monomachiaa  et  mortem."  —  Coostitt.  ApostolL  Lib.  lY.  cap.  is. 

*  *'  Non  concupisces  res  prozimi  tol,  veliiti  ozorem,  flliam,  boTem,  agmm.'*  ^  Oos- 
•litt.  ApottolL  Vn.  ir. 
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tfu  doctrine,  fonnaltj  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Constajitine, 
lot  anljr  asserts  iho  general  priuciple  that  all  men  are  ehildroaa 
of  ooc  God,  hut  declares  in  tlie  most  explicit  mauuer  that 
aaofig  Chri^tiauit,  slaves  and  masters  were  [)ractically  all  bretli- 
^Mnd  all  on  sm  equality,'     In  the  fifth  century,  St.  Angus-, 
laresj^  thai  Uic  owner's  property  in  him  is  not  that  whicl 
in  a  horse  or  a  treasure,  and  that  tl»o  Gospel  precept  of  1 
i&taiiee  is  not  to  be  obeyed  when  it  might  conflict  ^ith 

1  not  interfere  with  the  legal  relation  be- 

- ...ive,  which  the  Church  fully  recognized;*, 

Ihortiy  of  the  farmer  was  to  be  exercised  as  that  of  t^ 
wcr  his  children,  for  the  benefit  of  those  under  hia 
*  and  invidious  distinctions  between  the  classes  were  care- 
\f  rffiDciTed*    Thus  among  Christians  the  slave  was  admitted 
witness;^  and  in  the  minute  directions  respecting  public 
lip,  while  mecn  and  women  were  separated,  and  each  sex 
arnmired  in  careful  frradations  as  to  age  and  position,  theral 
iiQo  jg  the  slave  from  the  freeman  :^  in  the 

tesLf^,     ,   ,  —4  .^-    jii  an  equality.     Cruelty  to  slaves  was 

r^rolAted  in  tlie  strongest  manner,  oven  to  the  extent  of  re- 
ject! r  ions  of  harsh  masters,  as  coming  from  those 
ti,-  -  I  ,,  ^nd  as  unfit  to  be  used  in  ministering  to  the 
U  of  the  widow  and  orphan^ 


I  rttm  (t>oinitiuro)  ^rrus  e»t,  nemo  domina§.    Si  cnim  eunctU  idem 
iSeri  turoos,  —  Ubi  enim  omnisi  Qon  sont  universi  pnrcs, 
»  WMi  ii)i!i|tialitas  ipM  JDStitiATn,  cttjiu  vis  oainis  in  eo  eit,  at 

>  hrimt  cu4.  «.^ui  oA  hnju*  viun  condilionein  pan  soitc  veQcrunt/*  —  InntitL  Divin. 
V.  xh^.  Aa4  »?4m  -  **  Dicet  aluinis :  Nonoc  sunt  apad  tos  aIU  patipcrcs,  alii  dW 
f4l»,  ftiti  nr-  nint  T .  .  <  ,  Ncc  dlin  cjuisn  (!«t  cur  nobis  inviecm  frfLtrum  no- 

H  lj»pcr,  ']ni*  p«f*«  *»*e  nm  cr^liniu^.  .  .  , .  Nobin  uimcn  scrvi  oon 

mi»  pmI  P'-  irifn  fmiTe*^  relig^iooe  con^eno^  ,  *  .  .  Ctttn  . 

^I^tor  <t  y^  i  . .,  hamiliute  uiimi  pur«6  simuA,  ftpQd  Deam  I 

A  ftaamrj  culier,  M.  MlnociiM  Felix  held  neurl^  the  t«iite  liin^ii«^ :  "  Frfttrei 
bii»  VI  vniui  Dti  pimitb  tMomtntv*  ui  oomotm  Mtk,  tit  ipei  coJiBtedet/*  ^ 


At 


'  L  cap.  %jtxfL 
VllniT. 


n  ••  Spkcuf»ttio  tcift  otiortti  qooran  dehmi  redpcre  Ihictai  «t  qoonun  non  debcsL 
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Marriage  between  slaves,  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
merely  a  contubernium^  or  cohabiting,  was  regarded  among  the 
faithful  as  binding;  and  the  close  supervision  exercised  over 
the  welfare  of  their  dependants  is  illustrated  in  a  curious  pas- 
sage which  directs  masters,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to 
provide  spouses  for  those  whose  passions  would  otherwise  lead 
them  into  sin.^  Regular  prayers  in  the  litany  were  offered  for 
those  enduring  the  hardships  of  servitude.^  No  master  was 
allowed  to  work  his  slaves  more  than  five  days  in  the  week; 
and  numerous  additional  holidays  were  provided  for  them,  in- 
cluding two  weeks  at  Easter,  all  the  principal  festivals  of  the 
Church,  and  the  frequent  anniversaries  of  the  martyrs.^ 

At  the  same  time  a  most  prudent  care  was  exercised  to  avoid 
increasing  the  odium  attaching  to  Christianity  by  any  interfei^ 
ence  with  the  rights  of  those  who  still  labored  under  tlie  dark- 
ness of  paganism.  The  slave  of  an  unbeliever,  on  being  ad- 
mitted* to  the  Church,  was  specially  exhorted  to  strive  for  the 
good  graces  of  his  master,  that  the  Word  of  Cod  mi^t  not 
suffer  in  the  estimation  of  the  heathen  ;^  and  even  sin  was  toler- 
ated when  it  was  committed  at  the  command  of  an  owner  who 
had  the  power  by  law  to  enforce  it.^ 

Such  being  the  tendency  of  the  Church  while  it  was  con^ 
pelled  to  observe  extreme  circumspection  in  its  relations  with  a 
jealous  and  persecuting  society,  it  might  have  been  expected 
eagerly  to  seek  the  earliest  occasion  on  its  emancipation  to  use 
its  influence  in  moulding  the  laws  to  accord  with  its  principles ; 
and  its  principles,  as  we  have  seen,  tended  directly  to  uni- 

.  .  •  •  nii  qooqoe  qui  ferrot  taof  male  tracUnt,  yerberibas  iaqium  ac  fame,  at- 
qne  acerba  Mnritata  ....  quoniam  inqait  Scriptora  talei  homines  apnd  Deam  eiae 
abominabiles.  Nam  qui  ab  eif  aliqaid  capinnt  et  akmtde  eo  Tiduas  et  orphanoe,  rd 
in  judicio  Dei  efficientnr. ....  Quod  fi  ab  imptis  pasta  Tidna  et  latnra  fiicta  pro 
eif  rapplicaTerit,  non  exaadietnr.**  —  Conetitt.  ApostoU.  IV.  ri. 

1  "  Si  dominnt  fidelit  tdens  ■enmm  Tel  ancilLam  fornicaii,  tameo  non  dat  Mr?o 
nxorem  rel  ancill»  rinim,  excommanioetar.*'  ^  DHd.  VUI.  xxxriii. 

'  "  Pro  oppreasis  amora  servitate  orate Etiam  rogamns  ....  pro  laboranti- 

bos  infirm itate  ct  pro  aoerbam  tenritntem  aerrientibiif ."  ^  Ibid.  YHL  xiii.,  xiz. 

*  Ibid.  VIII.  zxxiz. 

*  "  Si  sit  cthnici  senms,  ins tmatnr  qnomodo  plaeeat  domino,  Q«  blasphemetnr  ver 
bom."— Ibid.  VIIL  zxxriiL 

*  "  Fdlex,  infidelis  andlla,  eolo  domino  obeaqoieDi,  redpiatnr.    8i  com  aliif  in- 
I  fberiti  rejidatv."  —  Ib4d.  ym.  xzacYiiL 
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Tval  mannmisBioii.  Why  this  was  not  the  casCy  however,  is 
nseeptible  of  easy  explanation. 

In  becoming  the  religion  of  the  state,  Christianity  merely 
exchanged  an  external  for  an  internal  master,  —  persecution 
fir  corruption.  When  despised  and  friendless,  its  members 
were  in  the  main  pure  and  unselfish.  When  it  became  the 
trenoe  through  which  worldly  ambition  might  be  gratified,  the 
Charch  was  crowded  with  men  whose  object  was  self-aggran- 
dizement, and  whose  restless  talents  speedily  enabled  them  to 
control  the  humble  and  conscientious.  With  wealth  and  influ- 
ence came  conservatism.  The  interest  of  the  Church  was  no 
longer  identical  with  that  of  religion,  and  in  any  conflict  be- 
tveen  the  two,  the  latter  was  apt  to  succumb. 

Other  causes  were  also  at  work  to  prevent  any  earnest  en- 
deavors at  so  great  a  reform  as  emancipation.  Such  ardent 
Bonis  as  were  not  seduced  by  the  temptations  of  wealth  and 
power  had  ample  occupation  elsewhere.  Paganism  was  still 
to  be  combated,  and  the  great  heresies  which  threatened  the 
existence  of  the  Church  organization  afforded  an  ample  field 
for  religious  zeal  and  worldly  skill.  But  more  than  all,  the 
pare  and  unselfish  were  fast  yielding  to  the  asceticism  which 
▼as  to  become  for  a  time  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  dogmas  of  the  Montanists  and  Cathari,  reinforced 
bj  the  wide-spreading  heresy  of  the  Manicheans,  exercised  the 
most  powerful  influence  in  moulding  the  destinies  of  religion. 
The  Saviour  had  taught  men  to  despise  the  things  of  earth  in 
eomparison  with  those  of  heaven,  and  his  teachings  were  elab- 
orated and  exaggerated  into  a  philosophy  of  stoicism  beyond 
tlie  reach  of  Epictetus  himself.  The  believer  must  devote  him- 
self exclusively  to  his  own  salvation ;  the  world  must  sink  into 
nothingness ;  wife,  children,  friends,  must  be  set  aside ;  and 
earthly  joy  and  grief  become  purely  indifferent.  Men  pos- 
sessed with  these  convictions  could  not  be  expected  to  waste 
much  thought  on  the  transient  wrongs  and  woes  of  slaves. 
Even  as  early  as  the  second  century,  Tatian  boasts  of  the  indif- 
ference which  he  assumes  as  to  freedom  or  slavery.^  When 
the  spirit  of  asceticism  became  dominant,  and  when  Antony 

*  "  Si  leiTaB  sim,  lenritatem  tiutiii«o ;  si  liber  sim,  de  ingcnaitate  non  glorior." 
— TatiiB.  Amjt.  Ont  oontra  Qr«co0. 
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and  Pachomius  were  peopling  the  deserts  with  thousands  of 
cenobites,  who  could  stop  to  waste  pity  on  the  fate  of  a  slaTe, 
whose  worst  extremes  of  ill-usage  were  luxury  compared  to  the 
hardships  self-inflicted  by  those  saintly  men  ? 

While  thus  the  disposition  to  interfere  effectively  with  bUt- 
ery  was  weakened  among  those  who  controlled  the  Churchi 
the  power  was  likewise  wanting.  The  ^^cUnical  baptism*' of 
Constantino  sufficiently  shows  that  he  embraced  Christianity 
from  worldly  motivesy  rather  than  from  religious  couTiction. 
He  sought  to  consolidate  his  power.  The  majority  of  his  army 
and  of  his  subjects  were  probably  nominal  Christians,  and  it 
was  safer  to  side  with  the  growing  than  the  declining  par^. 
Yet  the  reaction  under  Julian  the  Apostate  shows  that  parties 
were  not  so  unequally  balanced  as  to  render  it  safe  to  unneces- 
sarily offend  or  injure  either  of  them.  A  general  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves  would  have  seriously  imperilled  tlie  dynasty 
which  Constantino  sought  to  found.  Without  him,  ihe  Churoh 
could  do  nothing.  The  Emperor  was  its  ruler  in  all  things 
temporal ;  and  temporal  things  merged  so  imperceptibly  into 
spiritual,  that  even  in  the  latter  he  was  wellnigh  supreme. 

These  various  causes  were  amply  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
general  measures  tending  directly  or  remotely  to  emancipation. 
Yet  the  influence  of  Christianity  was  not  long  in  making  itself 
felt  on  the  spirit  of  legislation.  Almost  immediately  after  his 
conversion,  Constantino  issued  an  edict,  which  was  evidently 
suggested  by  his  priestly  advisers,  and  was  destined  to  have  a 
powerful  effect  on  the  progress  of  hberty.  Besides  the  old 
modes  of  manumission  known  to  the  Roman  law,  he  intro- 
duced a  new  one,  by  which  a  slave  could  be  liberated  at  the 
altar,  in  presence  of  the  bishop,  on  the  simple  execution  of  a 
paper  testifying  to  the  fact.  Subsequent  laws,  in  816  and  821, 
extended  and  perfected  the  system,  by  which  citizenship  was 
conferred  on  all  slaves  thus  manumitted ;  and  as  a  particular 
favor,  ecclesiastics  were  permitted  to  liberate  tlieir  bondsmen  by 
a  simple  declaration,  and  without  witnesses  or  writings.^  Not 
only  was  the  influence  of  religion  thus  declared  to  be  in  favor 
of  liberty,  but  many  of  the  difficulties  formerly  thrown  in  the 
way  of  manumission  were  removed ;  and  a  hundred  years  later, 

1  Comtt  1,  S.  Cod.  L  zUL  —lib.  IV.  Cod.  TlMod.  yIL  I. 
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ttaotnen  ftlhrd^^s  to  tlicso  measures  as  a  consptcuotis  example 
of  Coisstaiitiiie'&  piety  and  Christian  fervon  At  that  period, 
indeed,  tbej  wero  bo  thoroughly  regarded  as  the  principal 
marot  of  rreedom,  Uiat  these  laws  of  CoDstautiue  wern  cub- 
tOB&rily  toscribod  at  the  head  of  all  deeds  of  manumission.^ 
!■  t%rna«^<«(  of  time^  as  we  shaU  see,  tliese  customs  enabled  tlie 
O.  tH^comc  the  especial  pjitron  and  protector  of  freedmen. 

i  M.»»  ...f  Cliurch  took  a  lively  practical  interest  in  the  matter 
ii  isot  simply  conjectural^  for  we  find  the  bisliops  of  Africa 
midiiifT  a  erpecial  mission  to  Rome,  to  a^k  that  the  privilege 
ikould  be  extended  to  their  province  ;  ^  and  we  see,  moreover, 
thai  the  people  were  taught  to  regard  the  manumission  of  a 
ilftTB  as  an  act  aoceptablo  to  God  ;  for  tlie  ceremony  was  pref- 
nUj  perfnrmed  amid  the  Bolemnities  of  Easter,  along  with 
oilier  charitahlo  works.^ 

'  js  were  followed  by  various  laws  favoring  lib- 

ing  the  condition  of  the  slave.     A  constitu- 
Hbetiod  by  one  of  323,  declared  that  no  lapso 
•C  time  coufe:  tion  on  an  owner  who  bad  bought  or 

bmigbi  up  a  iiv  »m^m  u^  .i  slave.*  Another  law,  of  which  the 
Ota  date  IS  doubtful,  forbids  the  separation  of  families  in  the 
dirUoii  of  folates ;  ^for  who,'*  says  Uio  Emperor,  '*  can  endure 
dm  c*^^--  fhould  be  torn  from  their  parents,  sisters  from 
(hiir  .  or  wires  from  their  husbands.**    Those  who 

bd  \  ly  of  such  cruelty  were  ordered  to  reunite  the 

fmx^u  xi :.ji-d;  and  the  magistrates  were  commanded  to  see 
in  future  no  cau^e  should  be  given  for  complaints  on  the 
MfseL*  An  edict  of  322  greatly  increased  the  chances  of  a 
fnniiDed  lUre  procuring  an  assertor  to  defend  his  ease  m 
Boot, —  for  no  man  claimed  as  a  slave  could  appear  in  his  own 
ilfeti'  if  lie  loat  the  suit,  he  would  have  been  engaged 

is  a  !  iteft  with  his  master,  —  and  it  further  inflicted 

mwf*^  *  om  lh<?  claimant  if  he  failed  to  make  good  his 

ind  826  pronounced  guilty  of  homi- 

*  r  -..  .V  f\-t'i»  *  »tTi  401,  rmn.  fIL,  5tvU. 

ift  Rcmr.  Clmst,  (upad  6olbo6«d.), 
'I  —  coaii.  a  Cod.  VIL  xxiL 

rou  c.  —  IK».  20tj,  8 
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oide  the  master  who  should  wantonly  or  mtentionaHy,  or  bf 
any  cruel  or  unusual  punishment,  cause  the  death  of  a  slave;  ^ 
and  a  blow,  though  an  ineffectual  one,  was  also  aimed  at  one 
of  the  worst  abuses  of  slavery,  by  the  prohibition  of  the  profes- 
sion of  the  gladiator,  whether  voluntary  or  enforced.^ 

These  regulations  went  far  toward  recognizing  the  slave  as  a 
human  being,  and  removed  some  of  the  most  abhorrent  features 
of  the  Roman  slave  code.  Yet  Constantino  was  by  no  means 
consistent;  and  his  legislation  varied  as,  perhaps,  the  Christian 
or  the  heathen  parties  predominated.  Thus  some  of  his  laws 
maintain  with  extreme  jealousy  the  worst  of  class  distinctions, 
and  tlie  rights  of  masters  and  patrons.  An  edict  of  814  abro- 
gated the  necessity  of  the  three  preliminary  warnings  which 
were  required  under  the  odious  SenatusconsuUum  Claudiamm 
before  a  free  woman  who  voluntarily  connected  herself  with  a 
slave  could  be  reduced  to  slavery  with  her  offspring.^  In  817, 
however,  the  Emperor  mercifully  restored  the  warnings;^  and 
in  820,  he  introduced  a  relaxation  in  favor  of  fiscal  slaves, 
whose  wives  might  be  free  and  whose  children  be  Latinifi  In 
826,  he  issued  an  edict  of  great  severity,  by  which  a  woman 
connecting  herself  with  her  own  slave  was  put  to  death,  and 
her  accomplice  burned ;  while  the  children  of  such  a  union 
were  reduced  to  simple  freedom,  without  rank  or  honors  or 
capacity  of  inheritance.  Slaves  were  even  permitted  to  bring 
accusations  of  this  kind,  and  were  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the 
offer  of  freedom.^  The  cliildren  of  a  female  slave  were  always 
slaves,  even  when  the  master  was  the  father ;  and  in  821,  Con- 
stantino decreed  Uiat  the  sixteen  years'  prescription  which  con- 
ferred freedom  was  not  applicable  to  cases  whore  a  freeman 
had  offspring  by  a  slave,  and  brought  them  up  with  him  as  free. 
For  them,  no  lapse  of  time  could  bar  Uie  claim  of  the  father  or 
of  his  hcirs.^  The  control  of  the  patron  over  his  frecdmen  was 
likcwisb  guarded  by  the  same  careful  legislation.  By  a  law  of 
832,  the  freedman  was  remanded  to  slavery  for  even  slij^t 
offences  against  his  patron.^ 

1  lab.  IV.  Cod.  Theod.  iz.  1,  S.  •  Ibid.  1. 3. 

s  Lib.  XV.  Cod.  Theod.  ziL  1.  •  Lib.  IX.  Cod.  Theod.  ix.  1. 

•  Lib.  IV.  Cod.  Thood.  ix.  I.  ^  Lib.  IV.  Cod.  Theod.  tIU.  a 

«  Ibid.  L  a  •  Ibid.  zl.  a 
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Baiweea  Canstmntltie  and  Justiaian,  little  was  done  by  the 

to  aQieliorate  th^  legal  coDditioa  of  the  slave.    In- 

oofisiflerable  portion  of  the  lcgislatio&  of  the  period 

"etitf  a  leodeticy  to  reaction,  as  though  to  suppress  an  in- 

ig  popular  feeling  in  favor  of  liberty.      Thus  the  odious 

lav  was  re-enaeted  by  Julian  the  Apostate,  and  again, 

by  Valeolitiian  L ;  and  the  servituda  of  the  cliildren  of 

IDS  was  especially  decreed  by  Uie  latter,  though  Arca- 

9ft»  rofilorod  Ibe  practice  of  giving  the  unfortunate  wife 

wauntiitg»  before  final  proceedings  could  be  taken  against 

In  468,  Antbemii  further  than  his  predecessors, 

hibittng  tAarriagc^^  n  free  women  and  their  freed- 

imder  pain  of  deportation  and  conHscation,  while  the  off- 

beoame  slaves  of  r  ^     - 

tba  sune  spiriti  Ui'       /      lence  of  the  freedman  on  bk 

fairoii  was  enforced  by  succe^ire  edicts.      Under  a  law  of 

BiNiarttta,  in  423,  the  relationship  was  continued  to  the  second 

ion  of  botb  parties.^    In  376,  Gratian  denounced  the 

tttig^  penalties  against  freedmen  who  brought  accusations 

Ipiitft  Ibeir  patron^  4  in  cases  of  treason,  they  were  not 

1»  U  UaAeood  tO|  ani  ugratitude  was  to  be  punished  wiUi 

lb  stakii/     In  897,  Arcadius  contented  himself  with  threair 

iMf  a  leta  oniel  death  ;  *  atid  in  423,  Honorius  pronounced 

bio^iabla  of  bearing  witness  against  their  patrons,  and 

Uiai  ttiey  sliould  not  bo  called  upon  to  give  evidence 

cascs.^    In  426,  a  law  of  Theodosius  the  Younger  and 

III.  prohibited  them  trom  aspiring  to  any  honore 

ilate,  and  ordered  that  eren  service  as  soldiers  should 

them  from  being  reduced  to  slavery,  if  guilty  of 

ide  Id  the  pairoo  or  hhi  heirs.^ 

Tbis  freqaimt  repctitioD  and  re-enactment  of  laws  is  strik- 

i^y  tufjgoflife  of  a  growing  popular  opinion  which  rendered 

Ikem  rapidly  nugatory.     It  would  sseem  as  though  this  feeling 

ti  kflglli  grew  too  powerful  for  the  prejudices  of  the  rulers ; 

for  in  447  Thaododus  and    Valeotinian  issued  an   edict  in 

ooatnit  with  UM»r  law  of  42G.    It  ejcpressly  prohibited 


AadM.  Tit  t 
•UlIV.C«.TI«d.»i.t. 


ft  Ibid.  a. 

T  Lib.  iV.  Cod.  Tti«od.  si  a 
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the  hoirs  of  a  patron  from  endeavoriug  to  reduce  his  freedm^ 
to  slavery ;  and  while  it  granted  remedies  against  ingratitudoi 
it  annulled  the  ancient  oc/tb  contra  ingratos^  which  remanded 
the  freedman  to  his  former  condition.  It  likewise  gave  him  a 
much  larger  control  over  the  testamentary  disposition  of  his 
property  than  he  had  previously  enjoyed ;  and  these  provisional 
the  monarchs  declared,  arose  from  their  detestation  of  injustice, 
and  their  leaning  in  favor  of  liberty.^ 

Whatever  alleviations  the  lot  of  the  slave  received  during 
this  period,  either  from  the  legislation  of  the  ruler  or  the  growth 
of  liberal  public  opinion,  may  safely  be  attributed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Church.    Tliat  the  Church,  indeed,  was  looked 
upon  as  the  natural  protector  of  the  slave,  that  religion  favored 
his  emancipation,  and  that  his  liberation  was  regarded  ia  an 
act  acceptable  to  God,  is  sufficiently  manifested  by  several  laws 
enacted  about  this  time.    Thus,  by  a  constitution  of  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great,  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  was  enforced  by 
forbidding  any  legal  process  or  act  on  that  day ;  but  the  act  of 
manumission  was  expressly  excepted,  —  it  was  a  work  of  char- 
ity, and  therefore  no  violation  of  religious  observance.'    Some- 
what in  the  same  spirit  was  an  edict  of  Theodosius  the  Younger^ 
setting  at  liberty  any  Christian  slave  circumcised  by  a  Jewish 
master.^    Religion  likewise  led  to  the  suppression  of  one  of  the 
worst  abuses  of  slavery,  when  Constantius,  in  343,  decreed  that 
any  Christian  slave  sold  to  prostitution  could  be  redeemed  at  a 
fair  price  by  any  priest  or  Christian  man  of  good  character ;' 
and  this  reform  was  carried  out  to  its  legitimate  results  in  428 
by  Theodosius  the  Younger,  in  a  law  which  set  at  liberty  any 
slave  girl  employed  for  such  purposes,  and  doomed  to  exila 
and  the  mines  the  master  guilty  of  a  wrong  which  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Empire  was  recognized  as  a  regular  occupation  and 
source  of  profit.^    So  decided  an  interference  with  the  rights 
and  powers  of  slave-owners  betokened  a  steady  advance  in  the 
direction  of  liberty. 

Not  only  did  religion  thus  use  its  influence  in  favor  of  the 
slave,  but  the  Church  became  the  legalized  intercessor  between 

1  NoTeU.  Valent  m.  Tit  ut.  «  Lib.  XV.  Cod.  Theod.  viiL  1. 

•  Const.  2.  Cod.  m.  3dL  •  Ibid.  1. 

•  Conit  1.  Cod.  L  z. 
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btm  and  Im  master.    It  tlius  employed  its  right  of  asylum;  and 

u  432  it  '  *  -  -il  from  Theodo&ius  the  Younger  a  rescript 
which  est.  it  in  this  position.     Any  slave,  flying  from 

tiii  mii>t<tr'»  wralli,  could  take  refuge  in  a  churcli.  After  a 
r-*  ""  f  twenty-four  hours,  the  priests  were  bound  to  notify 
ti  r,  who  could  not  withdraw  tlio  fugitive  until  he  had 

ptedgvd  himself  to  a  full  pardon*^     The  right  thus  obtained 

was  qr  ^  '-     lied.     The  limit  of  twenty«four  hours  was  not 

aboerv  o  was  retained  until  the  master  could  satisfy 

tbo  clergy^  and  if  he  subsequently  violated  his  promise  of  for- 

pv he  was  promptly  excommunicated.^ 

iS  the  fHjfiition  of  davery  when  tiie  Western  Empire 

*•  -     IV     thrown  by  the  l>arbarians,  arresting  at  once  and  for 

1  ... .....:,,^Qg  influences  which  were  gradually  \mder- 

Lion,     Before  considering  tlie  effect  produced 

jUt  we  will  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  legisla- 

wru  u*  i  .'ii-iaiitinople,  where,  for  a  while  at  least,  the  progress 

«f  reform  continued  with  but  little  interference  from  external 


Ukr  it.-j;iri-i  '••^^-'  ^nstinian  assembled  for  the  gi-eat  work  of 

Itrigtiig  and  l  tlie  imperial  jurisprudence,  were  thor- 

OBgUy  imbued  witii  the  spirit  of  freedom ;  and  the  Emperor 

^MMalf  loist  no  fitting  opportunity  of  proclaiming  his  love  of 

tfert^,  aad  Iiis  hatred  of  slavery.'    His  legislation,  therefore, 

lirteoted  in  the  interest  of  the  slave  and  of  the  freedman. 

IS  a  presumed  slave,  either  claiming  or  defending  his  lib- 

.va»  allowed  to  appear  in  person  against  his  master,  with- 

•ttt  ibe  intervention  of  an  assertor ;  he  was  thus  given  a  sta- 

»     ■-   *  Tirt  equal  to  his  master,  and  was  removed  altogether 

ategory  of  mero  chattels**     All  the  restrictions  upon 

L.ju,  ik»  -bed  from  other  legal  acts,  arising 

:,-ui  *,H  .  '"  .^^*i..  i  ,j,  ,.„  toaster  or  of  the  slave,  were  removed 

WciK^c^^  :.*    The  L*  Furia  Caninia^  which  limited  the 

^vaet  to  bo  liberated  by  wiU|  was  repealed.^    AU 

'  L&L  1%,  Oq4.  Thm^  sir.  ft. 

'  rill  Af»ttt^t  L («ML 441 K nm. ▼.— CoaeU.  AroUteni,  II.  (lum. 443),csa.ii. 

*  CiK  a  CM^  Vtl.  tti.  ^Kovfttl.  XXIL  <»p.  Ttii. 

'  Ccr  yn  jii — Nona  cxrx.  c«p.  a.  —  contt  i.  Cod.  vil  xt. 
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doubtful  questions  were  decided  in  favor  of  freedoniy^  and  fhii 
was  carried  so  far  as  to  trench  upon  the  undoubted  rights  of 
masters.  Thus,  when  a  slave  was  owned  by  several  masten  in 
common,  and  one  of  them  desired  to  liberate  him,  the  rest 
were  obliged  to  part  with  their  shares  at  a  price  fixed  by  law;' 
and  if  one  of  the  shareholders  in  djing  left  his  sliare  to  ths 
slave  himself,  it  was  held  that  the  decedent  intended  to  set  him 
free,  and  the  heirs  were  obliged  to  purchase  the  other  shans, 
and  manumit  the  slave.'  If  a  man  had  children  bj  his  feinik 
slave,  and  died  without  making  special  disposition  of  them,  the 
mother  and  children  were  all  set  free.^  In  the  same  spirit,  if 
a  man  called  his  slave  his  son  in  any  legal  act,  the  slave  wti 
emancipated,  whether  the  fact  was  so,  or  tlie  words  were  only 
used  as  an  expression  of  affection.'*  Any  slave  who,  at  a  fii- 
neral  and  in  presence  of  the  heirs,  stood  at  his  master's  bier,  or 
walked  in  the  procession  with  a  cap  —  the  emblem  of  freedom 
—  on  his  head,  was  likewise  emancipated  by  the  act* 

The  laws  concerning  marriages  between  slaves  and  freemen 
were  thoroughly  reformed.  The  cruel  Senatusconsullum  CIov- 
dianutn  was  stigmatized  as  barbarous,  and  repealed.^  If  a  man 
married  a  slave,  believing  her  to  be  free,  the  marriage  was  an- 
nulled, and  the  parties  wore  separated  ;  ^  but  if  the  master  of 
the  slave  had  connived  at  the  deception,  the  slave  became  free, 
and  the  marriage  held  good  ;  ^  or,  if  the  master  had  given  bar 
in  marriage  with  a  dower,  she  was,  ipso  facto^  declared  free.* 

Penal  servitude,  which  had  entailed  dissolution  of  marriagey 
was  abolished.  No  man  could  be  reduced  from  freedom  to 
servitude,  nor  could  marriage  be  dissolved  on  any  such  pr^* 
text." 

Although  Justinian  preserved  the  L.  ^ia  Sentia^  ai  Sbx 
as  regarded  testamentary  manumissions  in  defraud  of  credi* 
tors,^  still  the  careful  provisions  of  his  laws  on  this  subject 
manifest  extreme  solicitude  to  secure  the  liberation  of  as  maisj 
slaves  as  possible  in  the  settlement  of  insolvent  estates.^ 

1  See  Constt.  14,  16,  17.  Cod.  VII.  4.        *  Norell.  XXIL  cap.  z. 

•  Const.  I.  Cod.  VII.  Tu.  •  Ibid.  xi. 

»  Const  2.  Cod.  VII.  vu.  w  Const  1.  f  9.  Cod.  VIL  rl 

«  Const.  3.  Cod.  VII.  XV.  "  Norell.  XXII.  cap.  tUL 

•  Const  1.  4  10.  Cod.  TIL  tL  »  Coiwt  5.  Cod.  VIL  IL 

•  Const  1.  ♦  5.  Cod.  VIL  tL  »  Const  15.  Cod.  VIL  IL 
»  Cod.  VU.  xxiT. 
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FftTorable  as  was  all  this  legislation  to  the  slave,  the  laws 
ittpecting  freedmen  were  not  less  liberal  and  enlightened. 
The  old  classification,  introduced  five  hundred  years  before  by 
Augustus,  was  abolished.  Justinian  declared  that  the  dedUitii 
enjoyed  an  empty  mockery  of  liberty,  not  endurable  in  his 
sjsiem  of  jurisprudence.^  The  freedom  of  the  Latini  was  no 
freedom,  since  it  was  lost  at  »the  hour  of  death.^  In  639,  he 
farther  bestowed  on  all  future  freedmen  the  full  rights  and 
priTUeges  of  freemen,  even  to  the  gold  ring  which  had  pre- 
fioQsIy  been  the  distinctive  mark  of  birth  and  station.^  At 
die  same  time  he  removed  all  restrictions  a§  to  their  marriage, 
tnd  even  Senators  were  permitted  to  marry  freedwomen. 
Marriages  with  slaves  were  not  allowed.  A  master  must  liber- 
ite  his  slave  before  he  could  marry  her ;  but  if  children  had 
been  bom  before  such  marriage,  they  were  rendered  free  and 
opable  of  inheritance  by  the  legal  union  of  their  parents.^ 

The  stormy  times  which  followed  the  reign  of  Justinian 
vere  not  favorable  to  the  prosecution  of  the  reforms  which  he 
kad  thus  carried  so  far,  while  the  succession  of  heresies,  whose 
bitter  strife  constitutes  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  East 
from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  century,  left  the  Church  little 
leisure  for  exerting  its  influence  in  favor  of  the  slave.  Rigid 
Qiurchmcn,  however,  gradually  c^me  to  regard  slave-holding 
as  sinful  in  ecclesiastics,  and  to  promulgate  the  rule  that  it 
▼as  permissible  only  to  the  laity.  St.  Theodore  Studita,  about 
the  year  790,  repeatedly  addresses  his  flock  on  the  subject, 
and  warns  them  that  man,  made  in  the  image  of  his  Creator, 
is  not  to  be  reduced  to  a  servile  condition  among  those  who 
are  all  servants  of  the  Lord.^  The  gathering  clouds  of  bar- 
barism, however,  erelong  began  to  «close  around  tlie  throne 
of  Constautiuo  and  Justinian.  The  Empire,  wasting  by  piece- 
meal and  struggling  for  existence,  became  more  and  more 


»  Cod.  VIL  T. 

*  Const.  I.  Cod.  VII.  Ti. 

»  Novell.  LXXVII.  cap.  i.,  iL    "  Sint  quidem  et  liberti  et  Ingenui." 

*  Ibid.,  cap.  iii. 

*  "  Kt  nunc  prsemaniens  edico,  no  qais  solitarios  dcgito,  nea  sapiDus  fertor,  nee 
■amiD  cogito,  iicu  scnrum  tencto."'  —  S.  Theod.  Stadit  Serm.  CIII.  And  again  : 
"  Non  houiinein  factum  ad  imaginem  divinam  scrvam  parabis,  nee  usni  privato  nee 
Dooa»tcrii  quod  administres  nee  agrorum.  Id  nam  lolU  mondanii  permittitor,  ati 
uptic."  —  Ibid.  Testament 
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corrupt.  The  savage  energy  of  Islamism  prevented  the  con* 
querors  from  yielding  to  tlie  influences  of  civilization  and  of 
the  true  religion ;  and  while  humanity  was  making  progress 
in  the  West,  it  sunk  in  the  East,  century  by  century,  into  a 
deeper  gloom  of  barbarism. 

The  Latin  Church  was  eventually  more  fortunate.  The 
barbaric  hordes  which  swept  over  the  Western  Empire,  and 
threatened  to  extinguish  forever  the  light  of  civilization,  sno- 
cumbed  one  by  one  to  its  influence ;  and  though  the  Church 
lost  much  of  softness  by  the  transfusion  of  wild  Teutome 
blood,  yet  it  preserved  the  seeds  of  love  and  charity  which, 
slowly  growing  through  the  centuries,  promise  to  oversliadow 
the  earth  in  the  fulness  of  time. 

The  new  clement  thus  introduced  diverted  the  progress  of 
practical  Christianity,  and  may  be  said  to  have  postponed  for 
many  centuries  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  of  Europe.  The 
task,  indeed,  might  well  appear  hopeless,  when  we  consider 
the  relationship  between  the  master  and  bondsman  among  Uie 
wild  barbarian  tribes,  and  reflect  that  the  high  places  in 
the  Church  soon  came  to  be  fliled  with  Frankish  and  Gothie 
prelates,  who  brought  with  them  all  their  ancestral  custom! 
and  prejudices. 

All  the  Leffes  Barbarorum  consider  slaves  simply  as  prop- 
erty. They  have  no  protection  for  themselves,  no  legal 
existence  save  through  the  rights  of  the  master  or  the  lav 
over  them.  Their  only  safeguard  is  the  damage  entailed  upon 
tlie  owner  by  their  loss  or  mutilation.  This  damage  is  the 
same  whether  the  slaves  be  killed  or  stolen ;  and  it  must  be 
made  good,  with  perhaps  some  little  additional  compensation 
for  the  wrong  inflicted  oa  him.  In  some  codes  this  damage  is 
established  at  a  fixed  rate ;  ^  in  others,  slaves  are  divided  into 
classes  according  to  their  value,  and  their  homicide  is  settled 
for  on  the  basis  of  the  legal  tariff;^  in  others,  again,  th^ 
master  has  the  right  of  appraising  his  loss  under  oath.^  By 
the  Salic  law,  when  one  slave  killed  another,  the  respective 
masters  divided  the    murderer,*  —  either  literally,  we  may 

1  L.  Salk.  (Text  L  of  Pardestiu),  Tit  x.  §  1  ;  Tit  zxzt.  §  6. 

•  L.  Barirnnd.  Tit  X. 

»  L.  Frision.  Tit  I.  f  11 ;  Tit  IV.  S  I. 

«  L.  8«Uc.  (Text  L)  Tit.  xzxv.  §  1. 
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pmume,  or  by  means  of  a  pecuniary  transaction,  as  the  whim 
night  take  them.  If  a  man  beat  the  slave  of  another,  so  as 
to  cripple  him  for  forty  days,  a  trifling  fine  paid  the  owner  for 
the  loss  of  his  bondsman's  labor.^  A  slave  accused  of  crime 
WIS  tortured  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  no  confession  was 
extracted  by  the  legal  torment,  the  aggrieved  party,  by  de- 
positing a  pledge  with  the  owner,  could  take  the  unfortunate 
ind  continue  the  torture  at  his  pleasure,  subject  only  to  the 
condition,  that,  if  the  poor  wretch  died  on  the  rack,  his  value 
must  be  made  good  out  of  the  security  given  .^  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  provision  is  made  only  for  accusations  against  slaves 
brought  by  third  parties.  For  their  own  grievances,  masters 
had  the  law  in  their  own  hands,  and  required  no  powers  be- 
jond  the  utter  irresponsibility  of  their  ownership. 

Under  such  a  system,  the  value  of  a  slave  was,  as  we  have 
■id,  his  only  protection ;  and,  with  a  tribe  of  wandering  or 
Bcarody  settled  conquerors,  his  value  was  very  small.'  Thus, 
among  the  Salian  Franks,  the  payment  for  stealing  or  killing  a 
skilled  slave  was  thirty  solidi^  while  for  stealing  a  stud-horse  it 
was  forty-five,  or  a  tame  stag,  thirty-five ;  for  skinning  the  car- 
CiSB  of  a  horse  without  the  owner's  consent,  thirty ;  and  for 
riding  a  horse  without  permission,  likewise  thirty  solidi,^  It  is 
easy  to  see  from  this  how  slender  was  the  safeguard  which  pro- 
tected the  slave  from  the  cruelty  of  the  freeman  or  the  wanton 
caprice  of  the  master. 

The  brutality  of  this  barbarian  servitude  is  equally  mani- 
fested in  the  regulations  respecting  marriages  between  slaves 
and  freemen.  In  such  unions,  the  party  who  was  free,  whether 
husband  or  wife,  became  a  slave,  and  the  offspring  were  like- 
wise slaves.*  Under  the  Ripuarian  law,  however,  a  woman 
under  such  circumstances  had  the  privilege  of  escaping  by 
murdering   her   husband.^    One   text   of   the  Salic  code  pro- 

*  L.  Salic.  (Emend.)  Tit.  xxxvii.  S  4. 

*  L.  Salic.  (Text  L)  Tit.  xl.  SS  3,  4. 

'  L.  Salic.  (Text  L)  Tit.  xxxv.  4  6  ;  Tit  xxxviii.  ^  1 ;  Tit.  xxxiii.  S  2 ;  Tit.  Ixv. 
IS;  Tit.  zxiii.  There  were  in  addition  the  legal  expenses  and  the  claim  of  the  fisc 
on  all  compositions,  which  brought  ap  the  cost  of  killing  a  slave  to  75  sol.  Tit 
xxxT.  S  7. 

*  L  Ripaar.  Tit.  Iviii.  f  11.  L.  Salic.  (Emend.)  Tit  xiv.  SS  %  H-  Marculf. 
Formal.  Lib.  II.  No.  xxix.    Formal.  Bignon.  No.  x. 

*  L  Ripaar.  Tit  Iviii.  §  18.     "  SpaU  Tel  conocola.*' 
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Tides  that,  if  a  woman  marry  a  slave,  all  her  property  shall  be 
coufiscated,  any  of  her  kindred  may  kill  her  without  paying 
blood-money  either  to  the  family  or  the  fisc,  any  relative  giving 
her  bread  or  hospitality  shall  be  fined  fifteen  solidiy  and  the 
audacious  slave  shall  be  put  to  death  by  the  severest  torture.^ 
By  the  Lombard  law,  a  freewoman  marrying  a  slave  might  be 
put  to  death  within  the  year  by  any  member  of  her  family ; 
if  they  abstained  from  this,  she  became  a  slave  of  the  fisc.* 
So,  in  the  Burgundian  code,  both  parties  to  such  unions  were 
to  be  killed ;  but  if  the  kindred  of  the  woman  did  not  see  fit 
to  put  her  to  death,  she  became  a  slave  of  the  king.' 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  references  of  this  kind ;  but  we 
have  given  enough  to  illustrate  the  material  upon  which  the 
Church  had  to  act,  and  the  influences  to  which  it  was  exposed. 
To  its  honor  be  it  said,  that,  even  while  it  was  striving  for  its 
own  safety,  and  dexterously  fighting  the  battle  which  eventu- 
ally left'  it  master  of  its  conquerors,  it  never  abandoned  the 
helpless  multitudes  of  which  it  was  sole  protector.  In  thoee 
wild  times,  wlicn  Prankish  and  Oothic  warriors  not  seldom 
wore  the  episcopal  mitre,  we  may  find  frequent  instances  of 
selfishness,  cases  in  which  personal  or  class  aggrandizement 
outweighed  the  precepts  of  love  and  charity  which  the  Church 
never  ceased  to  preach  ;  but  these  human  failings  should  not 
blind  us  to  the  vast  influence  which  was  honestly  exerted  in 
favor  of  the  oppressed,  at  a  period  when  to  make  such  an 
efibrt  was  to  risk  that  influence  itself. 

We  have  seen  that,  by  the  early  laws  of  all  the  tribes,  the 
slave  owner  was  absolute  master  of  the  life  and  limb  of  his 
slave.  There  was  no  court  to  which  the  latter  could  appeal 
for  safety  or  for  redress.  The  law  took  no  account  of  him 
save  as  his  master's  chattel.  Yet  the  Church  stood  boldly  up 
between  them,  and,  in  the  name  of  a  higher  law,  interposed 
while  the  slave  was  living,  and  sought  to  avenge  his  wrongB 
after  he  was  dead. 

Thus,  through  all  these  troublous  times,  the  Church  main- 
tained the  right  of  asylum,  and  forced  the  half-heathen  Mero- 


1  Cap.  ExiTAT.  v.  of  PardcMos  (Lejdcn  MS.)* 

•  L.  Lonffobani.  Lib.  II.  Tit.  ix.  1. 1 

•  L.  Bargund.  Tit.  xxxv.  ^  2,  3. 
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fiDgian  to  respect  the  power  granted  by  a  forgotten  Christian 
Imperor.  The  savage  Frank  must  forego  his  yengeauce  ere 
ke  can  win  his  slaye  from  the  shadow  of  the  altar ;  and  if  the 
flighied  pardon  be  yioiated,  the  watchful  priest  exeommuni- 
mtOB  the  perjurer.  The  fugitive  who  once  reaches  the  sacred 
porch  is  secure,  as  far  as  the  power  of  the  Church  can  bind 
the  minds  and  souls  of  men.^  And,  where  the  unconverted 
Krank  or  the  heretic  Arian  is  concerned,  good  Catholic  se* 
enrity  is  required  for  the  protection  of  the  slave.'  The  , 
clergy  themselves  were  not  excepted,  and  were  taught  by 
suspension  and  penance  to  set  a  proper  example  to  their 
flodu.*  When,  indeed,  a  slave  had  been  guilty  of  some 
atrocious  crime,  the  master  was  forced  only  to  forego  all 
bodily  chastisement ;  the  criminal  might  be  disgraced  by 
shaving  the  head,  and  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  wrong-doing 
bf  heavy  tasks.^ 

We  have  said  that  the  life  of  the  slave  was  legally  at  the 
■ercy  of  his  master,  who  could  no  more  be  called  to  account 
before  the  tribunals  for  the  slaughter  of  his  bondsman,  than  for 
that  of  his  ox  or  his  dog.  Here,  again,  the  Church  interposed 
its  spiritual  authority,  and  sought  to  throw  some  protection 
ofer  the  despised  class.  Excommunication  or  penance  for 
ftvo  years  was  denounced  against  him  who  should  put  his 
dare  to  death  without  the  sanction  of  a  court  ;^  and  though 
the  penalty  may  not  seem  particularly  efficacious,  it  has  sig- 
nificance from  the  fact  that,  where  the  law  could  take  its 
eoorse,  tlie  life  of  the  freeman  is  not  guarded  by  any  ccclcsias- 
tieal  regulation  of  the  period. 

Nor  was  it  only  with  respect  to  life  and  limb  that  the  Church 

1  Gonctl.  AnreliAneoB.  L  (urn.  511),  can.  iii. 

'  ConcU.  Aarelianens.  V.  (ann.  549),  c&o.  xxii. 

'  Coocil.  Ilcrdens.  (ann.  523),  can.  yiii. 

*  ConciL  Epaonens.  (ann.  517),  can.  xzxix. 
«    *  Coodl.  Agathens.  (ann.  506),  can.  IxiL     Ck>neil.  Epaonens.  (ann.  517),  can. 
ixiiT. 

Thete  canon.1  show  how  soon  the  barbarian  carelessness  of  life  bad  affected  the 
Chirch.  In  305,  before  the  conreraion  of  Constantine,  the  Council  of  Illiberis 
■dopced  a  canon  to  punish  jealous  mistresses  who,  in  the  blind  fury  of  their  rage, 
■igbt  best  their  female  slaves  to  death.  If  the  act  were  done  intentionally,  seven 
fwi  of  penitence  were  requisite  to  wipe  awaj  the  sin ;  if  unintentional,  five  years. 
OmoL  £iiberit.  can.  r. 
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exercised  a  watchful  care  oyer  those  who  had  no  other  pro- 
tector. In  650,  the  Council  of  Rouen  reminded  the  faithful 
that  Christ  redeemed  with  his  precious  blood  the  slave  as  well 
as  the  freeman,  that  he  chose  his  Apostles  from  the  humblest 
ranks,  and  that  the  lofty  in  pride  and  station  were  hateful  to 
God.  A  stern  reproof  was  administered  to  those  who  kept 
their  herdsmen  and  ploughmen  like  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
allowed  them  no  religious  privileges ;  and  they  were  admon- 
ished, that  at  the  last  great  day  they  would  be  responsible  for 
the  souls  of  their  slaves.^  The  same  care  was  manifested  by 
another  Council  the  year  previous,  in  ordering  that  no  slave 
should  be  sold  beyond  the  confines  of  the  kingdom,  and  con- 
demning any  international  slave-trade  as  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.'  Frequent  prohibitions  were  launched  against 
the  holding  of  Christian  slaves  by  Jews ;  and  in  581  the  first 
Council  of  Macon  stretched  its  authority  so  far  as  to  order 
that  all  such  should  be  redeemed  or  purchased  by  Christians 
for  twelve  solidi  each,  a  price  far  below  their  value ;  and  if  the 
master  refused  to  part  with  them,  they  were  declared  free.' 
So,  in  625,  the  Council  of  Rheims  assumed  authority  to  forbid 
masters,  who  were  obUged  to  part  with  their  slaves,  from  sell- 
ing them  to  Jews  or  heathens.  All  such  sales  were  pro- 
nounced void,  and  the  sellers  were  excomm\micated>  Evi- 
dently, the  Church  was  disposed  to  go  as  far  as  it  dared  in 
interfering  with  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  masters. 

It  did  not  teach,  as  some  so-called  Christian  ministers  and 
prelates  have  done  in  our  day,  that  slavery  was  a  blessing. 
The  Council  of  Rouen,  alluded  to  above,  declared  that  the 
liberation  of  captives  was  the  highest  duty  of  Christians ;  and 
that  this  teaching  was  general,  and  not  imfruitful,  is  shown  by 
the  numerous  charters  of  liberation  which  have  reached  us. 
Nearly  all  the  formulas  for  those  prove  that  the  emancipation 
of  a  slave  was  regarded  as  an  act  acceptable  to  God,  which 
the  donor  performed  in  the  hope  of  gaining  pardon  for  bis 
sins.  The  notaries  who  drafted  these  deeds  were  all  ecclesi- 
astics; and  the  pious  phrases  employed  show  that  both  the 
good  and  the  selfish  impul^s  of  the  laity  were  carefully 

1  Goncil.  Rotomag.  (urn.  S50),  aui.ziT.  *  Condi.  MatiiooD.  (ann.  5Sl),  can.  ztL 
*  OondL  Cabiilon.  can.  ix.  *  ConciL  Bemeni.  (ann.  Sa9)«  can.  zi. 
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directed  in  favor  of  freedom.^  Nor  was  tho  teaching  hj  ex- 
ample wanting,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  numerous  instances 
rdated  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  in  the  contemporary  ha- 


The  greatest  ecclesiastic  of  the  period,  Gregory  I.,  lent  the 
immense  weight  of  his  name  and  influence  to  the  cause  of 
emancipation.  In  manumitting  two  slaves  of  the  Church,  he 
expressly  declares  that  we  do  well  when  we  restore  to  liberty 
those  whom  nature  created  free,  and  who  have  been  reduced 
to  slavery  by  the  laws  of  man,  since  the  Saviour  himself 
aasumed  the  human  form  in  order  to  break  our  chains,  and  to 
restore  us  all  to  freedom.  These  pious  considerations  he  de- 
clares to  be  the  motive  which  prompts  him  to  release  the 
objects  of  his  benevolence,  —  a  motive  of  universal  applica- 
tion, and  as  sufficient  for  the  liberation  of  all  slaves  as  of 
one.* 

All  this  points  directly  to  universal  emancipation ;  but  the 
Church  was  not  unselfish  enough  to  give  practical  application, 
even  in  its  own  sphere,  to  the  principles  which  it  thus  promul- 
gated. Nor,  indeed,  could  this  be  expected  in  an  age  of  law- 
less violence,  when  the  poor  and  humble  were  glad  to  gain 
protection  at  any  price,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  surrendering 
themselves  as  slaves  to  some  powerful  neighbor  or  wealthy 

^  For  instance :  "  Qui  debitam  sibi  ncxam  relaxat  servitium,  mcrccdem  in  fu- 
tmimapad  Dominam  sibi  retribaere  confidat."  —  '*Pro  rcmissione  peccatornm  meo- 
rem."  —  '*  Propter  nomen  Domini  et  retribatione  ictema."  —  **  In  Dei  nomine,  pro 
inima  mcie  remedio,  vel  pro  meis  pcccatis  minnendis,  nt  in  fatarum  Dominos 
vcniam  mibi  pr«stare  dignetnr/'  etc.  V.  Marcalf.  Formal.  Lib.  II.  No.  xxxii.,  xxxiii., 
zxxir.  Append.  Marcalf.  No.  xiii.  Formal.  Sirmond.  No.  xii.  Formal.  Bignon. 
No.  i.    Fonnol.  Lindenbrog.  No.  Ixxxv.,  xc,  xci.,  xcii.,  xciv.,  xcv.,  xcvi.,  etc. 

*  This  declaration  of  Gregory's  is  worthy  of  transcription  entire :  "  Cam  Re- 
demptor  noster,  totias  conditor  creatarse,  titd  hoc  propitiatas  hamanam  volaerit 
carnem  assamere,  at  Divinitatis  sass  gratia,  dimpto  qao  tenebomur  captivi  Tincalo 
territatis,  pristinsB  nos  restitacret  libertati ;  salubriter  agitar  si  homines,  quos  ab 
initio  Hberof  natara  protalit,  et  jas  gcntiam  jago  sobstituit  scrvitutis,  in  ea  in  qaa 
aati  fncrant,  manamittentis  beneficio  libertate  rcddantur.  Atqae  ideo  pietatis  in- 
Outn.  et  hojas  rci  consideratione  permoti,  vos  Montanam  «tqoe  Thomam,  famalos 
mctn  Roronnc  ecclesisB,  cai  Deo  adjutore  dcsorvimos,  liberos  ex  hac  die  circsqae 
Romanov  efficimas,  omneqae  Tobis  restrum  relaxamas  peculiam."  —  Gratian.  De- 
cret  P.  II.  can.  xii.  q.  2,  can.  68  (an.  595). 

Gregory,  however,  had  two  years  before  bestowed  a  slave  on  his  coansellor 
Theodore  (Ibid.,  can.  67),  showing  that  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  logical  appli- 
cttion  of  the  principles  which  he  so  broadly  enunciated. 
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monastery.  The  .Church  held  many  slayes,  and  their  treat* 
ment  in  general  was  sufficiently  humane  to  cause  their  num- 
bers to  grow  by  voluntary  accretion.  Manumissions,  however, 
were  frequent,  and,  considering  all  circumstances,  were  greatly 
favored. 

As  the  Church  became  wealthy,  the  management  of  iti 
property  grew  to  be  a  source  of  care  and  perplexity.  It  waa 
peculiarly  subject  to  dilapidation  at  the  hands  of  unfaitliful 
stewards;  and,  from  an  early  period,  stringent  regulations 
were  found  necessary  to  check  its  alienation  by  those  to  whom 
it  was  intrusted.  Bishops  and  priests  were  forbidden  to  sell 
or  give  away  the  possessions  of  their  dioceses  or  benefices ;  and, 
unless  they  made  restitution  or  compensation,  their  acts  were 
invalid.  It  is  a  notewortliy  fact,  that  an  exception  was  made 
in  favor  of  slaves  whom  they  emancipated,'  provided  those 
slaves  remained  as  freedmen  of  the  Church  and  devoted  to 
its  service.^ 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  ecclesiastic  in  charge  of  a 
church  was  empowered,  at  his  discretion,  to  manumit  tlie 
slaves  intrusted  to  him.  In  506,  the  Council  of  Agde  went 
even  farther  than  this,  and  authorized  bishops  not  only  to  lib- 
erato  slaves,  but  to  endow  them  with  a  moderate  amount 
either  of  money  or  land ;  the  sole  restriction  being,  that,  if  the 
limit  specified  for  the  gift  was  exceeded,  the  excess  could  be 
recalled  after  the  death  of  the  manumittor.^  To  any  one  who 
is  familiar  with  the  jealous  care  exercised  to  prevent  any  alir 
enatiou  of  ecclesiastical  property,  tliis  concession  in  favor  of 
the  liberated  slave  may  well  appear  extraordinary. 

It  is  true  that  a  few  years  cifterwards,  in  517,  the  Council 
of  Epaone  prohibited  abbots  from  emancipating  the  slaves 
of  their  monasteries.  At  this  period,  the  life  of  a  monk  was 
one  of  labor ;  and  the  idleness  of  the  freedman  was  thought  to 

^  "  Ita  tamcn  lihertos  qoot  Mcerdotet  presbyteri  Tel  diaconi  de  ecclesia  sibi  oom- 
mifsa  faccre  volaerintg  actis  eoclesUs  prosequi  jabemof ;  quod  ti  iacera  oontemp- 
aerint,  plarait  cos  ad  propriam  roTerti  ferritiiifii."  —  Statot.  Scdet.  Antiq.  cap.  xxmL 
(Concil.  Cardiag.  lY.  ann.  39S.) 

*  Concil.  Agathens.  can.  riii.,  zliz.  Another  canon  of  the  tame  Conncil  granted 
permiatioQ  to  the  bUhopi  to  fell  inch  ilarei  at  were  afflicted  with  what  oar  Soath- 
en  ptjchologifti  used  to  call  drapetomama,^titub  inaane  desire  of  liber^,  which 
prompted  them  to  ran  awaj. 
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oftr  an  nnplemsaiit  contrast  to  the  toil  of  the  hard-working 
knthien.^  A  centurj  later,  the  Council  of  Bheims,  in  prohib- 
itiag  the  posthumous  alienation  of  slaves,  did  not  restrict  their 
MDunission.' 

In  Spain,  the  subject  gave  rise  to  endless  trouble.  In  589, 
die  third  Council  of  Toledo  confirmed  the  right  of  the  bish- 
opi  to  liberate  slaves  according  to  the  ancient  canons;^  but 
diortly  afterwards,  in  597,  the  fourth  Council  stigmatized  as 
robbers  of  tlie  poor  those  bishops  who  manumitted  the  slaves 
of  the  Church  without  giving  an  equivalent,  and  their  succes- 
lon  were  instructed  to  reclaim  all  who  were  set  free  under 
inch  circumstances.  At  the  same  time,  prelates  who  had 
hsDofitted  their  dioceses  in  any  way  were  allowed  the  privilege 
of  manumission ;  but  the  right  of  patronage  over  the  freed- 
men  and  their  posteritj  was  carefully  reserved.^  This  settled 
the  princi|de  among  the  Wisigoths,  but  bishops  contrived  to 
emancipate,  and  freedmen  endeavored  to  throw  off  their  sub- 
jeetion  to  their  holy  patron.  Until  the  conquest  of  Spain  by 
tbe  Saracens,  the  Councils  were  perpetually  obliged  to  repeat 
the  canons,  and  devise  new  modes  of  protecting  themselves 
igtiust  the  audacious  attempts  of  their  liberated  slaves.^ 

While  thus  occasionally  jealous  of  ecclesiastical  rights,  the 
Church  showed  itself  equally  vigilant  in  defending  those  of 
freedmen  in  general.  The  practice,  introduced  by  Constantine, 
of  manumitting  slaves  in  churches,  seemed  to  place  them  in 
9ome  degree  under  ecclesiastical  guardianship ;  and,  as  it  be- 
eame  the  general  custom,  the  Church  gradually  throw  its  pro- 
tecting care  over  all  the  unfortunate  class.  Even  before  the 
subversion  of  the  Western  Empire,  the  proceedings  of  several 
Councils  show  that  this  protection  was  extended  over  those 

*  Concil  Epaon.  can.  riiL 

*  Condi  Remens.  (ann.  625),  can.  ziii. 
'  Coocil.  Toletan.  IIL  can.  vi. 

*  Condi.  Toletan.  IV.  can.  Ixvii.,  Izriii.,  Ixix.,  Ixx.,  Ixxi.  The  taming  point  of 
tbo  qimtioo  teems  to  hare  been  at  the  Council  of  Serille  in  590,  when  the  mann- 
BiHions  and  donations  of  slaves  to  his  kindred  by  Qaadentios,  lato  Bishop  of  Ecija, 
««re  contested,  and  the  case  dedded  in  fiivor  of  the  Charch.  Concil.  Hispalcns.  I. 
csa  i.,  ii. 

*  Condi,  nispalens.  IL  (ann.  618),  can.  riii.  Toletan.  VI.  (ann.  638),  can.  ix.,  x. 
Toietin.  IX.  (ann.  655),  can.  xfi.,  xfli.,  xir.,  xr.,  xri.  Emeritens.  (ann.  666),  can. 
tx.   Ccsaraiigiutan.  UI.  (ann.  691 ),  can.  ir. 
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who  were  freed  by  testament,  as  well  as  before  the  altar.  Any 
attempt  to  remand  them  to  slavery  was  prohibited  under  pun 
of  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  patrons  who  brought  actions 
against  them  on  the  plea  of  ingratitude  were  required  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  manner  designated  by  the  Church.^ 

Tliis  was  already  a  bold  intrusion  on  the  well-dcfin  A  limits 
^  of  a  rigid  and  time-honored  system  of  jurisprudence. '  In  the 
wild  times  which  followed,  however,  amid  the  crash  of  conflict- 
ing codes  and  tiio  all-pervading  law  of  Uie  strongest,  the  Church, 
taking  advantage  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  old  landmarb, 
made  bolder  assumptions,  and  dared  even  more  in  favor  of  a 
class  wliich  liad  no  other  guardians.  As  early  as  506,  the 
Council  of  Agde  declared  that  all  who  had  received  manumis- 
sion at  the  altar  should  be  defended  in  case  of  necessity,  and  it 
denounced  expulsion  from  the  Church  against  those  who  should 
illegally  oppress  them.'  In  549,  two  Councils,  those  of  Orleani 
and  Clermont,  pronounced  it  a  sin  against  God  to  reduce  to 
servitude  those  who  had,  '^  Dei  considerationej^*  been  liberated 
at  the  altar ;  and  a  unanimous  resolution  was  adopted  to  defend 
them  in  all  cases,  except  when  they  liad  committed  crimes  in- 
volving the  legal  penalty  of  slavery.* 

In  585,  another  step  was  taken  by  the  Council  of  Maoon, 
which  placed  the  Church  in  the  position  of  the  recognized  g^uar- 
dian  of  all  frcedmen,  and  assumed  their  quarrels  as  its  own. 
It  tlireatened  with  damnation  all  who  should  disregard  its 
decrees,  declared  that  it  would  defend  all  freedmen  against 
assaults  on  their  liberty,  and  assigned  the  decision  of  all  cases 
in  which  freedmen  were  concerned  to  the  bishops,  or  to  such 
assessors  as  tlicy  might  select  to  sit  with  them  in  judgment ; 
the  civil  judge,  indeed,  could  only  act  when  invited  thereto 
by  his  episcopal  brother.^  'In  615,  the  fifth  Council  of  Paris 
followed  this  up  by  arrogating  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts  all 
cases  in  which  freedmen  were  concerned,  and  threatening  with 
excommunication  those  who  should  dare  to  bring  such  mat- 


1  Concil.  Araosican.  I  (ann.  441),  can.  rii.  Arelafiena.  II.  (ann.  443),  can. 
xxzir. 

*  Concil.  Af^theni.  (ann.  906),  can.  xzix. 

*  Concil.  Aorelianeos.  V.  can.  tiL    AnrenMis.  IL  can.  tU. 

*  Condi.  Matifoon.  IL  (ann.  5S5),  can.  tU. 
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ten  before  the  laj  tribunals,  or  should  refuse  to  obey  a  sen- 
taDce  duly  pronounced.  It  moreover  declared  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  all  priests  to  defend  the  freedmen.^  The  value  of  the  privi- 
leges tiius  won  for  freedom  can  scarcely  be  computed. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  for  the  Church  manifested  its  practiciU 
iBfterestL  in -freedom  by  its  efforts  to  prevent  the  subjection  of 
freemen  to  slavery,  —  a  process  for  which  the  barbarian  codes 
gave  great  facility.  Thus,  in  567,  a  Council  at  Lyons  deplored 
the  numerous  cases  in  which  men  were  reduced  to  slavery 
without  color  of  justice,  and  it  excommunicated  all  who  should 
be  guilty  of  such  attempts.^  A  similar  canon,  but  couched  in 
eien  stronger  terms,  was  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Rheims  in 
625.'  In  the  same  spirit,  another  Council  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury decreed  that,  when  a  freedman  sold  himself  to  slavery,  he 
could  at  any  time  be  redeemed  on  repayment  of  the  sum  ad- 
vanced ;  and  further,  tliat,  when  such  a  slave  was  married  to  a 
free  person,  tlie  issue  of  tlie  marriage  should  be  free.^  The 
Church  could  only  have  obtained  tlie  power  thus  to  contravene 
the  written  law  by  a  bold  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  already 
aoomed :  tliat  it  ventured  to  do  so  is  a  striking  proof  of  its 
eagerness  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  that  it  had  earned  the 
position  of  the  defender  of  liberty. 

In  one  respect,  the  relations  between  the  Church  and  the 
slave  would  appear  to  conflict  with  the  general  favor  shown  to 
freedom  and  human  equality.  The  slave  who  was  admitted  to 
orders  was  not  thereby  emancipated.  His  master  could  redaun 
him;  and  by  the  earlier  canons  lie  was  not  to  be  received  in  the 
ranks  cither  of  the  regul^  or  secular  clergy. 

That  in  the  times  of  persecution  a  slave  could  not  be  op- 
dained  without  the  master's  consent,  is  not  surprising.'*  In  a 
lociety  so  purified,  it  may  well  be  assumed  that  no  Cliristian 
master  would  refuse  consent,  or  even  liberty,  to  any  one  deemed 
vorthy  by  the  Church  to  be  a  minister  of  Christ ;  while,  if  the 

^  Condi.  Parisiens.  Y.  (ann.  615),  can.  ▼.  Clotairo  IL  confirmed  thU,  and  gare  it 
the  fall  force  of  law.    Edict  Ctilot  IL,  ann.  615,  cap.  tU.  (Balnz.) 
'  Cuocil.  Ln^iui.  IL  (ann.  567),  can.  iii. 
'  Concil.  JEieroenfl.  (ann.  625),  can.  xvii. 

*  Concil.  Loc.  Incert  can.  xiv.  (Brun«»  Canon.  Concil.  II.  S60). 

*  Cftiion.  A|KH)toli.  Itfkxi.    The  Council  of  llliberii  wcnteren  further,  prohibits 
■C  t^  unlinutioii  of  frecdinen  of  la^  patroni.   Coniul.  Eliberit.  (ann.  805),  can.  Ixxx. 
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master  were  a  heathen,  the  slave  ordained  without  his  knowl- 
edge or  against  his  wishes  would  have  scanty  opportunity  of 
discharging  his  sacred  duties.  Even  after  the  conversion  of 
Constautine,  these  reasons  still  had  weight,  and  others  yet 
more  imperative  arose.  The  institution  of  monachism  afibrded 
an  asylum  for  fugitives  and  criminals ;  and  had  legal  force  been 
given  to  the  claim  that  the  clerical  profession  conferred  eman- 
cipation, the  societies  of  anchorites  would  have  attracted  hordes 
of  ferocious  and  untamed  savages,  who  would  have  perverted 
the  system  and  brought  it  into  general  discredit. 

Besides  this,  the  Church  speedily  claimed  for  its  members 
exemptions  of  the  most  valuable  character,  —  release  from  the 
terrible  public  burdens  which  were  eating  out  the  heart  of  the 
republic,  and  rendering,  in  many  instances,  citizenship  a  curse 
rather  than  a  privilege.  The  threatened  absorption  of  the 
active  producing  elements  of  society  soon  attracted  attention ; 
and  laws  of  a  comprehensive  character  were  enacted,  prohibit- 
ing clerkship  to  all  who  owed  service,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate.^ Slaves  could  scarcely  complain  when  they  were  merely 
subjected  to  the  same  regulations  as  the  decurions  and  curiales, 
classes  whose  burdens  arose  from  their  honors  and  prominence. 
This  rule  was  constantly  transgressed.  In  443,  St.  Leo  L 
deplored  that  the  ranks  of  tlie  priesthood  were  crowded  with 
tliose  who  were  unfitted  for  it  either  by  birth  or  education,  and 
he  directs  that  in  future  none  should  be  admitted  who  were 
bound  in  any  way ;  alluding,  we  may  presume,  to  public  as 
well  as  private  obligations.'  The  Church,  indeed,  was  inter- 
ested in  sustaining  these  laws;  for  an  abuse  sprang  up,  by 
which  masters  procured  the  ordination  of  their  slaves,  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  benefices  occupied  by  the  latter.  To 
prevent  this,  the  Emperor  Leo  I.,  about  the  year  470,  directed 
that  no  slave  should  be  eligible  to  the  priesthood,  unless  liber 
ated  for  the  purpose  by  his  master.^ 

Refuge  in  monasteries  was  frequently  sought  by  slaves  to 

1  Lib.  tX.  Cod.  Theod.  xlr.  3. 

*  "  Admittantar  pmssini  ad  ordinem  sacram  quibiu  nulla  nataliam  nolla  moram 
dignitas  saffragatur ;  et  qui  a  dominis  suis  libeitatom  oonaeqoi  minime  potoemnti 
ad  faitig^iam  Bacerdotii,  tanquam  Mirilis  rilitas  hnnc  jure  capiat,  piorehmitiir,"  eic* 
.—  Leon.  L  Epist  UniTenia  Bpiicopia. 

•  OoMt  37.  Cod.  L  OL 
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MCipe  their  bondage ;  and  after  a  sojourn  more  or  less  pro- 
longed, they  returned  to  the  world  as  freemen.  In  451,  the 
Council  of  Chaloedon  threatened  with  excommunication  those 
eoDcemed  in  admitting  to  monastic  vows  slayos  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  masters ;  ^  .while  the  Emperor  Leo,  about 
470,  decided  that  in  such  cases  the  master's  consent  gave  free- 
dom to  the  slave  as  long  as  he  remained  a  monk,  but  that,  if  he 
ibandoned  his  monastic  life,  the  master  was  at  liberty  to  re- 
diim  him.'  The  frequent  repetition  of  these  commands  shows 
bow  futile  was  the  effort  to  deprive  the  bondsman  of  admission 
to  the  Church. 

In  the  East,  this  delicate  question  was  finally  settled  by  Jus- 
tinian, on  a  basis  strongly  leaning  in  favor  of  freedom.  While 
be  positively  forbade  —  ^*  ui  nan  ex  hoc  venerabili  clero  injuria 
Jiat^* — any  curialis  or  public  oflScer  to  be  admitted  to  clerk- 
ship; unless  he  were  already  a  monk  of  fifteen  years'  standing, 
the  Emperor  ordered  that  any  slave  obtaining  ordination  with 
the  knowledge  of  his  master  should  be  free  and  remain  in 
the  Church.  If  without  his  master's  knowledge,  a  year  was 
allowed  for  his  reclamation,  and  after  that  he  was  free,  ipso 
faelo,  as  Iqng  as  he  remained  in  the  Church.  The  colonic  or 
predial  slaves,  could  enter  the  Church,  even  without  permis- 
fion  from  their  masters,  subject  only  to  the  condition  of  not 
ifaandoning  their  agricultural  occupation.^ 

As  regards  the  monastic  profession,  he  was  even'  more  lib- 
eraL  A  novitiate  of  three  years  was  required  of  all  applicants, 
during  which  claims  could  be  presented,  and  after  which  the 
novice  became  a  monk ;  when,  if  a  slave,  he  was  lost  irrevoca- 
bly to  his  master,  unless  he  voluntarily  abandoned  his  convent. 
Eren  during  the  term  of  probation,  however,  fugitive  slaves 
were  only  rendered  up  on  proof  of  having  fled  to  escape  pun- 
ishment for  crime.  If  criminals,  they  were  given  up  on  prom- 
ise of  pardon.  K  of  good  conversation,  and  nothing  were 
proved  against  them,  the  master's  claim  was  fruitless.^ 

In  the  West,  the  Church  was  unable  to  obtain  legislation  so 

*  Coodl.  Chaloed.  can.  it. 

*  Conat.  3S.  Cod  L  ui 

I  KoTell.  CXXIII.  cap.  xr.,  zvi.  (ann.  541). 

*  NofeU.  V.  eap.  it  (ann.  535). 
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eolightenecL  We  have  seen  how  stringent,  under  the  barbft- 
rian  codes,  was  the  tie  which  bound  the  slave  to  his  master, 
and  can  readily  conceive  how  hopeless  must  have  been  the 
attempt  to  procure  its  relaxation  in  favor  of  those  who  might 
seek  a  refuge  in  the  cloister  or  in  Uie  ministry  of  the  altar. 
Slaves  were  simply  property,  like  asses  and  swine,  —  somewhat 
less  valuable,  indeed,  than  a  stud-horse  or  a  village  bull ;  and 
the  owner  could  demand  compensation  for  his  loss,  as  he  could 
for  a  fractured  finger  or  any  other  damage.  Yet  the  Church, 
in  such  cases,  refused  to  render  up  the  slave,  and  preferred  to 
purchase  his  liberty  at  a  heavy  price.  Thus,  in  511,  the  Council 
of  Orleans  provided  that  a  slave  ordained  without  Uie  knowl- 
edge of  his  master  must  be  paid  for  at  twice  his  value.  If  the 
officiating  bishop  was  acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  he 
paid  the  fine ;  if  not,  it  fell  on  those  who  warranted  Uie  postu- 
lant or  requested  his  ordination.^  Another  Council,  in  538, 
prohibited  the  ordination  of  slaves,  and  punished  a  wilful  vio> 
lation  of  the  rule  by  a  suspension  of  the  officiating  bishop  from 
tlie  celebration  of  mass  for  a  year.'  These  canons  do  not  seem 
to  have  met  with  proper  observance,  for  in  549  the  prohibition 
was  repeated,  but  the  penalty  was  reduced  to  six  months;  the 
master  could  claim  his  slave,  but  the  latter  was  only  to  render 
such  obedience  as  comported  with  the  dignity  of  his  order ;  and 
if  the  master  was  not  satisfied  with  this,  his  claim  was  to  bs 
bought  off  by  the  officiating  bishop,  giving  him  two  slaves  to 
replace  the  lost  one.'  The  matter  was  clearly  beyond  the  con-* 
trol  of  the  Church ;  and  it  could  only  make  the  best  bargain  in 
its  power  with  its  half-Christian  rulers,  while  vindicating  the 
principle  that  the  ministry  of  Christ  was  inviolate,  and  that  iti 
functions  were  incompatible  with  a  condition  of  servitude. 

Such  were  the  relations  of  the  early  Christian  Church  with 
slavery.  It  was  subject  to  the  law ;  it  could  not  abolish  servi- 
tude, for  in  Rome  the  law  emanated  from  the  theoreticaUy 
autocratic  Emperor,  and  among  the  barbarian  races  from  an 
assembly  of  the  nobles,  presided  over  by  the  monarch.  The 
Church  could  only  exercise  an  indirect  and  moral  influence ; 

1  Concil.  AarelUn.  I.  can.  TiiL 

*  Concil.  Anrelian.  III.  can.  xxtL 

*  GoQcU.  Anralian.  V .  can.  tl  —  Concil.  Arrer—m.  IL  can.  ?!. 
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md  this,  as  we  have  seen,  was  almost  without  exception  thrown 
k  faTor  of  freedom.  The  path  to  emancipation  was  widened 
and  rendered  more  facile,  the  rights  of  the  freedman  were  pro- 
tected, the  sufferings  of  the  slave  were  alleviated.  The  Church 
iood  with  its  ecclesiastical  censures  between  the  master  and 
flie  bondsman,  as  the  sole  guardian  of  the  friendless,  and 
flonght  by  its  teachings  to  show  that  a  being  made  in  the  image 
of  his  Creator  should  not  be  the  property  of  his  fellow-crea- 
ture. 

Its  practice  was  frequently  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  its 
lireaehing,  but  not  in  this  particular  more  than  in  a  thousand 
others.  If  the  example  of  the  Church  be  sufficient  to  justify 
tnnigressions  of  the  law  of  God,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  a 
ttdafactory  defence  of  all  the  sins  of  the  Decalogue  from  the 
eedesiastical  history  of  the  first  six  centuries.  These  things 
demonstrate  the  fittllibility  of  human  nature :  they  prove  noth- 
ing mare.  The  teachings  of  Christ  have  not  extirpated  pride, 
ODfy,  cruelty,  oovetousness,  and  sloth ;  nor  has  the  sacred  char- 
ider  of  the  priest  in  any  age  exempted  him  from  the  weakness 
which  we  all  inherit. 

Religion  tells  us  to  look  upon  all  mankind  as  brethren,  and 
leaves  us  to  improve  the  lesson.  How  slowly  this  has  been 
kimed,  the  annals  of  Christendom  for  fifteen  hundred  years 
render  only  too  apparent.  It  were  easy,  if  space  permitted, 
to  follow  up  our  theme,  and  show  how  successive  causes  inter- 
fered to  prevent  the  more  speedy  liberation  of  the  slave,  in 
tracing  the  slow  and  painful  steps  by  which  the  only  humane 
dvilizatiou  which  the  world  has  seen  has  been  evolved,  under 
the  guidance  of  Christianity,  from  the  iron  institutions  of  feu- 
dalism. The  results  of  tliis  slow  process  have  been  to  render 
general  emancipation  for  the  first  time  possible.  Few  can 
doabt  that  this  is  owing  solely  to  Christianity ;  and  as  it  has 
abeady  done  so  much  for  man,  we  may  reasonably  and  revei^ 
ently  anticipate  the  time  when  the  chattelism  of  Virginia  and 
Mississippi  will  be  looked  back  to  by  the  descendants  of  those 
who  now  defend  it  with  much  the  same  disgust  as  that  with 
vhicfa  we  now  regard  the  capricious  cruelty  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, or  Uie  rude  blood-mongering  of  the  Salian  lawgivers. 
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Abt.  m.  — La  Diphmatte  VSniHenne.  Les  Princes  de  PEmrope^ 
au  IS****  Siecle.  Franpois  /.,  Philippe  I/".,  Catharine  de 
MSdicis^  les  PapeSj  les  Sultans^  etc.y  etc.  D'apris  les  Rap- 
ports des  Amba^sadewrs  VSnitiens.  Par  M.  Abmand  Bas- 
CHET.  Ouvrage  enrichi  de  nombreuz  Fac-simile.  Paris: 
Heury  Plon,  Imprimeur  Editeur.     1862.     8yo.    pp.  616. 

This  handsome  Tolume  is  the  result  of  the  researches  of  M. 
Baschet  during  a  residence  of  five  years  in  Venice,  under  the 
patronage  successively  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instructioii 
and  of  the  Minister  of  State  in  France.  The  archives  of  the 
ancient  republic  were  opened  to  the  author  by  the  Austrian 
Minister,  Baron  Bach,  at  the  request  of  Count  Bourqueney, 
Ambassador  of  France  at  Vienna.  These  archives  contain 
plentiful  material  for  illustrating  the  history  of  France  during 
a  long  period ;  and  M.  Baschet  proposes  to  publish,  under  the 
general  title  of  La  Diplomatie  VSnUiennCj  a  series  of  volumes 
drawn  from  their  invaluable  stores  of  manuscripts.  Among 
tlie  special  subjects  to  which  these  volumes  will  be  dedicated 
are  the  following :  ^^  Audiences  de  Catherine  de  M^dids," 
<<(Euvres  secretes  du  Couseil  de  Diz,"  ^^L'Emprunt  de  la 
France  h  Veuise  sous  Charles  IX.,"  "  Henri  III.  k  Venise," 
"  Guise,  Sixte  Quint  et  Philippe  II.,  d'aprSs  les  Venitiens," 
**  Henri  IV.  et  la  Bepublique  S^r^nissime,"  ^^  Audiences  et 
Conversations  politiques  du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu." 

The  present  volume,  and  two  others  to  complete  this  portion 
of  the  work,  will  treat  exclusively  of  the  "  Relations  "  or  Re- 
ports presented  by  the  ambassadors  of  Venice  on  their  return 
from  their  missions,  and  of  their  despatches  during  their  period 
of  service.  Tlie  former  have  been  better  known  than  the  latter; 
but  both  make  a  series  of  rare  and  original  documents,  worthy 
of  complete  and  extensive  study,  as  affording  much  curious 
and  important  information  of  men  and  manners  in  the  long 
course  of  time  over  which  they  extend. 

Venice  is  an  exhaustless  mine  of  research ;  its  ancient  gov- 
ernment offers,  both  in  its  politics  and  its  administration,  an 
admirable  example  of  sagacity  and  vigor  expended  in  all  direo* 
tions  whence  it  could  draw  glory  and  renown.    In  the  singular 
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oigamzation  of  this  ancient  state,  its  diplomatic  system  presents 
BiDj  curious  and  striking  features.  The  exceptional  usages 
aid  duties  established  for  Uie  honor  and  dignity  of  its  diplo- 
aitic  body,  the  minute  and  incessant  attention  to  make  it  in- 
ftuntial,  considerable  and  considerate,  powerful,  and  felt  to  be 
n,  in  every  court  and  kingdom  of  Europe,  exhibit  a  view  of 
Venice  of  the  highest  interest.  From  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Venetian  diplomacy 
achieved  and  maintained  its  greatness  and  reputation.  During 
fills  long  period  its  activity  was  incessant,  botli  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West. 

IL  Grachard,  in  his  Monuments  de'  la  Diplomatie  VSnUienne 
(i  memoir  presented  to  the  Belgian  Academy  in  1853),  says 
that,  **  At  a  time  when  almost  everywhere  else  in  Europe  the 
administration  of  all  branches  of  government  was  given  up  a 
prey  to  confusion  and  anarchy,  when  political  science  was  in 
ill  infancy,  the  Grand  Council  t>f  Venice  had  already  deter- 
omied  by  careful  orders  the  exact  duties  of  those  who  were 
chosen  by  the  Republic  to  represent  it  abroad." 

When  an  ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  Venice  had  com- 
pleted the  fixed  term  of  his  service  in  some  foreign  mission,  it 
was  the  usage  for  him  to  present  to  the  Senate,  within  fifteen 
dajs  of  his  return,  a  solemn  written  discourse,  under  the  title 
of  RelazionCy  or  Report  upon  the  government  to  which  he  had 
been  accredited ;  on  leaving  the  hall,  the  original  was  deposit- 
ed with  the  Chancellor,  who  at  once  placed  it  in  the  Secreta 
ipecially  designated  for  these  documents.  This  remarkable 
costom  lasted  down  to  the  close  of  the  Republic,  in  1797  ;  and 
as  it  originated  at  an  early  period,  it  supplied  an  extraordi- 
nary series  of  papers  on  public  afiairs.  The  fire  of  1577,  by 
which  some  of  the  halls  of  the  Doge's  palace  were  ruined,  de- 
stroyed the  text  of  the  oldest  of  these  reports ;  but  the  libra- 
ries of  St.  Mark  and  of  the  Doge's  palace,  as  well  as  the  ar- 
ehiyes  of  state,  datmg  from  1492,  are  rich  in  these  contempo- 
noeous  records  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
oeoturies.  Within  the  last  few.  years,  a  large  share  of  public 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  them ;  and  much  private  research 
has  been  expended  in  reproducing  such  of  these  valuable  pa- 
pers as  have  been  specially  required  in  particular  branches  of 
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historical  study,  or  in  illustratioii  of  special  events  and  the 
characters  of  individuals. 

M.  Baschet's  work  has  a  wider  scope.  He  first  exhibits  a 
brief  view  of  the  progress  of  Venetian  diplomacy  and  its  re> 
suits  to  Venice  itself,  and  then  he  shows  the  value  of  these 
collections  to  historians  and  students  of  the  political  affairs  of 
Europe ;  and  he  adds  an  elaborate  account  of  the  various  re> 
prints  and  republications  of  and  from  these  sources.  Tlie  vd- 
ume  is  also  enriched  with  copies  of  autographs  of  the  great 
personages  specially  mentioned ;  and  a  brief  summary  of  the 
documents  from  which  these  are  taken  furnishes  food  for  the 
curious  and  material  for  the  antiquarian.  The  best  account 
of  the  early  days  of  Venetian  diplomacy,  M.  Baschet  tells  us, 
is  given  in  die  Storia  documentata  di  Veneziay  by  Romanin.^ 
The  first  decree  in  reference  to  the  Relazione^  or  Report  of 
Ambassadoi^s,  is  dated  in  1285,  and  the  next  in  1296. 

During  the  earlier  history  *of  Venice,  an  ambassador  could 
remain  at  one  place  only  two  years ;  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
time  was  extended*  to  three  years.  The  object  of  this  reguhh 
tion  was  to  prevent  too  great  personal  intimacy  on  the  part  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Republic  with  either  foreign  courts 
or  people.  During  his  residence  abroad,  he  maintained  a  steady 
correspondence  with  the  Senate,  and  made  gradual  preparation 
for  the  Relazione  with  which  his  embassy  was  to  be  closed,  and 
which  was  to  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  establishing  hii 
name  and  reputation  at  home,  and  give  proof  of  the  value  of 
his  services.  The  advantages  of  this  admirable  custom,  so  pe- 
culiar to  Venice,  (legge  nostra  laudatissimaj  it  was  pronounced 
by  Daniele  Barbarigo  in  1552,)  are  very  plain.  A  clear  view  of 
the  political  condition  of  allied  and  neighboring  states  and  prin- 
ces was  furnished  with  precision  and  at  almost  regular  intervals. 

The  Senate  was  fully  informed  of  the  power,  the  resoureee, 
the  character,  the  strength,  and  the  weakness  of  every  govern* 
ment  near  which  it  was  represented.  Nicolo  Tiepolo,  in  hif 
report  of  a  mission  to  Charles  V.  in  1585,  said  :  *^  Before  me, 
many  senators,  some  present,  some,  alas !  dead,  have  fully  and 
admirably  described  tlie  prince  from  whose  court  I  come ;  and 

•  In  tea  ToInmM,  Svo,  Vcnioe,  1S53- 1  BSD. 
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what  I  shall  say  will  be  only  an  addition  to  the  intimate  knowl- 
edge already  possessed  by  this  Senate  of  the  acts  and  words  of 
tbe  great  Emperor,  supplying  the  events  of  the  last  few  months, 
'  perche  le  cose  de  principi  e  stati  umani  di  giorno  in  giorno  si 
nono  in  diversi  modi  mutando/  because  the  affairs  of  princes 
and  powers  change  from  day  to  day." 

Pietro  Buodo,  the  ambassador  from  Venice  to  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  after  the  Treaty  of  Yervins,  thus  states  the  main  di- 
visions of  the  report  which  he  read  to  the  Senate :  ^^  The  princi- 
pal points  of  my  relation  are  as  follows, — the  kingdom,  the  chief 
of  the  state,  the  princes  and  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  the  peo- 
ple, the  council  of  the  cabinet,  the  royal  family,  the  king  him- 
self, his  personal  appearance,  and  the  conditions  and  character 
of  bis  policy."  Tliis  programme,  enounced  with  such  rapidity 
and  clearness,  is  almost  exactly  that  of  all  the  Relaziani.  A 
manuscript  document,  found  among  the  papers  bequeathed 
hf  tbe  last  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Contarini-Gorfu  to  the 
library  of  St.  Mark,  sets  forth,  under  the  title  of  Ricardi  per 
Ambascialari,  tliose  things  which  should  make  the  subject  of  a 
report,  ^^queste  cose  si  ricercano  per  far  una  relazione": 
**The  situation  of  the  country,  its  ancient  and  modern  desig- 
nations, tJie  part  of  the  world  in  which  it  lies,  its  latitude  and 
longitude,  its  boundaries,  its  extent,  its  divisions  and  subdivis- 
ions, its  principal  cities,  its  seaports,  its  fortresses,  its  bishops 
and  archbishops,  its  rivers,  its  mountains,  its  forests,  and  its 
high  roads.  It  should  speak  of  the  inhabitants,  their  customs, 
osages,  and  traditions,  their  religion  and  superstitions ;  their 
munitions  of  war,  and  the  strength  of  their  forces,  military  and 
naval ;  the  arts  and  trades  which  they  exercise,  and  those  par- 
ticularly in  which  they  excel ;  their  productions.and  importa- 
tious  and  manufactures.  An  account  should  be  given  of  the 
government,  its  officers  and  ministers,  its  powerful  alliances 
and  surrounding  neighbors ;  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
people ;  particulars  concerning  the  king,  his  genealogy,  his 
physiognomy,  his  life  and  his  habits,  his  popularity,  his  reve- 
nues and  his  expenditures,  his  court,  and  the  princes  with 
vhom  ho  is  friendly,  and  those  with  whom  he  is  at  enmity."  * 
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The  ambassadors  for  whom  these  instructions  were  written 
conformed  to  them  with  such  talent  and  ability,  Uiat  the  Nea- 
politan Scipiono  Ammirato,  in  his  Discorsi  su  Taciio^  says 
that  they  were  so  happy  in  the  art  of  describing  Uie  men  and 
things  of  other  countries,  as  often  to  show  that  they  knew  them 
better  than  the  people  of  those  yery  countries  themselves. 

The  despatches  and  the  relations  taken  together,  form  a 
complete  record  of  every  Venetian  embassy.  The  despatches 
were  like  those  of  our  ambassadors  now-a-days,  a  rapid  ac- 
count of  contemporaneous  events,  written  on  the  instant  of 
their  occurrence.  They  were,  so  to  speak,  the  daily  report  of 
successive  occurrences,  stamped  with  the  impress  of  the  mo- 
ment, developing  negotiations  or  measures  in  hand  as  they 
progressed  from  point  to  point.  The  Relazioni  were  works  of 
elaborate  study,  the  fruit  of  long  and  leisurely  observation,  the 
result  of  patient  application  to  questions  worth  studying  well 
and  thoroughly.  The  Relazioni  were  moreover  exclusively 
Venetian  in  tlieir  political  significance.  The  ambassadors  of 
other  states,  indeed,  wrote  reports  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
princes  and  for  the  edification  of  secretaries  of  state ;  but  they 
were  not  written  or  read  at  regular  intervals,  no  official  solem- 
nity ushered  them  before  the  world,  and  no  prestige  acoompa- 
nicd  them,  like  that  which  made  every  Relazione  an  event  in 
the  city  where  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  guarded  the  Holy  Evangel 
and  held  the  sword  of  the  Republic. 

In  his  researches  in  the  Ghigi  and  Gorsini  Libraries  at  Borne, 
the  Palatine  and  Maggliabecchi  at  Florence,  and  the  Munici- 
pale  at  Sienna,  M.  Baschet  found  many  manuscript  reports  by 
the  ambassadors  of  other  states,  remarkable  for  excellence  of 
style,  or  importance  of  matter,  and  full  of  interest  in  them- 
selves and  from  their  authors.  Machiavel,  for  example,  ¥rroiB 
a  curious  account  of  France  after  the  death  of  Cardinal  d'Am- 
boise,  in  all  the  proportions  and  forms  essential  to  a  real  ReUh 
zione.  Alplionso  de  la  Cueva,  Marquis  de  Bedmar,  Spanish 
Ambassador  at  Venice  in  1618,  and  many  Nuncios  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  have  left  reports  which  give  curious 
details  of  that  city.  The  President  Jeannin,  French  Ambas- 
sador to  Spain  and  Portugal,  Chanut  in  Sweden  during  the 
reign   of  Christina,  Walsingham,  the   ambassador  of  Eliia- 
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betti,  and  Wotton  of  James  the  First,  all  wrote  diplomatic 
nemoira  or  papers  of  great  historical  value,  but  touching 
ht  the  most  part  only  on  actual  negotiations,  and  possess- 
ing, therefore,  rather  the  character  of  despatches  of  great 
lengih,  and  with  full  comments  for  their  explanation,  than 
an  account  of  the  country  or  the  court  to  which  they  were 
accredited. 

Wioquefort  says,  therefore,  witli  great  reason,  that  **  There 
is  a  wbI  difference  between  the  report  which  an  ambassador 
makes  of  his  negotiation  or  his  embassy,  and  an  account  of 
the  constitution  of  the  state  or  court  with  whom  he  negotiated. 
All  ambassadors  make  reports,  but  there  are  few  who  give 
elaborate  accounts  of  the  state  in  which  they  lived  ;  to  do  so 
▼as  peculiar  to  Venice,  and  particularly  to  those  of  its  agents 
iSDt  to  Borne  and  to  other  Italian  courts." 

The  organization  of  political  life  in  Venice  during  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries  was  well  fitted  to  develop  the 
talent  of  those  who  were  intrusted  with  oflSces  of  state.  The 
Bepablic  of  Venice  was  governed  by  an  aristocratic  oligarchy, 
in  the  broadest  acceptation.  The  patricians  were  numerous ; 
and  by  reason  of  being  patrician,  every  member  of  the  order 
became,  and  could  not  help  becoming,  an  active  servant  of  his 
country.  The  vote  of  the  Grand  Council  decided  the  post  to 
be  occupied,  and  the  only  way  of  escape  from  the  service  of  the 
state  was  to  take  refuge  in  the  Church.  No  priest  could  deal 
in  things  temporal  in  Venice.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and 
on  the  Feast  of  St.  Barbara,  (hence  the  name  of  Barbarelle^ 
given  to  the  registers  on  which  the  young  patricians  subscribed 
the  date  of  their  entry  in  the  Grand  Council,)  the  citizenship 
began  to  be  active.  Every  nobleman  was  trained  as  a  silent 
but  interested  spectator  of  the  Maggior  ConsiliOy  and  he  there- 
fore entered  on  his  duties  with  some  experience,  and  with  a 
knowledge  of  tiie  difficulties  and  of  the  customs  of  his  new 
career,  and  with  free  scope  for  his  largest  ambition.  The  ex- 
ercise of  important  official  duties,  the  habit  of  discussion  in 
council,  the  choice  by  vote  for  the  most  varied  political  func- 
tions, gave  to  the  Venetian  statesmen  tiiat  subtlety  and  intel- 
ligence which  distinguished  them,  and  inspired  the  Republic 
with  an    intrepidity  and  boldness  which   secured  it  a  rank 
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among  statos  far  beyond  it  in  strength  of  nmnbera  and  n 
force  of  arms. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  abkMl 
diplomatists  of  Venice  were  Sebastiano  Giustiniani,*  Andrea 
Navagiero,  Marino  Cavalli,  and  Lorenso  Contarini ;  and  their 
return  from  each  mission  was  distinguished  by  new  proofs  of 
the  value  of  their  Relations. 

At  this  time,  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers  at  Yenieo 
began  to  recognize  the  influence,  and  to  report  the  impresaoBt 
made  on  the  Senate  by  these  reports.  Forbidden  to  listen  to 
.  them,  and  knowing  them  only  as  state  secrets,  carefully  ooo- 
cealcd  and  preserved  in  the  archives,  it  was  natural  that  thii 
veil  of  mystery  should  be  an  irresistible  attraction  to  thi 
wealthy  and  powerful  ambassadors  of  the  allied  sovereigns  of 
the  rest  of  Europe.  The  judgment  and  tlie  political  genius  of 
Venice  was  held  at  a  very  high  value ;  and  hence  the  imp» 
tance  of  a  knowledge  of  their  actions,  their  opinions,  and  thoir 
intentions.  Hence,  too,  the  number  of  copies  of  certain  stats 
papers  to  be  found  in  the  foreign  offices  of  the  ancient  allies  cf 
Venice.  A  striking  proof  of  the  contemporaneous  celebrity  of 
the  Relazioni  is  shown  in  the  high  price  given  for  authentio 
copies  of  them  by  the  great  noblemen  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
who  began  and  made  it  the  fashion  to  collect  those  precious 
raccolte  di  codicij  series  of  manuscripts,  composed  entirely  of 
state  papers  from  all  sources,  now  filling  the  public  libraries  of 
Italy.  The  decrees  intended  to  preserve  inviolate  the  secrecy 
of  all  Venetian  affairs  of  state  were  frequent,  and  the  penal- 
ties for  disregard  of  them,  severe,  f  But  dealers  in  tliese  for- 
bidden treasures,  obtaining  and  disposing  of  their  booty  by 
corrupt  means  and  ingenious  devices,  found  customers  in  tfao 
powerful  cabinets  of  Spain  and  Rome.  It  was  not  necessary  for 
the  authors  or  the  official  custodians  of  original  papers  to  pat 
themselves  in  danger  by  direct  violation  of  their  charge ;  bat 

*  See  his  despatchcf,  tniulated  and  published  in  EngUnd  in  tho  well-knowi 
and  intcrcMting  Tulumei,  "  Four  Years  at  the  Coart  of  Henry  VIII,  bj  Rawdos 
Brown."    Ix>ndon,  1854. 

t  **  Amhfuciatorei  non  conferant  cam  aliqoo  forinieco  de  rebot  ad  itainm  pi^ 
dnentibus."— Ann.  1480.  "Contnetado  per  aliqooa  ontofoi  nostroa  non  boM 
neqne  conYcnieos  rebus  nostril  quod  ostendnnt  et  legont  litterai  qoaa  eia  i 
tnr."  — Ann.  1468. 
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te  people  who  eummnded  them,  their  serrants  and  their  far 
nEars,  shared  the  profit  aud  gain  of  tliis  illicit  traffic ;  and  the 
ctacalation  of  these  state  papers  was  steadily  and  suocessfully 
■ttntaiued,  in  spite  of  the  laws  of  the  Republic.  Some  of  the 
sabissadors  sent  abroad  reported  to  the  Senate  the  names 
iod  titles  of  the  Belazioni  thus  supplied  abroad,  and,  in  giv- 
ing a  detailed  account  of  the  famous  collections  of  the  Vatican 
ind  of  Paris,  inclade  a  long  list  of  their  own  most  secret  state 


As  the  reputation  of  the  RtlazUnd  had  thus  led  to  the  cir- 
oalation  of  a  large  number  of  manuscript  copies  in  the  first 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  so  the  close  of  it  increased  and 
extended  tlieir  fame  by  delivering  them  to  the  press.  Printing 
ipleted  the  work  which  copyists  had  begun.  In  1589,  for 
first  time,  some  of  the  Relazioni  of  Venetian  ambassadors 
printed  and  published  under  the  collective  title  of  Tesoro 
JWMeo,  at  Cologne.* 

In  lft49,  the  historian  Aubery  added  to  his  work,  ^^  De  la 
PrMmiuenoe  des  Bois  de  France,"  a  translation  of  two  reports 
ef  Venetian  ambassadors.  In  1663,  Almarigo  Lorens  printed 
si  Leydcn  a  report  by  Angelo  Correro,  on  his  mission  to  Rome : 
ind  shortly  after  there  appeared  at  Montbelliard,  in  France,  in 
1666  and  1668  successively,  two  small  volumes,  one  a  report 
on  Spain,  by  Thomas  Gontarini,  the  other  on  England,  by 
Marc  Antonio  Correro.  In  1670,  the  bookseller  Gottin  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  *^  La  Relation  do  la  Gour  Imperiale,  faite  au 
Doge  de  Vcniso,  par  le  Sicur  Sacredo,  aprds  son  retour  d'Alle- 
magne  k  Venise  " ;  but  these,  with  the  other  earlier  partial  pub- 
lications, are  now  bibliographical  rarities.  In  1673,  three  re- 
ports on  Rome  were  printed  at  Brussels,  under  the  title,  **Li 
Tesori  della  Corte  Romana  in  varie  Relazioni  fatte  in  Pregadi 
d'  alcuni  ambasciatori  veneti  residenti  in  Roma,  sotto   diffe- 

•  This  appeared  ander  tbt  oare  of  the  Aocademia  Italiana  at  Cologne,  ander 
ibi  following  pompoua  and  pretentious  title :  "  TcRoro  Politico,  ciob  Relazioni, 
Umuiuni,  Tnituti,  Difconi  Tarii  d'  Ambasciatori  pcrtinento  alia  cognizione  ed 
UiteUigcnza  df^li  Statl,  interessi  e  dipendenze  de  pi6  ^an  principi  del  mondo." 
la  4to.  A  necond  edition  of  this  volume  appeared  at  Cologne  in  1595,  and  a  third 
fa  15fS;  a  fourth,  at  MiUn  in  1600;  a  continuation,  at  Bologna  in  1603;  and  a 
AM  part,  at  Serra^alla  in  1605,  which  was  honored  with  a  Latin  translation  pnb- 
labed  at  Frankfort  in  I6ia 
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renti  pontifici  e  dell'  Almaden  ambasciatore  francese.*'  The 
success  of  this  work  was  very  decided.  The  ambassadon 
who  represented  Venice  at  Borne  were  men  of  great  expa- 
rience,  and  famous  for  their  ability.  The  publication  of  tt^ir 
labors  naturally  awakened  great  curiosity,  and  waa  soon  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  the  *^  Belazione  succinta  della  famosa  Gorte  di 
Spagna/'  by  Domenico  Zano,  printed  at  Cosmopoli,  and  of  the 
^*  Lettere  memorabile  istorico-politiche  ed  erudite,  raccolte  di 
Antonio  Bulifon,"  at  Pozzuoli,  in  1692.  From  this  time,  s 
long  scries  of  years  elapsed  with  almost  total  neglect  of  these 
papers  ;  and  more  than  a  century  passed  before  the  appea^ 
ance  of  the  next  volumes.  In  1804,  Count  Macartney  printed 
at  London  twenty-five  copies  of  the  report  of  Daniele  Barba* 
rigo  on  England,  in  1551.  In  1827,  the  Marquis  de  Ch&tean- 
giron  printed  at  Paris  thirty-two  copies  of  that  by  Cavalier 
Erizzo  on  Florence,  in  1699.  Although  these  two  little  boob 
are  addressed  to  a  very  limited  audience,  and  are  Uie  result  of 
bibliographical  caprice  only,  still  they  belong  to  the  history  of 
the  subject,  and  are  the  first  instances  of  a  renewed  interest  in 
the  records  of  Venetian  diplomacy.  To  the  next  ten  yean, 
from  1830  to  1840,  belong  by  far  more  important  publicatioDi; 
but  before  entering  into  an  account  of  tiiem,  it  will  be  well  to 
complete  this  part  of  the  subject  by  a  list  of  partial  and  sepa- 
rate publications,  and  to  explain  the  curious  custom  to  which 
they  owe  their  existence,  and  the  literary  gallantry  which  has 
given  them  a  special  character. 

In  many  parts  of  Italy,  and  in  Venice  particulariy,  there 
exists  a  very  ancient  custom  of  consecrating  to  the  marriage 
of  a  friend  or  relation  some  literary  or  learned  publication. 
Of  late  years,  and  since  historical  study,  or  ratlier  historical 
curiosity,  has  become  so  general,  this  fashion  has  led  to  frequent 
delving  in  the  unworkod  mine  of  manuscript  collections,  in  or- 
der to  bring  their  best  treasures  to  the  light  of  day.  No  mar- 
riage takes  place  in  a  patrician,  or  even  a  respectable  citizen's 
family,  without  its  announcement  furnishing  occasion  for  a 
large  number  of  Libretti^  dedicated  to  the  happy  pair  with  the 
customary  formula,  Per  k  nozze  fausiissime.  Of  course,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  these  publications  are  often  remai^- 
able  for  the  singular  luxury  and  splendor  of  their  appearanoe. 
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Aej  are  one  of  the  Barest  elements  of  activity  for  the  print- 
at  in  Yenice ;  and  vhile  the  usage  itself  has  its  ridiculous 
■de,  and  gives  only  too  frequent  occasion  for  printing  wretch- 
ed verses,  with  all  the  usual  exaggeration  of  emphatic  praise 
tud  prophetic  happiness  of  marriages  which  often  turn  out 
htdly  enough,  it  has  its  advantages  in  sometimes  securing 
lor  the  public  the  printing  of  very  curious  inedited  manu- 
scripts, selected  from  the  archives  of  the  family  in  whose 
honor  the  work  is  prepared.  The  best  instance  of  these 
highly  valuable  treasures  of  Italian  courtesy  is  dated  in  1844. 
In  that  year  the  Grand  Councillor  Spiridione  Papadopoli, 
widiing  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  a  friend,  sought  and  ob- 
tained the  help  of  Count  Agostino  Sagredo,  a  literary  patrician, 
and  an  historian  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  deeds  of  their 
eommon  ancestors.^  From  his  family  archives  Count  Sagredo 
sdeeted  a  Relazicme,  read  in  1656  before  the  Senate  by  Gio- 
vanni Sagredo,  on  his  embassy  to  London  during  the  stormy 
period  of  Cromwell's  power.  It  was  supplied  with  an  excel- 
lent Preface  and  learned  notes  by  Count  Sagredo,  and  printed 
at  the  expense  of  Papadopoli,  who  made  it  his  gift  in  honor  of 
the  marriage  of  his  friend,  under  the  title,  ^*  Relazione  di  Mes- 
ler  Giovanni  Sagredo,  Cavaliere  e  Procuratore  di  San  Marco, 
ritomato  dall'  Ambasciata  straordinaria  d'  Inghilterra  nell' 
Anno  MDCLVI." 

On  Uie  occasion  of  a  wedding  between  the  families  of  Citta- 
della  and  Dolfin,  in  1854,  a  part  of  the  Relazione  of  Cavaliere 
Dolfin,  ambassador  to  Franco  in  1785,  was  published.  Dur- 
ing tlie  same  year  three  others  were  printed  ;  —  that  on  Con- 
rtantinople,  in  1521,  by  Marco  Minio,  edited  with  a  biography 
and  notes  by  Cicogna ;  the  second  on  the  Portuguese  in  In- 
dia, by  Leonardo  da  ca  Messer,  in  1497,  after  the  discovery  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  the  t^d  liy  Federigo  Badoer,  on 
his  mission  to  Philip  II.  at  Brussels,  in  1557.  In  1846,  P. 
Manzi  inserted  in  the  Sag-giatare,  a  literary  and  artistj^  jour- 
nal pablbhed  at'  Rome,  another  report  on  Philip  II.,  written 
in  1599  by  Michel  Surian.  In  1844,  M.  Melchiori  printed  in 
the  same  journal  a  report  by  Battista  Nani,  on  France.  In 
1850,  Bradford,  in  his  Correspondence  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  translated  the  report  made  by  Bernardo  Navagiero  on  the 
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court  of  that  prince.  In  1852,  the  complete  edition  of  tbe 
works  of  the  hiatorian  and  politician  Parutai  published  at 
Florence  bj  Monzani,  included  his  discourse  on  the  goTem- 
ment  of  Pope  Clement  YII.  In  1854,  Count  Alessandro  Mar- 
cello,  Podesta  of  Venice,  and  a  firm  supporter  of  the  municipal 
liberties  of  his  native  city,  printed  on  die  nozze  faustissme  of 
a  friend  the  report  on  Constantinople  made  hy  Mororini  to  the 
Senate  on  his  return  from  an  embassy  in  1585.  In  1856,  IL 
Yinccnzo  Lazari  printed  the  report  of  Federigo  Badoer,  in 
1547,  on  his  embassy  to  the  court  of  Giudobaldo  IL,  Duke  of 
Urbino.  This  closes  the  list  of  the  privately  printed  Relazund^ 
and  of  those  published  in  a  fragmentary  way ;  but  it  is  to  bo 
hoped  tliat  mvAij  nozze  faustissime  may  produce  further  lite^ 
ary  oflfspring  for  the  use  of  students  of  history  and  the  deli(^ 
of  bibliographers. 

To  return  now  to  the  more  important  collections  of  ReU^ 
zioni.  Leopold  Banke  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  modem 
school  of  historical  writers  to  use  and  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  original  sources  hidden  in  the  rich  collections  of  Italian 
manuscripts ;  and  he  began  his  career  as  a  successful  historian 
by  hard  work  in  Venice,  Florence,  Naples,  and  Rome.  Than 
he  sought  out  in  Vienna  the  treasures  brought  from  Milan  and 
Venice ;  and  at  his  suggestion  the  catalogue  of  tlie  important 
raccoHa  Foscarini  was  printed,  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the 
Arehivio  Siorico^  published  in  Florence  by  Vieusseux,  under 
the  care  of  M.  Tommaseo  Oar.  After  his  return  to  Berlin, 
Banke  published  an  elaborate  account  of  his  investigations, 
recounting  his  travels,  and  telling  the  story  of  Ids  lucky  dia- 
coverios.  He  was  soon  followed  by  intelligent  and  industrious 
fellow-laborers.  In  1830,  the  distinguislied  Italian  historian, 
Cibrario,  issued  a  work  on  tlie  House  of  Savoy,  drawn  excln* 
sively  from  the  Relazioni  of  Venetian  ambassadors,  with  notaa 
and  commentaries.  It  was  the  first  work  of  an  author  who  is 
now  Ijycmost  among  tlie  honorable  and  honored  men  of  regen-' 
crate  Italy  of  to-day,  —  an  active  statesman,  a  tried  patriot,  n 
loyal  subject,  tiie  faithful  companion  of  Uie  unfortunate  and 
gallant  Charles  Albert,  his  brave  comrade  on  the  field  of  bt^ 
tie,  his  last  support  in  the  anguish  of  exile  and  in  the  ago- 
nies of  deatli.    This  eariieet  of  bis  publications  included  thraa 
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lebsionl  kX  well-known  ambassadors,  belonging  to  diflerent 
centories,  and  characterizing  consecutiTO  periods  of  national 
kbtory. 

Tlie  first  is  that  of  Francesco  Molino,  read  to  the  Senate  in 
1ST4,  the  year  that  saw  France  restore  to  Emmanuel  Philibert 
Ui  native  strongholds.  The  second  is  that  of  Gatterino  Be^ 
kgno,  ambassador  to  Charles  Emmanuel  II.  from  1667  to 
1670 ;  who  carried  on  the  negotiations  touching  the  island  of 
QjpmBy  and  on  their  conclusion  made  the  report  here  re- 
printed. The  third  is  that  of  Marco  Foscarini,  one  of  the  most 
fliastrioafl  representatives  of  Venice,  written  in  1742,  when, 
after  a  lapse  of  seventy-two  years,  the  Republic  sent  him  to 
renew  its  relations  at  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  the  son  and  sue-' 
eesBor  of  that  Victor  Amadeus  II.  who  more  than  any  other 
prince  of  his  house  had  made  the  new  throne  of  Savoy  pow- 
erfiil  and  famous.  Foscarini  was  alike  honored  for  his  rare 
political  sagacity  and  for  his  love  of  letters,  his  generous  en- 
eonragement  of  authors,  and  his  own  work,  ^' Delia  Lettera- 
tna  Veneziana."  He  died  with  due  glory,  for  he  died  Doge 
ef  Venice.  His  collection  of  Relazioni  was  enormous ;  and 
•ten  the  catalogue  of  it,  printed  by  Gar  in  the  Archivio  Sto- 
rko  BaKano^  is  valuable.  Foscarini  foresaw  the  future  value  of 
these  documents  for  historical  writers.  In  his  own  Relazione 
there  is  evidence  of  careful  study,  the  style  is  clear,  and  it  is . 
fftrikingly  meritorious  in  form  and  detail ;  it  is  indeed  not  so 
mach  a  simple  discourse  as  a  book  in  completeness  and  excel- 
lence. 

In  France,  M.  Tommaseo  executed  a  similar  task  to  that 
which  Cibrario  had  accomplished  for  Sardinia.  On  the  81st  of 
December,  1883,  M.  Guizot,  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruo- 
tioo,  made  a  report  to  the  King  of  the  value  and  extent  of 
the  manuscript  collections  on  the*history  of  France,  and  asked 
fbr  an  appropriation  to  examine  them,  and  to  publish  the 
most  important.  On  the  18th  of  July,  1884,  a  commission  was 
appointed  for  this  purpose,  and  a  credit  opened  for  their  use 
to  the  amount  of  120,000  francs.  On  the  2d  of  December, 
18S5,  M.  Ouizot  reported  that  his  plan  was  in  successful 
operation ;  that  the  work  was  divided  into  two  distinct  series, 
—  the  one  including  documents  relating  to  the  political  and 
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social  history  of  the  country,  its  legislation  and  its  institn* 
tions,  and  the  other  relating  to  the  history  of  sciences,  letters, 
arts,  and  their  monuments.  About  this  time,  a  number  of 
copies  of  the  Relazioni  on  France  were  found  and  shown  to 
M.  Guizot,  who  at  once  saw  their  value,  and  assigned  them 
a  place  in  the  published  collection^  At  the  end  of  the  year 
1836,  the  task  of  preparing  them  for  the  press  was  intrusted 
to  M.  Tommaseo,  a  native  of  Venice  living  in  France,  full  of 
patriotism  and  eloquence,  but  sadly  deficient  iu  learning  and 
cultivation,  and  quite  wanting  the  technical  qualifications  re- 
quired for  the  purpose.  Under  his  care,  two  volumes  were 
published  in  1838. 

While  tliese  volumes  were  in  press,  an  association  was 
formed  at  Florence  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  a  publicar 
tion  of  a  similar  kind,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale.  In  18S8, 
M.  Eugenie  Alberi  printed  in  that  city  his  Vie  de  Caiherine 
de  MediciSy  in  the  preface  to  which  he  said  that  the  best 
sourcfes  of  the  history  of  the  epoch  were  the  ^^  relations  das 
ambassadeurs  v^nitiens,  oh.  les  faits  sont  racont69  et  jug^  avac 
cetto  ploine  connaissance  des  choses  qui  n'appartient  qu'i 
des  tdmoins  oculaires  et  d^sintdrcssds."  This  phrase  struck 
with  full  force  the  Marquis  Gino  Capponi,  a  Florentine  of 
high  birth,  a  patriot  of  whom  Italy  was  proud,  a  generous 
patron,  a  liberal  benefactor  of  literature  and  of  all  intellectual 
enterprises.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  obtaining  copies  of  all 
the  Relazioni  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  proposed  to  print 
them  with  notes  in  chronological  order,  to  give  Florence  the 
honor  of  its  publication,  and  to  secure  its  success  by  an 
association  of  his  friends  in  that  city  exclusively  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  names  of  the  members  of  the  little  society  thus 
formed  are  curious  and  interesting.  The  leading  persons 
were  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte,  once  King  of  Holland,  his 
daughter-in-law,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  the  Marquis  Oino 
Capponi.  Around  them  were  grouped  ten  others,  —  the  Maiy 
quis  Azzolino,  a  Roman  nobleman,  belon^ng  to  those  who  have 
given  their  labor  in  the  sad  hours  of  exile  to  add  commentaries 
to  the  Divina  Comtnedia;  the  Marquis  di  Bagno  of  Mantua; 
Dr.  Branchi,  a  lawyer  of  Florence,  and  author  of  ^^  Corografia 
d' Italia";  the  Marchioness  Ginori  Yenturi;  Count  Teodoro 
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Kastiam  Brunnacci  of  Pisa ;  M.  Giannini,  a  clever  aathor  and 
statesman;  the  Marquis  Rinuccini,  an  hereditary  patron *of 
letters ;  M.  Mayer,  a  Swiss  merchant,  naturalized  in  Tuscany 
by  his  generous  activity  in  all  good  works;  Mr.  Sloane,  an 
Englishman,  who  acquired  a  fortune  by  working  the  copper 
mines  near  Prato,  and  spends  it  in  charity  and  munificence ; 
M.  Alfred  de  Beumont,  Prussian  Ambassador  to  Tuscan]^  and 
Borne,  and  author  of  several  able  books ;  and  Count  Louis 
Serristori,  a  man  of  rank  and  talent.  The  direction  of  the 
labors  of  the  society,  the  choice  of  editors,  the  charge  of  all  de- 
tails of  business,  were  unanimously  and  unconditionally  con- 
fided to  M.  Alberi.  The  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  his 
task  18  not  more  remarkable  than  his  whole  life.  Bom  at  Bo- 
logna, brought  to  Florence  in  his  twenty-first  year,  he  first  fig- 
ured there  by  the  publication  of  a  chivalric  letter  on  the  wars 
of  Italy  and  Eugene  of  Savoy  ;  in  1886,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  household  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  the  exiled  King  of 
HoUand,  and  remained  in  his  service  for  twelve  years.  It  was 
daring  this  period  that  he  published  his  Life  of  Catherine  de 
Medicis.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Scientific  Congress  in  Flor- 
ence in  1841,  the  Grand  Duke  intrusted  to  M.  Alberi  the  task 
of  editing  the  works  of  Galileo ;  and  ten  years  were  spent  in 
accomplishing  this  charge.  Meanwhile,  in  1848,  he  joined  the 
army  of  General  Durando,  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  Ven- 
ice, fought  at  Vicenza,  and  after  the  fall  of  that  place  negoti- 
ated a  convention  with  the  Austrian  General  Hess.  He  then 
went  to  Rome  as  Chief  Secretary  of  the  War  OflSce,  was  named 
by  Count  Rossi  Professor  in  the  University  of  Bologna,  but  on 
the  death  of  that  great  man  returned  to  Florence,  and  renewed 
his  labors  as  editor  of  the  Relazioni. 

Of  the  merits  of  this  great  collection,  its  use  by  historians 
and  their  praise  may  be  taken  as  suflScient  proof.  The  success 
of  the  plan  is  best  established  by  the  fact  of  its  adoption  in  a 
«imilar  republication  of  the  Relazioni  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, now  in  course  of  printing  in  Venice  by  Nicolo  Barozzi 
and  Guglielmo  Berchet.  The  strongest  evidence  of  its  com- 
pleteness is  the  significant  phrase  with  which  M.  Baschct  closes 
his  introduction  :  '^  La  collection  de  Florence  est  mou  guide  ; 
00  ne  saurait  trop  lui  faire  honncur  ;  ellc  est  le  pays,  je  suis  le 
▼oyageur." 
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The  best  volumes  of  the  Florentine  collection  are  the  tvo 
that  contain  the  Relazioni  on  Borne  and  the  Popes  during 
the  sixteenth  century.  A  biography  of  each  ambassador  pre* 
cedes  his  reports,  giving  in  full  all  hcts  touching  on  public 
life  in  Venice,  and  drawn  in  the  main  from  a  curious  source  of 
contemporaneous  history.  There  are  among  the  treasures  of 
the  library  of  St.  Mark  fifty-eight  folio  volumes  in  manuscripii 
bearing  the  modest  title  of  ^^Diarii  di  Marin  Sanuto,"  oonh 
mencing  in  1496,  and  ending  in  1533.  Its  auUior,  who  as  Senr 
ator  and  historian  had  full  access  to  public  and  private  souroei 
of  information,  gives  day  by  day  an  accoimt  of  the  political 
news,  tlie  administrative  or  municipal  changes,  the  discourse^ 
in  the  tribune  and  in  council,  the  despatches  and  reports  from 
abroad,  with  the  current  opinions  of  his  friends  and  colleagues. 
After  his  death,  the  Council  of  Ten  took  possession  of  all  the 
papers  leflb  by  Sanuto ;  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  they  were 
carefully  copied,  annotated,  indexed,  and  bound. 

The  first  person  to  use  and  to  make  known  the  proper  use 
of  these  invaluable  treasures  was  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown,  an  Eiig> 
lish  gentleman,  long  resident  in  Venice,  who  in  1837  published 
three  volumes  of  selections  from  them.*  Sanuto  gives  simply 
and  concisely  each  day's  news  and  opinions,  with  its  suppositions 
and  flying  rumors,  echoes  of  the  crowd  of  talkers  who  filled 
the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  with  their  discussions,  their  contradie- 
tions,  their  gossip,  their  beliefs,  and  their  doubts.  These  little 
hints  and  indications  of  the  popular  currents  of  public  opinion 
show  that,  as  Venice  was  unfortunate  in  the  field,  so  it  learned 
to  achieve  success  in  the  art  of  government,  to  use  the  refine* 
ment  of  scientific  diplomacy,  and  to  stop  even  on  the  brink  of 
what  seemed  final  disaster.  The  risks,  the  dangers,  the  con- 
tests of  the  Republic  required  from  its  ambassadors  and  en- 
forced upon  them  incessant  activity,  prudence,  dexterity,  and 
a  vigilance  elsewhere  unknown.  The  safety  and  independence, 
even  tlie  existence  of  Venice,  were  by  turns  their  reward  and 
their  aim. 


•  His  work  wm  entitled  :  "  Ragguagli  salU  Vita  e  talle  Open  di  Marin  SubIo 
detto  il  jantore,  Vencto  patrisio  e  croniata  pregorolissimo  dei  seooli  XV.,  XVI.,  ia- 
tiloUti  dair  aniirizia  di  ano  vtraniero  al  nobile  Jacopo  Vinoenio  FoecarinL  Opem 
diTiia  in  8  partL "    Veneiia,  dalla  tipografia  di  AlTisopoli.    1 887. 
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Among  the  curious  and  interesting  material  collected  by  M. 
Biaehet  are  the  notes  of  a  mission  to  Rome,  made  by  Leonardo 
Dona,  preseired  in  the  archives  of  the  family  of  Dona  della 
Bo6a«  These  notes  show  how  an  ambassador  of  Venice  did 
Us  work,  and  what  that  work  embraced ;  with  what  care  he 
ooDected  all  preparatory  knowledge  and  means  of  knowledge, 
with  how  much  research  he  sought  information,  how  paihs- 
taking  the  process  by  which  his  first  impressions  reached  the 
stage  of  conviction,  and  how  all  things  were  fitted  for  the  sol- 
cam  and  weighty  close  of  his  labors,  the  Relazione.  We  see 
here,  and  at  length,  the  gradual  development  and  final  accom- 
pGrimiMit  of  the  functions  of  an  ambassador,  —  functions  which 
only  the  finer  adaptation  of  Italian  to  the  language  of  politics 
eu  define :  ^  1'  inteadere  e  1'  avisare,  le  negoziare  e  le  rife- 
lire.'*  It  was  thus  tiiat  the  diplomatists  of  Venice,  who  best 
kaew  their  office,  learned  to  fulfil  its  duties.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  finally,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years,  Venice 
became  the  arbiter  between  the  armed  rivals  of  the  rest  of 
Barape. 

The  extent  to  which  other  governments  looked  to  Venice 
nd  sought  aid  from  it  in  matters  of  diplomacy,  is  exhibited 
in  an  unpublished  collection  called  Espozioni  Principi^  a  series 
of  negotiations,  public  and  private,  between  foreign  courts,  car- 
ried on  at  and  through  the  Republic.  In  a  report  from  Paris 
in  the  stormy  days  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Correro  tells  the 
Senate  that  French  merchants  often  asked  if  they  could  invest 
thwr  money  in  Venice,  if  its  zecca  were  open ;  "  for  they  knew 
that  it  was  a  sure  haven,  a  country  of  one  religion,  of  one  gov- 
ernment, of  one  law,  where  all  men  lived  without  fear  and  in 
the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  property."  The  contrast 
between  the  Venice  of  that  day  and  the  Venice  of  this  is  not 
stronger  or  more  impressive,  than  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
the  political  life  of  Venice  then  and  now.  The  diplomacy  of 
Venice  died  when  Venice  died ;  but  it  left  an  invaluable  legacy 
in  the  monoments  of  its  greatness,  worthy  of  our  study  and 
admiration. 
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Art.  IV.  —  1.  Oirard  College  and  Us  Founder.     By  Hbrbt 

W.  Arey,  Secretary  of  the  Girard  College.    Philadelphia. 

1852. 
2.  Biography  of  Stephen  Oirard.    By  Stephen  Simpbon,  Eiq. 

Second  Edition.    Philadelphia:  Thomas  L.  Bonsai.    1832. 
8.  Anntial  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Girard 

College  for  Orphans.    Philadelphia.    1848  to  1868. 

Within  the  memory  of  many  persons  still  alive,  "  old  Gi- 
rard," as  the  famous  banker  was  usually  styled,  a  short,  stout, 
brisk  old  gentleman,  used  to  walk,  in  his  swift,  awkward  waj, 
the  streets  of  the  lower  part  of  Philadelphia.    Thou^  ereij- 
thing  about  him  indicated  that  he  had « very  little  in  common 
with  his  fellow-citizens,  he  was  the  marked  man  of  the  city  tot 
more  than  a  generation.     His  aspect  was  rather  insignificant 
and  quite  unprepossessing.    His  dress  was  old-fashioned  and 
shabby ;  and  he  wore  the  pig-tail,  the  white  neck-cloth,  tlw 
wide-brimmed  hat,  and  the  large-skirted  coat  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.   He  was  blind  of  one  eye ;  and  though  his  bushy  eye- 
brows gave  some  character  to  his  countenance,  it  wascuriousiy 
devoid  of  expression.    He  had  also  the  absent  look  of  a  man 
who  either  had  no  thoughts  or  was  absorbed  in  thought ;  and 
he  shufQed  along  on  his  enormous  feet,  looking  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left.    There  was  always  a  certain  look  of  the 
old  mariner  about  him,  tliough  he  had  been  fifty  years  an  in- 
habitant of  tlie  town.     When  he  rode,  it  was  in  tlie  plainest, 
least  comfortal)le  gig  in  Philadelphia,  drawn  by  an  ancient  and 
ill-formed  horse,  driven  always  by  the  master's  own  hand  at  a 
good  pace.    He  chose  still  to  live  where  he  had  lived  for  fifty 
years,  in  Water  Street,  close  to  the  wharves,  in  a  small  and 
inconvenient  house,  darkened  by  tall  storehouses,  amid  the 
bustle,  the  noise,  and  the  odors  of  commerce.     His  sole  plena- 
ure  was  to  visit  once  a  day  a  little  farm  which  he  possessed  a 
few  miles  out  of  town,  wliere  he  was  wont  to  take  off  his  coat, 
roll  up  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  personally  labor  in  the  field  and  in 
the  barn,  hoeing  corn,  pruning  trees,  tossing  hay,  and  not  dis- 
daining even  to  assist  in  butchering  the  animals  which  he 
raised  for  market.    It  was  no  mere  ornamental  or  experimental 
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fuvL  He  made  it  pay.  All  of  its  produce  was  carefully,  nay^ 
lerapiilously  husbanded,  sold,  recorded,  and  accounted  for. 
He  loved  his  grapes,  his  plums,  his  pigs,  and  especially  his  rare 
breed  of  Canary-birds  ;  but  the  people  of  Philadelphia  had  the 
M  benefit  of  their  increase  —  at  the  highest  market  rates. 

Many  feared,  many  served,  but  none  loved  this  singular  and 
kmely  old  man.  K  there  was  among  the  very  few  who  habitu- 
ally conversed  with  him  one  who  understood  and  esteemed 
him,  there  was  but  one ;  and  he  was  a  man  of  such  abounding 
charity,  that,  like  Uncle  Toby,  if  he  bad  heard  that  the  Devil 
was  hopelessly  damned,  he  would  have  said,  ^^  I  am  sorry  for 
it'*  Never  was  there  a  person  more  destitute  than  Girard  of 
the  qualities  which  win  the  affection  of  othefs.  His  temper  was 
violent,  his  presence  forbidding,  his  usual  manner  ungracious, 
hit  will  inflexible,  his  heart  untender,  his  imagination  dead. 
He  was  odious  to  many  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  considered 
him  the  hardest  and  meanest  of  men.  He  had  lived  among 
them  for  half  a  century,  but  he  was  no  more  a  Philadelphian 
in  1880  than  in  1776.  He  still  spoke  with  a  French  accent, 
ind  accompanied  his  words  with  a  French  shrug  and  French 
gesticulation.  Surrounded  with  Christian  churches  which  he 
had  helped  to  build,  he  remained  a  sturdy  unbeliever,  and  pos- 
sessed the  complete  works  of  only  one  man,  Voltairp.  He 
made  it  a  point  of  duty  to  labor  on  Sunday,  as  a  good  example 
to  others.  He  made  no  secret  of  the  fact,  that  he  considered 
the  idleness  of  Sunday  an  injury  to  the  people,  moral  and  eco- 
nomical. Ho  would  have  opened  his  bank  on  Sundays,  if  any 
one  would  have  come  to  it.  For  his  part,  he  required  no  rest, 
and  would  have  none.  He  never  travelled.  He  never  attended 
public  assemblies  or  amusements.  He  had  no  affections  to 
gratify,  no  friends  to  visit,  no  curiosity  to  appease,  no  tastes  to 
indulge.  What  he  once  said  of  himself  appeared  to  be  true, 
Aat  he  rose  in  the  morning  with  but  a  single  object,  and  that 
WIS  to  labor  so  hard  all  day  as  to  be  able  to  sleep  all  night. 
The  world  was  absolutely  nothing  to  him  but  a  working-place. 
He  scorned  and  scouted  the  opinion,  that  old  men  should  cease 
to  labor,  and  should  spend  the  evening  of  their  days  in  tranquil- 
lity. "  No,'*  he  would  say,  "  labor  is  the  price  of  life,  its  happi- 
MSB,  its  everything ;  to  rest  is  to  rust ;  every  man  should  labor 
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to  the  last  hour  of  his  ability."  Such  was  Stephen  Girard, 
the  richest  man  who  ever  lived  in  Pennsylvania. 

This  is  an  unpleasing  picture  of  a  citizen  of  polite  and  amii^ 
ble  Philadelphia.  It  were  indeed  a  grim  and  dreary  w<»ld 
in.wliich  should  prevail  the  principles  of  Girard.  But  see 
what  this  man  has  done  for  the  city  Uiat  loved  liim  not !  Yast 
and  imposing  structures  rise  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill, 
wherein,  at  this  hour,  six  hundred  poor  orphan  boys  are  fed, 
clothed,  trained,  and  taught,  upon  the  income  of  the  enormous 
estate  which  he  won  by  this  entire  consecration  to  the  work  of 
accumulating  property.  In  the  ample  grounds  of  Girard  Cot 
lege,  looking  up  at  its  five  massive  marble  edifices,  strolling  in 
its  shady  walks  or  by  its  verdant  play-grounds,  or  listening  to 
the  cheerful  cries  of  the  boys  at  play,  the  most  sympathetic  and 
imaginative  of  men  must  pause  before  censuring  the  sterile  and 
unlovely  life  of  its  founder.  And  if  he  should  inquire  closely 
into  the  character  and  career  of  the  man  who  willed  tliis  great 
institution  into  being,  he  would  perhaps  be  willing  to  admit 
that  there  was  room  in  the  world  for  one  Girard,  though  it 
were  a  pity  there  should  ever  be  another.  Such  an  inquiry 
would  perhaps  disclose  that  Stephen  Girard  was  endowed  by 
nature  with  a  great  heart  as  well  as  a  powerful  mind,  and  that 
circumstances  alone  closed  and  hardened  the  one,  cramped 
and  perverted  tlie  other.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  one 
of  those  unfortunate  beings  who  desire  to  be  loved,  but  whose 
temper  and  appearance  combine  to  repel  affection.  His  mar* 
ble  statue,  which  adorns  the  entrance  to  the  principal  build* 
iug,  if  it  could  speak,  might  say  to  us,  '^  Living,  you  could 
not  understand  nor  love  me;  dead,  I  compel  at  least  your 
respect."  Indeed,  he  used  to  say,  when  questioned  as  to  his 
career,  ^^Wait  till  I  am  dead ;  my  deeds  will  show  what  I  was. " 

Girard's  recollections  of  his  childhood  were  tinged  with  bit- 
terness. He  was  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1750.  He  was  the  eldest 
of  the  five  children  of  Captain  Pierre  Girard,  a  mariner  of  sub- 
stance and  respectability.  He  used  to  complain  that,  while  hii 
younger  brothers  were  taught  at  college,  his  own  education 
was  neglected,  and  that  he  acquired  at  homo  little  more  than 
the  ability  to  read  and  write.  He  remembered,  too,  that  at  the 
age  of  eight  vears  he  discovered,  to  his  shame  and  sorrow,  that 
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«ie  of  hit  eyes  was  blind,  —  a  circumstance  that  exposed  him 
to  the  taunts  of  hii  companions.  The  influence  of  a  personal 
dfifeet,  aad  of  the  ridicule  it  occasions,  upon  the  character  of  a 
rndtiTe  child,  can  be  understood  only  by  those  whose  child- 
liood  was  embittered  from  that  cause ;  but  such  cases  as  thcoe 
of  Bjron  and  Oirard  diould  teach  those  who  have  the  charge 
of  youth  the  crime  it  is  to  permit  such  defects  to  be  the  subject 
of  remark.  Oirard  also  early  lost  his  mother,  an  event  which 
mm  brought  him  imder  the  sway  of  a  step-mother.  Doubt- 
less be  was  a  wilful,  arbitrary,  and  irascible  boy,  since  we  know 
that  he  was  a  wilful,  arUtrary,  and  irascible  man.  Before  he 
WIS  fourteen,  haying  chosen  the  profession  of  his  father,  he 
left  home,  with  his  father's  consent,  and  went  to  sea  in  the 
espacity  of  cabin-boy.  He  used  to  boast,  late  in  life,  that  he 
began  the  world  with  sixpence  in  his  pocket.  Quite  enough 
for  a  cabin-boy. 

For  nine  years  he  sailed  between  Bordeaux  and  the  French 
West  Indies,  returning  at  length  with  the  rank  of  first  mate, 
or,  as  the  French  term  it,  lieutenant  of  his  vessel.  He  had 
vdi  improved  his  time.  Some  of  the  defects  of  his  early  edu- 
cation he  had  supplied  by  study,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  had 
become  a  skilful  navigator.  It  was  then  the  law  of  France 
that  no  man  should  command  a  vessel  who  was  not  twenty-five 
years  old,  and  had  not  sailed  two  cruises  in  a  ship  of  the  royal 
navy.  Oirard  was  but  twenty-three,  and  had  sailed  in  none 
but  merchant-vessels.  His  father,  however,  had  influence 
enough  to  procure  him  a  dispensation ;  and  in  1773  he  was 
licensed  to  command.  He  appears  to  have  been  scarcely  just 
lo  his  fatlier  when  he  wrote,  sixty-three  years  after :  ''  I  have 
the  proud  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  my  conduct,  my  labor, 
and  my  economy  have  enabled  me  to  do  one  hundred  times 
more  for  my  relations  than  they  all  together  have  ever  done  for 
ne  since  the  day  of  my  birth."  In  the  mere  amount  of  money 
expended,  this  may  have  been  true ;  but  it  is  the  start  toward 
fortune  tliat  is  so  difficult.  His  father,  besides  procuring  the 
dispensation,  assisted  him  to  purchase  goods  for  his  first  com- 
mercial venture.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  we  find  him  sail- 
ing to  the  West  Indies ;  not  indeed  in  command  of  the  vessel, 
but  probably  as  mate  and  supercargo,  and  part  owner  of  goods 
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to  the  value  of  three  thousand  dollars.  He  never  trod  his  n*- 
tive  land  again.  Having  disposed  of  his  cargo  and  taken  <» 
board  another,  he  sailed  for  New  York,  which  he  reached  in 
July,  1774.  The  storm  of  war,  which  was  soon  to  sweep  oom- 
merco  from  the  ocean,  was  already  muttering  below  the  boriiOB, 
when  Stephen  Girard,  ^'  mariner  and  merchant,"  as  he  always 
delighted  to  style  himself,  first  saw  tlie  land  wherein  his  lot 
was  to  bo  cast.  For  two  years  longer,  however,  he  continued  to 
exercise  his  twofold  vocation.  An  ancient  certificate,  preserved 
among  bis  papers,  informs  the  curious  explorer,  that,  ^  in  the 
year  1774,  Stephen  Girard  sailed  as  mate  of  a  vessel  from  Neir 
York  to  [New]  Orleans,  and  that  he  continued  to  sail  out  of  Ae 
said  port  until  May,  1776,  when  he  arrived  in  Pliiladelphia 
commander  of  a  sloop,*'  of  which  the  said  Stephen  Guard  was 
part  owner. 

Lucky  was  it  for  Girard  that  he  got  into  Philadelphia  just 
when  he  did,  with  all  his  possessions  with  him.  He  had  the  na^ 
rowcst  escape  from  capture.  On  his  way  from  New  Orleans  to  a 
Canadian  port,  he  had  lost  himself  in  a  fog  at  the  entrance  of 
Delaware  Bay,  swarming  then  with  British  cruisers,  of  whose 
presence  Captain  Girard  had  heard  nothing.  His  flag  of  dis- 
tress brought  alongside  an  American  captain,  who  told  him 
where  he  was,  and  assured  him  that,  if  he  ventured  out  to  sea, 
he  would  never  reach  port  except  as  a  British  prize.  ^^  Mom 
Dieu  !  "  exclaimed  Girard  in  great  panic,  "  what  shall  I  do  ?  ** 
*'  You  have  no  chance  but  to  push  right  up  to  Philadelphia," 
replied  the  captain.  "  How  am  I  to  get  there  ?  "  said  Girard ; 
<'  I  have  no  pilot,  and  I  don't  know  the  way."  A  pilot  was 
found,  wlio,  however,  demanded  a  preliminary  payment  of  five 
dollars,  which  Girard  had  not  on  board.  In  great  distress,  he 
implored  the  captain  to  be  his  security  for  the  sum.  He  con- 
sented, a  pilot  took  charge  of  tlie  sloop,  the  anchor  was  heaved, 
and  the  vessel  sped  on  her  way.  An  hour  later,  while  thej 
were  still  in  sight  of  tlie  anchorage,  a  British  man-of-war  came 
within  the  Capes.  But  Dr.  Franklin,  with  his  oared  galleyB) 
his  chevauz  defrise,  his  forts,  and  his  signal-stations,  bad  made 
the  Delaware  a  safe  harbor  of  refuge;  and  Girard  arrived  safely 
at  Philadelphia  on  one  of  the  early  days  of  May,  1776.  Thus 
it  was  a  mere  chance  of  war  tliat  gave  Girard  to  the  Quaker 
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City.  In  the  whole  world  he  could  not  have  found  a  more  con- 
genial abode,  for  the  Quakers  were  the  only  religious  sect  with 
which  he  ever  had  the  slightest  sympathy.  Quakers  he  always 
liked  aad  esteemed,  partly  because  they  had  no  priests,  partly 
because  they  disregarded  ornament  and  reduced  life  to  its  sim- 
plest and  most  obvious  utilities,  partly  because  some  of  their 
qiinioDS  were  in  accord  with  his  own.  He  had  grown  up  dur- 
ing the  time  when  Voltaire  was  sovereign  lord  of  the  opinions 
of  Continental  Europe.  Before  landing  at  Philadelphia,  he 
vas  already  a  republican  and  an  unbeliever,  and  such  he  re- 
mained to  the  last.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  im- 
pending :  he  was  ready  for  it.  The  ^'Common  Sense  "  of  Thomas 
Paine  had  appeared:  he  was  the  man  of  all  others  to  enjoy  it. 
It  is,  however,  questionable  if  at  that  time  he  had  English 
enough  to*  understand  it  in  the  original,  since  the  colloquy  just 
reported  with  the  American  captain  took  place  in  French.  He 
waa  slow  in  becoming  fiBLmiliar  with  the  English  language,  and 
even  to  the  end  of  his  life  seemed  *  to  prefer  conversing  in 
French. 

He  was  a  mariner  no  more.  The  great  fleet  of  Lord  Howe 
arrived  at  New  York  in  July.  Every  harbor  was  blockaded, 
and  all  commerce  was  suspei^ed.  Even  the  cargoes  of  tobacco 
despatched  by  Congress  to  their  Commissioners  in  Prance,  for 
the  purchase  of  arms  and  stores,  were  usually  captured  before 
they  had  cleared  the  Gapes.  Captain  Girard  now  rented  a  small 
store  in  Water  Street,  near  the  spot  where  he  lived  for  nearly 
sixty  years,  in  which  he  carried  on  the  business  of  a  grocer  and 
wine-bottler.  Those  who  knew  him  at  this  time  report  tliat  he 
was  a  taciturn,  repulsive  young  man,  never  associating  with 
men  of  his  own  age  and  calling,  devoted  to  business,  close  in 
his  dealings,  of  the  most  rigorous  economy,  and  preserving  still 
the  rough  clothing  and  general  appearance  of  a  sailor.  Though 
but  twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  was  called  "  old  Girard."  He 
teemed  conscious  of  his  inability  to  please,  but  bore  the  derision 
ot  his  neighbors  with  stoical  equanimity,  and  plodded  on. 

War  favors  the  skilful  and  enterprising  business-man.  Girard 
bad  a  genius  for  business.  He  was  not  less  bold  in  his  opera- 
tions than  prudent;  and  his  judgment  as  a  man  of  business 
was  wellnigh  infallible.    Destitute  of  all  false  pride,  he  bought 
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whatover  he  thought  he  could  sell  to  adyantage,  from  a  lot  of 
damaged  cordage  to  a  pipe  of  old  port ;  and  he  labored  inoea* 
santly  with  his  own  hands.  He  was  a  thriving  man  during  the 
first  year  of  his  residence  in  Philadelphia;  his  chief  gain,  it  is 
said,  being  deriyed  from  his  favorite  business  of  bottling  wine 
and  cider. 

The  romance,  the  mystery,  the  tragedy  of  his  life  now  oc- 
curred. Walking  along  Water  Street  one  day,  near  the  comer 
of  Yino  Street,  the  eyes  of  this  reserved  and  ill-favored  man 
were  caught  by  a  beautiful  servant-girl  going  to  the  pump  fbr 
a  pail  of  water.  She  was  an  enchanting  brunette  of  sixteeUi 
with  luxuriant  black  locks  curling  and  clustering  about  her 
neck.  As  she  tripped  along  with  bare  feet  and  empty  pa3,  in 
wy  and  unconscious  grace,  she  captivated  the  susceptiUe 
Frenchman,  who  saw  in  her  the  realization  of  the  songs  of  the 
forecastle  and  the  reveries  of  the  quarter-deck.  He  sought  her 
acquaintance,  and  made  himself  at  home  in  her  kitchen.  The 
family  whom  she  served,  misinterpreting  the  designs  of  the 
thriving  dealer,  forbade  him  the  house  ;  when  he  silenced  thdr 
scruples  by  offering  the  girl  his  hand  in  marriage.  Ill-starred 
Polly  Lumm  !  Unhappy  Girard  I  She  accepted  his  offer ;  and 
in  July,  1777,  the  incongruous  two,  being  united  in  matrimo- 
ny, attempted  to  become  one. 

Tlie  war  interrupted  their  brief  felicity.  Philadelphia,  often 
threatened,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Howe  in  September, 
1777  ;  and  among  the  thousands  who  needlessly  fled  at  his  ap> 
proach  were  "  old  Girard  "  and  his  pretty  young  wife.  He 
bought  a  house  at  Mount  Holly,  near  Burlington,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, for  five  hundred  dollars,  to  which  ho  removed,  and  there 
continued  to  bottle  claret  and  sell  it  to  the  British  ofHcers,  un- 
til the  departure  of  Lord  Howe,  in  June,  1778,  permitted  his 
return  to  Philadelphia.  The  gay  young  officers,  it  is  said,  who 
came  to  his  house  at  Mount  Holly  to  drink  his  claret,  wore  fSstr 
from  being  insensible  to  the  charms  of  Mrs.  Girard ;  and  tradi- 
tion further  reports  that  on  one  occasion  a  dashing  colonel 
snatched  a  kiss,  which  the  sailor  resented,  and  compelled  the 
officer  to  apologize  for. 

Of  all  miserable  marriages  this  was  one  of  the  most  miser- 
able.   Here  was  a  young,  beautiful,  and  ignorant  girl  united 
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li  a  doee,  uagnieicHis,  eager  man  of  businefie,  deroid  of  eenli- 

oMag^  wtib  a  Tiolemt  lemper  and  au  unyielduig  will.    She  was 

■B  Amorieaa,  be  a  Fft$nchinan ;  and  that  alone  was  an  im- 

mnmn  tnoompatibUilj*    She  was  seventeen,  lie  twentj-seyeuB 

Shi  was  a  woukaii ;  he  was  a  man  without  imagination,  intolex- 

UkX  of  f«iiblei.     She  was  a  beauty,  with  the  natural  vanities  of 

a  boautT  ;  he  not  '    had  no  taste  for  decoration,  he  dis- 

apfircnred  it  on  ]m        ^         Theses  pointa  of  ditTereuco  would 

have  auffioed  to  endanger  their  domestic  peace  ;  but  time 

'  iODi  '       wa^  fatal  to  it*     Their  abode  was  the 

I  of  eoiU^  J  ^lit  years  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which 

yariod  Miy ,  Girartl  showed  such  symptoms  of  insanity  that  her 

Inisbaiid  wma  <  ' '       '         '        Iter  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 

b  It^eae  dlstp  mees,  ho  appears  to  have  spared 

no  {Auif  for  her  restoration.     He  removed  her  to  a  place  in 

Ibe  ocmntrT,  hut  without  effect.     She  returned  to  his  house 

mXf  to  r^uder  life  insupf>ortablo  to  lum.     He  resumed  his  old 

caUiQg  as  a  zoaruier^  and  made  a  voyage  to  the  Mediterraoean ; 

kit  oo  bb  return  he  found  his  wife  not  less  unmanageable  than 

tabre.     In  1730,  ihirlcen  years  after  their  marriage,  and  five 

iftbr  the  first  exhibition  of  insanity,  Mrs.  Girard  was  placed 

ptroaoetitlj  in  the  hospital ;  whore,  nine  months  after,  she 

fiT«  birth  to  a  female  child, '  The  child  soon  died  j  the  mother 

roGOVered  her  reason.     For  twenty-five  years  she  lived 

lu  uiM  hot^ital,  aud,  dying  in  1815^  was  buried  in  the  hospi^ 

gCDanda  aftar  the  manner  of  the   Quakers.     The   coflin  was 

Iroitgbi  to  tlie  grave,  Cbilowed  by  the  husband  and  the  man- 

man  of  tbe  institution^  who  remained  standing  about  it  in 

deace  far  several  minutes.     It  was  then  lowered  to  its  final 

idtiiig-placd,  aikd  again  tbe  company  remained  motionless  aud 

fikni  for  a  while.    Qlrard  looked  at  the  coffin  once  more,  then 

lamed  to  an  acquuiitance  and  said,  as  he  walked  away,  *^^  It  is 

V'.n^  welL*^    Agreea  aiound,  without  headstone  or  monument, 

Kill  marks  the  »pol  where  the  remains  of  this  unhappy  woman 

iqN»e.      Girard,  both  during  his  lifetime  and  a(\er  his  death. 

Wis  a  liberal.  lavi^h^  benefactor  of  the  institution 

w^f?*!h  bad  fru  -  v-t,    .,  ....red  his  wife. 

V  rtunes  wore  not  laade  rapidly  in  the  oldeu  time.     After 
ibf  Rcvolutiou,  Qlrard  engaged  la  oowmerce  with  ttue  Weat 
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Indies^  in  partnership  with  his  brother  John ;  and  he  is  ^ 
scribed  in  an  official  paper  of  the  time  as  one  who  *^  carried 
on  an  extensive  business  as  a  merchant^  and  is  a  considerable 
owner  of  real  estate."  But  on  the  dissolntion  of  the  partner- 
ship in  1790,  when  he  had  been  in  business,  as  mariner  and 
merchant,  for  sixteen  years,  his  estate  was  valued  at  only  fhirtf 
thousand  dollars.  The  times  were  troubled.  The  French 
Revolution,  the  mdssacre  at  St.  Domingo,  our  disturbed  rela- 
tions with  England,  and  afterwarjds  with  France,  the  violence 
of  our  party  contests,  all  tended  to  make  merchants  timid,  and 
to  limit  their  operations.  Oirard,  as  his  papers  indicate,  and 
as  he  used  to  relate  in  conversation,  took  more  than  a  me^ 
chant's  interest  in  the  events  of  the  time.  From  the  first,  he 
had  formaUy  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  struggling  Colonists,  is 
we  learn  from  a  yellow  and  faded  document  left  among  hit 
papers:  — 

'^  I  do  hereby  certify  that  Stephen  Girard,  of  the  city  of  Philadelpliii, 
merchant,  hath  voluntarily  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity,  at 
directed  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  passed 
the  Idth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1777.  Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  the 
27th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1778. 

''Jko  Obd. 

«Na  1678." 

The  oath  was  repeated  the  year  following.  When  the 
French  Revolution  had  divided  the  country  into  two  parties, 
the  Federalists  and  the  Bepublicans,  Girard  was  a  Republican 
of  the  radical  school.  He  remembered  assisting  to  raise  a  lib- 
erty-pole in  the  Presidency  of  John  Adams ;  and  he  was  one 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  most  uncompromising  adherents  at  a  time 
when  men  of  substance  were  seldom  found  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Democracy.  As  long  as  he  lived,  he  held  the  name  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  veneration. 

We  have  now  to  contemplate  this  cold,  close,  ungainly,  un- 
gracious man  in  a  new  character.  We  are  to  see  that  a  man 
may  seem  indifferent  to  the  woes  of  individuals,  but  perform 
sublime  acts  of  devotion  to  a  community.  We  are  to  observe 
that  there  are  men  of  sterling  but  peculiar  metal,  who  only 
shine  when  the  furnace  of  general  afOiction  is  hottest.  In 
1798,  the  malignant  yellow-fever  desolated  Philadelphia.    The 
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ioliiteroAdm  nf  the  people  cftunot  be  conceived  by  readers 
of  the  present  day,  because  we  cannot  conceive  of  the  igno- 
i,;.A.  ,»^Qjj  prerailod  respecting  the  laws  of  contagion, 
e  lost,  in  some  degree,  the  habit  of  panic,  and 
tto  kind  of  horror  can  be  as  norol  to  us  as  the  yellow- 
to  the  people  of  Philadelphia  in  1793.     One  half  of 
tk^  pormlafion  fl*^i.     Those  who  remained  left  tlieir  houses 
Qolj  u  >d.    Most  of  the  churches,  the  great  Coffee- 

..     i......*iy,  were  closed.     Of  four  daily  newspapers, 

contiiiued  to  be  published.  Some  people  constantly 
tobacco,  —  even  women  and  children  did  so;  others 
g&riic ;  others  exploded  gunpowder  ;  others  burned 
or  ypnnklod  vinegar ;  many  assiduously  whitewashed 
soriiieo  within  tlieir  reach  ;  some  carried  tarred  rope  in 
hands,  or  bags  of  camphor  round  their  necks ;  others 
Tesiture«i  al>road  without  a  handkerchief  or  a  sponge  wet 
riocgv  at  tlieir  noses.  No  one  ventured  to  sliake  hands. 
who  met  in  tlie  streets  gave  each  other  a  wide  berth, 
eyed  one  another  askance,  exchanged  nods,  and  strode  on.  It 
vii  a  caslom  lo  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  tiD  get  as  far 
hun  ihfl  houses  as  possible.  Many  of  the  sick  died  without 
Up,  and  the  dead  were  buried  without  ceremony.  The  bor- 
lid  dlsnoo  of  the  streets  wiis  broken  only  by  the  tread  of  littcr- 
kMltre  ftod  the  awi^ui  rumble  of  the  dead-wagon.  Whole  fami- 
letpersiliedt — perislied  without  assistance,  their  fate  unknown 
li  tbeir  nftigbbocs.  Money  was  powerless  to  buy  attendance, 
ki  the  opeimtioii  of  all  ordinary  motives  was  suspended.  From 
of  August  to  the  £ttli  of  November,  in  a  population  of 
0  thf  I  '  there  were  four  thousand  and  thirty-one 
— ^abc«.:  II  six. 

Tappily  for  the  boDor  of  human  nature,  there  are  always,  in 
like  tliese,  great  souls  whnm  1  ic  cannot  prostrate* 

jibw  IvaTe  pliysiciaits,  a  few  faitl  irymen,  a  few  high- 

oiliiena,  a  few  noble  women,  remembered  and  practised 
dn  *  ^ualantty  overtaken  by  a  calamity  like  this. 
1:  -^plcmber,  a  notice,  without  signature,  ap- 

peared ia  the  only  {lapei*  publtsbed,  stating  that  all  but  tliroe 
tlia  Visitors  of  the  Poor  were       V     ■    h1,  or  missing,  and 
upon  all  wbo  were  willitig  i  o  meet  at  the  City 
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Hall  on  the  12tli.  From  those  who  attended  the  meetiiig,  t 
ooinmittee  of  twenty-seven  was  appointed  to  superintend  the 
measures  for  relief,  of  whom  Stephen  Oirard  was  one.  Ob 
Sunday,  the  15th,  the  committee  met ;  and  tlie  condition  of  the 
great  hospital  at  Bush  Hill  was  laid  before  them.  It  was  un* 
dean,  ill-regulatod,  crowded,  and  ill-supplied.  Nurses  oould 
not  be  hired  at  any  price,  for  even  to  approach  it  was  deemed 
certain  death.  Then,  to  the  inexpressible  astonishment  and 
admiration  of  the  committee,  two  men  of  wealth  and  im- 
portance in  the  city  offered  personally  to  take  charge  of  the 
hospital  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease.  Girard  was 
one  of  these,  Peter  Helm  the  other.  Oirard  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  oiier  himself.  ^^  Stephen  Girard,''  recorde  Mat- 
thew Carey,  a  member  of  the  committee,  ^^  sjrmpathizing  widi 
the  wretched  situation  of  the  sufierers  at  Bush  Hill,  voluntarily 
and  unexpectedly  offered  himself  as  a  manager  to  superintend 
that  hospital.  The  surprise  and  satisfaction  excited  by  this 
extraordinary  effort  of  humanity  can  be  better  conceived  than 
expressed." 

Tliat  very  afternoon,  Girard  and  Helm  went  out  to  the 
hospital,  and  entered  upon  their  perilous  and  repulsive  duty. 
Girard  chose  the  post  of  honor.  He  took  charge  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  hospital,  while  Mr.  Helm  conducted  its  out-door 
afliurs.  For  .sixty  days  he  continued  to  pdrform,  by  day  and 
night,  all  the  distressing  and  revolting  offices  incident  to  the 
situation.  In  the  great  scarcity  of  help,  he  used  frequently  to 
receive  the  sick  and  djriug  at  Uie  gate,  assist  in  carrying  them 
to  their  beds,  nurse  tliem,  receive  their  last  messages,  watoh 
for  their  last  breath,  and  then,  wrapping  them  in  the  sheet 
they  had  died  upon,  carry  tliem  out  to  the  burial-ground,  and 
place  them  iu  the  trench.  He  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
difficulty  of  finding  any  kind  of  fabric  in  which  to  wrap  the 
dead,'whcn  the  vast  number  of  interments  had  exhausted  the 
supply  of  sheets.  "  I  would  put  them,"  he  would  say,  **  in 
any  old  rag  I  could  find."  If  he  ever  left  the  hospital,  it  was 
to  visit  the  infected  districts,  and  assist  in  removing  the  sick 
from  the  houses  in  which  they  were  dying  without  help.  One 
scene  of  this  kind,  witnessed  by  a  merchAnt,  who  was  hurry- 
ing past  with  camphored  handkorcliief  pressed  to  his  mouth, 
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laa  a  vivid  glimpse  of  this  heroic  man  engaged  in  his 
tfMime  Toeation.  A  carriage,  rapidly  dri?ea  by  a  black  man^ 
bokc  ihe  silctice  of  the  deserted  and  grass-grown  street.  It 
Kopiied  before  a  frame  house  ;  and  the  driver,  first  having 
tioiiud  a  handkerchief  over  his  moutli,  opened  the  door  of  the 
cuniagt^  and  quickly  remoanted  to  the  bo2£.  A  short,  thiek-set 
ana  ttirppcd  from  the  coach  and  entered  the  house.  In  a 
AUiatii  Of  two^  the  observer,  who  stood  at  a  safe  distance 
iralchuig  the  proceedings,  heard  a  shufBing  noise  in  tlie  entry, 
tad  soon  \^m  the  stout  little  man  supporting  with  extreme 
iiffletilty  a  tall^  gaunt,  yellow-visaged  victim  of  the  pestilence. 
Uirard  held  round  the  waist  the  sick  man,  whose  yellow  face 
rettpd  ngminxt  his  own  ;  his  long^  damp,  tJingled  hair  mingled 
vith  Giranrs ;  his  feet  dragging  helpless  upon  the  pavement. 
Diits  bo  drew  him  to  the  carnage  door,  the  driver  averting 
liij»  Cn      "  V  tacit*,  far  from  otfcring  to  assist.     Partly 


tiniru: 


he  succeeded,  after  long  and  severe 


^11,  in  getting  him  into  the  vehicle.     He  tlien  entered  it 
aimMiif,  closed  llie  door,  and  the  carriage  drove  away  towards 
t  hofpilal. 

» miifi  who  call  do  t$uch  things  at  such  a  time  may  commit 

ions,  but  the  essence  of  that 

on  a  good  man  and  a  bad 

mtisl  dwell  wtibtn  him.     Twice  al'terwards  Philadelphia 

rl    ^    '  '        "       r      r,  in  1797  and  1798.     On  both  oe- 

ad,  by  personal  exertion  or  gifts  of 

^^  tiie  poor  and  the  aick.    lie  had  a  singular 

^  '      ''        'I     I   sturdy  unbeliever  in 

not  doctors,  is  the  re- 

Thu»,  after  the  yellow- 

r         -  *'  During  all 

1  the  city  ;  and, 

d  a  part  which 

'"u:?ud,  that  1 

:*  and  what 

H'ut,  an 
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▼ery  moderate,  and  that  not  one  of  my  canfiires  has  killed 
fewer  than  myself." 

It  is  not  by  nursing  the  sick,  however,  that  men  acquire 
colossal  fortunes.  We  revert,  therefore,  to  the  business  career 
of  this  extraordinary  man.  Oirard,  in  the  ancient  and  honor- 
able acceptation  of  the  term,  was  a  merchant ;  i.  e.  a  man  who 
sent  his  own  ships  to  foreign  countries,  and  exchanged  their 
products  for  those  of  his  own.  Beginning  in  the  West  Id> 
dia  trade,  with  one  small  schooner  built  with  difficulty  and 
managed  with  caution,  he  expanded  his  business  asliis  capital 
increased,  until  he  was  the  owner  of  a  fleet  of  merchantmen, 
and  brought  home  to  Philadelphia  the  products  of  every  clime. 
Beginning  with  single  voyages,  his  vessels  merely  sailing  to  a 
foreign  port  and  back  again,  he  was  accustomed  at  length  to 
project  great  mercantile  cruises,  extending  over  long  periods 
of  time,  and  embracing  many  ports.  A  ship  loaded  with  eotton 
and  grain  would  sail,  for  example,  to  Bordeaux,  there  discharge, 
and  take  in  a  cargo  of  wine  and  fruit ;  thence  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  where  she  would  exchange  her  wine  and  fruit  for  hemp 
and  iron  ;  then  to  Amsterdam,  where  the  hemp  and  iron  would 
be  sold  for  dollars ;  to  Calcutta  next  for  a  cargo  of  tea  and 
silks,  with  which  the  ship  would  return  to  Philadelphia.  Such 
were  the  voyages  so  often  successfully  made  by  the  Voltaire, 
the  Rousseau,  the  Helvetius,  and  the  Montesquieu  ;  ships  long 
the  pride  of  Girard  and  the  boast  of  Philadelphia,  their  names 
being  the  tribute  paid  by  the  merchant  to  the  literature  of  his 
native  laud.  He  seldom  foiled  to  make  very  large  profits.  He 
rarely,  if  ever,  lost  a  ship. 

His  neighbors,  tlie  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  deemed  him 
a  lucky  man.  Many  of  them  thought  they  could  do  as  well 
as  he,  if  they  only  had  his  luck.  But  the  great  volumes 
of  his  letters  and  papers,  preserved  in  a  room  of  die  Girard 
College,  show  that  his  success  in  business  was  not  due,  in  any 
degree  whatever,  to  good  fortune.  Let  a  money-making  gen- 
eration take  note,  that  Girard  principles  inevitably  produce 
Girard  results.  The  grand,  tlie  fundamental  secret  of  his 
success,  as  of  all  success,  was  that  he  understood  his  busis^ess* 
He  had  a  personal,  fomiliar  knowledge  of  the  ports  with  which 
he  traded,  the  coounodities  in  which  he  dealt,  the  vehiclca  in 
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vUch  fhqr  were  carried,  the  dangers  to  whieh  they  were 
liable,  and  the  various  kinds  of  men  through  whom  he  acted. 
He  obsenred  everything,  and  forgot  nothing.  He  had  done 
eferyihing  himself  which  he  had  occasion  to  require  others  to 
do.  His  directions  to  his  captains  and  supercargoes,  full,  mi- 
nute, exact,  peremptory,  show  the  hand  of  a  master.  Every 
poanble  contingency  was  foreseen  and  provided  for;  and  he 
demaaded  the  most  literal  obedience  to  the  maxim,  ^^  Obey  or- 
ders, though  you  break  owners."  He  would  dismiss  a  captain 
from  his  service  forever,  if  he  saved  the  whole  profits  of  a 
Toyage  by  departing  from  his  instructions.  He  did  so  on  one 
oocasion.  Add  to  this  perfect  knowledge  of  his  craft,  that  he 
had  a  self-control  which  never  permitted  him  to  anticipate  his 
gains  or  spread  too  wide  his  sails  ;  that  his  industry  knew  no 
pause ;  that  he  was  a  close,  hard  bargainer,  keeping  his  word 
k>  the  letter,  but  exacting  his  rights  to  the  letter  ;  that  he  had 
no  vices  and  no  vanities ;  that  he  had  no  toleration  for  those 
calamities  which  result  from  vices  and  vanities  ;  that  his  chari- 
ties, though  frequent,  were  bestowed  only  upon  unquestion- 
ably legitimate  objects,  and  were  never  profuse ;  that  he  was  as 
wise  in  investing  as  skilful  in  gaining  money ;  that  he  made 
his  very  pleasures  profitable  to  himself  in  money  gained,. to  his 
neighborliood  in  improved  fruits  and  vegetables ;  that  he  had 
BO  family  to  maintain  and  indulge  ;  that  he  held  in  utter  aver- 
non  and  contempt  the  costly  and  burdensome  ostentation  of  a 
great  establishment,  fine  equipages,  and  a  retinue  of  servants  ; 
that  he  reduced  himself  to  a  money-making  machine,  run  at 
the  minimum  of  expense  ;  —  and  we  have  an  explanation  of  his 
rapidly  acquired  wealth.  He  used  to  boast,  after  he  was  a 
millionuaire,  of  wearing  the  same  overcoat  for  fourteen  win- 
ters ;  and  one  of  his  clerks,  who  saw  him  every  day  for  twenty 
years,  declares  that  he  never  remembered  having  seen  him 
wear  a  now-looking  garment  but  once.  Let  us  note,  too,  that 
he  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  getting  men  to  serve  him  with 
devotion.  He  paid  small  salaries,  and  was  never  known  in 
his  life  to  bestow  a  gratuity  upon  one  who  served  him ;  but 
he  knew  how  to  make  his  humblest  derk  feel  that  the  master's 
eye  was  upon  hiA  always.  Violent  in  his  outbreaks  of  anger, 
bis  business  letters  are  singularly  polite,  and  show  consideration 
for  the  health  and  happiness  of  his  subordinates. 
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Legitimate  commerce  makes  many  men  rich  ;  but  in  Oirard's 
day  no  man  gained  by  it  ten  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  the 
war  of  1812,  which  suspended  commerce,  that  made  thit 
merchant  so  enormously  rich.  In  1811,  the  charter  of  the 
old  United  States  Bank  expired  ;  and  the  casting  vote  of  Yioe- 
President  George  Clinton  negatived  the  bill  for  rechartering  it 
Wlien  war  was  imminent,  Girard  had  a  million  dollars  in  the 
bank  of  Baring  Brothers  in  London.  This  large  sum,  uselesi 
then  for  purposes  of  commerce,  —  in  peril,  too,  from  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  English  finance, — he  invested  in  United 
States  stock  and  in  stock  of  the  United  States  Bank,  both 
being  depreciated  in  England.  Being  thus  a  large  holder  of 
the  stock  of  the  bank,  the  charter  having  expired,  and  its 
affairs  being  in  liquidation,  he  bought  out  the  entire  concern ; 
and,  merely  changing  the  name  to  Girard's  Bank,  continued 
it  in  being  as  a  private  institution,  in  the  same  building,  with 
the  same  coin  in  its  vaults,  the  same  bank-notes,  the  same 
cashier  and  clerks.  The  banking-house  and  the  house  of  the 
cashier,  which  cost  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
he  bouglit  for  one  Imndred  and  twenty  thousand.  The  stodL, 
which  ho  bought  at  four  hundred  and  twenty,  proved  to  be 
worth,  on  the  winding  up  of  the  old  bank,  four  hundred  and 
thirty-four.  Thus,  by  this  operation,  he  extricated  his  prc^ 
erty  in  England,  invested  it  wisely  in  America,  cstablbhed  a 
new  business  in  place  of  one  that  could  no  longer  be  carried 
on,  and  saved  the  mercantile  community  from  a  considerable 
part  of  the  loss  and  embarrassment  wliich  the  total  annihilation 
of  the  bank  would  have  occasioned. 

His  management  of  the  bank  perfectly  illustrates  his  singu* 
lar  and  apparently  contradictory  character.  Hamilton  used  to 
say  of  Burr,  that  he  was  great  in  little  things,  and  little  in 
great  things.  Girard  in  little  things  frequently  seemed  little, 
but  in  great  things  he  was  often  magnificently  great.  For  ex- 
ample :  the  old  bank  had  been  accustomed  to  present  an  over* 
coat  to  its  watchman  every  Christmas ;  Girard  forbade  the 
practice  as  extravagant;  —  the  old  bank  had  supplied  pen* 
knives  gratis  to  its  clerks ;  Girard  made  them  buy  their  own : 
—  tlie  old  bank  had  paid  salaries  which  were  fiigher  than  tlioee 
given  in  other  banks ;  Girard  cut  them  down  to  the  average 
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rate.  To  the  watchman  and  the  clerks  this  conduct,  doubtless, 
seemed  little.  Without  pausing  to  argue  the  question  with 
them,  let  us  contemplate  the  new  banker  in  his  great  actions. 
He  was  the  very  sheet-anchor  of  the  government  credit  during 
the  whole  of  that  disastrous  war.  If  advances  were  required 
at  a  critical  moment,  it  was  Qirard  who  was  promptest  to  make 
them.  When  all  other  banks  and  houses  were  contracting,  it 
was  Oirard  who  stayed  the  panic  bj  a  timely  and  liberal  expan- 
sion. When  all  other  paper  was  depreciated,  Girard's  notes, 
and  his  alone,  were  as  good  as  gold.  In  1814,  when  the  credit 
of  the  government  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  when  a  loan  of  five 
millions,  at  seven  per  cent  interest  and  twenty  dollars  bonus, 
was  up  for  weeks,  and  only  procured  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
it  was  "old  Girard"  who  boldly  subscribed  for  the  whole 
amount;  which  at  once  gave  it  market  value,  and  infiised 
life  into  the  paralyzed  credit  of  the  nation.  Again,  in  1816, 
when  the  subscriptions  lagged  for  the  new  United  States  Bank, 
Qirard  waited  until  the  last  day  for  receiving  subscriptions, 
and  then  quietly  subscribed  for  the  whole  amount  not  taken, 
which  was  three  million  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  And 
yet  again,  in  1829,  when  the  enormous  expenditures  of  Penn- 
qrlvania  upon  her  canals  had  exhausted  her  treasury  and  im- 
paired her  credit,  it  was  Girard  who  prevented  the  total  suspen- 
rion  of  the  public  works  by  a  loan  to  the  Governor,  which  the 
assembling  Legislature  might  or  might  not  reimburse. 

Once,  during  the  war,  the  control  of  the  coin  in  the  bank 
procured  liim  a  signal  advantage.  In  the  spring  of  1813,  his 
fine  ship,  the  Montesquieu,  crammed  with  tea  and  fabrics  from 
China,  was  captured  by  a  British  shallop  when  she  was  al- 
most within  Delaware  Bay.  News  of  the  disaster  reaching 
Oirard,  he  sent  orders  to  his  supercargo  to  treat  for  a  ransom. 
The  British  admiral  gave  up  the  vessel  for  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  dollars  in  coin  ;  and,  despite  this  costly 
ransom,  the  cargo  yielded  a  larger  profit  than  that  of  any  ship 
of  Girard's  during  the  whole  of  his  mercantile  career.  Tea 
was  then  selling  at  war  prices.  Much  of  it  brought,  at  auc- 
tion, two  dollars  and  fourteen  cents  a  pound,  more  than  four 
times  its  cost  in  China.  He  appears  to  have  gained  about  half 
a  million  of  dollars. 
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From  the  close"  of  the  war  to  the  end  of  his  life,  a  period  of 
sixteen  years,  Girard  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  waj,  as 
keen  and  steady  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  as  earefdl  in 
preserving  it,  as  though  his  fortune  were  still  insecure.  Why 
was  this?  We  should  answer  the  question  thus:  Because 
his  defective  education  left  him  no  other  resource.  We  fre- 
quently hear  the  *'  success"  of  such  men  as  Astor  and  Girard 
adduced  as  evidence  of  the  uselessness  of  early  education. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  such  men  who  prove  its  neoet- 
sity ;  since,  when  they  have  conquered  fortune,  they  know  not 
how  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  When  Franklin 
had,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  won  a  moderate  competence,  he 
could  turn  from  business  to  science,  and  from  science  to  the 
public  service,  using  money  as  a  means  to  the  noblest  end. 
Strong-minded  but  unlettered  men,  like  Girard,  who  cannot 
be  idle,  must  needs  plod  on  to  the  end,  adding  superfluous 
millions  to  their  estates.  In  Girard's  case,  too,  there  was  an- 
other cause  of  this  entire  devotion  to  business.  His  domestic 
sorrows  had  estranged  him  from  mankind,  and  driven  him  into 
himself.  Mr.  Henry  W.  Arey,  the  very  able  and  high-minded 
Secretary  of  Girard  College,  in  whose  custody  are  Girard's 
papers,  is  convinced  that  it  was  not  the  love  of  money  which 
kept  him  at  work  early  and  late  to  the  last  dayB  of  his  life. 

^  No  one,"  he  remarks,  ^  who  has  had  access  to  his  private  papers, 
can  fail  to  become  impressed  with  the  belief  that  these  early  disap- 
pointments furnish  the  true  key  to  his  entire  character.  Originally  of 
warm  and  generous  impulses,  the  belief  in  childhood  that  he  had  nol 
been  given  his  share  of  the  love  and  kindness  which  were  extended  to 
others  changed  the  natural  current  of  his  feelings,  and,  acting  on  a 
warm  and  passionate  temperament  alienated  him  from  his  homa,  his 
parents,  and  his  friends.  And  when  in  after  time  there  were  super- 
added the  years  of  bitter  anguish  resulting  from  his  unfortunate  and 
ill-adapted  marriage,  rendered  even  more  poignant  by  the  necessity  of 
concealment,  and  the  consequent  injustice  of  public  sentiment,  and 
marring  all  his  cherished  expectations,  it  may  be  readily  understood 
why  constant  occupation  became  a  necessity,  and  labor  a  pleasure.** 

Girard  himself  confirms  this  opinion.    In  one  of  his  leUera 
of  1820,  to  a  friend  in  New  Orleans,  he  says :  — 
^I  observe  with  pleasure  that  you  have  a  numeioas  fiunily,  tluil  yoa 
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05  bappy  and  in  the  poesession  of  an  honest  fortane.  This  is  all  that 
a  wise  man  has  the  right  to  wish  for.  As  to  mjself,  I  live  like  a  gal- 
kj-skve,  oonstantlj  occapied,  and  often  passing  the  night  without  sleep- 
iig.  I  am  wrapped  up  in  a  labyrinth  of  affairs,  and  worn  out  with 
eve.  I  do  not  value  fortune.  The  love  of  labor  is  mj  highest  ambi- 
tion. You  perceive  that  jour  situation  is  a  thousand  times  preferable 
to  mine." 

In  his  lifetime,  as  we  have  remarked,  few  men  loved  Girard, 
still  fewer  understood  him.  He  was  considered  mean,  hard, 
avaricious.  If  a  rich  man  goes  i^to  a  store  to  buy  a  yard  of 
doth,  no  one  expects  that  he  will  give  five  dollars  for  it  when 
the  price  is  four.  But  there  is  a  universal  impression  that  it 
is  "  handsome  '*  in  him  to  give  higher  wages  than  other  people 
to  those  who  serve  him,  to  bestow  gratuities  upon  them,  and, 
^H^^^^i^Jy  to  gi^®  away  endless  sums  in  charity.  The  truth 
is,  however,  that  one  of  the  duties  which  a  rich  man  owes  to 
society  is  to  be  careful  not  to  disturb  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  by  giving  more  money  for  anything  than  a  fair  price, 
and  not  to  encourage  improvidence  and  servility  by  inconsid- 
erate and  profuse  gifts.  Girard  rescued  his  poor  relations  in 
France  from  want,  and  educated  nieces  and  nephews  in  his 
own  bouse ;  but  his  gifts  to  them  were  not  proportioned  to  his 
own  wealth,  but  to  their  circumstances.  His  design  evidently 
was  to  help  them  as  much  as  would  do  them  good,  but  not  so 
much  as  to  injure  them  as  self-sustaining  members  of  society. 
And  surely  it  was  well  for  every  clerk  in  his  bank  to  know 
that  all  he  had  to  expect  from  tlie  rich  Girard  was  only  what 
he  would  have  received  if  he  had  served  another  bank.  The 
money  which  in  lo«se  hands  might  have  relaxed  the  arm  of 
industry  and  the  spirit  of  independence,  which  might  have 
pampered  and  debased  a  retinue  of  menials,  and  drawn  around 
the  dispenser  a  crowd  of  cringing  beggars  and  expectants,  was 
invested  in  solid  houses,  which  Girard's  books  show  yielded 
him  a  profit  of  three  per  cent,  but  which  furnished  to  many 
families  comfortable  abodes  at  moderate  rents.  To  the  most 
passionate  entreaties  of  failing  .merchants  for  a  loan  to  help 
them  over  a  crisis,  he  was  inflexibly  deaf.  They  thought  it 
meanness.  But  we  can  safely  infer  from  Girard's  letters  and 
conversation  that  he  thought  it  an  injury  to  the  community  to 
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avert  from  a  man  of  business  the  consequences  of  extrafa- 
gance  and  folly,  whicli,  in  his  view,  were  the  sole  causes  ot 
failure.  If  there  was  anything  that  Girard  utterly  despised 
and  detested,  it  was  that  vicious  mode  of  doing  business  which| 
together  with  extravagant  living,  causes  seven  business  men  in 
ten  to  fail  every  ten  years.  We  are  enabled  to  state,  however, 
on  the  best  authority,  that  he  was  substantially  just  to  thoM 
whom  he  employed,  and  considerately  kind  to  his  own  kindred. 
At  least  he  meant  to  be  kind ;  he  did  for  them  what  he  reailj 
thought  was  for  their  goo^.  To  little  children,  and  to  tbem 
only,  he  was  gracious  and  affectionate  in  manner.  lie  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  had  a  child  to  caress  and  play 
with. 

After  the  peace  of  1815,  Girard  began  to  consider  what  be 
should  do  with  his  millions  after  his  death.  He  was  then 
sixty-five,  but  he  expected  and  meant  to  live  to  a  good  age. 
^  The  Russians,"  he  would  say,  when  he  was  mixing  his  olln 
podrida  of  a  Russian  salad*,  '^  understand  best  how  to  eat  and 
drink ;  and  I  am  going  to  see  how  long,  by  following  their  cus> 
toms,  I  can  live."  He  kept  an  excellent  table ;  but  he  became 
abstemious  as  he  grew  older,  and  lived  chiefly  on  his  salad  and 
his  good  claret.  Enjoying  perfect  health,  it  was  not  until 
about  the  year  1828,  when  he  was  seventy-eight  years  of  age, 
that  he  entered  upon  the  serious  consideration  of  a  plan  for 
the  final  disposal  of  his  immense  estate.  Upon  one  point  his 
mind  had  been  long  made  up.  '^  No  man,"  said  he,  ^'  shall  be 
a  gentleman  on  my  money."  He  often  said  that,  even  if  he 
had  had  a  son,  he  should  liave  been  brought  up  to  labor,  and 
should  not,  by  a  great  legacy,  be  exempted  from  the  necessity 
of  labor.  '*  If  I  should  leave  him  twenty  thousand  dollars," 
he  said,  "  he  would  be  lazy  or  turn  gambler."  Very  likely. 
The  son  of  a  man  like  Girard,  who  was  virtuous  without  be- 
ing able  to  make  virtue  engaging,  whose  mind  was  strong 
but  rigid  and  ill-furnished,  commanding  but  uninstructive,  is 
likely  to  have  a  barren  mind  and  rampant  desires,  the  twin 
causes  of  debauchery.  His  decided  inclination  was  to  leave 
the  bulk  of  his  property  for  the  endowment  of  an  institution 
of  some  kind  for  the  benefit  of  Philadelphia.  The  only  ques- 
tion was,  what  kind  of  institution  it  should  be. 
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William  J.  Duane  was  his  legal  adviser  then,  —  that  honest 
tod  intrepid  William  J.  Duane  who,  a  few  years  later,  stood 
calmly  his  groand  on  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the  depos- 
its gainst  the  infuriate  Jackson,  the  Kitchen  Cabinet,  and  the 
Democratic  party.  Girard  felt  all  the  worth  of  this  able  and 
lionorable  lawyer.  With  him  alone  he  conversed  upon  the 
projected  institution;  and  Mr.  Duane,  without  revealing  his 
purpose,  made  inquiries  among  his  travelled  friends  respecting 
the  endowed  establishments  of  foreign  countries.  '  For  several 
months  before  sitting  down  to  prepare  the  will,  they  never  met^ 
vitbout  conversing  upon  this  topic,  which  was  also  tlie  chief 
subject  ^f  discourse  between  them  on  Sunday  afternoons,  when 
Mr.  Duane  invariably  dined  at  Mr.  Girard's  country-house.  A 
borne  for  tlie  education  of  orphans  was  at  length  decided  upon, 
and  ilien  the  will  was  drawn.  For  three  weeks  the  lawyer  and 
his  client  were  closeted,  toiling  at  the  multifarious  details  of 
that  curious  document. 

The  minor  bequests  were  speedily  arranged,  though  they 
were  numerous  and  well  considered.  He  left  to  the  Fennsyl- 
Tioia  Hospital,  thirty  thousand  dollars ;  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum,  twenty  thousand;  to  the  Orphan  Asylum,  ten  thou* 
K&nd;  to  the  Lancaster  public  schools,  the  same  sum;  the 
vamc  for  providing  fuel  for  the  poor  ui  Philadelphia;  the  same 
to  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Distressed  Sea-Captains  and 
their  families ;  to  the  Freemasons  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  re- 
lief of  poor  members,  twenty  thousand ;  six  thousand  for  the 
establibhment  of  a  free  school  in  Passyunk,  near  Philadel- 
phia ;  to  his  surviving  brother,  and  to  his  eleven  nieces,  he  left 
sums  varying  from  five  thousand  dollars  to  twenty  thousand ; 
but  to  one  of  his  nieces,  who  had  a  very  large  family,  he  left 
uxty  thousand  dollars.  To  each  of  the  captains  who  had 
made  two  voyages  in  his  service,  and  who  should  bring  in  his 
ship  safely  into  port,  he  gave  fifteen  hundred  dollars;  and  to 
each  of  his  apprentices,  five  hundred.  To  his  old  servants,  he 
left  annuities  of  three  hundred  and  five  hundred  dollars  each. 
A  portion  of  his  valuable  estates  in  Louisiana  he  bequeathed 
Id  the  corporation  of  New  Orleans,  for  the  improvement  of 
that  city.  Half  a  million  he  left  for  certain  improvements  in 
tlie  city  of  Philadelphia ;  and  to  Pennsylvania,  three  hundred 
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thousand  dollars  for  her  canals.  The  Tehole  of  the  residne  of 
his  property,  worth  then  about  six  millions  of  dollars,  he  de- 
voted to  tlie  construction  and  endowment  of  a  College  for 
Orphaiis. 

Accustomed  all  his  life  to  give  minute  directions  to  those 
whom  he  selected  to  execute  his  designs,  ho  followed  the  same  i 
system  in  tliat  part  of  his  will  which  related  to  the  College. 
The  whole  will  was  written  out  three  times,  and  some  parts  of 
it  more  than  three.  He  strove  most  earnestly,  and  so  did  Mr. 
Duaue,  to  make  every  paragraph  so  clear  that  no  one  could 
misunderstand  it.  No  candid  person,  sincerely  desirous  to 
underbtand  his  intentions,  has  over  found  it  difficult  to  do  so. 
He  directed  that  the  buildings  should  be  constructed  of  the 
most  durable  materials,  ^^  avoiding  useless  ornament,  attending 
chiefly  to  the  strength,  convenience,  and  neatness  of  the  whole." 
Thatj  at  least,  is  plahi.  He  then  proceeded  to  direct  pre- 
cisely what  materials  should  be  used,  and  how  they  should  be 
used ;  prescribing  the  number  of  buildings,  their  size,  the  nnm* 
ber  and  size  of  die  apartments  in  each,  the  thickness  of  each 
wall,  every  detail  of  construction,  giving  as  ho  would  have 
given  it  to  a  builder.  He  then  gave  briefer  directions  as  to  the 
management  of  the  institution.,  Tlie  orphans  were  to  be 
plainly  but  wholesomely  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged ;  instructed 
in  the  English  branches,  in  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  the 
French  and  Spanish  languages,  and  whatever  else  might  be 
deemed  suitable  and  beneficial  to  them.  ^^I  would  have 
them,"  says  the  will,  ^^  taught  facts  and  things,  rather  than 
words  or  signs."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  the  papik 
were  to  be  apprenticed  to  ^^  suitable  occupations,  as  those  of  agri- 
culture, navigation,  arts,  mechanical  trades,  and  manufactures.*' 

The  mobt  remarkable  passage  of  the  will  is  the  following 
The  Italics  are  those  of  tlie  original  document. 

"  I  enjoin  and  reciuire  that  no  ecclesiastic,  missionary,  or  minister  of 
any  sect  whatsoever,  shall  ever  hold  or  exercise  any  station  or  dtUy  vkah 
ever  in  the  said  College  ;  nor  shall  any  such  person  ever  he  admitted  fair 
any  purpose,  or  tu  a  insitor,  within  the  premises  appropriated  to  tkepm^ 
poses  of  the  said  College,  In  making  this  restriction,  I  do  not  mean  to 
ca«t  any  reflection  upon  any  sect  or  |)er8on  whatsoever ;  but  as  there  il 
such  a  multitude  of  sects,  aud  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  amongst 
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Ideare4o  keep  the  tender  minds  of  the  orphans,  who  are  to  derive 
idfantage  from  this  bequest,  finee  from  the  excitement  which  clashing 
doctrines  and  sectarisA  eontrorersy  are  so  apt  to  produce ;  my  desire  is, 
dnt  all  the  instructors  and  teachers  in  the  College  shall  take  pains  to 
iMlil  into  the  minds  of  the  scholars  the  purest  principUs  of  moraUty^  so 
Aat,  on  their  entrance  into  active  life,  they  may,  fivm  incHnation  and 
iabiij  evince  benevolence  toward  their  feUouhcreaiures,  and  a  love  of 
tndk,  schrietfiy  and  industry,  adopting  at  the  same  time  such  religions 
tenets  as  their  matured  reason  may  enable  them  to  prefer/' 

When  Mr.  Duane  had  written  this  passage  at  Girard's  dicta- 
lion,  a  conversation  occurred  between  them,  which  revealed, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  old  gentleman's  reasons  for  inserting  it. 
^  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  "  asked  Girard.  Mr.  Duane, 
bdng  unprepared  to  comment  upon  such  an  unexpected  in- 
junction, replied,  after  a  long  pause,  "  I  can  only  say  now,  Mr. 
Girard,  that  I  think  it  will  make  a  great  sensation."  Girard 
Ihen  said,  '^I  can  tell  you  something  else  it  will  do,  —  it  will 
please  the  Quakers."  He  gave  another  proof  of  his  regard  for 
the  Quakers  by  naming  three  of  tliem  as  the  executors  of  his 
will ;  the  whole  number  of  the  executors  being  five. 

In  Febnuury,  1830,  the  will  was  executed,  and  deposited  in 
Mr.  Girard's  iron  safe.  None  but  the  two  men  who  had  drawn 
the  will,  and  the  three  men  who  witnessed  the  signing  of  it, 
vere  aware  of  its  existence ;  and  none  but  Girard  and  Mr.  Du- 
aae  had  flie  least  knowledge  of  its  contents.  There  never  was 
such  a  keeper  of  his  own  secrets  as  Girard,  and  never  a  more 
faithful  keeper  of  other  men's  secrets  than  Mr.  Duauo.  And 
here  we  have  another  illustration  of  the  old  man's  character. 
He  had  just  signed  a  will  of  unexampled  liberality  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  the  sum  which  he  gave  the  able  and  devoted  lawyer 
tor  his  three  weeks'  labor  in  drawing  it  was  three  hundred 
dollars ! 

Girard  lived  nearly  two  years  longer,  always  devoted  to 
bosiucss,  and  still  investing  his  gains  with  care.  An  accident 
ia  the  (itreet  gave  a  shock  to  his  constitution,  from  which  he 
never  fully  recovered ;  and  in  December,  1831,  when  he  was 
nearly  eighty-two  years  of  age,  an  attack  of  influenza  termi- 
nated his  life.  True  to  his  principles,  he  refused  to  be  cupped, 
or  to  take  drugs  into  his  system,  though  botli  were  prescribed 
by  a  physician  whom  he  respected. 
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r>**^i  \xy.ii7i  ilv^Srr*d  zia  zow^zl  fo^  :f  a  ppwenoe  which 
ifw  uj^tz,  :  AC  •-!«!=*  tv**:  v^  rfc&FL  r:  xm  Vj  ce  seen  how  Ikr  hii 
w.V;  w^-.-C  •>*:  'r>*7*?c-  i«ow  ijt:  b»  w**  =t:>  1:«w  avle  penon- 
%i,j  V/  •rj:iv.-'>%  ;i-  Tut  'yli  rati  iij  iefci  r;  Lfi  Louse  in  Water 
rfj6*^fi^  W>,:jft  U/t  jnvlic  crai  cf  d:cT5  were  curious  enough  to 
k^kffj  vr^t  K<;  Kikd  dosxe;  w::h  Lif  £»>=.«t.  there  was  a  smaller 
UHuJ^.r  ir:th;:i  t^/e  ho'ite.  ti.-e  kir.drei  of  the  deceased,  in  whom 
tt^u  ^-rir>A;:T  raged  like  a  mania.  Thej  invaded  the  cellars  of 
fJttf-,  ho^^,  and.  hriniriiZ  up  l»::le«  of  the  dd  man^s  choice  wine, 
k/;(>t  up  a  f'/tui\wvA  carouse.  Surrounding  Mr.  Duane,  who  had 
\^Mu  pn^'Mt  at  Mr.  Girard's  death  and  remained  to  direct  his 
frui'rral,  iU':y  demanded  to  know  if  there  was  a  will.  To  silence 
tlii;jr  uAfpfj'Mt  clamor,  he  told  them  there  was,  and  that  he  was 
una  of  tlif;  executors.  On  hearing  this,  their  desire  to  learn 
itit  rjfuViiiiH  rose  to  furj.  In  rain  the  executors  reminded  them 
that  d'H'jiucy  required  that  the  will  should  not  be  opened  till 
afU;r  the  funeral.  They  even  threatened  legal  proceedings  if 
the  will  were  not  immediately  produced;  and  at  length,  to 
avoid  a  public  scandal,  the  executors  consented  to  have  it  read. 
^i*heM}  afl'ectionate  relatives  being  assembled  in  a  parlor  of  the 
houHe  in  which  the  lK)dy  of  their  benefactor  lay,  tlie  will  was 
taken  from  the  iron  safe  by  one  of  the  executors. 

When  he  had  of)encd  it,  and  was  about  to  begin  to  read,  he 
chfinee<l  to  look  over  the  top  of  the  document  at  the  company 
mmUul  herons  him.  No  artist  that  over  held  a  brush  could  depict 
the  puhHion  of  curiosity,  the  frenzy  of  expectation,  expressed  in 
that  ^roup  of  pallid  faces.  Every  individual  among  them  ex- 
|>ect.e(i  to  leave  the  apartment  the  conscious  possessor  of  millions, 
for  no  one  had  <Ireamed  of  the  probability  of  his  leaving  the  bulk 
of  hin  <^Ntate  to  tlio  public.  If  they  had  ever  heard  of  his  say- 
ing that  no  one  should  bo  gentleman  upon  his  money,  they  had 
for>?(»llvn  or  disholiovod  it.  The  opening  paragraphs  of  tho  will 
all  teiMh^d  to  confirm  their  hopes,  since  tho  bequests  to  existing 
uistitutionN  wore  of  small  amount.  But  the  reader  soon  reached 
tlu^  part  of  the  will  which  assigned  to  ladies  and  gentlemen 
prohont  suoh  trifling  sums  as  five  thousand  dollars,  ten  thou- 
buiul,  twonty  thousand ;  and  ho  arrived  erelong  at  the  sections 
wliiol)  disposed  of  millions  for  tlio  benefit  of  great  cities  and 
|H>or  ohildron.    8omo  of  them  made  not  the  slightest  attempt 
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to  conceal  their  disappointment  and  disgust.  Men  were  there 
vbo  had  married  with  a  view  to  share  the  wealth  of  Girard^ 
lad  had  been  waiting  years  for  his  death.  Women  were  there 
who  had  looked  to  that  event  as  the  beginning  df  their  enjoy- 
ment of  life.  The  imagination  of  the  reader  must  supply  the 
details  of  a  scene  which  we  might  think  dishonored  human 
nature,  if  we  could  believe  that  human  nature  was  meant 
to  be  subjected  to  such  a  strain.  It  had  been  better,  per- 
haps, if  the  rich  man,  in  his  own  lifetime,  had  made  his  kin- 
dred partakers  of  his  superabundance,  especially  as  he  had 
nothing  else  that  he  could  share  with  them.  They  attempt- 
ed, on  grounds  that  seem  utterly  frivolous,  to  break  the 
will,  and  employed  the  most  eminent  counsel  to  conduct  their 
emae,  but  without  effect.  They  did,  however,  succeed  in  get- 
ting the  property  acquired  after  the  execution  of  the  will ; 
which  Girard,  disregarding  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Duaue,  attempt- 
ed by  a  postscript  to  include  in  the  will.  ^'  It  will  not  stand," 
tud  the  lawyer.  ^^  Yes  it  will,"  said  Girard.  Mr.  Duane,  know- 
ing bis  man,  was  silent ;  and  the  courts  have  since  decided  that 
hit  opinion  was  correct. 

Thirty-three  years  have  passed  since  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
entered  upon  the  possession  of  the  enormous  and  growing  estate 
with  which  Mr.  Girard  intrusted  it.  It  is  a  question  of  general 
mterest  how  the  trust  has  been  administered.  No  citizen  of 
Philadelphia  needs  to  be  informed,  that,  in  some  particulars, 
the  government  of  their  city  has  shown  little  more  regard  to 
the  manifest  will  of  Girard  than  his  nephews  and  nieces  did. 
If  he  were  to  revisit  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  would  he 
recognize,  in  the  splendid  Grecian  temple  that  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  College  grounds,  the  home  for  poor  orphans,  de- 
void of  needless  ornament,  which  he  directed  should  be  built 
there  ?  It  is  singular  that  the  very  ornaments  which  Girard 
particularly  disliked  are  those  which  have  been  employed  in 
the  erection  of  this  temple  ;  namely,  pillars.  He  had  such  an 
aversion  to  pillars,  that  hp  had  at  one  time  meditated  taking 
down  tliose  which  supported  the  portico  of  his  bank.  Beliold 
his  College  surrounded  with  thirty-four  Corinthian  columns,  six 
feet  in  diameter  and  fifty-nine  in  height,  of  marble,  with  cap- 
itals elaborately  carved,  each  pillar  having  cost  thirteen  thou- 
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sand  dollars,  and  the  wholo  colonnade  four  hundred  and  finrtf 
thousand  I  And  this  is  the  abode  of  poor  little  boys,  who  will 
leave  the  gorgeous  scene  to  labor  in  shops,  and  to  live  in  sndi 
apartments  aS  are  usually  assigned  to  apprentices ! 

Now  there  is  probably  no  community  on  earth  where  the 
number  of  honorable  men  bears  a  larger  proportion  to  the  whole 
population  than  in  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  is  a  commnnitf 
of  honest  dealers  and  faithful  workmen.  It  is  a  matter  of  tht 
highest  interest  to  know  how  it  could  happen  that,  in  such  ■ 
city,  a  bequest  for  such  a  purpose  should  be  so  monstroiulj 
misappropriated. 

The  magnitude  of  tlie  bequest  was  itself  one  cause  of  its 
misappropriation,  and  tlie  habits  of  the  country  were  another. 
When  wo  set  about  founding  an  institution,  our  first  proceeding 
is  to  erect  a  vast  and  imposing  edifice.  When  we  pnmounes 
the  word  College,  a  vision  of  architecture  is  called  up.  It  wm 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  bewildered 
by  tlie  unprecedented  amount  of  the  donation,  should  look  to 
see  the  monotony  of  tlieir  city  relieved  by  something  novel  and 
stupendous  in  the  way  of  a  building;  and  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  one  to  remind  them  that  the  value  of  a  school 
depends  wholly  upon  the  teachers  who  conduct  it,  provided 
tliose  teachers  are  free  to  execute  their  plans.  The  inum^ 
diate  cause,  however,  of  the  remarkable  departure  from  the 
will  in  the  construction  of  the  principal  edifice  was  this :  the 
custody  of  the  Girard  estate  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  p<di- 
ticiaus  of  the  city,  who  regarded  the  patronage  appertaining 
thereunto  as  part  of  the  '^  spoils  "  of  victory  at  the  polls.  At 
we  live  at  a  time  when  honest  lovers  of  their  country  fre- 
quently meditate  on  the  means  of  rescuing  important  puUio 
interests  from  the  control  of  politicians,  we  shall  not  deem  a 
little  of  our  space  ill  bestowed  in  recounting  the  history  of  the 
preposterous  edifice  which  Girard's  money  paid  for,  and  which 
Girard's  will  forbade. 

Both  political  parties  were  to  blame.  It  is  the  system  that 
we  have  chiefly  to  condemn,  —  the  system  that  allows  national 
politics  to  control  municipal  elections.  In  1832,  when  the 
great  bequest  of  Mr.  Girard  fell  to  the  city,  tlie  DemocraH 
were  in  a  majority  in  tlie  City  Counciki ;  and  it  was  that 
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jonty  which  took  the  first  wrong  step.    Instead  of  simply 

buding  a  copy  of  the  will  to  a  competent  builder,  and  direct- 

iag  him  to  construct  the  buildings  for  the  College  in  accordance 

therewith,  they  advertised  for  plans,  and  offered  a  reward  for 

the  one  that  should  be  approved.    Very  soon,  tlie  walls  of  the 

Gi^  Hall  were  hung  with  pictures  of  splendid  edifices  eompet- 

ing  for  the  prize,  —  edi6ces  that  might  relieve  the  monotony 

of  Philadelphian    architecture,  but  which    certainly  set    at 

naught  the  will  of  Stephen   Girard.      But  in  October  the 

Whig  party  triumphed ;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Whig 

xoajority  in  the  Councils  was  to  declare  null  and  void  all  that 

the  Democrats  had  done  in  relation  to  the  College.    This 

icoomplished,  they  neither  recurred  to  the  will  nor  consulted 

uy  frieud  of  Oirard  as  to  his  intentions,  but  proceeded  in 

reckless  defiance  of  both.    Nicholas  Biddle  was  then  at  the 

Moith  of  his  power  and  celebrity,  Uie  idol  of  his  party,  the 

king  of  finance,  the  favorite  of  society,    ^'  There  are  but  two 

truths  in  this  world,''  he  used  to  say,  ^^  the  Bible  and  Greek 

irchitecture."    Able  to  command  any  position  he  might  choose 

to  fill,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  commission  appointed 

by  the  City  Councils  for  the  construction  of  the  College ;  and  he 

wielded  over  his  colleagues  the  same  commanding  influence  as 

oier  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.    It  was 

he  who   selected  the  plan  of  the  magnificent  edifice  which 

wasted  thirteen  years  of  time  and  half  a  million  of  money, —  ^ 

which  entailed  upon  his  native  town  the  discredit  of  disregard* 

ifig  the  will  of  its  benefactor,  and  tlie  ridicule  of  building  an 

ioulatiou  of  die  Parthenon  for  little  boys  to  shiver  in. 

And  more,  while  erecting  an  edifice  the  most  opposite  to 
Girard's  inteuiions  that  could  be  contrived  by  i^an,  the  archi- 
tect was  permitted  to  follow  the  directions  of  tlie  will  in  minor 
particulars,  that  rendered  the  building  as  inconvenient  as  it  was 
magnificent.  The  vaulted  ceilings  of  those  spacious  rooms 
reverberated  to  such  a  degree,  that  not  a  class  could  say  its 
li&son  iu  Uiem  till  they  were  hung  with  cotton  cloth.  The 
outfbive  walls  exuded  dampness  continually.  The  rooms  of 
the  uppermost  story,  liglited  only  from  above,  were  so  hot  iu 
the  summer  as  to  be  useless ;  and  the  lower  rooms  were  so  cold 
iu  winter  as  to  endanger  the  healtli  of  the  inmates.     It  has 
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required  ingenuitj  and  expense  to  render  the  main  building 
habitable ;  but  even  now  the  visitor  cannot  but  smile  as  he 
compares  the  splendor  of  the  architecture  with  the  homely 
benevolence  of  its  purpose.  Tlie  Parthenon  was  a  suitiUa 
dwelling-place  for  a  marble  goddess,  but  the  mothers  of  Atheu 
would  have  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  consigning  -their  Utile 
boys  to  dwell  in  its  chilling  grandeurs. 

We  can  scarcely  overstate  the  bad  effect  of  this  first  mistake. 
It  has  constantly  tended  to  obscure  Mr.  Girard's  real  purpose, 
which  was  to  afford  a  plain,  comfortable  home,  and  a  idein, 
substantial  education  to  poor  orphans,  destined  to  gain  their 
livelihood  by  labor.  Always  there  have  been  two  parties  in 
the  Board  of  Directors :  one  favoring  a  scheme  which  would 
make  the  College  a  college  ;  the  other  striving  to  keep  it  down 
to  the  modest  level  of  the  founder's  intentions.  That  huge 
and  dazzling  edifice  seems  always  to  have  been  exerting  a  pow- 
erful influence  against  the  stricter  constructionists  of  the  will 
It  is  only  within  the  last  two  years  that  this  silent  but  pon- 
derous argument  has  been  partially  overcome  by  the  resolute 
good-sense  of  a  majority  of  the  Directors.  Not  the  least  erfl 
consequent  upon  the  erection  of  this  building  was,  that  the 
delay  in  opening  the  Gollogo  caused  the  resignation  of  its  first 
President,  Alexander  D.  Bache,  a  gentleman  who  had  it  in  him 
to  organize  the  institution  aright,  and  give  it  a  fair  start  It 
is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  extensive  report  by  this  gentleman  of 
his  year's  observation  of  the  orphan  schools  of  Europe  has  not 
been  of  any  practical  use  in  the  organization  of  Girard  College. 
Either  the  Directors  have  not  consulted  it,  or  they  have  found 
nothing  in  it  available  for  their  purpose. 

The  first  class  of  one  hundred  pupils  was  admitted  to  the 
College  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1848.  The  number  of 
inmates  is  now  six  hundred.  Tlie  estate  will  probably  enaUe 
the  Directors  to  admit  at  length  as  many  as  fifteen  hundred. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Girard  College,  merely  from  the 
number  of  its  pupils,  is  an  institution  of  great  importance. 

Sixteen  years  have  gone  by  since  the  College  was  opened, 
but  it  cannot  yet  be  said  that  the  policy  of  the  Directors  is 
fixed.  These  Directors,  appointed  by  the  City  Councils,  are 
eighteen  in  number,  of  whom  six  go  out  of  offico  every  year. 
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wkfle  the  Councils  themselves  are  annuallj  elected.    Hence 
the  difficulty  of  settling  upon  a  plan,  and  the  greater  difficulty 
of  adhering  to  one.     Sometimes  a  majority  has  favored  the 
introduction  of  Latin  or  Greek  ;  again,  the  manual-labor  sys- 
tem has  had  advocates ;  some  have  desired  a  liberal  scale  of 
firing  for  ihe  pupils  ;  others  have  thought  it  best  to  give  them 
Spartan  fare.    Four  times  the  President  has  been  changed,  and 
there  have  been  two  periods  of  considerable  length  when  there 
WIS  no  President.    There  have  been  dissensions  without  and 
trouble  within.     As  many  as  forty-four  boys  have  run  away  in 
t  sin^e  year.     Meanwhile,  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Directors 
have  usually  been  so  vague  and  so  reticent,  that  the  public 
us  left  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  condition  of  the  institu- 
tion.    Letters  from  masters  to  whom^  pupils  have  been  appren- 
ticed were  published  in  the  Reports,  but  only  the  letters  which 
have  nothing  but  good  to  say  of  the  apprentices.     Large  num- 
bers of  the  boys,  it  is  true,  have  done  and  are  doing  credit  to 
the  College ;  but  the  public  have  no  means  of  judging  whether, 
vpon  the  whole,  the  training  of  the  College  has  been  suc- 
tessftd. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  we  may  say  with  truth  that  invalu- 
able experience  has  been  gained,  and  genuine  progress  has 
been  made.  To  maintain  and  educate  six  hundred  boys,  even 
if  tliose  boys  had  enlightened  parents  to  aid  in  the  work,  were 
t  task  which  would  exhaust  the  wisdom  and  the  tact  of  the 
greatest  educator  that  ever  lived.  But  these  boys  are  all  fa- 
therless, and  many  of  them  motherless ;  the  mothers  of  many 
are  ignorant  and  unwise,  of  some  are  even  vicious  and  dissolute. 
A  large  number  of  the  boys  are  of  veiy  inferior  endowments, 
have  acquired  bad  habits,  have  inherited  evil  tendencies.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  difficulty  of  the  work  which 
the  will  of  Girard  has  devolved  upon  the  Directors  and  teachers 
of  Girard  College.  Mistakes  have  been  made,  but  perhaps  they 
have  not  been  more  serious  or  more  numerous  than  we  ought 
to  expect  in  the  forming  of  an  institution  absolutely  unique, 
and  composed  of  material  the  most  unmanageable. 

There  are  indications,  too,  that  the  period  of  experiment 
draws  to  an  end,  and  that  the  final  plan  of  the  College,  on  the 
Ufis  of  common-sense,  is  about  to  be  settled.     Mr.  Richard 
VOL.  c.  —  NO.  20G.  7 
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Yaux,  the  present  head  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  writes  B»- 
ports  in  a  style  most  eccentric,  and  not  always  intelligible  to 
remote  readers ;  but  it  is  evident  that  his  heart  is  iu  the  work, 
and  that  he  belongs  to  the  party  who  desire  the  College  to  be 
the  useful,  unambitious  institution  that  Oirard  wished  it  to  be. 
His  Reports  are  not  written  with  rose-water.  Tliey  say  sowu* 
thing.  They  confess  some  failures,  as  well  as  vaunt  some  sao- 
cesses.  We  would  earnestly  advise  the  Directors  never  to 
shrink  from  taking  the  public  into  their  confidence.  The  pub- 
lic is  wiser  and  better  than  any  man  or  any  board.  A  plam 
statement  every  year  of  the  real  condition  of  the  College,  the 
real  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  organization,  would  have  been 
far  better  than  tlie  carefully  uttered  nothings  of  which  {be 
Annual  Reports  have  generally  consisted.  It  was  to  Philadel- 
phia that  Girard  left  his  estate.  The  honor  of  Philadelphii 
is  involved  in  its  faithful  administration.  Philadelphia  has 
a  right  to  know  how  it  is  administered. 

The  President  of  the  College  is  Major  Richard  Somers  Smith, 
a  graduate  of  West  Point,  where  he  was  afterwards  a  Professor. 
He  has  served  with  distinction  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in 
which  he  commanded  a  brigade.  To  learn  how  to  be  an  effi- 
cient President  of  Girard  College  is  itself  a  labor  of  years; 
and  Major  Smith  is  only  in  the  second  year  of  his  incumbency. 
Tlie  highest  hopes  are  indulged,  however,  that  under  his  ener- 
getic rule,  the  College  will  become  all  that  the  public  ought  to 
expect.  He  seems  to  have  perceived  at  once  the  weak  point 
of  the  institution. 

"  I  find  in  the  College,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  monthly  reports,  "  a 
certain  degree  of  impatience  of  study,  an  inertness,  a  dragging  along, 
an  infection  of  '  young- Americanism,'  a  disposition  to  flounder  along 
through  duties  half  done,  hurrying  to  reach  —  what  is  never  attained 
—  an  '  easy  success ' ;  and  I  observe  that  this  state  of  things  is  coofioed 
to  the  higher  departments  of  study.  In  tlie  elementary  departmeott 
tliore  is  life  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  boy  has  acquired  the  rudiments  of  bis 
English  or  common-echool  education,  he  begins  to  chafe,  and  to  feel 
that  it  is  time  for  him  to  go  outj  and  to  make  haste  to  *  finish  ( I  )  his 
studies,'  —  which  of  course  he  does  without  much  heart." 

And  again :  — 

^  The  '  poor  white  male  orphan,*  dwelling  for  eight  or  ten  yean  ia 
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comfort  almoet  amoanting  to  luxury,  waited  upon  hj  servants  and  ma- 
dbmerj  in  nearly  all  his  domestic  requirements,  unused  to  labor,  or  la- 
boring only  occasionally,  with  some  reward  in  view  in  the  form  of  extra 
priTileges,  finds  it  hard  to  descend  from  his  &ncied  elevation  to  the  lot 
of  a  simple  apprentice ;  and  his  disappointment  is  not  soothed  by  the 
discovery  that  with  all  his  learning  he  has  not  learned  wherewithal  to 
pve  ready  satisfaction  to  his  master." 

It  has  been  difficalt,  also,  to  induce  tlie  large  manufkcturers 
to  take  apprentices  ;  they  are  now  accustomed  to  place  boys  at 
once  upon  the  footing  of  men,  paying  them  such  wages  as  they 
are  worth.  Men  who  employ  forty  boys  will  not  generally  un- 
dertake the  responsibilities  involved  in  receiving  them  as  boiind 
ipprentices  for  a  term  of  years. 

To  remedy  all  these  evils,  Major  Smith  proposes  to  add  to 
the  College  a  Manual  Labor  Department,  in  which  the  elder 
boys  shall  acquire  the  rudiments  of  the  arts  and  trades  to  which 
they  are  destined.  This  will  alleviate  the  tedium  of  the  Col- 
lege routine,  assist  the  physical  development  of  the  boys,  and 
tend  them  forth  prepared  to  render  more  desirable  help  to 
their  employers.  The  present  Board  of  Directors  favor  the 
echeme. 

In  one  particular  the  College  has  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  its 
founder.  He  said  in  his  will,  "  I  desire  that  by  every  proper 
means  a  pure  attachment  to  our  republican  institutions,  and  to 
the  sacred  rights  of  conscience,  as  guaranteed  by  our  happy 
Constitution,  shall  be  formed  and  fostered  in  the  minds  of  the 
scholars."  Three  fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  young  men, 
out  of  their  time,  who  were  apprenticed  from  Girard  College, 
have  joined  the  Union  army.  We  must  confess,  also,  that  a 
considerable  number  of  its  apprentices,  not  out  of  their  time, 
have  run  away  for  the  same  purpose.  With  regard  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  ecclesiastics,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  no  evil 
has  resulted  from  that  singular  injunction  of  the  will.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  served  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  relig- 
ious instruction  of  the  pupils.  The  only  effect  of  the  clause  is, 
tliat  the  morning  prayers  and  the  Sunday  services  are  conduct- 
ed by  gentlemen  who  have  not  undergone  the  ceremony  of 
ordination. 

The  income  of  the  Girard  estate  is  now  about  two  hundred 
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thousand  dollars  a  jear^  and  it  is  increasing.  Supposing  thai 
only  one  half  of  this  revenue  is  appropriated  to  the  College, 
it  is  still,  we  believe,  the  largest  endowment  in  the  country  for 
an  educational  purpose.  The  means  of  the  College  are  there- 
fore ample.  To  make  those  means  effective  in  the  highest 
degree,  some  mode  must  be  devised  by  which  the  politics  of 
the  city  shall  cease  to  influence  the  choice  of  Directors.  In 
other  words,  ^^  Girard  College  must  be  taken  out  of  politics." 
The  Board  of  Directors  should,  perhaps,  be  a  more  permanent 
body  than  it  now  is.  At  the  earliest  possible  moment  a  scheme 
of  instruction  should  be  agreed  upon,  which  should  remain 
unchanged,  in  its  leading  features,  long  enough  for  it  to  be 
judged  by  its  results.  The  President  must  be  clothed  with 
ample  powers,  and  held  responsible,  not  for  methods,  but  re* 
suits.  He  must  be  allowed,  at  least,  to  nominate  all  his 
assistants,  and  to  recommend  the  removal  of  any  for  reasons 
given  ;  and  both  his  nominations  and  his  recommendations  of 
removal,  so  long  as  the  Directors  desire  to  retain  his  servioea, 
should  be  ratified  by  them.  He  must  be  made  to  feel  strong 
in  his  place;  otherwise,  he  will  be  tempted  to  waste  his 
strength  upon  the  management  of  committees,  and  general 
whitewashing.  Human  nature  is  so  constituted,  that  a  gentle- 
man with  a  large  family  will  not  willingly  give  up  an  income 
of  three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  with  lodging  in  a  marble 
palace.  If  ho  is  a  strong  man  and  an  honorable,  he  will  do 
it,  rather  than  fill  a  post  the  duties  of  which  an  ignorant  or 
officious  committee  prevent  his  discharging.  If  he  is  a  weak 
or  dislionest  man,  he  will  cringe  to  that  committee,  and  expend 
all  his  ingenuity  in  makhig  the  College  show  well  on  public 
days.  It  might  even  be  well,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  Presi- 
dent, to  give  him  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Mayor  and 
Councils,  in  case  of  an  irreconcilable  difference  of  opinion 
between  him  and  the  Directors.  Everything  depends  upon 
the  President.  Given  the  right  President,  with  power  enough 
and  time  enough,  and  the  success  of  the  College  is  assured. 
Given  a  bad  President,  or  a  good  one  hampered  by  committees, 
or  too  dependent  upon  a  board,  and  the  College  will  be  the 
reproacli  of  Philadelphia. 
It  is  a  question  with  political  economists,  whethefi  upon  the 
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vbole,  sach  endowm^t»--as  this  are  a  good  or  an  evil  to  a 
eommanitj.  There  is  nqw  a  4K>n8iderable  party  in  England, 
imong  whom  are  several  clerg^m^q  of  the  Established  Church, 
who  think  it  would  be  better  fo/  E|igland  if  every  endowment 
were  swept  away,  and  thus  to  each  siic^caeding  generation  were 
restored  Uie  privilege  of  supporting  all  it^'poor,  jsaring  fbr  all  its 
rick,  and  educating  all  its  young.  Dr.  ChaiineTQ^  appears  to 
have  been  inclined  to  an  opinion  like  this.  If^-^1  .be  long, 
however,  before  this  question  becomes  vital  in  Am^lca.;  Oi- 
rard  College  must  continue  for  generations  to  weigh  tiejQTlly 
on  Philadelphia,  or  to  lighten  its  burdens.  The  conduct  of' 
tboee  who  have  charge  of  it  in  its  infancy  will  go  far  to  de- 
tennine  whether  it  shall  be  an  argument  for  or  against  the 
utili^  of  endowments.  Meanwhile,  we  advise  gentlemen  who 
have  millions  to  leave  behind  them  not  to  impose  difficult 
ocmditions  upon  the  future,  which  the  future  may  be  unable  or 
miwilling  to  fulfil ;  but  either  to  bestow  their  wealth  for  some 
object  that  can  be  inmiediately  and  easily  accomplished,  or 
imitate  the  conduct  of  that  respectable  and  public-spirited 
I  who  left  five  pounds  towards  the  discharge  of  his  country's 
debt 


Abt.  V.  —  1.  Btstary  of  the  Romcms  under  the  Empire.  By 
Charles  Merivale,  B.  D.  From  the  Fourth  London 
Edition.  In  Seven  Volumes.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
and  Company.     1863  -  64. 

2.  Life  of  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero.  By  William  Forsyth. 
London  :  John  Murray.     2  vols.     1864. 

Thb  great  epic  poet  of  the  Augustan  age,  secure  in  the 
strength  of  the  newly  organized  Empire,  pictures  the  shade  of 
Anchises  foretelling  to  his  son  the  greatness  of  the  nation  he 
was  about  to  found.  "  Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane, 
memento."  Could  Virgil  have  seen  the  extent  and  duration 
of  that  sway  ;  could  he  have  discerned,  looking  down  the  vista 
of  centuries,  the  destruction  of  the  political  fabric  which  sur- 
roanded  tiim,  while  the  ideas  on  which  it  was  based  yet  maeh 
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tered  the  world ;  could  he  have  kncrwn  'that  peoples  of  divene 
origin  and  language  should  copstFuct  their  civilization  upon  i 
Roman  foundation,  and  thaC-e\»Ii  those  wild  tribes  who  raged 
along  the  Danube  and  the  Bhine,  sending  a  shudder  to  the 
heart  of  the  Imperiat'  citj,  should  all  be  brought  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  ages  into'  subjection  to  a  power  which  issued  from 
the  circle  oT  the;  seven  sacred  hills  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
—  his  bdttirf*Trright  have  swelled  with  a  more  exultant  pride, 
and  In  eVen  loftier  strains  he  might  have  sung  the  glories  of 
tba/aMstress  of  nations. 

"',  This  destiny  was  not  revealed  to  the  poet's  vision;  but  we 
of  another  race,  and  of  a  civilization  farther  from  the  Roman 
type  than  that  of  the  western  nations  of  the  European  conti- 
nent, must  consider  with  wonder  and  admiration  the  irresisti- 
ble power  of  that  people,  who,  after  conquering  the  known 
world  by  their  arms,  possessed  a  vitality  sufficient,  even  in 
their  overthrow,  to  project  their  ideas  into  the  institutions  of 
their  conquerors,  to  work  like  a  leaven,  until  they  had  pene- 
trated the  whole  mass,  and  by  a  wonderful  chemistry  had  trana- 
formed  it  into  their  own  Ukehess. 

The  extent  and  importance  of  the  Roman  element  which  has 
entered  into  the  civilization  of  modern  Europe  and  of  America 
is  hardly  to  be  over-estimated.  The  languages  which  are  more 
or  less  directly  derived  from  the  Roman  tongue  serve  to  keep 
alive  in  the  common  speech  somcthmg  of  the  habits  of  tliougbt 
of  the  Roman  people ;  for  words,  in  one  sense,  are  not  the  mere 
arbitrary  signs  of  ideas,  but  ideas  once  linked  to  them  are  pe^ 
petuated  through  the  most  radical  and  violent  changes,  changes 
tliat  have  been  able  even  to  sever  all  outward  connection  be- 
tween those  who  originally  wedded  the  thought  and  Uie  utter- 
ance, and  those  to  whom  the  united  pair  have  descended. 
Savigny  has  shown  that  many  of  the  municipal  institutions  left 
existing  tluroughout  Italy  and  the  Western  provinces,  spared 
by  the  barbarians  amid  the  general  wreck  of  the  state  polity, 
were  the  means  of  preserving  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
even  under  tlie  fierce  domination  of  feudalism,  a  type  of  organ- 
ization which  dated  back  to  the  Empire  in  its  vigor  and  integ- 
rity. But  it  is  chiefly  by  her  jurbprudence,  that  consummate 
product  of  her  organizing  power,  that  perfected  fruit  of  her 
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.  that  Borne  readies  acros£  tlie  gulf  of  Uie  ages,  and 

uir'vi*  »o  much  of  the  bocioI  relations  of  modern  times* 

only  b  this  continued  swaj    to  bo  recognized  in   those 

which  have  professedly  based  their  legal  systems  upon 

>(}'*'  -'ins  of  Justinian,  but  England,  and  through  her 

eri^  I  aekuowlciJge  the   vast  contributions  made  to 

private  law  by  the  Roman  legislation, 

h  ■■   -    that  the  history  of  such  a  nation  has  been 

sti,  ifs,  jurists,  and  statesmen  of  all  countries; 

\\%  is  btrange  tliat  hitlierto  English  literature  has  afforded  no 
♦  -  Mt^^  the  course  of  tlie  Roman  state  from  its  birth 
rous  tribes,  who  collected  on  tlie  banks  of  the 
its  death  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  Gibbon, 
in  the  extent  of  his  learning  and  the  minuteness 
rah  by  the  most  dihgcnt  of  Germans,  has  indeed 
ited  witli  such  mastery  ttie  decline  and  fall  of  the  Em- 
5,  fed  to  prevent  all  attempts  at  rivalry ;  and  Arnold,  thedis- 
apbs  but  not  imitator  of  Niebuhr,  has  described  the  early  con- 
diiioo  of  tlie  Roman  state,  and  has  followed  its  progress  until 
icbaid  f  •  '•'  •mmoDced  its  career  of  conquest.  But  the  con- 
Mcliii;:  ireeu  these  extremes  has  been  wanting.     The 

fctory  of  the  Republic,  flushed  with  success,  but  overwhelmed 
tr  own  power,  and  decayed  at  the  core  by  the  vices  of  all 
^cUiiens ;  of  tlie  uttor  corruption  and  venality  which  spread 
all  departments  of  the  state,  until  a  reconstruction  of 
becsime  necessary ;   of  the  fmal  struggle  of  the  oligar- 
ho  |ier}ietuated  the  traditiojis  of  the  early  and  exclusive 
'Xh^imfiulus^  with  the  middling  classes  and  provincials, 
ffower   was   constantly  increasing;    of  the   now   birth 
h  which  the  nation  passed  with  many  terrible  throes; 
\t  '         re  until  it  reached  its  culminating  point 

,vi.T,^id  cour&o,^ —  had  not  yet  been  told  by  an 

tli  UK 

wurk  uf  Mr«  llerlvale  is  written  to  supply  this  most 

mt  gap,  and  to  complete  the  tale  of  the  Roman  state* 

hU  \m  mfiiii  welcome  to  every  student  and  reader  of  history^ 

il  ioo  by  the  side  of  Arnold  and  Gibbon.     In 

..,,  Mr,  For^}th  has  been  compelled  to  make 

»  Ui  the  ojudiliou  of  public  atlairs  in  which  tho 
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great  orator  took  so  prominent  a  part ;  but  still  tliese  reCe^ 
euces  are  incidental,  and  the  author  has  not  been  drawn  away 
from  hia  legitimate  functions  as  a  mere  biographer  to  attempt 
tlie.  more  arduous  task  of  the  liistorian.  His  book  b  a  valuaUe 
contribution  to  our  standard  literature,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
learn  that  it  is  soon  to  be  reissued  in  this  country.  Its  stjle 
may  bo  obnoxious  to  criticism ;  it  lacks  tlie  easy  flow  and  cidm 
dignity  of  Mr.  Merivale's  narrative ;  it  strains  too  muck  after 
e£fect,  and  occasionally  becomes  flippant  or  inflated.  But  it  is 
a  work  which  will  aid  our  progress  towards  the  truth  ;  it  lifts  a 
corner  of  the  veil  which  has  hung  over  the  scenes  and  actors 
of  times  so  full  of  ferment,  and  allows  us  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
tlie  stage  upon  which  the  great  drama  was  played  ;  while  Mr. 
Merivale  has  torn  the  veil  completely  away,  and  permitted  ui 
to  gaze  without  obstruction  upon  the  arena  where  so  many 
antagonistic  principles,  represented  by  opposing  parties,  were 
contending  for  existence  and  supremacy. 

Among  the  duties  of  the  accurate  and  conscientious  histo- 
rian, not  the  least  important  is  the  correction  of  the  mistakes 
and  false  impressions  of  those  who  have  preceded  him,  even 
though  they  may  have  the  sanction  of  autliority,  and  be 
accepted  as  a  part  of  the  common  opinion  of  mankind. 
Especially  must  he  subject  the  accounts  of  those  writers 
contemporary  with  the  events  he  narrates  to  a  careful  criti- 
cism, and  detect,  if  possible,  tlieir  errors  of  statement  and 
colorings  of  passion  and  prejudice.  In  this  respect  Mr. 
Merivale  has  done  the  cause  of  truth  good  service.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  reader  wiU  rise  from  tliese  volumes  disabused 
of  many  notions  which  he  had  derived  from  ordinary  histories 
and  from  familiar  Latin  authors.  The  actors  in  the  great 
struggle  which  preceded  the  death  of  the  RepubUc  will  appear 
in  a  new  light. 

We  doubt  not  that,  according  to  the  general  opinion  of 
English  and  American  writers  and  readers  in  respect  to  the 
merits  of  those  engaged  in  the  contest  which  terminated  in 
the  dictatorship  of  Julius  Caesar,  that  great  man  was  impelled 
only  by  an  unbridled  ambition,  to  which  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  even 
the  structure  of  society,  must  be  sacrificed,  in  order  that  he 
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it  be  raisod  to  sole  power  over  the  ruined  state ;  wliile  in 
I  priMOcatioti  of  liis  designs  lie  made  use  of  the  vilest  and 
popftUoe  of  the  city,  ever  ready  to  be  baiight  by  those 
I  vuuld  pardiase  ilieir  services  at  the  highest  price*     To 
rliu  ii  •'    **  "IS  iuiorpreted  his  character,  the  i)arty  of  the 
of  1  is,  of  Cicero,  of  Cuto,  of  Brutus,  represented 

Tiriuous  in  the  Republic,  struggling  to  preserve  the 
Ubortios  mid  iJie  constitution  under  whicii  Rome  had 
toed  to  greatness,  ag&iust  tlie  attacks  of  an  unprincipled 
^^  puverfiil  faction,  led  by  a  man  dangerous  because  of 
Dtiient  abilities  as  a  military  commander,  and  lii^  uu* 
Eidod  taflucnce  over  the  bliiided  and  besotted  multitude. 
repre^ntatioas  as  these  of  men  and  motives  were  set 
by  lliosc  who  wrote  at  or  near  the  period  of  which  we 
m  tlie  interest  and  with  the  prejudices  of  the  nobility ; 
ibey  bave  been  constantly  reproduced  by  succeeding  au- 
itll  they  have  come  to  be  generally  adopted  as  correct. 
Ilical    investigations    of  modern  Continental  itcholars 
iweter,  led  them  to  question  the  truth  of  this  picture ; 
ig  tbe  n^cent  English  students  of  hi&tory,  DeQuiucey 
kpereeiT^d  bow  hollow  were  the  pretensions  of  the  Senate- 
|fmcliou  to  be  called  the  friends  of  liberty,  and  has  detected 
Inae  ebaractcr  as  an  effete  and  odious  oligarchy,  aiming  to 
djr  Ihe  rights  of  all  otlier  classes  in  the  state  hi  the  en* 
to  secure  and  confirm  their  own  privileges,  until  the 
ag  orders,  which  embraced  much  of  the  wealth  and  all 
elements  that  give  stability  and  power  to  a  nation,  were 
I  to  rbe  against  them,  and,  under  the  leadership  of  their 
iidr4>cate,  friend,   and  captain,   to  tlm>w  off  the   hated 
my  uf  tlie  Senate  and  nobility.     This  view,  dogmatically 
by  DeQuitieoy  In  the  glowing  diction  of  one  of  his  essays, 
ILMenvo'    '         ^'W  set  fortli  in  plain  and  perspicuous  narm- 
nie^atid  fi  by  overwhelming  proofs  drawn  fn>m  a  comr 

pcridon  of  ail  eontem|K>rary  writers. 

li  olilKiugh  liiiftory  thus  serves  to  thnjw  light  upon  the 

iMti  mtitiTcs  of  the  men  who  have  been  pre-eminent  in  a 

affiur^,  and  enaliles  tis  to  form  a  correct  Judg- 

imn. —      '  13 15  an  incident  merely  to  it«  grander 

iL..uu      ,  506*     Its  great  uiijeci  is  to  discover 
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and  exhibit  the  national  forces  which  have  swept  along  indirido- 
als  and  institutions  in  their  irresistible  progress, —  the  essential 
causes  which  liave  led  to  known  and  positive  results.  Its  proT- 
inco  is  to  trace  those  elements  which,  interwoven  from  the 
beginning  into  the  life  of  a  state,  or  added  from  without  by 
violence,  or  adopted  from  choice,  have  exerted  a  controlling 
sway  over  a  people's  destiny,  and  have  determined  the  external 
forms  of  their  social  activity,  and  the  internal  character  of 
their  civilization.  It  is  from  these  investigations  that  lessons 
of  the  highest  value  to  the  citizen  and  the  statesman  are 
drawn ;  by  the  side  of  these,  all  disputes  or  questions  about 
the  cliaracter  and  merits  of  particular  persons,  however  im- 
portant may  have  been  their  part  in  history,  are  comparatively 
insignificant.  The  first  Caesar  perished  before  the  work  he  had 
attempted  was  complete  ;  but  that  work  would  have  been  done 
had  he  never  lived.  Those  potential  forces  which  compelled 
him,  as  well  as  the  nation,  did  not  depend  for  their  existence 
upon  his  life,  although  he  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive,  and  the 
strength  of  will  to  wield  and  direct  them. 

We  propose,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  a  single  article  will  pe^ 
mit,  to  describe  some  of  the  most  important  of  those  essential 
causes  which  acted  upon  Roman  society,  and  the  progress  of 
events  through  which  they  worked  out  their  legitimate  results 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  paramount  control  of  the  nobility,  the 
downfall  of  the  Republic,  and  the  establishment  of  a  powerful 
and  concentrated  government  based  upon  the  principle  of  ab- 
solutism. 

M.  Guizot,  in  his  Lectures  upon  Civilization  in  Europe, 
asserts  that  Roman  society  was  entirely  of  a  municipal  charac- 
ter ;  that  its  organization  took  the  city  as  its  type ;  and  he 
ascribes  to  this  cause  the  incoherence,  and  the  constant  ten 
dency  to  disintegration,  ^hich  made  a  central  and  absolute 
power  finally  necessary  to  hold  its  separate  parts  in  union  and 
subjection.  As  is  true  of  many  of  M.  Guizot's  historical 
generalizations,  this  statement  is  to  be  taken  with  much  limita- 
tion. The  Roman  genius  for  order,  unequalled  by  that  of  any 
other  people,  which  produced  the  wonderful  system  of  juris- 
prudence whence  so  many  modern  nations  have  borrowed,  not 
only  the  general  ideas,  but  tlie  minutest  details  of  their  laws, 
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&A  also  display  itself  in  the  municipal  organizations  through* 
out  Italy  and  the  provinces,  whose  perfection  gave  them  such 
stability,  that  not  a  few  survived  the  shock  of  barbarian  in- 
vasion and  feudal  violence,  and  developed  into  the  free  com- 
mercial republics  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  it  is  not  true  that, 
during  the  later  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  under  the 
Empire,  the  city  was  the  exclusive  type  of  social  order.  It 
may  have  been  so  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Roman  states,  when 
the  Populus  and  Plebs  were  held  within  the  circuit  of  the 
sacred  walls,  when  the  contiguous  nations  were  mere  collections 
of  isolated  and  fortified  towns  perched  upon  the  summits  of 
rocky  eminences,  and  the  Roman  colonies  were  the  armed 
occupants  of  some  newly  captured  fastness  or  outlying  city  in 
the  territory  alternately  overrun  by  the  armies  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  its  enemies.  But  the  subjugation  of  the  entire  penin- 
sula of  Italy,  and  the  consequent  transfer  of  active  hostilities 
to  a  distance  from  its  soil,  was  accompanied  with  the  rapid  and 
extensive  growth  of  a  population  permanently  rural,  either 
distributed  upon  farms,  or  collected  into  villages.  The  same 
WIS  true  in  those  western  provinces,  which  had  been  the  ear- 
liest conquered  and  the  longest  exposed  to  the  influence  of  Ro« 
man  civilization.  The  ancient  isolation  of  the  municipalities 
passed  away ;  and  the  intervening  country  was  filled  up  with 
resident  occupants,  who  engaged  with  zeal  in  the  terrible 
struggles  which  preceded  and  attended  the  destruction  of  the 
old  constitution.  We  must,  then,  look  further  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  Roman  people  than  its  mere  outward  form  of 
organization,  to  find  those  controlling  causes  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  imperial  rule. 

During  the  entire  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  from  its 
origin,  upon  which  a  vague  tradition  serves  to  throw  the  only 
light,  through  its  proud  career  of  development  in  civilization 
and  expansion  in  territory,  until  the  revolution  accomplished 
under  the  first  Caesar,  we  can  discover  two  opposed  elements 
in  the  Roman  state  giving  shape  to  all  its  institutions.  In- 
deed, during  the  early  centuries  of  its  existence,  Rome  was 
not  so  much  a  single  state  as  two  repellent,  and  often  openly 
hostile  states,  engaged  in  a  fierce  and  determined  contest,  but 
held  together  by  bonds  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  their  vio- 
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lent  separation.  Of  these,  one  was  dominant,  the  other  snb^ 
ject  To  the  former — the  Populus,  the  burghers  of  primiti?d 
Rome  —  belonged  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  givea  by  the 
private  law,  all  political  privileges,  and  the  power  of  managing 
and  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth*  The  latter 
— the  Plobs  or  commons — were  a  conquered  people,  brou^t  in 
and  annexed  to  the  body  politic,  not  incorporated  with  it,  who 
were  left  at  first  to  the  principles  of  natural  justice  for  many 
of  the  legal  rules  which  guided  their  private  relations,  and 
who,  not  being  a  part  of  the  state,  derived  no  benefit  from  it 
except  protection.  Required  to  fight  its  battles,  they  had  no 
share  iu  the  fruits  of  its  victories,  and  no  voice  in  the  direction 
of  its  public  acts. 

From  this  primitive  condition  of  the  two  orders,  there  was  a 
constant  attempt  on  the  one  side  to  produce,  and  on  the  oUier 
to  prevent,  a  complete  assimilation  and  fusion  of  both  elements 
into  one.  The  whole  internal  domestic  history,  and  much  of 
that  which  relates  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Republic,  is  sim- 
ply a  record  of  this  struggle,  varied  by  many  alternations  of 
success  and  defeat,  but  still  constantly  progressing,  until  die 
whole  people,  of  the  city  and  of  the  provinces,  were  joined  in  a 
common  citizenship,  and  the  Roman  Empire,  through  all  its 
wide  extent,  was  animated  by  the  same  national  sentiments. 
It  was  the  work  of  centuries  to  accomplish  this  vast  result 
The  old  constitution  had  been  devised  when  the  original  ideas 
of  two  distinct  orders  were  in  their  full  vigor,  and  it  was 
framed  to  uphold  and  preserve  this  division.  The  gradual  but 
sure  progress  of  other  ideas,  the  longing  after  unity,  the  rest- 
less demands  of  commons  and  provincials  to  be  admitted  to  an 
equal  share  of  the  government,  had  strained  this  ancient  politi- 
cal fabric  to  the  utmost.  Before  the  destiny  of  ^ome  could  be 
accomplished,  its  ancient  institutions,  sacred  by  so  many  mem- 
ories, must  give  way,  and  be  supplanted  by  others  through 
which  the  new  life  might  develop  itself. 

Much  of  this  advance  had  been  accomplished  before  the  first 
Csesar  arose  to  bring  the  reign  of  the  old  system  to  an  end. 
The  course  of  centuries  had  already  wrought  a  great  change  in 
tlie  social  organization,  so  that,  long  before  tlie  close  of  the 
Republic,  the  ancient  formal  dbtinction  between  the  Popolus 
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tnd  the  Plebs  had  entirely  disappeared ;  the  same  private  law 
eoutrolled  the  acts  and  prescribed  the  duties  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple ;  the  choice  of  rulers  and  the  direction  of  the  state,  so 
&r  as  they  were  determined  by  voting  at  the  elections,  were 
oommitted  to  all  classes  of  citizens  ;  and  even  the  full  right  of 
dtinnship  had  been  granted  to  many  who  were  not  dwellers 
on  the  original  Boman  soil,  while  a  partial  right  had  been 
freely  bestowed  among  the  inhabitants  of  large  portions  of 
Italy. 

The  causes  of  this  revolution  were  many.  Among  the  most 
important,  without  doubt,  was  the  fact  that,  as  the  plebeians 
began  to  form  the  bulk  of  the  armies,  they  grew  to  be  an 
essential  element  in  carrying  out  the  national  ideas  of  con- 
quest, and  were  thus  led  continually  to  assert  their  indepen- 
dence and  to  acquire  political  power.  At  a  very  early  day, 
the  aristocracy,  with  their  more  complete  organization  and 
tbeir  more  concentrated  class  feeling,  could  dispense  with  the 
aid  of  the  inferior  populace,  and  found  little  difficulty  in  main- 
taining their  own  supremacy.  But  as  wars  grew  from  mere 
predatory  excursions  into  regularly  arranged  campaigns,  and. 
as  the  armies  were  changed  from  roving  bands  of  marauders 
into  equipped  and  trained  battalions,  it  was  from  the  ranks  of 
the  plebeians  that  the  mass  of  fighting-men  must  he  drawn, 
for  purposes  either  of  protection  or  of  invasion.  Thus  a  most 
important  advantage  was  given  to  the  commons  in  their  strug- 
gles with  the  patricians,  which  their  leaders  were  not  slow  to 
use,  and  by  means  of  which  they  finally  achieved  a  permanent 
fictory  for  their  own  order. 

Another  cause,  more  obscure  but  hardly  less  efficient,  to 
which  historians  have  scarcely  attributed  a  due  influence,  lent 
its  aid  in  elevating  the  commonalty  to  an  equal  share  in  the 
control  of  state  affiiirs.  This  was  the  constant  and  steady  pro- 
gress of  the  private  jurisprudence  from  its  primitive  rudeness 
and  severity,  its  unnatural  distinctions  and  technical  rules,  to 
a  nearer  agreement  with  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity. 
A  nation's  law  is  always  the  result  and  exponent  of  its  civiliza- 
tion, but  it  is  more :  as  its  development  keeps  pace  with  that 
of  the  state,  it  also  reacts  upon  the  people  themselves,  and  is  a 
constant  stimulant  to  a  further  advance.    Especially  is  this 
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true  in  those  countries  where  the  law  is  the  continuous  product 
of  tribunals  acting  independently  of  the  executive^  and  cooh 
paratively  free  from  the  restraints  of  statutory  Icgislatum. 
Such  is  the  law  of  England  and  America,  and  such  was  Uiat  of 
Borne.  Although  at  the  time  of  Cicero  this  jurisprudence  had 
only  reached  a  middle  point  of  its  growth,  yet  even  then  the 
praetors,  as  the  constitutional  organs  by  which  tlie  discussions 
of  learned  jurisconsults  became  clothed  with  the  binding  qoalr 
ity  of  law,  had  made  marked  and  important  improvements  in 
the  ancient  code.  Possessing  a  legislative  function  similar  in 
principle  to  that  of  our  own  judges,  they  had  broken  down 
much  of  the  arbitrariness  of  the  early  law,  and  bad  raised  a  new 
and  imposing  superstructure  upon  the  old  foundations  of  the 
Twelve  Tables.  In  the  domestic  relations,  in  the  rules  of  prop- 
erty, of  inheritance,  and  of  obligations,  their  innovations  were 
plainly  felt,  and  the  whole  private  jurisprudence  had  made  an 
approximation  to  that  homogeneity  and  equity  which  so  stronf^y 
characterized  its  later  period  of  development.  The  effect  of 
this  constant  improvement  in  the  rules  of  the  municipal  law — 
.  penetrating  as  it  did  into  the  private  life  and  relations  of  the 
citizens,  shaping  all  their  intercourse,  clothing  their  obligations 
with  a  character  of  abstract  right  instead  of  technical  form, 
defining  their  duties,  regulating  the  acquirement,  transmis- 
sion, and  ownership  of  their  property  —  must  have  been  veiy 
powerful  in  producing  an  approach  towards  equality,  not 
only  in  the  social  condition,  but  in  the  political  functions  of 
the  different  orders  of  the  people.  It  aided  in  the  downfall 
of  the  aristocracy,  drew  all  classes  closer  to  each  other,  and 
hastened  the  time  when  the  Roman  Commonwealth  should  be 
a  unit. 

But  these  great  and  most  important  changes  in  the  old  con- 
stitution had  not  yet  resulted  in  that  consummation  which  was 
necessary  in  order  that  the  Roman  people  might  reach  the 
height  of  their  greatness  and  the  full  development  of  tlieir  civ- 
ilization. Although  the  Licinian  and  the  Publilian  laws  had 
swept  away  the  distinction  between  the  Plebs  and  tlie  PopuluSi 
and  the  assemblies  of  the  Curi»  had  been  degraded  from  their 
original  omnipotence  to  a  mere  empty  form,  a  wide  interval 
still  separated  the  different  orders  in  the  Conmiou wealth,  and  a 
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lofif  conrie  of  the  nation's  life  must  be  passed  over  before 
should  bo  complcteij  assimilated  and  moulded  iato  one 
po«s«s&iiig  cohcretice  and  the  powor  of  common  hopes 
mA  ftsptmtions.  But  the  tendencj  to  uiiioii,  which  had  effect* 
tA  tn  — -»v  would  not  rest  until  its  work  had  been  entirely 
,  and  the  city,  Italy,  and  the  proviuces  had  bo- 
bui  parts  of  one  graud  whole,  embracing  tlie  world  in  ita 
bouBcb* 

The  old  idea  of  duality  liad  indeed  lost  much  of  its  intensity, 

biii  it  WHS  friill  controlling  in  the  practical  administration  of 

pubtio  affiiirs.     If  patricians  and  plebeians  had  disappeared  as 

fiitiitet  ottttti  in  the  state,  they  had  left  behind  them  parties 

iIm»  iobeiited  their  memories,  preserved  their  ideas,  and  en- 

Aearonsd  to  carry  out  their  policy.     On  the  one  hand  was  an 

tristocriiry  which  fiucceeded  to  all  of  the  worst  characteristics 

of  the  ancient  patrician  order,  without  posseting  any  of  those 

Mhler  qanlities  that  had  shed  a  lustre  over  it.     The  pride  and 

amiguice,  the  exclusiveness,  the  contempt  for  those  of  recent 

tefli€S  who  bad  raised  themselves  by  merit,  the  determined 

feBJstanoe  to  any  attempt  to  abridge  their  own  privileges,  the 

ieil  for  Ibe  supremacy  of  their  own  order,  were  still  character- 

alic  of  ibe  nobility  of  the  later  Republic ;  but  the  simplicity  of 

and  the  purity  of  morals,  the  lofty  devotion,  the  stem 

,  tte  exalted  patriotism  which  elevated  the  thought  of 

Bdttie  la  a  »tate  al)ove  all  other  thoughts,  and  by  that  very 

mmo3  raised  their  own  rank,  in  their  estimation,  as  the  crown- 

isg  ornament  and  excellence  of  the  civil  fabric, — ^theso  had 

pne,  and  their  place  was  supplied  by  those  selfish  passions  and 

Oolives  which  belong  to  a  corrupt  oligarchy,  and  serve  to  ren* 

i9  H  tbe  most  odious  of  all  forms  of  society.      The  stronghold 

.^  party  was  tlie  Senate;  and  although  the  magistracies 

wrr^  Open  to  all  citizens,  it  was  able,  through  the  prestige  of 

III  poridoo  and  of  its  inherited  ideas,  through  the  personal  in- 

flueoce  and  wealth  of  it^f  members,  and  through  tlie  most  un< 

llmibiiig  use  of  bribery  and  intimidation,  to  control  most  of  the 

■l^fffons,  tbe  popular  assemblies  for  the  enactment  of  laws, 

*^ch  of  Inbimes,  and  even  the  judges  to  whom  was  com- 

44juu:d  itie  duty  of  doeidbg  the  questions  involved  lu  criminal 

pc^iQCttlioiis. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  commons  had  been  succeeded  bj  the 
groat  body  of  citizens,  both  those  of  Roman  and  those  of  Italiin 
birth.  To  them  all  the  avenues  to  distinction  and  politicil 
power  were  theoretically  open;  for  the  elections  were  nomi- 
nally free,  and  any  citizen  might  aspire  to  the  highest  offices  in 
the  Republic.  In  fact,  not  a  few  were  successful  in  reaching 
the  goal  of  a  Roman's  ambition ;  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  were 
not  unfrequently  recruited  by  persons  of  humble  origin,— 
^^new  men,"  in  the  language  of  the  times,  —  who  had  risen  by 
their  own  merit  in  the  field  or  the  forum,  attained  to  cunile 
magistracies,  and  were  thus  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate. 
Pompeius  and  Cicero,  the  military  and  the  civic  champions  d 
the  oligarchy  in  its  struggle  witli  Julius  Cassar,  were  ezamplsB 
of  this  class  of  recent  nobles.  While  such  successful  partisanSi 
fresh  from  the  contests  of  the  state,  with  the  experienoe  and 
skill  afforded  by  long  sendee  at  home  and  abroad,  were  thai 
adding  strength  to  their  adopted  order,  and  infusing  life  and 
vigor  into  it,  they  were  covertly  despised  by  their  brethren  of 
ancient  family.  The  oligarchy  was  willing  to  use  their  serri- 
ces,  but  it  seldom  gave  them  its  confidence 

Although  an  opportunity  of  engaging  in  the  administratioa 
of  the  government  was  thus  apparently  afforded  to  all  citizens, 
and  although  upon  a  superficial  view  it  would  seem  that  tlie  no- 
bility, from  their  comparatively  small  numbers,  might  have  been 
set  aside,  and  deprived  of  a  controlling  share  in  the  public  acto 
of  the  state,  through  the  constitutional  means  of  the  eloctious, 
the  tribunes,  and  the  assemblies,  yet  in  fact  their  power  still 
continued  almost  supreme.  What  they  lacked  in  numerical 
force,  they  more  than  made  up  by  their  party  discipline,  and 
by  their  constant  resort  to  all  the  methods  whereby  the  popu- 
lar will  may  be  thwarted,  or  the  popular  opinions  misguided. 
They  were  thus  able  to  oppose  a  steady  resistance  to  any  alter- 
ations of  the  laws  which  would  lessen  dieir  own  power  or 
increase  that  of  the  rival  party.  It  was  only  at  times,  when 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  under  the  championship  of  such 
a  leader  as  Csssar,  united  in  pressing  a  demand,  with  the 
evident  purpose  of  enforcing  compliance,  that  the  nobUity 
would  sullenly  witlidraw  their  opposition,  and  sufier  the  re- 
formatory legislation  to  proceed. 
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To  the  popttlur  partjr  among  the  citizens  in  tho  lator  dajs  of 
tbe  Bepublic  wtd  added  the  great  mass  of  the  proTincials, 
ftiBOiig  whom  the  Roman  civilization  had  made  some  progresa, 
md  who  yt^re  henceforth  to  Uve  either  as  integral  parts  of  tho 
fMBt  or  ^9  mere  dependents  upon  it.  Doubtless,  at  this  time, 
M  clot  at  Borne  ciiitirely  approheudcd  the  importance  of  these 
pf0riiieiAl9  as  elements  of  the  Commonwealth*  None  clearly 
pBToei^ed  that  tho  exhaustion  of  the  native  stock  was  to  be 
It!— '*"-'  **"  "1  this  source  ;  that  the  destiny  of  the  nation  rested 
IL  ;  that  the  imperial  greatness  of  Rome  would  be 

A  tmnilt  o(  the  spread  of  common  sentiments  and  a  united  po- 
lifieal  aclirity  among  tho  peoples  who  bordered  on  the  Medi- 
Itmoeaui.  The  haughty  exclusiveuess  which  had  auciently 
eherisbed  -  of  the  citizen  as  something  peculiarly  sacred, 

tftd  bad  £»i..v4..  ;ud  it  by  bulwarks  built  upon  the  very  foun- 
diliaiis  of  the  private  law  and  tho  public  constitution,  had  in  a 
groat  iBMtftire  gi^en  way.  Foreign  intercourse,  the  extension 
«f  t«rrilof7,  with  tho  consequent  political  necessity  of  making 
mam  additioiis  to  the  ranks  of  the  citiicens  from  among  the 
hftlian  6tat€S|  and  tho  amelioration  of  the  private  law  by  the 
bm  EDtroduelioD  of  equitable  principles,  had  done  much  to 
ioAeii  this  old  harshness  of  feellug  towards  other  nations^  to 
Wikr  nee  profound  conviction  of  the  essential  superior- 

tkf  of  U.^ *.  birth  aud  lineage.     But  the  cliango  was  a  partial 

tte«     Among  the  popular  party,  who  were  not  bound  by  the 
^wBltiTli*  of  tho  patrician  supremacy,  the  greater  progress  had 
kam  made^  tho  nearer  approach  to  an  acknowledgment  of  tho 
brellierlKickcl  of  mankind,  the  more  visible  movement  towards  a 
|idbr  among  all  who  composed  the  state,  both  citizens 

ifld  |H-'  .^. .  lis.     Probably  some  of  their  leaders,  and  especially 
r,  perceived  the  neoessity  for  a  breaking  down  of  the  bar- 
r  u(  separation,  aud  contemplated  a  Commonwealth  one  and 
indmfikle,  as  Ute  rosull  of  the  contest  which  had  been  going 
m  M  loog,  and  waa  now  approaching  its  conclusion. 

Whatever  undefined  sentiments  or  well-founded  expectations 

fiirii*  ivav.  Uiieti  held  by  othersi,  the  position  of  the  aristocracy, 

La»,  towardfi  the  provincials^  could  not  be  mia- 

kkttiA.  Id  continue  to  resist 

ttf«tleu.j_.   .^i,  _.,......,.,  v,...^.....,.^i,  any  project  which 

tgiuc  — ICO,  206.  8 
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looked  cowt&nis  aa  incorpondoii  of  rbase  dependents  into  the 
CoimxioQW\:aIuh.  Such  meosiires  were  anaeonistio  tt>  the  vhole 
tndidonol  poIi^7  of  dieir  orier.  would  w^iaksn.  their  grmsp 
vpoa  rov^r.  tud  thrrj.:ea  dieir  polidical  supreixuftcy.  Mocitbb 
Bwre  <oniid.  izxd  perhacs  sic  re  cocea;  diaa  ch»>se.  zn^  inceiisitj 
to  ociniood  viiich  had  i  naoinl  orzia  in.  daw  £e«Iiiigs  and 
prejudx'es.  The  proranxs  had  Ioilx  bwa  the  nn.r^'m^r  sooroes 
ef  scrplj,  wTiew  ±e  foraize?  of  cetniy  oincials  mf.As  be  re- 
pair^ :  in  i  as  di««  hi^er  aia^l;5crak:i!e9  were  aliiu»t  emtirelT 
fiL^  bj  ziember^  of  che  3;t:5;oi:rL:7.  ±a£  ponj  came  xx>  look 
vpcn  uiitisa  regiocLS  X5  ;heir  cwn  pecTiIiar  ^ratxud.  ^m  whiek 
tiiej  3i:;£h:  LtfTy  occcrfcaiLocLJ  co  r^pLeoi&ii  ;iiexr  privae  oiden^ 
Ajcu^ccmed  as  w«  i7f  ;o  :iie  w^-cesuluai  m^^mmena  of 
«ttr  jWTi  iij.  ia  wtiich  ±e  rjdis  of  pr:pertT  ars  resptfettd.  aiid 
inch  u.  apcr.'och  ?:war*^  P<&^-?  *^  ^e  pciuiic  jdniiiLbicrasaaA 
V  a:sun*2d.  chas  ^r.'cerf  i;id  v.*orr«pcioa  ind  o&nal  pei^uuiam 
aK  ex^cci7ixal.  and  ar«  raz^r^j  ^:IIO*uIlHi  'frim,  die  p«afie 
kiowiie*i^«  w^  .ran.  s:ar>fi7  ipcrscia^  se  eondisioa  of  ;he 
Rjoxan.  pr.-r-jii^f^f  oad^r  ?c>*:i:cL5aIar  vnd  7c«>pneasnttiL  rale. 
Th«;  rice  i-ri:  :he  pcur^ral  !ii:in:r5  of  ^t;  Sdcaoiic  wa»  3#>  «fltfj 
<2ae.  Sii:c^:««  i^seL:  wa;5  -;xri;c;fi7^ :  :iie  :aadiiXase  auissc  ex- 
Kad  iii*  zMuns  -n^  i  ji--j*ii  V.i.Ti ;  wiwa  his  jwa  r«fc«noes 
w«rf  fijaxsw^L  ie  3ia:^c  inv  :c.  :iii:ge  :i  us  ±'jiwis :  and 
waija  ±es<;  7r:»-Hi  -inaT-j:'  ::.r>  ri«:r:  nisc  at*  iiii  ^  the 
uKir^r      5a:  x*   :in:    :aiC"jiaj>!  wiit:  wtis  ^ius  imn^r'^Hriaiiiiij 

ac  zi^  -'ii'i  :f  :a^tf  rjor^'*  wii^ii  wis  slS:h;ii3  X'  iLxrrs  ^-la  oa 
cir:tt:ri  iJj  jjor.  xid  x'  r^vir-i  mj  su.Tii«-'e.  Hf  ci.»fw  ^nzBS. 
«»  sea  1*  -^**  sOfXL'.'woa;:  -smccj  i*:at:c  ic  ^u  ^reoiPHU^  :r  cie 
Cl^I2^ul:^c..7  vis  ia«iwL  &  7r:*Mii;y  ?c:cd  r^aii  -  i:  TUC^iT'^  zbtt 
ami  rLri.su.  'a»J  *UA:suia-a^  rio: oi^if.isf  Jjc  jii?  roiiiiT^  r!iif!Fe 
ill?    .-,'n.iitfu-iy  ji^ifvKC  x  tuj  i^  :.s  Ji«iiiOiKda»fS5v  a:  iorack 

■Xfr      ].:ns;.-':_'.      Hjf  TC-vfr  IS  7r:--ii':ia-.  ^:^^i-n*TC  vis  uxdimsM: 

^  ^ac^      ^K*   ITS  tni  JCGi:a»i»^f^  iic  iz'xirzuic  Tmn^tj  ±^tim  a 
jci&M  le.Tui  mo.  AMii  rxjz  riKd  ii  ivriicui/ii^  joii  ie  w 

^       IZk  junascgicinu  3boi«L  atfire-iiiiL  i  smctf  'StdaroKi  a:-  skr 
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nghls  of  the  prorinciak  ',  but  even  tlmt  the  ruling  faction  had] 
beat  able  to  tliwart  and  turn  entirely  to  its  own  profit.     At  the  j 
exptratiou  of  his  term  of  office,  the  late  magistrate,  now  a  pri- 
Tali»  citizen,  might  be  impeached  by  Itis  recent  suhjectir,  and  1 
brou:^  ill  npon  charges  of  corruption  or  oppression.    But 

(bo  L — ^  af  justice  themselires  bad  been  poUuted.     The 

syfteniatic  bribery  of  the  judges,  who  were  largely  taken  from 
flidr  order,  was  a  part  of  the  tactics  of  the  oligarcliy  ;  and  this  i 
•c  was  so  uniTcrsully  knowiijajid  the  results  were  so  well 
lood,  tliat  a  conviction  was  never  even  apprehended  by 
used.    The  successful  prosecution  of  Verres first  startled 
iUocmcy  in  their  security,  and  showed  them  that  tlieir 
peculiarmeasure^ had  been  pushed  too  far,  and  that  a  pursuing 
KeiD^  *       'yV»e  awakening.    These  reasons  conspired 

to  tin  ^  lis  as?  a  body  into  the  arms  of  the  popular 

party,  which  tlius  enjoyed  whatever  aid  could  be  afforded  by  the 
moral  tmpport,  tlio  hearty  good  wishes,  and  the  material  re- 
^ttiirces  of  its  atlies. 
^B  Already^  before  the  final  strnggle,  had  the  opposing  forces 
^^v  '  and  of  the  aristocracy  met  in  bitter  and  bloody 

P^ :  first  the  former  were  triumphant  in  the  resort 

to  arms,  and  Marius  for  a  while  held  undisputed  sway  thi^ough 
tba  ftatct.     R'  zh  a  braye  and  successful  captain,  he  was  | 

ttitin^ly  unfit'  [lie  arduous  po*iition  of  a  political  leader; 

be  had   nothing  of  the  quality  which  we  call  statesmanship, 
Rd  waa  strong  in  opposing  and  overthrowing,  but  he  had  no 
oanalructiTe  power*    His  death  left  his  party  in  no  condition 
ti  maiotiuii  the  supremacy  which  they  had  temporarily  ae* 
i|idred ;  no  general  schemes  of  legislation  tending  to  enforoo 
fdoas  had  been  Inaugurated  ;  no  progress  had  been  made, 
oepi  the  substantial  incorporation  of  the  Italians  into  tlte 
r  wealth*    Thr  llowed,  and  the  oU- 

I  red  to  their  ^       ion  ;  they  were  even 

lod  in  it,  and  recovered  many  important  privilogea  \ 
tbej  bad  been  forced  *to  abandon  a  generation  or  two 
Their  leader^  Sidlai  was  an  ideal  aristocrat.     lie  out- 
all  «cmUmf!nta  of  justice,  he  proscribed,  he  mosj^acred, 
not  for  his  own  afr-       '      nicnt,  nor  fVom 
od,  or  passion  of  cnv  i  with  a  cool  and 
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calculating  design  to  promote  the  advantage  of  his  own  order, 
and  settle  forever  the  disputes  which  had  distracted  the  Be* 
public.  He  strove  to  return  to  the  good  old  times,  when  the 
supremacy  of  the  Populus  was  unquestioned,  and  the  commons 
were  an  inferior  and  subject  race.  As  soon  as  he  supposed  hit 
work  was  complete,  and  the  oligarchy  so  firmly  established  that 
no  civil  commotions  could  overtlirow  it,  he  resigned  his  power, 
that  his  class  might  alone  reap  the  advantage  of  their  triumph 
in  him.  But,  though  stunned,  the  spirit  of  opposition,  that 
spirit  in  which  were  expressed  tlie  sentiments  of  the  great  body 
of  citizens  and  of  all  the  provincials,  was  not  dead.  It  soon 
revived,  and  prepared  for  a  more  determined  struggle  under  a 
leader  who  was  wise  enough  to  understand  the  wants  of  the 
ago  and  of  the  sti^te,  and  skilful  enough  to  combine  and  direct 
all  the  forces  which  tended  to  the  great  end  of  unity  and  oom- 
prehension. 

We  do  not  propose  to  sketch  the  life  of  Julius  Cassar,  or  to 
narrate  the  successive  steps  of  his  rise  to  power,  or  to  describe 
his  gradual  concentration  of  the  popular  elements,  until  by  one 
blow  he  toppled  over  the  fabric  which  Sulla  had  left  so  seem- 
ingly secure.  The  incidents  in  this  eventful  career  are  too 
familiar  to  need  recapitulation.  How  well  defined  and  com- 
plete a  plan  Caosar  had  proposed  for  himself,  how  consciously 
lie  was  carrying  out  the  principles  of  unity  against  those  of 
exclusion,  we  can  only  judge  from  his  acts  and  from  his  gen- 
eral character.  His  writings  exhibit  a  remarkable  reticence, 
and  disclose  nothing  of  the  course  of  thought  which  occupied 
his  mind.  At  the  same  time,  the  thorough  scholarly  culture  of 
the  man  is  nowhere  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  fact  tliat 
his  works,  written  amid  the  cares  and  business  of  the  camp,  are 
models  of  a  pure  idiomatic  Latinity.  But  when  we  review  the 
whole  course  of  Caesar's  life,  his  early  identification  of  himself 
with  a  party  then  depressed,  his  steady  pursuit  of  a  single 
object,  his  careful  organization  of  the  means  with  which  he 
was  to  work,  so  that  he  had  but  to  put  them  in  motion  and 
the  work  was  done,  and,  finally,  the  manner  in  which  he  met 
and  used  success,  we  must  admit  that  his  ambition  was  far 
more  Uian  a  mere  selfish  love  of  glory  and  power  for  their  own 
sakes;   we  must  confess  that  with  his  ambition  nobler  and 
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Bore  statesmanlike  qualities  were  joined,  which  gave  color  and 
character  to  his  public  acts.  Cesar  was  the  single  Roman  of 
Us  times  who  fully  comprehended  the  genius  and  destiny  of  his 
nation.  He  read  the  meaning  of  the  party  strifes;  he  had 
watched  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  popular  will,  and  noticed  that, 
with  all  its  fluctuations,  it  was  rising  higher  and  higher.  Of 
old  patrician  family,  and  knowing  when  and  how  to  appeal  to 
tiie  natural  feelings  of  admiration  for  those  of  ancient  lineage, 
he  had  broken  away  fi*om  the  prejudices  of  his  class,  and  had 
formally  and  forever  cut  himself  off  from  the  past.  It  was  the 
studied  policy  of  his  life  to  sever  also  the  bonds  which  held  the 
state  to  the  traditions,  forms,  and  ideas  of  a  bygone  time,  and 
thus  to  s^ve  it  freedom  of  action  in  the  course  of  development 
which  lay  before  it. 

The  Romans,  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  history,  pos- 
lened  a  wonderful  regard  for  the  letter  of  the  law.  Even  the 
Twelve  Tables  had  enacted,  as  the  very  basis  of  all  obligations, 
^  Ubi  lingua  nuncupasset,  ita  jus  esto."  They  clung  to  the 
eatward  form  when  the  spirit  and  life  had  departed.  But  to 
Cssar,  above  all  his  countrymen,  was  given  the  clear  vision 
that  pierced  through  the  husks,  the  carefully  folded  envelopes 
of  tilings,  and  saw  the  substance  in  its  naked  simplicity.  He 
was  impatient  of  mere  forms  which  no  longer  symbolized  any 
living  fact.  Fully  convinced  that  the  pretensions  of  the  aristo- 
cratic party  were  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  claims  of  the 
popular  party,  and  that  their  policy  was  entirely  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  that,  if  carried  out,  it 
would  dwarf  the  growing  society,  produce  premature  decay 
tnd  decrepitude,  and  arrest  the  destiny  of  Rome,  he  plainly 
perceived  that  no  compromise  was  possible  with  them.  He 
law  that  one  or  the  other  must  triumph  in  the  complete  de- 
struction of  its  rival's  power.  Which  should  be  the  victor,,  he 
never  doubted  ;  and  his  life  was  devoted  to  organizing  the  vic- 
tory, 80  that  it  should  be  at  once  thorough  and  comparatively 
bloodless.  At  the  same  time,  he  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
old  constitution  was  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  and  that,  in  the  very  triumph  of  liberal  ideas,  it  must 
be  overthrown.  The  yearly  consuls,  the  general  elections,  the 
iMemblies  for  voting  upon  proposed  laws,  the  appeal  of  public 
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orimiuals  to  the  tribunal  of  the  people,  were  institutions  ds- 
vised  and  fitted  only  for  a  purely  municipal  society,  —  a  socie^ 
at  once  compact  and  united.  They  were  outgrown  when  the 
right  of  citizeusliip  was  extended  over  the  Italian  peninsida, 
and  especially  when  the  Mediterranean  was  fringed  with  ds- 
pendent  provinces,  which  must  receive  their  law  from  the  cei>- 
tral  city.  As  a  necessary  result,  the  control  of  the  administra- 
tion came  into  the  hands  of  a  few  leaders,  and  of  the  populaos 
of  Rome  itself,  to  the  exclusion,  except  on  extraordinary  ooc^ 
sious,  of  the  mass  of  Italian  citizens,  and  to  the  utter  denial  to 
the  provinces  of  any  voice  hi  public  a£G9drs«  This,  indeed,  was 
the  condition  which  the  oligarchy  favored  and  strove  to  make 
perpetual;  but  it  was  a  condition  of  national  paralysis,  and 
would  soon  end  in  national  death. 

These  institutions,  then,  as  methods  by  which  the  govern- 
ment  was  administered,  had  become  mere  forms ;  their  usefut 
ness  had  ended ;  they  were  only  hindrances  in  the  progress  of 
the  state  towards  maturity.  The  consummation  of  the  8tmg> 
gle  which  had  now  lasted  since  the  banishment  of  Uie  kings, 
the  success  of  liberal  ideas  and  of  an  enlarged  policy,  must  bs 
accompanied  by  a  reconstruction  of  society,  a  remodelling  of 
the  state,  a  redistribution  of  the  functions  of  government.  (M 
names  might  be  retained,  many  old  forms  preserved;  but  the 
substantial  power  must  be  lodged  somewhere  beyond  the  Cft- 
price  of  the  urban  populace  and  the  reach  of  a  bigoted  aris- 
tocracy, where  it  would  be  wielded  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
commonwealth,  and  would  thus  inevitably  tend  to  draw  to- 
getlier  all  portions  into  a  united  empire. 

For  this  result  Csesar  prepared  by  a  long  and  careful  train- 
ing of  himself,  his  soldiers,  and  the  people ;  and  when  the  time 
to  strike  had  come,  when  the  oligarchy,  by  tlieir  mad  persist- 
ence, had  left  no  alternative  but  a  hostile  movement  or  his 
own  destruction,  he  put  the  forces  which  he  had  perfected  into 
motion,  and  the  overtlirow  of  the  aristocratic  faction  was  im- 
mediate. They  were  forced  at  once  to  retire  from  the  city 
and  from  Italy,  to  abandon  the  government,  and  to  mass  their 
"military  resources  in  a  distant  province,  there  to  await  attick. 
This  very  suddenness  of  their  fall  sliows  that  the  oligarchy  had 
no  hold  upon  the  afiections  of  the  people, — that  tlieir  boasted 


ioDsbip  of  liberty  and  order  was  uiiiversallj  understood 
to  bo  A  ftliftm*  The  final  coailiot  «oon  came^  was  short  aud 
ieotfi^o,  and  Rome  was  regenerated. 

The  nclory  of  Cie«Lr  was  wortliy  of  biznself,  of  tlio  princi- 
fia^  lie  represeotGdy  and  of  Uia  party  he  led.  It  only  needs  to 
le  ct^mpared  with  the  acts  by  which  Pompeius  atid  ttic  Senate 
had  dcCisrmined  to  fuUow  up  tlieir  assumed  success,  in  order 
Ihal  it  may  ap|iear  in  its  true  character,  as  a  triumph  of  wore 
advanced  and  comprchenstivc  political  ideas  of  the  uatioti  itself 
orer  tltose  who  looked  upon  the  state  as  their  own  exclusive 
pirrnniiMr,  Lo  Ik)  managed  for  their  personal  aggrandizement. 
h  ro,  who  thoroughly  knew  his  own  partisans,  and  who 

lied  Utf^dy  escaped  wiUi  his  life  from  their  violence,  was  forced 
to  oonfess  that  a  victory  of  Pompeius  would  have  been  accom- 
paied  I7  Indiserlniinato  proscriptions  and  massacres,  and  that 
efeo  tliof^e  who  had  remained  quiet  in  their  own  homes,  refu^ 
ilg  to  ^oiu  cither  army,  had  been  doomed  to  death ;  whUe 
Qmat  liad  exhibited  a  leniency  unexpected  by  his  adversaries, 
hot  whic^  i  the  natui*al  generosity  of  his  character  and 

Ike  devaLi. ,.  , .  Wis  policy.  Indeed,  when  all  armed  oppositiou 
hid  been  oTercofue,  be  trusted  no  longer  to  his  soldiery,  but 
iiimw  himself  with  perfect  faith  upon  the  people.  Many  of  the 
fittAliirittl  leadens  had  perislied  in  battle,  a  very  few  had  been 
kiDtahfid  or  put  to  death,  while  the  remainder  had  given  in 
their  adhen.ace  lo  tlie  new  order  of  things,  and  some  bad 
nulled  ih^'tr  Hh  times  with  those  of  the  Dictator.  All  seemed  to 
he  aafe;  'O  would  beget  confidence;  the  people  were 

acre  tlian  b^Us^iicd  ;  the  necessity  for  the  army  was  ended. 

We  am  only  conjecture  how  the  supreme  power  which  he 
kul  thtti  reached  would  have  been  practically  used  in  recon- 
Hmotiitg  a  system  of  state  polity  out  of  the  fragments  of  the 
Aettrrwl  tepublicaa  constitution  ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  judge 
tlio  (lofrt  life  of  tiie  Dictator,  and  from  his  moderation  'uk 
i,  tltut  much  would  have  been  done  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  Commonweal th*  Wliat  paiticular  course  of  legislation 
hii  wnld  have  adopled,  how  extensive  and  complete  would 
hat?  plana  of  coir  ian^  whether  he  would  at  one 

Uim  ._      .    tiiApUfilied  fill  .imded  reforms,  or  whether  he 

e^iuM  hare  proceeded  gradually  in  his  work,  are  interesting 
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subjects  for  speculation;  but  beyond  speculation  we  cannot 
reach.  We  may  be  sure  that  no  return  would  hare  been  made 
to  the  former  constitution ;  probably  not  even  such  a  reaenh 
bianco  to  republican  forms  would  have  been  retained  as  was 
preserved  by  Octavius.  The  condition  of  the  state  at  Uie  time, 
and  the  subsequent  course  of  events,  leave  no  room  for  doubti 
however,  that  the  premature  death  of  Gsssar  was  a  loss  to  the 
Homau  nation  not  to  be  measured  by  words.  His  assassins,  in 
gratifying  their  private  pique,  in  avenging  their  personal  slights 
and  fancied  wrongs,  under  the  sacred  name  of  liberty,  inflicted 
a  blow  upon  tlieir  country  from  which  it  never  entirely  recov- 
ered, even  during  the  long  course  of  imperial  rule.  This  act 
renewed  the  civil  war,  and  made  it  one  of  extermination. 

The  oligarchy  had  been  thrust  from  its  exalted  station,  but 
many  of  its  members  were  yet  living,  enjoying  their  estates  and 
honors,  and  not  forgetful  of  their  former  pre-eminence.  Cfl9sar*i 
power  was  firm  so  long  as  he  lived ;  so  far  as  it  depended  upoa 
his  personal  influence,  it  was  secure ;  but  it  had  not  yet  become 
incorporated  into  the  governmental  functions  of  the  state ;  no 
dynastic  measures  had  been  arranged  to  perpetuate  it,  no  geih 
eral  legislation  matured  to  make  the  system  complete.  The 
Dictator's  intentions  had  not  yet  been  adopted  as  the  national 
policy,  to  bo  carried  out  after  his  life  was  ended.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  events  of  the  last  two  generations,  and  especially  of 
the  career  just  closed,  rendered  it  plain  that  the  ideas  of  the 
popular  party  had  gained  the  ascendant,  that  the  exclusiveness 
of  the  aristocratic  rule  was  forever  broken.  But  the  sudden 
death  of  Caesar  revived  the  hopes  of  the  fallen  faction,  who  re* 
gardcd  liberty  and  the  Republic  but  as  synonymous  of  their  own 
supremacy. 

The  civil  war  broke  out  afresh,  and  everything  conspired  to 
make  the  conflict  bitter  and  bloody.  On  the  one  side,  the  shame 
of  recent  defeat  and  the  hope  springing  up  out  of  despair,  on 
tiie  other,  feelings  of  revenge  and  motives  of  personal  ambition, 
gave  a  deadly  character  to  the  hatred,  and  added  fierceness  to 
every  blow.  The  loss  of  Caesar  deprived  his  party  of  the  one 
leader  wlio  combined  military  skill,  political  sagacity,  and  in- 
domitable will  with  generous  impulses  and  lofty,  comprehensive 
aims.    Antonius  and  Octavius  were  great  men,  —  indeed,  no 
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Boderaie  abilities  would  have  sufficed  to  control  the  storm  that 
DOW  raged  through  the  state,  —  but  neither  of  thorn  was  a 
Julius.  Still,  under  their  leadership,  the  issue  of  the  conflict 
now  waged  with  the  remains  of  the  oligarchy  was  never  doubt- 
ful; by  what  measures  their  success  would  be  accompanied 
was,  unhappily,  no  less  certain.  The  day  that  saw  Cicero's 
bead  and  hands  nailed  to  the  rostra,  insulted  by  a  coai*se  Anto- 
nius  and  an  infamous  Fulvia,  was  the  saddest  that  had  yet  risen 
upon  Borne ;  but  its  advent  was  made  sure  when  Brutus  and 
Cassius  drew  their  daggers  on  the  fatal  ides  of  March.  While 
tlie  old  Senatorial  party  was  thus  doomed,  it  was  long  doubtful 
which  of  the  competitors  would  be  successful  in  grasping  the 
prize  that  had  fallen  from  the  grasp  of  the  dying  Ca;sar.  The 
politic,  persistent  Octavius  at  last  triumphed  over  the  military 
experience  and  fitful  energy  of  his  rival,  and  was  destined  to 
fbund  the  Roman  Empire. 

We  have  the  materials,  without  relying  too  much  on  conjec- 
ture, for  comparing  the*  political  structure  which  permanently 
soeceeded  the  Republic  with  that  which  Julius  would  have  left 
behind  him  had  he  lived  to  finish  the  task  he  had  but  com- 
menced. Certain  uimiistakable  facts  in  the  internal  condition 
of  ttie  nation,  and  certain  contrasts  of  personal  character  in  the 
fint  and  second  Caesar,  enable  us  to  perceive  the  organic  differ- 
ences in  the  creations  of  their  administrative  faculty-  Roman 
society,  at  the  time  when  Octavius  had  overcome  all  opposition 
tnd  had  been  invested  with  imperial  powers,  was  greatly  changed 
in  many  of  its  features  from  that  which  existed  at  tlie  death  of 
the  Dictator.  The  first  Emperor  reached  his  height  of  power 
by  a  road  marked  with  the  slaughter  of  Rome's  host  citizens. 
He  had  no  confidence  in  the  people ;  he  was  timid  and  cautious 
in  political  expedients,  only  firm  and  vigorous  in  dealing  with 
liis  enemies.  The  policy  of  the  first  Caesar  was  broader  and 
wiser.  He  had  spared  all  the  aristocratic  party  wlio  abandoned 
tlieir  open  bostihty  and  gave  in  their  submission,  and  had  re- 
ceived many  of  them  into  his  confidence.  After  the  force 
necessary  to  break  the  organization  of  the  oligarchy  had  been 
exerted,  he  trusted  entirely  to  the  power  of  ideas  to  finish  the 
reTolutiou.  He  hoped  to  win  the  leaders  of  the  old  regime  to 
Ids  own  views,  or  at  least  to  secure  their  co-operation  in  carry- 
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ing  out  his  plans,  as  the  only  means  of  promoting  tlie  best  iiH 
terests  of  the  state,  and  aiding  its  progress  towards  unity. 
'  While  destroying  their  exclusive  power,  he  would  not  lose  them 
as  individual  elements  in  tlie  community,  but  would  retain  and 
use  whatever  of  good  they  might  contribute  to  the  nation  in 
the  commencement  of  its  new  life.    This  body  of  meu  was  suf- 
ficiently largo,  and  the  prestige  of  their  name  and  station  wai 
sufficiently  great,  to  have  constituted  them  a  strong  conserving 
force  in  the  fermenting  mass  of  Roman  society.     Whatever  of 
learning,  of  culture,  of  love  for  art  and  letters  existed,  wai 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  oligarchy.     It  was  by  no 
means  true  that  tlieir  order  as  a  whole  was  distinguislied  bj 
these  graces  and  amenities  of  life.     Many  whose  patrician  lin- 
eage extended  back  to  tlie  infancy  of  the  city  prided  Uiemsdves 
on  retaining  the  roughness  and  severity  of  their  fathers,  and 
despised,  or  affected  to  despise,  all  the  adventitious  aids  which 
had  been  borrowed  from  Grecian  civilization.    Others  were  en- 
tirely given  up  to  debauchery,  using  their  fortunes  oiUy  as 
means  of  pandering  to  their  baser  appetites.     But  with  all  this 
stubborn  clinging  to  the  customs  of  their  ancestors  which  was 
peculiar  to  some,  and  the  profligacy  which  disgraced  otlien, 
the  wealth  and  leisure  of  the  class  afibrded  opportunities  of 
prosecuting  those  studies  and  engaging  in  those  pursuits  which 
cultivate  breadth  of  thought,  completeness  of  character,  and 
that  refinement  and  delicacy  of  manner  which  the  Romans 
called  urbanity.     A  political  reason  far  more  important  made 
these  men  necessary  to  the  highest  development  of  the  state. 
They  were  the  representatives  of  much  that  had  made  Rome 
glorious  through  her  past  career.    They  carried  with  tliem  the 
memories  and  sentiments  of  the  illustrious  dead  whose  exploits 
formed  the  national  history,  or  were  woven  into  the  mytlis  from 
which  that  history  emerged.     They  were  the  link  which  would 
visibly  connect  the  greatness  of  the  past  with  that  yet  to  come. 
They  had  indeed  proved  themselves  unequal  to  the  task  of  gov- 
ernment, and  had  been  justly  driven  from  power,  but  tlioir  per* 
sonal  presence  and  influence  could  not  be  spared  in  a  society 
passing  through  a  revolution  so  fundamental  as  that  which 
closed  the  Republic  and  ushered  in  the  Empire.    Csssar  would 
have  retained  a  large  admixture  of  this  element,  and  ita  efibet 
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iapan  the  cuntmt  of  thought  and  opinion  would  have  been  felt 
tbroogli  the  whole  extent  and  life  of  the  Euipirc,    No  memories 
of  geueral  proscriptions  and  sweeping  confiscatioMS  would  havo 
dung  U)  '  ■  fountied  dynasty;  no  gaps  made  by  violent 

do&tk  vui..  .    ....a  reminded   every  influential  family  of  the 

onical  through  which  it  had  passed ;  no  patrimonial  estate,  en- 
joyed by  iK>i]ie  im{>erial  favorite,  would  have  been  a  constant 
p^gestiou  to  avery  ancient  proprietor  of  the  dimiuutiou  made 
In  \m  (brtuuos. 

Tho  reahty  was  far  "  r.     The  classes  whicli  would  have 

done  so  much  towards  .^.^.aig  and  reQuitig  tlie  tone  of  soci- 
tiy  were  swept  away,  Tlie  people,  worn  out  by  tlie  commo- 
tioiLS  of  two  generations,  only  longed  for  quiet,  and  were  will- 
ifig  to  Qccepl  any  government  which  gave  them  peace.  The 
kibili  of  thought,  the  opinions  and  passions,  wliich  were  the 
Intimate  reMilt  of  familiarity  with  scenes  of  slaugliter  and 
deviLi-tariuu,  heightened  as  they  were  by  the  absence  of  that 
:-  itiQuonCe  which  a  more  generous  culture  would  have 

adika,  :  imiMs]  n  .  liaracter  upon  society  which  it  never  cntiro* 
^^bcHfk  -'ir,  aiid  which  thus  proved  how  great  an  evil  had  beea 
luiicied  on  tbe  state  by  the  substitution  of  Octavius  for  Julius 
u  the  firtit  Roman  Emperor, 

While  Cassar  would  probably  liave  pursued  a  policy  in  a 

QieajruTO  conservative,  and  would  have  strengthened  the  foun* 

'1%,  aud  added  grace  to  the  superstructure,  of  the  political 

lio  waft  raiiitng^  by  working  into  it  choice  material  which 

im^  afterwards  rejected,  in  some  respects  he  was  more  radical 

Ikas  the  actual  founder  of  the  Empire.     Octavius  was  timid  by 

aiture,  aad  his  «Utesmanijhip  bore  tbe  impress  of  his  pei-soual 

Aacactcsr.     At  tlie  very  outset  of  his  public  career,  amid  the 

pmral  confusion  and  Ute  conflict  of  inicrcbts  which  followed 

Iba  murder  of  the  Dictator,  with  Autonius  on  the  one  side,  and 

Ikft  Siuiaiurial  facuou  on  Uie  other,  aa  rivals  who  sought  to 

imili  iiim  aa  an  ep«lart,  he  had  resolved  to  gather  all  powet , 

i&to  hln  iiwu  liaiids ;  but  ia  tlie  accomplisliment  of  Ids  desigp 

dcd  bjr  cautious  and  halting  steps.    Driven  by  tbe 

'     *  *  L  to  pru-  s  which 

i  u  nerve  i  lace  his 

^  and  to  oJLposa  hia  policy  of  recuustructing  the 
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state.  Even  to  the  last  bo  strove  to  cover  up  the  fact  of  bk 
absolute  dominion  under  the  semblance  of  institutions  familiar 
to  the  days  of  the  Republic.  He  shrunk  from  assuming  the  title 
of  King,  for  that  name  was  traditionally  hateful.  He  was  Im- 
perator,  in  virtue  of  his  command  of  the  armies  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. He  cloaked  his  supreme  civil  authority  under  the 
guise  of  the  consular  and  the  tribunitian  powers,  and  thus 
united  in  his  own  person  those  jurisdictions  which  belonged 
to  the  highest  magistracies  of  the  old  constitution.  The  legis- 
lative function  —  that  attribute  which  subsequently  cast  such 
lustre  upon  the  office  of  Roman  Emperor,  elevating  it  immeu- 
urably  above  all  the  monarchies  of  modem  times,  rendering  it 
not  merely  in  theory  but  in  fact  the  single  source  of  law  and 
justice  to  a  nation  which  the  imperial  writers  fondly  described 
as  including  the  world  —  he  never  openly  exercised.  He  re- 
tained the  Senate,  ostentatiously  submitting  to  them  all  matters 
of  public  welfare,  and  treating  them  as  still  the  national  l^;it- 
lature,  although  he  contrived  that  their  decrees  should  simply 
be  the  echoes  of  his  own  will.  Under  such  a  complete  change 
of  circumstances,  he  attempted  to  revive  the  habits  of  thoughl 
and  to  return  to  the  customs  of  a  former  ago.  The  old  nobQ- 
ity,  which  had  been  swept  away  during  the  civil  wars,  and  in 
whose  extermination  ho  had-  so  materially  assisted,  was  replaced 
by  a  new  race  of  men  suddenly  elevated  to  dignity,  whom  be 
required  to  adopt  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  republican 
aristocracy.  While  ho  was  in  all  things  but  the  name  an  ab- 
solute monarch,  he  surrounded  himself  with  many  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  a  liberal  government,  and  endeavored  by  empty 
shows  to  impose  upon  the  people,  to  whom  he  granted  no  p<^ 
litical  rights.  Tliat  this  policy  was  short-sighted,  tho  suboa- 
qucnt  history  of  the  Empire  demonstrates ;  it  served  to  giv« 
him  present  security,  but  only  postponed  the  dangers  which  it 
could  not  remove.  Through  a  protracted  and  fearful  agony^  a 
new  birth  had  come  to  the  state  ;  old  things  had  passed  away ; 
and  these  attempts  to  preserve  or  restore  the  cast-off  institn- 
tions  simply  turned  the  current  of  national  progress  away  from 
its  direct  course.  It  needed  a  ruler  of  a  different  intellectaal 
and  moral  nature  from  Octavius  to  guide  the  forces  which  were 
tlien  at  work  in  consolidating  the  Roman  Empire,  so  as  to  secim 
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iitiiMMii  fieedom  of  deTelopment  towards  perfection.  Au« 
fttitus  repressed  mnd  deadened  the  organic  life  of  society  aud 
the  iadiriduol  life  of  thecitb^ens;  Julius  would  havequickcued 
ninin'  '  '  '';.  Tliu  Emperor  produced  a  peaco,  but  it 
otie  ice  iLud  timidity^  not  of  calui  and  strong 

Tho  Dictator  would  liaTC  aroused  to  action,  and  tbo 
of  ht^  ^  genius  would  have  pulsated  to  the  last 

1$  of  thv  _  J  Empire.  Octavius  bad  no  confideuco  in 
bis  sabjeeis^  and  was  engrossed  iu  expedients  to  strengthen  bis 
own  dontr         ~  ^         ^i  -  the  succession  to  his  ftxmily  ;  Cassar 

would  lia  J  by  no  fears  of  the  people,  or  doubta 

tt  Ubf3  permanency  of  bis  position.  He  would  have  accepted 
dm  leasuri'  ^'  -'-  past^  and,  with  the  self-reliance  of  true  great- 
009,  woi'  carried  out  his  measures  of  reorganization 

until  tbo  work  was  accomplished,  and  the  new  Commonwealtb 
flood  forth  in  the  complete  triumph  of  those  ideas  which  bad 
boeii  struggling  for  supine macy  through  long  centuries  of  con- 
Biet.  Tlia  ancient  institutions  would  have  been  abandoned^ 
bol  the  true  Roman  spirit  would  hayo  been  preserved  and  di- 
Sided  into  new  channels. 

The  Empire  was  a  necessity,  resulting  both  from  the  internal 
miditiuD  of  tlie  state,  and  from  the  grand  movements  of  Provi- 
ienee  in  (infolding  tho  truth,  hitherto  unrecognized,  of  the 
brotherhood  of  mankind.     The  events  in  the  history 
nrm wealth  all  pointed  to  this  consummation.     This 
i  of  transition  from  the  ancient  to  the  modem 
ti«     The  ideas  of  distinctive  nationalism,  of  separate 
*  rrns  and  barbarians,  which  had  hitherto  been  uni- 
te disappear  in  tho  wide-embracing  fold  of  the 
n  «iate  ;  and  the  Chrts'lian  principle,  working  in  a  society 
^MciaUy  prepared  for  its  reception,  was  to  produce  its  fruit  in 
ib9  b^of  of  a  common  origin  and  a  common  destiny  for  bu* 
y.     To  the  liaiteniug  of  this  glorious  result,  the  Roman 
.♦;.n  ^'-^cd  from  tlve  restraints  of  the  Republic,  was  pecu- 
1.      Ita  ethnic  lite  and  energy  were  such  that  no 
iild  witli»tand  it.     All   tribal  forms,  all  institutions, 
«"**♦,  brought  lietween  the  poles  of  its  ever-circling 
diidiitegrmted,  resolved  into  their  elements,  and 
iiUu^a  iu  new  proportions  and  with  even  stronger  affini* 
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ties.  Tho  Keltic  races,  which  in  Britain  suoceasfolly  reristad 
the  moulding  forces  of  Saxon  culture,  and  even  remain  to  tha 
present  day  }n  sullen  separation  from  their  En^ish  neighbttti^ 
opposed  no  obstacle  to  the  mastering  influence  of  the  Bomia 
life  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  So  completely  were  they  transfoniMd, 
60  entirely  changed  into  the  likeness  of  their  conquerors,  tiiat, 
when  tho  hordes  of  barbarian  invaders,  the  Visigoths,  the  Bur* 
gundians,  the  Franks,  swept  over  them,  they  in  turn  commv- 
nicated  tho  living  spirit  of  Rome  to  their  new  masters,  until 
Western  and  Southern  Europe  was  once  again  recast  in  *tbl 
imperial  mould.  He  must  be  blind  indeed,  who  does  not  see 
in  this  all-pervading  vitality  of  a  single  people  the  prepantioa 
which  Providence  made  for  the  spread  of  the  Christian  rdigkl 
among  those  I'aces  which  were  to  give  laws  to  the  world. 


Art.  VI.  —  The  National  Resources,  and  their  ReUOum  U 
Foreign  Commerce  and  the  IMce  of  OokL 

On  the  12th  of  January,  1843,  Mr.  Walter  Forward,  then  See* 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  reported  to  Congress  the  result  of  nego- 
tiations for  a  loan  of  $  3,500,000 ;  which  negotiations  were  bo- 
gun  in  April,  1842.  But  two  bids  had  been  made  for  this  loan, 
one  of  50,000,  and  one  of  60,000  dollars  ;  both  at  96  per  cent, 
for  a  six  per  cent  twenty  years'  stock.  The  Secretary  in  a  spe- 
cial report  to  Congress  said :  ^^  The  repeated  failures  incurred 
in  negotiating  at  home  upon  advantageous  or  creditable  terms 
suggested  tho  policy  of  sending  an  agent  abroad  for  the  purpose 
of  endeavoring  to  effect  a  favorable  negotiation  in  England  or 
upon  the  Continent.  Accordingly,  a  gentleman  of  the  higfaeit 
consideration  for  intelligence  and  integrity  was  selected  for  the 
purpose,  and  left  the  United  States  in  July  last.  I  regret  to 
communicate  that  ho  has  since  returned  without  efRMting  the 
object  of  his  mission.''  Without  citing  the  more  recent  flulr 
ures  of  the  public  credit,  when  tlie  personal  discredit  of  the 
negotiators  may  have  influenced  the  public  quite  as  much  m 
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ttil  ictual  vtale  of  tlio  public  resources,  or,  again,  when  tho 
ilftmts  of  the  openitig  war  agitatct]  tho  nation  and  paralyzed 
I,  tilt  contrast  presented  by  this  incident  of  twenty 
rinca,  and  the  financial  facts  of  1862, 18^3,  and  1864  is 
ftry  filiikiiig.  At  a  date  so  recent  as  to  mark  little  distinction 
in  EoropMO  history,  and  therefore  to  be  Bcarceiy  credited  as  a 
ivtiiici  period  by  European  observers,  there  was  absolutely  no 
BOMjr  in  Ibe  United  States  to  invest  in  loans,  and  no  credit  in 
iHBigii  cotmtries  on  which  money  could  be  raised.  Nor  was 
tUi  Ibe  eo(isei|uonce  of  debt,  since  less  than  ten  millions  of 
the  dobi  Mcrttad  in  former  years  remained  unpaid.  Such  was 
Che  firtunmul  condition  in  1812  ;  while  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jtliii  -  ,  after  taking  9  200,000,000  in  permanent  loans, 

#475,0 vM,r-^v.  in  temporary  loans,  and  $300,000,000  in  circu- 
laitng  notes  iu  tlie  previous  fiscal  year,  the  people  of  the  United 
SiiIb9   bare  again  taken  $424,503,638  in  permanent  loans, 

•  l66,7ftS,0'ir>    --    ' ry   loans,   and    in    interest-bearing 

treaMiry*aote^  >,     With  tlie  exception  of  a  small 

iMipormrf  loan  immediately  repaid,  not  a  dollar  of  this  vast 
•mn  his  been  asked  for  or  obtained  in  the  fir^t  instance  in  any 
for^^  oountiy.     And  while  the  revenues  of  1842  were  but 

♦  I  ^3  from  cu6t4>ms,  and  $19,965,009  from  all  ordi- 
Mtj  ^juiod9^  there  was  received  in  1863-64  from  customs, 
ltHt,S164S8;  from  internal  revenue,  f  109,741,134 ;  and 
bum  all  ordinary  sourcet^,  excltisive  of  all  loans  and  currency 
or  other  Dotfis  issued,  $260,627,717- 

Hcre  ii  m  contrast  sliarper  than  mere  words  can  express  bo- 

tv9tii  ibo  fitiattcial  stren^^tli  of  the  nation  in  a  time  of  peace 

tilh  iu  reMmrees  undeveloped,  and  in  a  time  of  war  with  our 

**<l  nal^ml  wealdi  dflvf»1f>ped  and  in  process  of  development* 

0  cxper'  Kuro|)ean  nations  will  at  once  appre- 

-«^  »,..j  <bXtotit  ami  -iijjuicance  of  changes  so  great,  nor  per- 

hi^  fally  flocrodit  Uie  facts  of  this  current  history.     But  the 

tiU  meinure  of  this  increased  strength  should  be  made  known 

«.  ,.M,-  Q^n^  people  ui  tcrm^  --  -^^  -^r\  and  with  proof  so  decisive, 

v^mufii  all  doubt  niui  oncy  ai  to  the  power  of  tho 

fi^enmsont  to  surmount  the  great  trial   the  Rebellion  has 

^Oigbt  <m  it.    Tho  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  promote  this 

Wtter  Imawlodgo  of  tlio  extraordinary  facts  that  make  the 
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present  vast  expenditure  possible,  and  that  supply  loans  and 
revenues  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  nations. 

The  premium  on  gold,  and  the  unexpectedly  high  point 
to  which  it  has  attained,  are  striking  and  impressive  facts, 
which  have  been  construed  by  the  public  at  home  and  abroad 
as  indicative  of  the  financial  weakness  of  the  United  States. 
The  history  of  the  price  of  gold,  it  is  generally  assumed,  has 
l>een  uniform ;  a  high  price  has  almost  invariably  signified 
commercial  exhaustion  and  dependence.  It  has  been  taken  as 
the  measure  of  real  weakness,  though  in  some  cases  military 
power  or  stringent  legislation  has  prevented  tlie  transfers  of 
wealth  which  its  price  would  create  if  commerce  had  been  free, 
and  the  enfeebled  nation  has  ultimately  gained  strength  again 
sufficient  to  restore  its  commercial  and  financial  equality  with 
others.  It  is  necessary  to  inquire,  therefore,  whether  the  high 
price  of  gold  in  the  United  States,  continued  now  more  than 
two  years,  is  an  instance  corresponding  to  previous  cases  of 
high  price  of  gold  in  Europe,  and  whether  it  signifies  a  depre- 
ciation or  destruction  of  values  in  the  United  States  equivalent 
to  the  premium  it  bears.  It  is  asserted  with  great  positiveness, 
that  the  price  of  gold  does  signify  the  depreciation  of  values  as 
expressed  in  the  usual  terms ;  that  the  dollar  of  account  is  no 
longer  a  dollar  in  real  value,  but  is  reduced  to  forty  cents  only, 
when  gold  is  at  250  in  currency.  All  fixed  property  iu  lands, 
houses,  and  estates  is  proportionately  depreciated,  it  is  said ; 
and  movable  property,  whether  for  use  and  consumption  at 
home,  or  for  export  and  exchange  abroad,  is  to  be  reduced  in 
the  same  proportion  from  the  nominal  value  it  bears. 

Before  undertaking  an  analysis  of  tlie  relation  the  price  of 
gold  now  bears  to  commercial  exchanges,  a  word  should  be 
said  on  its  relation  to  fixed  or  real  property.  The  real  estate 
of  the  United  States  is  of  such  vast  magnitude,  and  has  such 
permanence  of  productive  value  in  the  occupancy  and  uses  of  a 
great  people,  that  the  point  is  almost  settled  by  the  mere  state- 
ment ;  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  subject  to  the  absurd  changes 
which  have  marked  the  price  of  gold.  Very  slight  changes 
have  occurred  in  the  usual  business  valuations  of  lauds,  build- 
ings, and  all  fixed  property,  in  city  or  country ;  changes  less  in 
amount,  indeed,  tlian  have  frequently  taken  place  iu  ordinary 
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pttiods  of  the  same  extent.  Farms  or  city  properties,  for  ex- 
imple,  worth  #20^000  each  in  1800,  hare  not  risen  to  $56,800 
ill  paper  currency,  nor  fallen  to  87,150  ia  gold,  when  the 
tpeculatiTo  premium  was  carried  up  to  280,  The  dollar  of 
ieomiol  b  i$tiU  a  dollar  in  actual  value  for  all  the  greater  pur- 
pOiea  q(  business  in  the  country.  People  huy,  sell,  and  affix  ' 
▼mlues  by  it  now  as  before.  Indeed,  as  to  fixed  property,  little 
or  no  argument  is  necessary  to  assure  its  holder  that  his  ten 
dHiiisaod  dc^ars^  worth  of  four  years  ago  has  not  fallen  to  four 
tbciQflUid  dollars*  worth,  because  tlio  nominal  price  has  re- 
aniticKl  the  nune ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  urge  that  the  same 
plain  priuciplos  be  fairly  applied  to  our  business  in  general 
merohoudi^e,  and  to  exchanges  with  foreign  countries. 

The  claim  made  here  is,  that  the  full  premium  on  gold  is  not 
DOW  due  in  fact,  and  has  not  at  any  time  been  due,  to  natural 
aod  nnaroidablo  business  causes.  It  is  not  a  result  of  the 
wnmikercia]  and  financial  condition  of  the  nation,— a  condition 
lrfa||tng  with  it  a  general  depreciation  of  all  values  and  all 
ivopertj^  or  an  inflation  of  the  currency  price  affixed  to  them, 
-rignifying  tbo  came  thing.  It  is  an  anomaly,  a  circumstance 
aliogelher  different  from  the  apparently  similar  circumstances 
la  tha  history  of  other  nations  ;  and  is  neither  a  measure  of  our  < 
iohereni  strength,  nor  of  our  relation  to  the  world  at  large. 
Tlie  mode  in  which  our  external  commerce  is  conducted,  and 
lit  unperfect  statements  of  facts  in  regard  to  it,  do  seem  to  im* 
jfif  commercial  dependence  and  subordination  as  the  existing 
Qoiiidiiion;  yet  this  appearance  is  to  a  great  extent  deceptive 
and  unreaU  There  is  no  drain  to  pay  commercial  indebtedness 
llj^  j^  ...»  ....:i..  .,...^  \yy  i\^Q  proceeds  of  commercial  shipments; 
lEidt  ^  luent  outward  precedes  the  shipment  in- 

ward, and  the  credits  are  produced  before  they  are  required 
ia  um.  There  is  no  drain  to  reimburse  loans  taken  abroad 
■Dd  now  faUiitg  due,  and  no  dependence  for  loans  yet  to  bo 
tikeo  litem.  There  is  no  general  adjustment  of  accounts 
gubf  fin«  which  calls  for  heavy  remittances  to  pay  balances 
•oerti^rl  aimiiist  ua.  Yet  with  all  this  there  are  very  large 
moAi^  ijtanlly  conducted,  and  great  quantities  of  gold 

*^*-  ••  '  " -?n*  past,  been  driven  to  depowit  in  England 

hof 0  endangered  oui*  shipping  botwcea 
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the  Isthmus  and  our  commercial  cities  of  the  East  If,  UnH' 
fore,  this  increased  prioe  of  gold  does  not  represent  debt  held 
and  in  process  of  payment  abroad,  nor  any  other  form  of  pub- 
lic or  private  monetary  dependence  or  exhaustion,  to  be  ad- 
justed only  by  payment  of  coin  to  such  extent  as  to  douUo 
the  value  of  gold  as  compared  with  the  dollar  of  account  maift- 
tainod  by  law,  this  price  is  an  anomaly,  for  which  some  other 
explanation  or  solution  must  be  sought. 

Such  are  the  terms  in  which  the  general  positions  here  takea 
are  stated,  in  order  to  bo  definite  and  concise,  and  without  in- 
tending to  assume  undue  positivenoss.  It  is  not  supposed  that 
the  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  those  best  able  by  their 
knowledge  of  facts,  or  most  competent  otherwise  to  judge,  can 
be  secured  in  these  assumed  positions  without  adnutting  im- 
portant qualifications;  yet  the  extreme  pressure  of  adverse  opin- 
ion abroad  appears  to  require  the  strongest  counteracting  state- 
ments that  are  justified  by  the  facts.  The  experience  of  the 
past  three  years  has  shown  that,  in  some  important  departmenti, 
the  public  judgment  has  greatly  undervalued  the  resources,  the 
capacity,  and  the  endurance  of  the  people  of  the  loyal  Statei. 
It  is  already  apparent  that  the  rules  heretofore  held  to  control 
the  finances  of  nations  are  inadequate  to  measure  the  recorded 
events  of  our  recent  history. 

With  sufiiciont  space  to  record,  both  in  suomiary  and  in 
detail,  the  quantities  and  values  of  articles  of  internal  and  of 
foreign  exchange  produced  and  sold  to  consumers,  the  best 
mode  of  treatment  of  the  whole  question  of  resources  would 
be  tlirough  such  full  statistics  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  limit  this 
form  of  illustration  to  the  use  of  annual  aggregations  only. 
Even  in  tliis  condensed  form,  the  simple  facts  of  our  comme^ 
cial  condition  and  foreign  exchanges  for  the  past  ten  years  will 
perhaps  do  more,  through  mere  statement  and  comparison, 
tlian  can  otherwise  be  done  to  illustrate  the  real  character  of 
the  gold  movement,  and  to  throw  light  on  all  its  relations,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  serve  the  principal  purpose  of  this 
paper  in  showing  what  the  resources  of  the  country  are. 

Previous  to  July,  1862,  there  was  no  premium  of  consequence 
on  gold,  and  no  possibility  therefore  that  the  prices  then  prevail* 
ing  were  imduly  enhanced.    The  aggregate  values  annually 
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eiduttiged  with  foreign  countries  are,  therefore,  up  to  that 
time,  true  representatiTes  of  the  financial  relation  of  the 
United  States  to  Europe ;  and  this  is  decisively  proved  by  the 
Ittge  importation  of  specie  drawn  from  England  in  1861  and 
1862.  To  show  that  no  recent  occasion  of  exhausting  drain 
ind  occurred  when  the  present  disturbed  period  began,  the 
oomparison  is  carried  back  to  the  fiscal  year  1854  -  55,  in  the 
following  statement  of  total  exports,  imports,  and  balances  in 
foreign  trade. 


1854-55 
1855-56 
1856-57 
1857-58 
1858-59 
1859-60 
1860-61 
1861-62 
1862-63 
1863-64 


TMalXiportb 

$275,156,846 
326,964,908 
362,960,682 
324,644,421 
356,789,462 
400,122,296 
410^56,818 
229,790,280 
350,017,388 
340,665,580 


Total  Imporlt. 

$261,468,520 
314,639,942 
360,890,141 
282,613,150 
338,768,130 
362,163,941 
352,075,535 
205,819,823 
252,187,587 
330,109,840 


IXBMt  of  BxpOtti* 

$  13,688,326 
12,324,966 
2,070,541 
42,031,271 
18,021,332 
37,958,355 
58,881,283 
23,970,457 
97,829,751 
10,555,740 


There  are  several  important  points  to  be  considered  which 
rffeet  these  aggregates,  that  first  in  order  being  the  deficiency 
of  the  export  account.  It  has  long  been  known  that,  from  the 
iboence  of  penalty  for  deficient  or  untrue  outward  invoices,  or 
rf  especial  necessity,  from  any  cause,  requiring  the  record  of 
the  export  manifests  to  be  complete  and  full,  there  has  been 
more  or  less  of  failure  either  to  clear  outward  shipments  of 
domestic  produce,  or  to  secure  the  record  of  such  clearances 
when  the  ship  obtains  its  general  clearance  and  leaves  the  port. 
The  deficiency  at  the  port  of  New  York  on  tliis  accoimt  is 
estimated  by  officers  most  competent  to  judge  at  one  fourth 
the  total  of  outward  shipments  of  domestic  produce  annu- 
tily.  Taking  the  deficiency  at  one  sixth  only,  it  amounts,  at 
the  port  of  New  York  alone,  for  the  fiscal  year  1863-64,  to 
•35,200,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reported  imports,  though  more  rig- 
idly and  closely  valued,  undoubtedly  are  always  short,  not 
only  of  tlie  true  valuation  when  entered,  but  still  more  defi- 
oeut  in  the  valuation  they  should  have  as  one  side  of  the  com- 
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mercial  exchanges.  The  increase  over  the  invoice  price  tl 
which  they  are  entered,  resulting  from  transportation  acrosi 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  advance  properly  charged  on  them  oi 
arrival  by  the  importer,  add  twenty  per  cent  to  the  reoorded 
aggregate  values  at  the  point  and  time  of  actual  exchango- 
A  portion  of  this  is  profit  falling  wholly  to  citizens  and  cafnUl 
of  the  United  States,  while  a  portion  remains  attached  to  the 
original  foreign  ownership.  Taken  together,  the  correctioni 
due  to  undervaluation  nearly  balance  each  other,  probably 
giving  a  few  millions  of  preponderance  to  the  export  side. 

Again,  there  is  an  account  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bul- 
lion exchanged,  which  largely  increases  the  volume  for  the  ten 
years  of  the  table,  both  in  imports  and  exports.  Previous  to 
1857,  no  report  of  specie  and  bullion  entering  and  leaving  the 
ports  of  England  was  required  by  law,  and  in  so  far  oflSdil 
recognition  was  given  to  the  claim  that  they  are  not  merchan- 
dise. But  with  the  large  surplus  of  precious  metals  produoed 
in  many  countries  now,  it  becomes  impossible  to  deny  the  oom- 
mercial  character  of  specie  and  bullion  shipments.  The  pro- 
duction of  gold  in  California  has  been  far  in  excess  of  the 
requirement  for  coin,  and  for  all  other  purposes  or  uses  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  steady  current  outward  has  been  the  con- 
sequence. In  two  years,  from  July  1, 1860,  to  June  80, 1862, 
however,  the  heavy  outward  shipments  of  cotton  and  other 
produce  induced  a  reversal  of  the  current,  under  which  a 
sum  of  $  62,750,000  in  gold  was  imported,  in  the  face  of  undi- 
minished production  of  the  gold  mines. 


Import!. 

Kiporti. 

■iNMorbrotti. 

1854- 

-55 

$3,659,812 

$56,247,343 

$52,587^1 

1855- 

-56 

4,207,632 

45,745,485 

41,537^3 

185G- 

-57 

12,461,799 

69,136,922 

56,675,123 

1857- 

-58 

19,274,496 

52,633,147 

33,358,651 

1858- 

-59 

6,369,703 

63,887,411 

57,517,708 

1859- 

-60 

8,550,135 

66,546,239 

57,996,104 
(  16,548,531) 

1860- 

-61 

46,339,611 

29,791,080 

1861- 

-62 

16,415,052 

36,886,956 

80,471,904 

1862- 

-63 

9,555,648 

82,364,489 

72^08341 

1863- 

-64 

13,155,706 

105,125,750 

91,970,044 

The  sums  here  given  for  the  last  two  fiscal  years  embrace 
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Urge  aggiTgates  shipped  from  San  Francisco  to  England  under 
IMaliAr  ctrciUDStxii  nd    not   reported  as  exports  by  the 

f  teoii  oSoere;    i  ■•■a.  claimed  by  the  shippers  that  the 

Inosiciions  were  eoteiy  for  account  of  Eastern  holders,  and 
thai  the  fc^ld  was  sent  to  England  merely  to  secure  safety  in 
llie  tnmsii.  But  as  the  exchange  drawn  against  all  such  ship- 
ments wasi  eroployed  or  lield  by  these  parties,  and  the  gold 
ilid  not  return  to  the  tTnited  Suites^  its  ^alue  should,  in  the 
lint  instance^  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  exports.  The 
amatml  TO  exported  In  the  fiscal  year  1802- 63  wa?  §18,207,879; 
ud  for  the  fiseal  year  ending  June  30,  1864  (1863-64), 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  these  sums  do  not  represent 

ocdinanr  eoramercial  transactions,  and  that  they  are  covered 

If  cx^lKuigc  ur  other  credit^;,  which,  if  adjusted,  would  require 

the  retiini  of  the  gold  to  the  United  States.     It  is  a  portion  of 

llie  Imt^  reserve  of  accrued  wealth  of  citizens  of  the  United 

Slaleflt  who  hare,  for  8afety  and  without  inconvenience,  remiL 

ted  it  to  England  practically  as  a  deposit,  content  to  hold  or 

III  plioe  Ui  ''     -    rket  the  credits  drawn  against  it.     While  its 

ftport  is  !v  iitage  in  some  respects,  and  the  fact  that  such 

k  the  coune  of  these  important  shipments  of  gold  from  Call- 

faraia  for  Eastern  account  is  one  worthy  of  public  if  not  of 

hgUftliTe  attention,  there  is  an  assurance  of  the  strength  of 

tlie  country  in  the  case  which  is  gratifying.      Exchange   on 

bgbuid  and  Europe  is  undoubtedly  held  now  in  large  surplus 

ibofB  the  wants  of  merchants  for  current  remittance*     Evi- 

ianott  of  Utid  fact  appear  in  many  quartei's,  indepeudeut  of 

yM|jfr^"  -  -nrirkable  rcmittimce  of  gold.   ^Probably  the  sum 

^^^^  "^  of  dollars  is  within  bounds  as  an  estimate  of 

^^^Kr  us  of  exchange  and  Uke  credits  now  held 

^^B  I  ujvcu  c  lilies  against  England  and  Continental  Europe, 

vlilcfa  turn  will  return  to  us  in  gold  when  national  events  per- 

lot  an  odju«lm€nt  of  the  commercial  and  financial  balaiioofi 

Mtano  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

^^^P  groat  profits  made  by  dealers  in  and  holders  of  ex- 

Hi^^  fiDoo  gold  began  to  rise  to  a  premium,  have  created  a 

^Nf  dz»  of  inventors  and  speculators,  whose  business  it  is  to 

Ijrid,  WM  wbU  as  lo  oraato,  oxchange  for  its  legitimate  purcba^ 
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en.  It  has  been  better  tliaii  gold  to  hold  and  q)eciilate  ii, 
because  far  more  convenient,  and  more  easily  converted  into 
other  exchangeable  values.  Recently  it  has  been  too  mueh 
the  habit  to  overiook  the  relation  which  exchange  bears  to  eur 
rent  commerce,  and  to  regard  it  as  actual  and  secured  prop- 
erty at  the  price  it  has  borne  with  gold  at  260.  It  will,  douU- 
less,  command  the  return  of  gold  for  such  excess  as  may  not 
be  covered  by  payment  for  merchandise  bought  abroad ;  but 
that  gold,  when  returned,  will  be  worth  little  or  nothing  mm 
than  the  general  currency.  A  sudden  adjustment  of  matml 
credits  and  debts  with  foreign  countries  would  as  suddenllf 
sweep  away  what  are  now  deemed  to  be  great  accumulated 
profits  invested  in  gold  and  exchange. 

Reducing  the  exports  of  gold  for  the  last  two  fiscal  yesn 
above  named  by  the  sums  sent  in  this  unusual  manner  fhm 
California,  and  not  officially  embodied  in  the  statement  ot 
exports  made  at  that  port,  the  exports,  and  excess  of  exports 
over  imports,  are  as  follows :  — 

1862-63  $  64,156,610  $  54,600,692 

1863-64  69,390,485  56,234,779 

These  sums  of  excess  of  exports  thus  become  almost  exactly 
equivalent  to  those  of  each  year  of  the  period  from  1854  to  1860. 
It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  commercial  drain  in  the  case  during 
either  year ;  and  this  point,  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  com- 
mercial drain,  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  considering  the 
general  relation  of  our  own  to  European  finances. 

The  position  that  there  is  no  such  drain  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  events  of  the  quarter  ending  September  30, 1864;  Ib 
which  period  the  exports  of  specie  and  bullion  were  small.  At 
New  York  they  were  but  •  6,425,005  for  the  quarter,  and  but 

•  5,782,205  in  excess  of  the  specie  imports.  None  was  ex- 
ported at  other  Eastern  ports ;  and  at  San  Francisco,  the  totsl 
export  was  $11,640,600,  of  which  $8,764,600  was  of  the 
character  mentioned  previously,  or  was  shipped  to  Eng^d 
«'  on  Eastern  account."  The  sum  of  $  8,659,000  was  thus  the 
amount  of  regular  exports  for  the  quarter,  or  at  the  rate  of 

•  34,636,000  for  the  year. 

We  proceed  to  apply  the  results  of  this  calculation  of  gold 
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md  silver  exchanges  to  the  aggregates  of  trade  before  giyen, 
fipoia  which  it.  ai^pears  that  we  hare,  as  the  measure  of  the 
eiedits  nomiDally  placed  to  our  account  in  Europe  in  1862-63, 
tbo  sum  of  997,829,751.  The  imports  are  of  course  in  gold 
f  aloes,  and  require  no  modification ;  but  the  exports  require  an 
analysis,  and  a  reduction  of  some  portion  of  the  total  to  proper 
equivalents  in  gold,  before  it  can  be  decided  what  the  actui^l 
Tslue  of  our  credits  on  the  exchanges  of  that  year  was.  The 
aggregate  as  made  up  is  (  350,017,S38,  of  which  there  was  in 
coin  and  bullion  #82,364,489;  and  in  foreign  merchandise, 
pren  in  the  values  of  the  original  foreign  invoices,  and  there- 
kfte  not  requiring  reduction,  the  sum  of  $25,959,248.  There 
remain  #241,693,601  in  value  of  domestic  merchandise  export- 
ad  to  balance  the  portion  of  the  imports  not  covered  by  the  ex- 
ports first  named,  or  die  sum  of  $  162,071,789.  Assuming  that 
the  premium  on  gold  is  directly  represented  in  the  increased 
price  of  exports  of  domestic  produce,  —  an  extreme  assump- 
tioD,  as  will  subsequently  be  shown,  —  one  half  the  sum  named 
above  may  be  reduced  to  correspond  with  a  premium  of  25  per 
cent  on  gold,  which  was  the  exact  average  premium  from  July 
1  to  December  1, 1862 ;  9 120,846,805  becoming,  at  gold  value, 
196,677,444.  The  second  hsdf  was  exported  while  gold  bore  a 
higher  premium, —  an  average  of  55  per  cent, — and  its  equiva- 
knt  gold  value  becomes  $  77,965,681.  The  domestic  produce 
account  is  thus  $  174,648,125,  and  the  total  of  exports  reduced 
to  gold  values  is  $282,966,862,  against  $252,187,587  of  im- 
ports; an  excess  of  exports  of  $80,779,275.  Reducing  this 
sum  by  the  amount  of  the  extraordinary  gold  shipments  from 
California,  which  reached  $18,207,879,  the  balance  is  still 
112,571,896  on  the  actual  commerce  of  the  year. 

Tliis  being  tlie  first  year  to  which  the  discrepancies  of  cur- 
rency apply,  it  has  been  examined  with  care  to  ascertain  whether 
the  intrinsic  values  exchanged  by  the  United  States  with  all 
the  world  were  such  as  to  exhaust  our  resources,  and  to  put  us 
at  ebpccial  loss  in  consequence  of  the  premium  on  gold  and 
exchange.  It  is  believed  that  the  proof  is  ample  that  the  effect 
of  such  premium  was  really  in  our  favor  rather  than  against  us, 
fcince  it  raised  the  price  of  a  greater  amount  of  absolute  mer- 
diaiidise  in  our  hands  than  in  the  hands  of  those  who  exchanged 
with  us. 
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In  the  preceding  calculation  it  baa  been  admitted  that  the 
price  of  export  staples  increased  directly,  and  fully  kept  paoOi 
with  the  premium  on  gold;  and  under  certain  conditions  of 
trade,  or  with  certain  relations  of  the  United  States  to  foreign 
countries,  the  values  of  all  exchangeable  articles  would  fall  ii 
represented  in  gold,  or  rise  in  paper,  until  an  equilibrium  was 
established.  But  the  exchanges  with  foreign  countries  are  so 
small  in  comparison  with  the  domestic  and  the  total  exchanges, 
that  none  of  the  staples  of  the  export  trade  conform  to  irtiit 
would  be  assumed  as  the  law.  The  actual  prices  have  been  in- 
termediate between  the  price  these  articles  bore  before  the  prios 
of  gold  changed,  and  that  to  which  it  might  be  supposed  the 
increased  price  of  gold  would  carry  them.  It  must,  therefore, 
either  be  assumed  that  the  changed  price  of  gold  has  prostrated 
all  intrinsic  values  in  the  United  States,  reducing  them  to  one 
half  or  two  thirds  their  standard,  or  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
rise  in  gold  has  not  carried  the  price  of  exportable  articles  with 
it,  or  not  beyond  a  point  equally  distant  from  either  extreme. 

The  export  price  of  wheat  flour  at  New  York  for  the  quarter 
ending  September  30,  1863  (795,503  bbls.,  value  (4,558,342) 
was  $  5.73  only  per  barrel ;  and  for  the  quarter  ending  December 
31,  1863  (431,590  bbls.,  value  $3,606,073),  f8.35  per  bbL; 
for  the  quarter  ending  March  31, 1864  (501,899  bbls.,  value 
$3,907,255),  $7.78  per  bbL;  for  the  quarter  ending  June 
80,  1864  (509,569  bbls.,  value  $4,105,008),  $8.05  per  bbl. 
And  for  the  whole  year  1863-64  (2,238,551  bbls.,  value 
$16,176,578),  an  average  of  $7.23  per  barrel.  These  are  the 
actual  values  and  quantities  exported  during  the  period  of  the 
most  extreme  price  of  gold,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  excessire 
prices  as  they  stand.  Tlio  premium  on  gold  during  each 
month  of  this  fiscal  year,  at  New  York,  was  as  follows :  — 

July,         1863,      31  per  cent  January,  1864,      54i^  per  cent 

August,        "26        "  February,  «  59         « 

September,  «  25        «  March,      «  64^" 

October,       «  60        «  April,        «  75         « 

November,   "  48        «  May,  "  80         « 

December,    «  52        «  June,         «  109         « 

Reduced  to  quarterly  averages,  they  become,  rospectivelyt 
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31, 50,  59|>,  and  88  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  67  per  cent 
far  ttie  year.  Applying  the  rates  quarterly  to  the  statements 
of  exports  for  like  periods,  the  corresponding  prices  of  flour 
per  barrel  are,  — 

For  the  8d  quarter  of  1863,  $  5.73  becomes  $  4.37  per  bbL 
•      4th        «           "  8.35         «         5.57      ^ 

«      Ist         «        1864,       7.78         «         4.87      « 
«      2d         «  **  8.05         «         4.28      « 

Fiactl  year,  1863-64,  7.23         «         4.60      ^ 

These  reduced  or  calculated  prices  are  far  below  those 
{fferailing  before  the  war  as  export  prices ;  thus,  in  the  fiscal 
yetr  1859-60,  the  exports  of  flour  were  2,611,596  bbls., 
filue  #15,448,507,  rate  $5.92  per  barrel;  and  in  1860-61, 
4,328,756  bbls.,  value  $24,645,849,  rate  15.70  per  barrel. 

Hie  export  prices  of  wheat,  the  next  great  export  staple, 
CToi  more  decidedly  prove  that  in  1863  -  64  the  price  of  gold 
V18  not  a  representative  of  all  values.  The  following  are  the 
ictoal  export  prices  taken  from  the  volume  of  exports  at  New 
Tork,  and  the  calculated  gold  prices  :  — 

lacport  price.  Calcalatod  gold  price. 

3d  quarter  of  1863,     $  1.22  per  busheL  94  cents  per  busheL 

4th        «  «  1.36        «  90J        "  « 

lit         «<         1864,        1.49        «  93J        **         « 

M         «  "  1.52        «  80|        «         « 

FiBcalyear,  1863-64,  1.38        "  87^        «         « 

In  this  case  the  depression  below  standard  or  average  prices 
resulting  from  a  calculation  with  gold  at  the  highest  premium 
is  quite  noticeable.  With  gold  at  88  per  cent  premium,  wheat 
It  gold  prices  is  but  80  cents  per  bushel,  a  conclusive  proof 
that  tlie  export  price  it  actually  bore  was  at  least  intermediate 
between  gold  and  currency  rates. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  it  is  immaterial  to  the  issue,  or  to  the 
determination  of  the  financial  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  foreign  countries,  whether  the  export  staples  have  risen 
in  currency  prices,  or  fallen  in  gold  prices,  since  all  imports 
were  paid  for  in  gold  values.  This  would  be  true,  as  has  been 
aid,  if  the  outward  carriage  of  merchandise  was  of  necessity 
tod  not  of  choice,  and  if  the  exports  followed  the  imports.  In 
fiict,  the  export  movement  always  had  precedence  in  time,  and 
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the  credits  drawn  against  it  accrued  before  any  use  of  them  wu 
required  for  remittance.  At  no  time  since  the  war  began,  and 
particularly  since  the  rise  in  gold  began,  has  the  market  been 
bare  of  exchange,  or  without  a  large  surplus  held  for  specvli- 
tive  purposes  quite  as  much  as  gold.  Not  less  than  thirty,  tnd 
perhaps  fiilty  millions  of  exchange,  has  been  the  average  bdd 
by  exporters,  importers,  bankers,  and  speculators,  since  the 
appreciation  of  gold  began,  and  indeed  since  tlie  flood  of  ex- 
ports went  to  foreign  countries  in  1861  and  1862.  Produce  in 
great  quantities  was  shipped  in  1862  and  1863,  —  wheat  ud 
flour  leading  in  tlie  former  year,  and  petroleum  leading  in 
1863  and  1864,  —  solely  for  the  purpose  of  creating  exchange 
to  hold  and  speculate  in,  and  vast  profits  were  realized  on  (be 
advance  these  credits  on  Europe  attained  as  gold  went  up  to  280. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  profits  on  this  export  trade  were  aa'd 
are  yet  great,  stimulating  business  to  an  unprecedented  degree, 
and  throwing  into  our  own  conunercial  centres  four  fifths  of 
the  profits  supposed  to  accrue  to  the  foreign  dealers  who  told 
us  a  very  large  volume  of  imports  to  be  paid  for  in  gold  only. 

As  this  point  is  of  the  highest  interest  in  considering  the 
financial  relation  we  hold  to  other  countries,  it  is  wortliy  of  the 
greatest  attention,  and  a  fullness  of  illustration  for  which  we 
have  not  room  in  tliis  article.  But  let  it  be  imagined  that  ten 
millions'  worth  of  exports  go  out  in  September,  1863,  with  gold 
at  85  per  cent  premium,  the  foreign  market  being  unchanged, 
and  the  home  purchasing  market  advanced  20  per  cent.  These 
credits,  it  may  be  supposed,  are  half  of  them  held  three  months, 
and  half  held  six  months ;  then  being  realized  in  curreocj 
values,  through  sales  for  remittance  or  otherwise.  The  fife 
millions  sold  in  three  montlis  have  advanced  in  the  ratio  of  120 
to  152,  and  tlic  five  millions  held  to  March,  1864,  have  ad- 
vanced as  120  to  165.  In  each  case  it  may  be  supposed  that 
tliey  are  used  to  cover  the  cost  of  imports  for  the  period  of  ex- 
portation mainly,  and  therefore  to  realize  almost  the  entire 
advance  to  American  holders.  Such  has  been  the  case  in  (act ; 
and  the  actual  almtement  on  the  export  prices  of  this  fiscal 
year,  when  the  payments  for  imports  have  been  made,  has  not 
exceeded  twenty  per  cent.  In  many  cases  the  advance  realiied 
on  the  credits  tliese  exports  created  has  been  such  that  ten  mil- 
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Ikm  of  ounrencj  purchases  for  export  have  paid  fifteen  millions 
iionrrency  of  fiureign  debt,  when  the  credits  were  actually  used. 

There  may,  without  doubt,  be  a  reyerse  side  to  this  picture 
of  prosperity,  when  exchange  and  gold  and  produce  values  fall 
back  to  their  former  and  true  relation  to  the  currency,  which 
fomni^  is  now  little  or  not  at  all  removed  firom  the  standard 
aoaey  of  account  in  intrinsic  value.  The  disturbance  of  gold 
Tilues  has  paid  us  profits  above  all  the  profits  ever  known  in 
tiade  for  a  like  period  previously,  and  it  continued  to  pay  so 
Ittig  as  prices  advanced,  and  exports  and  credits  kept  the  lead 
M  the  obligations  to  pay  imposed  by  the  imports.  It  was  so 
profitable  to  ship  flour,  grain,  provisions,  and  petroleum,  that 
(ferators  took  no  account  whatever  of  the  demand  for  ex- 
ohange,  and  did  not  think  of  waiting  for  such  demand.  The 
credits  created  by  a  brig-load  of  petroleum  to  Havre  or  Ham- 
burg might,  and  often  did,  advance  twenty-five  per  cent  in  a 
Boath;  the  profit  to  the  producer  in  the  United  States,  to 
tnnsporters  and  exporters,  being  such  that  each  and  all  could^ 
iflbrd  to  pay  any  increase  the  importer  should  think  proper  to 
|Kit  on  the  prices  of  the  goods  for  which  this  exchange  at  last 
Made  payment. 

That  such  has  been  the  actual  course  of  trade,  and  the  reali- 
otion  of  profits,  is  abundantly  illustrated  by  all  the  current 
bets  of  the  time,  —  by  the  ease  and  buoyancy  of  the  markets, 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the  enormous  growth  of  all 
departments  of  foreign  trade.  The  realized  wealth  of  the 
eoontry  assumes  too  many  and  too  obvious  forms  to  leave  a 
doubt  that  it  is  wealth,  and  not  hollow  inflation.  And,  para 
doxical  as  it  may  appear,  the  supposed  misfortune  of  the  rise 
ia  gold,  and  the  supposed  dependence  it  has  entailed  on  foreign 
oountries,  has  in  fact  operated  to  stimulate  business,  to  throw 
vast  profits  into  the  hands  of  all  concerned  in  production  and 
exportation,  and  to  give  us  a  precedence  in  the  exchanges  con- 
ducted with  foreign  countries,  that  wholly  neutralized  the  mis- 
fortune of  having  to  pay  high  prices  for  imported  goods. 

Another  consequence  of  this  peculiar  relation  of  gold  to  cur- 
reacy  lias  all  along  been  apparent  in  the  European  monetary 
centres  and  in  California,  where  gold  was  maintained  as  the 
aoney  of  account.    In  both  England  and  California  this  period 
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of  high  gold  prices  has  been  one  of  constant  financial  preflsnre 
and  difficulty.  If  their  standard  can  be  claimed  to  have  forced 
a  depreciation  of  ours,  it  maj  at  least  equally  be  claimed  that 
we  have  forced  them  to  yield  to  our  basis  of  business.  In  Eng* 
laud  money  has  not  for  a  long  period  borne  rates  of  interest  so 
high  as  for  the  last  year ;  the  Bank  of  Eu^and  rate  being  from 
six  to  nine  per  cent,  —  an  unprecedented  condition,  conside^ 
ing  the  length  of  time  it  has  prevailed.  In  the  eastern  United 
States  the  interest  rates  have  all  this  time  been  but  six  and 
seven  per  cent,  or  not  above  the  average  of  ordinary  times  be- 
fore the  war.  In  California  tho  rate  at  bank  has  been  one  and 
a  half  per  cent  per  month,  and  in  the  street  two  to  four  per 
cent  per  month,  — the  first  equal  to  twenty  per  cent  yearly, 
and  the  last  rate  named  being  more  than  fifty  per  cent  yearly. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  cost  of  conducting  busineee 
has  exceeded  its  profits,  both  in  England  and  California,  ex- 
tensive failures  and  general  depression  being  the  consequence. 
'Money  has  become  too  dear  with  them,  and  nothing  can  reliare 
them  but  a  decline  in  gold.  The  weight  of  the  vast  business 
of  the  United  States  surrounds  them,  and  presses  with  almost 
irresistible  force  upon  their  costly  medium  of  exchanges.  If 
they  had  accrued  wealth  in  such  volume  that  they  were  not  de- 
pendent on  business,  the  matter  would  be  of  less  consequenoe ; 
but  they  must  do  business  and  make  current  profits  on  it,  and 
failing  in  this  they  suffer  financial  stringency,  if  not  ruin. 

It  may  not  readily  be  admitted  that  the  financial  difficulties 
of  England  and  California  are  consequences  of  the  price  of 
gold,  and  the  continuance  of  that  standard  in  competition  with 
our  currency  standard,  but  it  is  a  conspicuous  fact  that  the  two 
conditions  have  so  far  run  parallel  with  each  other.  In  the 
case  of  England,  it  is  evident  that  it  has  been  very  profitable  to 
merchants  in  the  United  States  to  create  credits  there  by  send- 
ing anything  and  everything  that  would  sell.  England  has 
bought  of  the  United  States  and  of  all  other  nations  in  too  large 
a  proportion  to  the  sales  made  and  the  returns  realized.  We, 
at  least,  have  made  great  profits  from  tliis  outward  trade. 
Merchandise  has  been  handled  easily  also,  on  our  part;  while 
tho  British  holder  of  raw  staples  and  the  manufacturer  paid 
dearly  for  dieir  capital  employed,  and  dealt  in  a  currency  oosi- 
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ing  twice  or  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  ours.  Assum- 
ing and  confident  as  their  bearing  has  been  in  regard  to  the 
finances  of  the  United  States,  it  has  been  a  constant  and  severe 
itrain  to  preserve  coin  in  the  Bank  of  England,  and  to  continue 
the  business  relations  which  maintain  the  vast  fabric  of  British 
trade  an  intact  whole. 

In  California  the  disparity  of  currency  operates  as  a  constant 
inducement  to  the  return  of  capital  to  the  East,  where  the  ex- 
aggerated value  of  g^ld  may  be  realized.  For  many  months 
the  dollar  in  gold,  which  can  scarcely  find  remunerative  invest- 
ment in  California,  became  two  dollars  or  two  and  a  half  in 
Extern  property,  or  in  national  securities  paying  six  per  cent 
interest  in  gold,  —  a  temptation  tcr  investment  that  must  neces- 
arily  have  great  influence.  To  maintain  free  capital  in  a  sec- 
tion where  it  cannot  find  profitable  investment  when  its  holders 
•re  free  to  remain  in  either  part  of  the  Union,  and  are  really 
residents  of  the  East  as  well  as  of  the  West,  is  not  long  possible. 
California  must  either  yield  its  distinction  of  currency,  or  must 
witness  the  transfer  of  large  sums  for  investment  at  the  East. 
The  business  interests  and  fixed  capital  of  the  entire  Pacific 
coast  of  the  United  States  are  small  compared  with  those  of  the 
loyal  States  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  they  cannot  long  main- 
tain a  standard  peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  commercial  consequences  of  the  disparity  of  currency 
standards  between  California  and  the  Eastern  States  have  been 
strikingly  similar  to  those  appearing  in  foreign  trade.  The 
high  gold  prices  ruling  there  for  provisions,  spirits,  oils,  and 
all  the  standard  articles  of  shipment  from  the  East,  have  in- 
vited a  large  trade,  profitable  to  the  East,  but  draining  the  gold 
of  California.  The  shipment  of  flour  to  San  Francisco  has  been 
renewed,  after  five  years  not  only  of  full  domestic  supply  there, 
bat  of  very  large  export  to  England  and  elsewhere,  for  a  part 
of  this  period.  Invoices  to  California  from  the  East  now  more 
nearly  resemble  those  of  the  first  five  years'  occupation  of  that 
coast,  than  those  of  the  trade  of  the  past  five  years. 

Tlie  condition  of  a  great  people  in  time  of  war  includes  or 
brings  with  it  many  anomalies  and  departures  from  ordinary 
commercial  and  business  rules,  and  these  anomalies  must  sim- 
ply be  taken  and  admitted  as  such.    In  the  present  case,  the 
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fears  and  extreme  cautions  usual  to  such  periods  haTe  done 
muchy  while  extrayagances  of  speculation  and  actual  conspi^ 
acies  have  done  more,  to  create  a  factitious  price  for  gold. 
Absolute  danger  has  combined  with  absurd  ignorance  and 
misrepresentation  abroad  to  discredit  the  finances  and  busi- 
ness of  the  loyal  States.  Oood  as  well  as  evil  followed  the  u- 
flation  of  gold  prices;  —  ease  in  busmesSf  high  prices  for  sll 
exportable  articles,  profit  on  holding  as  well  as  creating  foreign 
credits,  and  a  business  stimulated  to  intense  actirity.  As  i 
mere  speculation,  the  inflation  of  gold  prices  would  ha^e  re- 
paid tlie  cost  of  carrying  its  price  up  at  the  stock  ezchangs, 
from  the  day  it  began  until  it  reached  the  maximum.  'Rie 
decline  to  par  again  would  bring  great  losses  also ;  but  it  is  not 
the  business  of  speculators  to  provide  for  anything  beyond 
immediate  profits. 

High  prices  of  course  cause,  if  they  do  not  enforce,  boarding 
the  precious  metals  on  the  part  of  all  who  do  not  engage  in 
speculation ;  and  simple  high  prices,  quite  as  much  as  all  other 
causes,  have  sent  all  the  minor  elements  of  metallic  currency 
into  hoards,  there  to  be  sealed  up  by  blind  fatuity  until  piioos 
return  to  par.  But  this  is  no  novelty  even  in  our  histoiy. 
Satisfied  and  secure  as  the  great  majority  of  the  people  fed, 
there  is  a  class  of  inevitable  and  almost  willing  victims,  who, 
from  alarm  at  one  time  and  sordid  love  of  profit  at  another, 
have  taken  some  resources  absolutely  away,  and  have  hiddsa 
others  in  places  of  concealment. 

An  especial  peculiarity  has  been  disclosed  in  the  course  of 
specie  and  bullion  shipments  from  California,  which  has  already 
been  referred  to.  In  this  case,  the  dangers  of  transit  sunply 
turn  the  current  of  surplus  gold,  for  the  time,  from  New  Yoik 
to  London  ;  and  being  turned  there,  its  proceeds  are  probably 
used  or  held  as  credits  simply,  without  returning  the  gold  lo 
tlie  United  States.  As  has  been  stated,  these  peculiar  ship- 
ments amounted  to  large  sums,  and  they  are  still  continued 
Inl862-63thcywere$18,207,879;  in  1863-64,  •36,785,266; 
and  in  the  three  months  ending  October  1, 1864,  (  8,750,000. 
This  movement  is  not  to  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  fear  for 
the  public  safety,  or  for  the  safety  of  the  government ;  yet  it  is, 
nevertheless,  one  consequence  of  the  public  dangers,  since  it  is 
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fair  of  piracy  that  changes  the  direction  of  gold  shipments  from 
Nev  York,  ihrir  fint  and  natural  destination,  to  England.  It 
imol  in  any  sense  a  consequence  of  commercial  or  financial 
oonditi(Mi8,and  the  results  should  not  go  into  the  calculation  of 
natioiial  resources  without  proper  explanation. 

And  on  this  point  of  choice  of  depositories,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  circumstances  facilitate  freedom  of  action  now 
to  a  degree  quite  beyond  that  known  in  earlier  periods.  An 
iggr^ate  trade  of  600  millions  of  dollars  with  other  nations 
in  1862-68  rose  to  670  millions  in  1863-64,  notwithstand- 
ing the  loes  of  all  the  seceding  States.  A  trade  of  such  mag* 
nitade  still  in  actiye  progress  must  necessarily  afibrd  great 
ftdlities  for  the  transfer  of  values  from  a  nation  believed 
to  be  in  great  danger  to  one  known  to  be  safe.  During 
Eonqpean  convulsions  restrictions  on  trade  have  been  almost 
dvays  the  rule,  and  particularly  upon  movements  of  capital 
tod  aocmed  wealth  with  the  design  to  evade  taxation.  With  • 
the  entire  absence  of  restraints,  and  the  vast  amount  of  mova* 
Ue  wealth  in  the  country,  it  is  only  remarkable  that  nothing 
kts  been  disclosed  indicating  a  necessity  for  care  on  tliis  point. 
Cq)ital  remains,  and  seeks  investment  in  unprecedented 
tmoonts.  Assuming  that  the  whole  of  this  California  ship- 
ment of  gold  represents  a  movement  of  wealth  driven  abroad 
bj  the  insecurity  of  the  country,  its  total  is  a  small  sum  in 
comparison  with  the  voluntary  investments  of  the  last  three 
years  in  the  securities  the  government  has  put  forth,  made 
bom  the  accumulated  profits  of  the  people. 

Recurring  to  the  question  of  intrinsic  values  commercially 
exchanged  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries, 
ve  re-state  the  claim  that  the  intrinsic  values  of  our  exports 
were  and  are  greater  than  a  reduction  to  gold  equivalents 
makes  them,  and  that,  their  proceeds  not  being  required  ex- 
clusively or  immediately  in  the  payment  of  debts  or  balances 
locrued  against  us,  there  has  been  great  positive  profit  in  their 
thipment,  and  an  accumulation  of  general  wealth  resulting  fully 
equal  to  that  which  would  have  accrued  from  such  exports  at 
tbe  usual  prices  and  with  no  premium  on  gold.  Taking  the 
prices  of  staple  articles  exported  as  they  stand,  it  may  reason- 
ftblj  be  assumed  that  the  realized  price  to  us  was  intermediate 
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between  the  currency  price  and  its  gold  equivalent;  for  in- 
stanccy  the  flour  exported  in  1868-64  was  worth,  not  the 
9  7.23  per  barrel  which  was  its  average  export  record,  nor  the 
(  4.60  which  was  the  gold  equivalent  of  the  first-named  price, 
but  really  it  was  worth  to  us  their  mean,  or  95.92  per  barrel 
Wheat  also,  exported  from  New  York  alone  in  the  fiscal  year 
1863-64  to  the  amount  of  17,296,102  bushels,  reported  value 
9  23,866,884,  was  worth  the  mean  between  9 1.38,  the  export 
price,  and  87|  cents,  the  gold  price,  or  9 1.13  per  bushci 

The  extreme  prices  of  the  fiscal  year  1863  -  64  have  been 
taken  to  illustrate  this  point ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  ex- 
ports  should  not  be  reduced  to  gold  values  to  show  the  true 
relation  of  the  United  States  to  other  countries  for  either  the 
last  or  the  preceding  year.  Restoring  to  the  calculation  of 
foreign  trade  for  1862  -  63,  the  first  year  in  which  gold  rose  to 
a  premium,  one  half  the  reduction  before  made  on  accoant 
of  currency,  the  total  of  which  reduction  was  967,050,485,  the 
sum  to  be  restored  therefore  being  9  33,525,242,  and  we  have 
a  new  aggregate  of  9  64,304,507  as  the  real  balance  to  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  on  the  commercial  exchanges  of  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1863. 

Next,  the  exchanges  of  the  fiscal  year  1863-64  may  be  ana- 
lyzed. The  magnitude  of  the  foreign  exchanges  of  this  year  is 
extraordinary ;  the  exports  being  9  340,665,580,  and  the  im- 
ports 9  328,514,559 ;  the  nominal  balance  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  being  $12,151,021.  A  reduction  to  gold  equivalents 
reverses  this  balance,  however.  Taking  from  both  sides  of  the 
account  the  exports  in  gold  values,  which  are  the  specie  and 
bullion  ex{>orts,  9105,125,750,  and  the  foreign  merchandise 
re-exported,  value  9  20,873,409,  the  remaining  sums  are,  the 
exports  at  currency  values,  9  215,166,421,  and  unadjusted  im- 
ports, 9  203,197,731.  These  exports  were  not  equally  divided 
in  the  several  quarters  of  the  year ;  the  September  quarter  of 
18G3  exporting  nearly  52  millions,  which,  being  reduced  by  half 
the  average  gold  premium  of  31  per  cent,  or  15^  per  cent,  gives 
a  corrected  value  of  45  millions.  The  next  or  December  qaa^ 
ter  shows  53  millions  of  exports  with  gold  at  50  premium,  re- 
duced by  one  half  this  premium  to  42.4  millions.  The  fint 
quarter  of  1864  has  45  millions  of  exports  with  gold  at  60  pre- 
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^Am^  whicli,  redaoed  SO  per  cent,  gives  B4.6  millions  ;  and  the 
^«td  qiittrier  of  1864  haa  65  million»,  which,  reduced  one  half 
H^TOfife  gold  rate  of  ^"^  promium,  becomes  45.14  millions 
Riiallj,  Ihc  srtim  of  corrected  export  values  Is  $167,806,421, 
wUeh,  dtdaeled  from  tlie  unadjusited  imports  above  named, 
gifVM  «i  idirene  balftnee  <>r  9S5,891,311  in  the  exchanges  of 
Ikim  fiacml  jear. 

It  will  he  observed,  however,  that  unusual  commercial  causes 
^gmbtned  to  throw  a  flood  of  imports  into  the  United  States  in 
^lii^t  two  quarters  of  this  fiscal  year.  The  nnivorsal  expcc- 
Ihut  iucnmssed  duties  would  be  laid  on  importations 
_tTcry  importer  to  send  large  orders  abroad  before 
1863,  the  proceeds  of  which  arrived  in  immense 
■in  Marcli  and  April,  1864.  Congress  became 
at  llib  excessive  importation,  and  passed  an  act  in- 
all  existing  duties  fifty  per  cent  from  April  19th*  Im- 
itinne<l,  however,  in  great  excess,  to  July  1,  at  which 
a  new  tariff,  with  greatly  increased  rates  of  duty,  took 
ct,  reducing  importations  so  much  that  the  total  entered  at 
York  for  the  succeeding  quarter  (to  September  30, 1864) 
but  4$  millions,  against  7^j  millions  in  the  quarter  ending 
June  80;  and  of  this  forty-eight  millions  nearly  one  half  went 
into  warehouse,  mnch  of  it  being  subsequently  re-exported. 
thi>  quarter,  also,  the  exports  at  New  York  alone  were 
JUS,  of  which  5,800,000  was  coin  and  bullion.  The 
Ind  bullion  sent  to  foreign  ports  from  California  during 
mme  time  was  S  11,640,000,  and  the  total  of  exports  at  all 
of  the  United  States  was  some  millions  more  than  twice 
^ial  avi  '  ''imports.  Reducing  the  exports  reported  in 
cy  V  ;  any  reasonable  proportion,  the  balance  in 

the  United  States  on  the  foreign  trade  of  the  quarter 
'pni  a  grcaUjr  sum  than  the  balance  above  stated  as  faD- 
I  afaiu^t  U5  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jujie  30, 1864. 

Irutli,  the  fiscal  year,  as  made  up  to  end  June  30,  does 

Embrace  the  natural  changes  of  trade  which  compensate 

1  othtir.     The  imports  are  excessive,  and  the  exports  defi- 

(tt ;  wliitis  itt  the  three  mouths  next  following  (to  September 

— '-  -  — .  _  -^    ^j^Q  imports  falling  to 

_  to  a  maximum,    llie 
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calendar  year  1864  would  alone  correctly  represent  the  coune 
of  foreign  trade  for  any  part  of  the  period  it  covers,  the  importB 
daring  the  first  six  months  being  really  intended  for  the  ma^ 
kets  of  the  entire  year. 

The  account  of  foreign  exchanges  since  the  war  began  may 
now  be  re-stated,  substituting  the  corrected  values  or  gold 
equivalents  for  the  fiscal  years  1862-63  and  1868-64  with 
the  following  results  :  — 


FliMlYMr. 

Kzporti* 

Importi. 

TiiiiiM  iif  iriimM 

1860-61 

$310,856,818 

$252,075,535 

$58,881,283 

1861-62 

229,790,280 

205,819,823 

23,970,457 

1862  -  63 

816,492,096 

252,187,587 

64,304,509 

XuMiflrikfaclL 

1863-64 

292,805,580 

328,165,314 

87,486,591 

It  might  properly  be  claimed  that  this  last  balance  should  be 
remitted  to  the  current  half  of  the  year  1864  for  adjustment 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  quarter  ending  September  80  fully 
balances  it,  and  that  it  is  naturally  and  necessarily  a  part  of 
the  period.  But  the  account  may  be  closed  with  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  and  still  give  a  favorable  result  as  regards  the 
trade  of  the  four  year»,  the  average  credit  balance  for  the  four 
years  being  9  27,417,415  each  year. 

It  may  here  be  stated,  that  British  trade  with  the  United 
States  exhibits  larger  annual  balances  against  England  than 
are  here  shown.  This  result  is  derived  from  the  actual  valua- 
tions made  in  British  ports,  with  freight  and  charges  added, 
and  a  certain  further  accrued  value  ;  the  values  of  the  export 
invoices  being  those  reported  here,  and  put  in  our  account. 

A  further  fact  of  importance  illustrating  the  case  is  that  the 

export  and  import  account  of  England  with  all  other  nations 

shows  largo  adverse  balances  each  year.    The  following  are  the 

aggregates  for  four  years :  — 

Importb. 


1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1861. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Merchandise, 
Bullion  and  Specifl, 

179,182,355 
87,070,156 

210,.530,873 
22,978,196 

217.485,024 
18,747,045 

225,716,971 
31.656^71 

Total, 

S16,252,511 

233,509,069 

236,232,069 

857373,451 

EXFOBTS. 

British  Prodooe, 

Foreipi  &  Colonial  Prodoce, 

BttUion  and  Specie, 

130.411,529 
25,281,446 
35.688,803 

135,891,227 
28,630,124 
25,534,768 

125,102,814 
34,529,684 
90,811,648 

123,992,964 

42.175,870 

.    29,316,191 

Total, 

191,381,778 

190,056,119 

180,444,146 

195^94,819 
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1859.  I860.  1861.  1862. 

InHioriiiiporti,  XS4,870,73d      4d,45S,9M)      65,787,923      61,879,127 

h  United  SttiMTaloef,       $120,874,848    210^12,278    270,018,547    299,494,975 

It  will  be  seen  bj  this  statement  that  the  exchanges  of  specie 
and  bollion  neutralize  each  other,  and  that  the  differences  are 
in  merchandise.  A  part  of  the  difference  is  due  to  the  system 
of  Valuation ;  which  system  accepts  the  outward  shipments  at 
^  declared  real  value,"  or  at  the  invoice  prices,  while  the  im- 
ports are  at  ^^  computed  real  value,"  derived  from  prices  affixed 
in  British  ports.  The  last-named  valuation  is  thus  one  with 
costs  and  charges  added,  and  the  export  values  are  without 
Rich  addition.  But  with  any  reasonable  abatement  from  this 
cause,  there  must  remain  a  large  difference  against  England  ; 
and  the  magnitude  of  these  differences  increases  rapidly  in 
roccessive  y^rs.  In  1859,  the  sum  was  120  millions  of  dollars 
nearly ;  in  1860,  210  millions  ;  in  1861,  270  millions ;  and  in 
1862,  299^  millions.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  these  enor^ 
moas  differences.  It  might  be  assumed,  perhaps,  that  they 
represent  actual  remittances  for  the  use  of  British  capital 
abroad,  and  particularly  in  the  colonies ;  the  merchandise 
being  actually  owned  by  a  resident  of  England,  and  tlierefore 
requiring  no  return  of  values  in  any  form  to  pay  for  it.  But 
m  British  trade  with  the  United  States  large  differences  ap- 
pear,  too  large  to  be  covered  by  the  entire  export  of  gold  and 
alTer,  or  any  other  articles  supposed  capable  of  remittance  to 

ictnal  foreign  holders. 

B»poft»  ifUo  Great  Britain  from  the  United  States^  and  Exports  to  the 
United  States. 

1859.  i860.                  1861.  1862. 

£  £                     £  £ 

InportfofMerduuidiM,            34,294,083  44,727,202  49,289,602  27,715,157 

EzportiorMarcfaandiM,            24,417,892  22,907,681  11,025,683  19,173,907 

Ex«MofImporto,  9,876,191       21,819,521      88,263,919        8,541,250 

Gold  loports.  9,672,981         4,792,582  66,683       10,064,162 

Gold  Exports,  14,342         1,727,220        7,381,953  37,528 

Excen,  inelodiDg  gold,  19,534,830      24,884,883      30,948,649       18,567,884 

$  $  $  $ 

ExceMoTHdM.  inU.  S.  TAl.,   47,800,764     105,606,481     181,197,368      41,339,650 
EietM  of  Hds«.  and  Gold,        94,548,577     1 19,442,833     149,791,461       89,868,558 

From  these  results  it  is  evident  that  exchange  with  the 
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United  States  draws  with  it  the  chief  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  in  the  trade  of  England  with  the  world.  The  calendar 
years  1861  and  1862  average  $111,125,000  each  as  the  bal- 
ance against  England  and  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  with- 
out gold,  and  f  119,880,000  each,  inclusive  of  the  gold  ex- 
changed. The  statistics  for  1863  are  not  yet  accessible  in 
British  official  reports,  from  which  all  these  values  have  been 
taken  ;  but  the  two  years  named  suffice  to  prove  that  the  com- 
parisons and  corrections  before  made,  in  showing  the  state  of 
our  exchanges,  are  fully  justified  and  confirmed. 

The  amount  of  foreign  capital  held  or  employed  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  use  of  which  remittances  of  some  class  of 
values  must  annually  be  made,  has  been  the  subject  of  some 
inquiry,  but  it  can  only  be  estimated.    The  aggregate  is  un- 
doubtedly large,  and  the  annual  payment  of  dividends,  inter- 
est, and  rents  rises  to  a  considerable  sum.    This  annual  remit- 
tance,  exclusive  of  all  absolute  transfers  of  capital,  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  $18,000,000  to  $  80,000,000,  repre- 
senting a  capital  of  from  $  800,000,000  to  $  500,000,000.    Du^ 
ing  the  last  months  of  1861  and  the  year  1862,  a  large  amount 
of  such   investments  was  sold,  and  passed  from  foreign  to 
American  hands  at  a  considerable  reduction  from  its  nominal 
value,  and  no  general  resumption  of  investment  by  British 
capital  has  since  occurred.     In  Germany,  the  last  year  has  de* 
velopcd  a  moderate  investment,  which  is  still  not  beyond  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty  millions  probably.     It  has  been  stated  that  the 
recall  of  capital  employed  in  tlie  United  States  to  England  in 
1862  greatly  stimulated  speculation  there  in  1863,  and  led  to 
purchases  of  cotton  and  other  foreign  produce  for  speculative 
purposes  ;  purchases  which,  on  the  decline  of  prices  within  the 
last  tlireo  or  four  months,  entailed  the  recent  widespread  com* 
mcrcial  distress  in  England.     Wo  may  safely  assume  thiit  t 
nominal  capital  of  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  millions  was  so 
transferred  from  foreign  hands  in  1861  and  1862,  being  pu ' 
for  in  the  vast  surplus  of  exports  of  those  two  years,  and  henci 
forth  held  by  citizens  or  residents  of  the  United  States. 

Taking  the  highest  estimate  of  the  sum  of  capital  the  use  of 
which  is  to  be  paid  for  abroad,  there  cannot  now  remain  mora 
than  four  hundred  millions,  involving  annual  payments  to  the 
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it  of  tw8nty-four  millions,  iu  gold  vsduca.  This  sum 
Ei  oonM^  out  of  tiie  balaDces  to  our  credit  in  general  com- 
joeroej  nod  it  is^  in  fact,  remitted  in  the  exchange  drawn  against 
our  oacporis.  It  has  been  shown  that  tlie  corrected  account  of 
tSport^  in      '  '      '  led  with  the  imports,  gave  ug  an 

animal  en  xtraordin&ry  imports  of  the  first 

bairuriS64,  of  827417,415;  aad  therefore,  after  all  possible 
damaods  aj  '  its  are  satisfied,  there  is  a  small  balance 

iliU  to  Uic 

The  great  importance  of  this  question  of  absolute  monetary 

and   oommerci  '      ^    ions  with   all  other    nations  lias  been 

||h|figbl  lo  rtq  *  analysis  here  undertaken.     It  proves 

^HuoMHUidnefis  of  the  belief  so  generally  entertained,  that  the 

^ft  kai  brought  on  us  an  exhau!^tion  which  renders  the  high 

Hm  of  gold  a  commercial  and  financial  necessity.     It  has 

buen  UtliisTod  by  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  general  public,  that 

IllQ  curreAcy  is  depreciated,  not  that  gold  has  advanced   to 

feiitious  values.     Yet  the  evidence  is  overwhelming,  that  no 

eoaiai^rcial  necessity  for  the  export  of  gold  to  pay  heavy  bal- 

lanptt  against  us  exists,  or  has  existed,  since  the  war  began*     It 

k  forgolleii  tliat  in  the  two  Gscal  years  1860-61  and  1861  >  62, 

j»  leas  than  $62,750,000  in  gold  was  imported  from  Eiu-ope, 

IQeni  to  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  that  the  appar- 

;  of  gold  going  out  in  1863  and  1864  is  compensated 

[b^  thai  importation,  and  by  the  existing  return  of  a  tike 

in  aome  degree.     For  the  thi'ee  months  to  October  1, 

gold  almost  ceased  to  be  exported,  except  from  Califor- 

from  which  it  went  to  England,  not  as  an  export,  but  as  a 

The  last  four  fiscal  years,  the  period  of  war,  give  an 

avefige  export  of  gold  of  but  $42,175,689 ;  while  the 

four  years  1857  to  1860  gave  an  annual  average  ex- 

•  51^86,897*     The  excess  in  1862  ^  63  and  1863  -  64 

9tlmig  more  than  would  reasonably  be  expected  to  follow 

i  importations  of  1861. 

4al  *  *  r,  to  some  extent  'l»>d 

iji  111  to  coni!>idor  uli  my 

~Msoiia]bto  basis  for  such  fears  exists  or  not.    No  restriction 
has  bemi  pla<MKi  on  the  exp^  "  ck 

•U  in  lb«j  United  SlaU'S  1  »**d 


of 
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by  the  Bank  of  England  in  Great  Britidn.  Interest  there  ha 
been  advanced  to  nine  per  cent,  and  has  been  maintained  fo 
months  at  rates  almost  unprecedentedly  high,  in  order  to  pre 
vent  exhaustion  of  gold  and  suspension  of  specie  paymenti 
Had  credits  existed  in  the  United  States  which  could  be  dosei 
by  remittance  of  gold  to  the  relief  of  British  finances,  it  is  no 
to  be  supposed  that  our  large  remaining  stock  would  not  hav' 
been  freely  drawn  upon.  Why,  then,  was  no  gold  of  conse 
quence  sent  during  the  last  quarter,  when  no  restriction  on  it 
export  exists  7 

A  further  proof  that  the  premium  on  gold  is  the  result  ol 
alarms  and  speculations,  rather  than  of  commercial  transac 
tions,  is  found  in  the  fact,  that,  for  a  year  past,  exchange  ha 
been,  at  frequent  intervals,  below  par  for  gold.  The  fluctua 
tions  of  the  gold  premium,  and  consequently  of  the  relation  oi 
currency  to  exchange,  became  so  great,  that  drawers  final! 
held  exchange  at  gold  rates  only,  and  these  have  often  rulei 
at  108  to  109,  when  the  par  is  109^^.*  •  During  August  the  rat 
was  so  low  as  to  permit  importation  of  gold ;  and  during  th> 


*  Exchange  was  not  quoted  at  gold  rates  until  July,  1864,  during  which  i 
the  average  of  best  bankers'  60-daj  bills  at  New  York  was  109  @  109| ;  dnrio 
August  the  average  was  108  @  108| ;  during  September,  108^  @  109| ;  during  Oi 
tober,  108^  @  109| ;  and  for  the  first  half  of  November,  109^  @  109}.  ComnM 
dal  bills  average  one  per  cent  less,  and  short-sight  bankers'  one  per  cent  more. 

The  following  extract  is  instructive,  as  exhibiting  the  state  of  exchanges  at  til 
date  of  its  publication  :  — 

"  The  topic  of  great  interest  in  the  market  at  the  moment  is  the  probable  ton  i 
foreign  exchange.  The  sudden  demand  which  sprang  up  on  the  Continent  ft 
American  stocks,  together  with  the  liberal  exports  for  the  last  three  weeks,  hai 
produced  a  large  supply  of  exchange.  Just  at  this  period,  on  the  other  band,  aes 
ly  all  the  imports  were  entered  in  bond,  and  but  few  sold  upon  the  market,  thus  d 
minishing  the  demand  for  bills,  as  there  was  little  call  for  remittance.  This  hi 
interfered  with  the  execution  of  German  orders,  and  it  is  now  difficult  to  sell  ea 
change  for  anything  like  its  equivalent  in  gold.  If  this  state  of  things  should  coi 
tinuo,  there  might  be  a  return  current  of  gold  from  Europe,  unless  the  necessity  ft 
this  should  diminish  the  orders  for  investment  in  American  securities.  It  wool 
seem  that  the  fear  of  this  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  advance  in  the  rate  o 
interest  at  London.  Wo  look,  however,  for  a  release  erelong  of  a  portion  of  tli 
stock  of  foreign  goods  held  hero  unsold,  and  this  would  lead  at  once  to  the  purchai 
of  bills.  Some  are  also  of  opinion,  that  many  of  the  importers  have  held  hack  thd 
remittances,  and  that  oonsiderable  amounts  are  yet  to  go  forward  to  satisfy  for  pt^ 
vious  sales.  We  believe  that  the  amount  thus  duo  is  greatly  overrated,  and  tfai 
importers  have  paid  up  unusually  dose  as  the  goods  were  sold."  -^  N.  Y.  Jtmrm 
qfCommtree,  Aagoit  8, 1864. 
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noond  quarter  of  the  year  small  shipments  of  gold,  amounting 
to  about  $  750,000,  were  made  from  Liverpool.  Bills  of  ex- 
change,  of  the  class  designated  commercial,  have,  during  most 
of  the  last  six  months,  ruled  at  107  to  108,  or  one  and  a  half 
to  two  and  a  half  per  cent  below  par.  With  the  currency  rate 
ad?ancing  to  keep  pace  with  the  premium  on  gold,  every  bill 
(^exchange  created  was  as  profitable  an  investment  in  itself 
as  eould  be  desired,  and  far  more  convenient  than  gold  for 
the  purpose  of  profiting  by  the  rise. 

In  devoting  so  much  space  to  the  consideration  of  the  foreign 
trade  relations  of  tlie  country,  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to*as- 
Hgn  them  the  exclusive  position  of  control  of  the  national  re- 
RHirces  which  is  often  supposed  to  belong  to  them.  These 
external  relations  of  a  country  so  great  as  ours  in  natural 
wealth  may  even  be  to  a  great  degree  unprofitable  and  ex- 
hausting, and  yet  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  development 
of  internal  resources.  The  ability  to  bear  taxation,  to  invest 
in  loans,  and  to  conduct  great  expenditures,  which  this  war  has 
diown  tliat  the  loyal  States  possess,  is  but  in  part  derived  from 
the  trade  conducted  with  foreign  countries,  —  a  part  less  than 
that  due  to  stimulated  activity  of  production  and  exchange 
vithin  our  own  territory.  It  is  almost  always  true  that  stead- 
ilj  rising  prices  incite  and  strengthen  business,  though  the  cost 
of  conducting  it  also  rises  ;  and  with  an  enlarged  demand  from 
iny  cause,  at  home  or  abroad,  the  wheels  of  industry  are  every- 
where set  in  motion.  It  was  possible,  in  1860,  to  produce  as 
much  of  manufactures,  and  even  of  agricultural  staples,  with 
two  thirds  the  number  then  employed  in  hidustry  and  business, 
if  this  less  proportion  liad  sufficient  inducement  through  in- 
creased rewards.  When  the  war  came,  perhaps  one  fifth  of  the 
manual  labor  of  the  North  was  withdrawn,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  remaining  portion  was  aided  by  constantly  increasing 
improvements  in  machinery,  by  the  investment  of  capital  anew, 
aud  by  a  thorough  infusion  of  life  in  every  department,  due  to 
rising  prices  and  a  demand  almost  without  limit.  These  were 
the  great  facts  of  the  case  in  1862,  and  their  proportions  and 
mfluence  increased  in  1863  and  1864.  In  their  progress,  they 
deTeloped  a  power  very  imperfectly  reflected  or  represented  in 
foreign  trade  ;  and  it  is  the  aggregate  result  of  this  energy,  ap- 
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plied  to  our  immense  fields  of  natural  wealth  previouslj  but  m 
part  opened,  that  should  be  considered  in  analyzing  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  this  greatly  over-estimated  foot  of  goU 
premium. 

Great  as  tlie  waste  of  war  undoubtedly  is,  the  compensationi 
wliicli  this  war  has  brought  to  the  loyal  States  are  even  more 
impressive  from  the  simple  magnitude  of  their  proportions. 
Great  cities,  from  whose  population  ten,  twenty,  or  even  fiftf 
thousand  soldiers  have  been  drawn,  exhibit  in  1864  a  mora 
rapid  ratio  of  increase  in  their  population  and  business  over 
1860  tlian  was  shown  by  tliis  lastruamed  year  over  1856. 
Admitting  that  some  share  of  this  result  is  due  to  unusual 
concentration  from  the  country  districts,  and  not  all  to  im- 
migration and  ordinary  growth,  it  is  still  true  that  such  con- 
centration is  an  index  of  tlie  activity  that  attends  on  general 
prosperity.  Tliere  arc  none  unoccupied  who  can  or  will  la- 
bor. The  number  of  those  requiring  charity  is  surprisingly 
small, — less  than  the  average  in  years  of  undisturbed  prosper- 
ity ;  and  tliis  fact  is  in  marked  contrast  with  tlie  facts  attend- 
ing such  recent  periods  of  deranged  business  as  tliose  of 
1857  and  1858.  The  great  cities  are,  to  the  most  casual  and 
superficial  observer,  full  of  evidences  of  solid  material  pros- 
perity ;  and  there  are  no  conditions  attending  this  prosperi^ 
which  can  with  reason  be  held  to  indicate  that  it  is  delusive 
and  fallacious.  Usually  an  active  business  period  has  been 
characterized  by  excessive  use  of  credits,  and  until  recentlj 
tlie  credit  system  constituted  a  chain  of  dependence  connect* 
ing  many  persons,  all  employed  in  business,  indeed,  from  the 
most  remote  producer  to  the  most  remote  consumer.  For  this 
i-eason,  mere  panics  might  prove  as  destructive  as  the  most  ab- 
solute of  losses.  It  was  enough  tliat  ^^  confidence  was  de- 
stroyed," to  involve  every  merchant  in  difiiculty  and  constraint, 
however  solvent  he  was  of  himself,  or  however  prosperous  his 
business  was  in  fact.  Now  tliis  chain  of  dependence,  which  btt 
carried  so  many  merchants  down  in  undeserved  ruin,  no  longer 
exists.  There  can  be  no  general  collapse  of  credits,  either  with 
reason,  as  in  some  former  cases,  or  without  reason,  as  in  1857. 
And  this  achievement  in  the  adjustment  of  business  relations, 
wiiicli  ouiranks  any  if  not  all  others  ever  attained  in  the  United 
Statc*^,  i>  one  of  the  compensations  the  war  has  brouirht. 
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}  moall  proportion  of  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  last 
( jredm  h^  been  derired  diiectly  from  this  release  of  busi- 
firom  Iho  depoadence  of  the  old  credit  syi>tem.  The  capi- 
n  mercantile  house  can  be  turned  thi-ee  or  five  times 
it  oottld  once  before.  Profits  are  realized,  reinvested, 
roaltEml  again  I  in  half  the  time  formerly  required  to  wait 
ipLedon  of  a  Kinglc  transaction  under  the  old  regime  of 
;  eredits.  The  release  from  risk  greatly  stimulates  activity 
A&l  investment,  since  an  enterprise  which  may  be  car- 
lo ita  final  issue  in  tlie  brief  penods  now  required  is  far 
Ukelj  to  bo  undertaken,  than  when  a  long  continued  ad* 
ioe  to  it  was  neoessary.  The  number  of  original  producet*s 
h^  larger,  for  this  reason,  and  the  proportion  of  producers  to 
engaged  in  mere  exchange  is  also  larger. 
ruflgleet  to  strengthen  ourselves  with  Oiisurauces  rightfid- 
nging  to  the  occasion,  if  we  fail  to  consider  these  ro- 
ib)e  and  unusual  conditions  of  the  prosperous  business 
r,  and  for  two  years  past,  conducted  in  the  loyal  States.  It 
Km  been  easy  to  assert  that  the  existing  and  obvious  activity 
ccMiscquence  of  a  redundant  currency  and  speculation ; 
ipotent  business  man  believes  bis  own  especial  ac- 
a  boUow  and  treacherous  condition,  which  may  betray 
niin  at  a  moment^s  warning.  The  generalization,  if 
10  bim,  be  applies  to  others  rather  than  himself. 
to  the  aseiimed  redundancy  of  currency,  th^e  is  perhaps 
*  '^  "  more  widely  misapprehended  than  this.  It  is 
'3  actual  movement  of  material  productions  in 
ksi  increased  to  an  unprecedented  degree  over  1860,  and 
*  YBStly  graaler  quantities  of  all  the  staple  articles  of  inter- 
aad  foreign  exchange  are  bought,  transported,  and  sold* 
'iRia  tDeasuns  of  tliis  increase  may  be  illustrated  by  citing  the 
yiimilt***  of  certain  s^taple  articles  exported  from  the  United 
9telet  for  a  period  of  five  years*  These  quantities  were,  of 
oociivs,  bought  in  the  interior,  transported  over  long  lines  of 
raQniad  or  ttnol,  and  finally  tibipped  in  the  seaboard  cities  for 
»pean  markets.  And  as  cash  payments  marked  every  stage 
transactions,  and  every  stage^  also,  of  the  great  move- 
.  of  merdbandiio  westward,  by  wliich  they  were  paid  for  aa 
llie  Eavt,  some  conception  can  be  formed  of  Uie  increase 
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in  money  or  currency  required  to  conduct  the  entire  system 
of  exchanges. 

Leading  Export  Staples  for  Five  Fiscal  Tears. 


1859-00. 

4,155,153 

I860.  61. 

1861 -ea. 

i86«.es. 

186S-66. 

Wheat,  tm. 

81,238,057 

37,289,572 

36,160,414 

S3,680,65) 

Flour,  bbU. 

3,611,596 

4,323,756 

4,882,033 

4,890,055 

8,54S,W 

Indian  corn,  bu. 

3,314,155 

10,678,244 

18,904,909 

16,119,476 

4,075,889^ 

Butter,  Ibt, 

7,640,914 

15,531,381 

26,691,247 

35,172,415 

20,795,195 

Cheese,  /6s. 

15,515,799 

32,361,428 

34,052,678 

42,045,054 

47,788^ 

Pork,  Ms. 

204,763 

156,487 

309,102 

327,852 

312^25 

Bacon,  Ib$, 

25,844,610 

50,264,267 

141,212,786 

218,243,609 

110,759,485 

Lfird,  lbs. 

40,289,519 

47,908,911 

118,573,307 

155,336,596 

89,385^ 

Tallow,  lbs. 

15,269,535 

29,718,364 

46,773,768 

63,792,754 

55,01 5*375 

Candles  &  Soap, 

/6s.l  1,885,820 

12,227,797 

16,087,003 

15,936,017 

13,605,982 

Petroleum,  gals. 

.... 

.... 

*  10,834,5 15 

•27,934,944,*88,000,000| 

Spirits,  gals. 
Tobacco, 
Leaf,  hhd. 

4,098,730 

6,542,464 

7,220,874 

7,396,925 

2,488,742 

173,844 

168,469 

116,723 

117,213 

114,177 

Manufact,  Un. 

3,412,897 

14,864,828 

4,110,802 

7,070,172-     3,660,3S(M 

Cotton,  lbs. 

1,752,087,640 

1,750,000,000!     5,064,564 

11,384,986    10,840,5841 

A  large  list  of  staples  in  addition  might  be  cited,  with  an  in- 
creased or  a  sustained  magnitude,  as  regards  quantity  alone ; 
among  them  grains,  seeds,  bread,  beef,  iish,  lard  and  whale 
oils,  coal,  hops,  ice,  etc.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  years 
1861  -  62  and  1862  -  63  aflFord  the  largest  quantities,  and  that 
1863  -  64  has  quantities  generally  three  times  as  great  as  in 
1859  -  60,  excluding  Southern  products.  It  should  be  said 
that  1859-60  was  quite  full  in  comparison  with  previous 
years,  exceeding  the  average  on  almost  all  leading  articles ;  yet 
its  disproportion  to  1862  -  63  is  striking,  the  relative  quantities 
being  less  than  one  to  four  on  an  average. 

These  quantities  are,  in  truth,  so  much  beyond  precedent  or 
comparison  as  to  leave  no  ground  for  doubt  as  to  the  claim  tliat 
all  previous  measures  of  the  aids  to  business  must  be  adjusted 
anew,  and  on  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  scale.  They 
are  reproduced  at  all  the  primary  markets  of  the  West  and  in- 
terior, and  on  tlie  lakes,  tlie  railroads,  and  canals  which  serve 
for  transportation  eastward.  All  the  statistics  of  these  primary 
markets  and  transportation  lines  are  swelled  from  1859  to 
1863  in  the  proportion  of  four  or  five  to  one,  representing  a 
greatly  enlarged  consumption  within  the  country,  including  the 
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supplies  taken  by  the  armies  in  the  field.  The  pecu* 
liir  mterest  attaehtng  to  the  measures  of  exported  articles  above 
pren  b,  that  thej  constitute  a  surplus  at  a  time  when  it  was 
feared  that  diminished  labor  and  the  waste  of  war  would  take  j 
ftU  oar  surplus,  and  possibly  call  for  importation  from  abroad, 
lit  tho  light  of  European  history  at  such  periods,  how  striking  I 
becooios  the  condition  of  the  country  in  1862  and  1863,  —  send- 
tog  •  ^.i-'i^.i.m  of  unprecedented  volume  to  foreign  markets, and 
«ii«ta  ill  triumphant  ease  and  ability  at  every  point,  a 

war  of  giguutic  magnitude,  with  a  force  in  the  field  and  other*  j 
iriso  withdrawn  from  productive  pursuits  of  not  less  than  a 
QiUlioxL  of  men  in  the  aggregate. 

A  conspicuous  fact  deserving  attention  is  found  in  the  migra- 
tioii  which  continues  across  the  plains  of  the  interior,  to  the 
»ow  Kjrriioriesj  and  tho  gold  regions.  This  current,  strange  to 
mf,  has  been  swelled  rather  than  diminished  by  the  war.  In  no 
.  fboiicr  year  has  iio  great  a  numVjer  left  the  Western  borders  for 
Idaho,  Colorado,  Montana,  and  the  associated  regious  toward 
Ibe  Pacific,  as  during  the  current  year  1864.  Tho  number 
ttee  to  choose  new  homes,  and  to  engage  in  enterprises  on  new 
laoda,  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year,  though  few  or  none  I 
of  tlic  army  have  gone,  —  an  impressive  proof  of  the  growth  of 
a  people  whose  national  existence  has  been  in  peril  from  the 
desperate  revolt  of  almost  one  fourth  its  population  in  1860. 

Tl  ration  from  Europe  has  also  been  rising  nearly  to 

the  i^.p..   •.  attained  in  the  extraordinarily  active  period  from 
1847    to   1856.     Ill  1858  and   1859,  there  was  a  decline  to 
r;  and  in  1361  and  1862,  the  arrivals  weroi 
...  i    jii,  however,  the  arrivals  were  200,000  ;  and  in 
1  y  are  nearly  250,000.*     The  productive  power  which 

Ims  bmsn  4»o  well  sustained  in  1862  and  1863  is  therefore  not 
likely  to  fail  from  exhaustion  of  population,  since  the  army 
will  return  to  industry  as  many  as  it  will  withdraw  from  it 

•  nt  oSdil  ivtrniM  naU*  to  llM  Stato  I>«p«rtii)«nt  of  ^  Tuaengfsn  ■iriTing  in 
te  CTmihA  BtmmT  Afv  lino^o  m  be  iliort  oflbo  aeiiml  loituigniat  Mrnrali.    TiMy 


U  IS&7.  171,559 


In  1861,  113,683 
1862,  114,475 
Ue3,  399,SU 
1M4,  350,000  nevij. 
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hereafter.  No  greater  numerical  force  will  be  required  aboold 
the  war  contiuue  two  years  longer,  and  with  the  lapse  of  eveiy 
montli  the  adaptation  of  Northern  industry  to  the  existing  con- 
dition becomes  more  complete. 

The  internal  growth  of  the  country  is,  as  has  been  said,  much 
more  important  than  its  external  commerce ;  yet  it  is  diflBcuU 
to  assign  terms  in  any  definite  form  to  this  internal  conditioo. 
The  development  of  manufactures,  and  of  all  products  of  indus- 
try, is  greatest  where  the  exchanges  are  conducted  at  least  ooit 
to  both  consumers  and  producers.  The  increase  of  wealth  is 
greatest  wliere  this  cheap  exchange  occurs  also ;  and  all  that  is 
requisite  to  the  accumulation  of  a  large  surplus  under  such 
circumstances  is  activity,  and  freedom  from  injurious  in- 
fluences in  external  trade.  Most  of  these  requisites  have  beea 
supplied  in  an  unusually  full  degree  in  the  business  of  the 
loyal  States  for  two  years  past,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the 
vast  surplus  the  people  have  invested  in  the  national  securities^ 
They  have  accumulated  the  profits  of  business  with  an  increas- 
ing volume  in  the  year  1864 ;  and  they  are  ready,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1865,  to  invest  a  sum  daily  of  not  less  than  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars  from  this  legitimate  surplus.  Previous  to  the 
issue  of  the  late  loans  of  1864,  this  constant  resource  in  the 
people,  and  in  their  accrued  profits  derived  from  business, 
might  have  been  doubted ;  but  now  it  is  a  question  only  how 
the  rates  and  modes  of  contracting  loans  shall  be  made  to  har- 
monize with  preceding  investments,  and  not  a  question  whether 
die  people  can  take  the  loans  required  by  the  continuance  of 
tlie  war. 

Tiie  force  of  this  statement  is  such,  that  it  strongly  invites  to 
tlie  summary  process  of  reasoning  which  is  impatient  of  proof 
in  detail.  If  this  proposition  is  true,  all  the  antecedent  facts 
and  conditions  must  necessarily  exist,  and  it  cannot  be  neces- 
sary to  prove  tliat  they  exist.  But  this  claim  is  too  great  for 
universal  acceptance,  and,  whatever  vindication  subsequent 
events  may  afford,  we  perhaps  have  no  right  to  anticipate  it  so 
far  as  to  assume  that  the  case  is  closed. 

It  is  admissible,  however,  to  mingle  with  statements  of  a  defi- 
nite numerical  character  some  of  the  evidences  afforded  by  cur- 
rent and  common  observation.     The  accepted  belief  on  which 
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{lain  bitsiiiafiB-nieo  act  maj  properly  bo  cttetl,  and  it  is  often  the 
iita  thsl  the  itixtmeliTe  moTaoietits  of  business  batter  ro{>rescut 
&e  finaomal  condition  of  the  country  than  closely  reiisoued 
trgumento  can  do*  Theorists  and  abstract  reasonors  have  been 
ftmoog  ibe  most  decisiTe  in  asserting  Uiat  the  industry,  the 
c;arrcncy«  and  the  general  finances  of  the  country,  must  necea- 
lirily  bu  greatly  disturbed,  if  not  ruined,  by  the  war,  Rerul- 
lloiig  and  prostrations  of  credit  were  deemed  inevitable;  but| 
b&fomi  the  first  and  immediate  consequences  of  the  withdrawfi 
of  Soiithem  trade  to  those  directly  engaged  in  it,  there  has 
been  tiotliing,  even  of  the  most  temporary  character,  to  derange 
such  crodi£s  Mid  business  relations  as  exist  To  withdraw  half 
a  million  of  men  from  industry,  and  devote  them  to  destruo- 
drv  pursuittff  would,  it  was  said,  destroy  the  productive  power 
of  Use  loyal  States ;  but  the  number  of  men  withdrawn  has 
ejcoeedcd  u  half*million,yet  production  has  increased  three- 
To  banish  gold  and  silver  from  circulatiout  supplying 
plaee  with  large  issues  of  government  paper,  would  in- 
tritablr,  in  theory,  degrade  the  currency  and  drain  the  coun- 
try  of  the  precious  melals.  Many  doubtless  suppose  that  these 
eoii9equences  have  been  realized  ;  but  in  fact  the  stocks  of  coial 
aad  bttUion  held  in  the  United  States  are  greater  now  than  in 
any  year  previous  to  1861,  and  a  far  severer  outward  drain  has 
been  fdt  in  England  and  France  for  a  year  past  than  has  exist- 
ed In  th'  08.  The  rate  of  mtcrest  has  been  raised, 
10  herek>L ..  ,  .^v  .,  at  the  Bank  of  England  to  counteract  tliia 
dr^a,  twice  to  the  extreme  rate  of  9  per  cent^  tlie  average  for 
tbt  jeiu*  being  7^  per  cent.  The  same  extreme  measures  have 
'boea  resorted  to  by  the  Bank  of  France  to  prevent  a  drain  of 
ipteie,  Mid  alao  in  almost  every  capital  and  monetary  centre  of  i 
Bttropt.  No  outward  gold  movement,  in  fact,  is  due  to  tlie 
ej  which  is  8up|>osed  to  have  taken  the  place  of  gold,  hut 
has,  in  roality,  wmply  filled  the  requirement  for  a  great* 
11.     And  as  to  the  supposed  depreciation  j 

,    ,  .,..  axporience  of  practical  men  finds  that  the 

nee  in  value  of  the  dollar  of  account  now  as  compared 
1  the  difference  of  market  pricea 

^.,^.._,  „.  .,,    .;, ;.iLy  year8.     Measured  in  the  pui^ 

of  liAds^  city  proportius,  buildings^  and  all  fixed  estate^ 
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the  difference  is  scarcely  perceptible.  In  movable  property  it 
is  greater ;  and  in  staples  of  export,  which  by  shipment  may  be- 
come the  equivalent  of  gold,  it  becomes  greatest  as  regards 
domestic  products  ;  yet  flour  and  grain,  the  two  leading  arti- 
cles of  export,  have  many  times  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  borne  higher  prices  than  they  do  in  1864,  with  an  insa- 
tiable demand  abroad  which  renders  them  always  capable  of 
shipment  and  conversion  into  gold.*  Imported  articles  not 
only  bear  an  extreme  price  derived  from  the  necessity  of  pay- 
ing  for  them  in  gold,  but  such  addition  as* the  freedom  in 
marking  up  prices  now  admits  in  every  department  of  boa- 
ness.  By  common  consent,  the  usual  restraints  as  regards 
prices  and  the  margin  of  profits  to  be  charged  are  very  much 
relaxed,  and  a  large  share  of  the  advances  attained  are  simply 
compensatory  as  among  difierent  classes  of  dealers,  and,  being 
laid  on  the  most  liberal  principles  under  a  steady  advance  of 
the  principal  articles,  the  result  appears  to  prove  an  excessive 
supply  and  a  great  depreciation  of  the  currency  in  which  the 
prices  are  paid.  Practically,  however,  this  inordinate  advance 
is  neutralized  to  the  purchaser  under  some  form  of  compensa- 
tion in  prices  fixed  by  himself. 

As  a  final  result,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  substitu- 
tion of  paper  currency  for  gold  and  silver  has  brought  with  it 
no  injurious  consequences  that  have  not  found  an  equivalent 
in  positive  benefits.  Instead  of  being  a  calamity  of  the  first 
magnitude,  it  has  been  a  relief,  —  a  relief  from  the  constant 
constraint  to  convert  currency  into  specie  that  would  otherwise 
have  occurred,  and  which  must  soon  have  been  the  only  alter- 
native to  the  absolute  disorganization  of  business.  The  severest 
trials  business  has  ever  known  in  the  United  States  have  been  at 
periods  when  a  real  or  supposed  depreciation  of  paper  currency 

*  The  following  aro  the  maximum  priocs  of  floor  per  barrel  at  New  York,  of  tbt 
qoality  known  as  snpcrfine,  in  the  Boyeral  years  named.  Years  of  lower  pricet  thaB 
six  dollars  per  barrel  are  not  named,  except  from  1860  to  1862  :  — 

1829,     $8.55  1845,     $7.00  1853,    $7.18  1860,     $5.50 

1636,      10.12  1847,        8.25  1854,      1050  1861,        6.50 

1837,      11.62  1848,        6.62  1855,      10.18  1862,        5.85 

1638,        9.00  1849,       6.00  1856,        8.81  1863,        7.30 

1839,       9.12  1850,       6.25  1857,        6.35  1864,      10.80 

1841,       7.50 
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am  brQUgbt  on  a  stru^Ie  to  get  possession  of  gold  and  silver  in 
tseltange  for  it.  In  all  such  struggles  the  majority  Tuil,  and 
mfier  8ttr]ott£iy  in  their  failure,  because  it  is  always  impossible 
to  so  oouvert  more  than  a  small  share  of  the  currency  at  any 
definite  tixQe.  From  tliis  triai,  and  all  the  disturbuig  conse^ 
fOMseci  it  brings^  we  have  had  release  since  tlie  war  begaji.  ^ 
The  gold  product  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  new  interior 
iitstriots  dciMirvcs  consideration  in  any  review  of  the  national 
rotoureee.  It  is  now  an  established  and  permanent  annual 
|inidtici,  not  lc£s  clearly  at  the  command  of  the  people  in  emer> 
gniqr  Ibau  aity  other.  It  is  mined,  owned,  and  controlled  by 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  protection  of  tlie  na- 
iifithority.  In  the  annual  aggregates  given  below^  as  | 
ihq^pMl  outward  from  San  Francisco  to  both  foreign  and  do* 
m&rkets,  tliere  is  a  small  sum  of  one  or  two  millions 
year  included,  which  cannot  be  exactly  separated^  pro*  \ 
in  Mexico  and  British  Columbia,  and  brought  from  those 
la  CaUfornia.  Otherwise  the  amount  of  production 
bcadi  year  newly  mined  on  our  own  territory.  | 

Mxparii  of  Traastir^ /rem  San  Francisco. 
ror  1B5I,     $52,045,633  For  1860,     $42,325,916 

-     18M,        45,161,731  •*     1861,        40,676,758 

Sn^^'^^'M  **     1862,        42,561,761 

4-  :  «*    1863,        46,071,020 

47,61^.026  **   JiSvaftl  28,093,711 

47,640.462 
Fis€^  y«ar,  ending  June  30,  1864,     51,264,023 

of  gcJd  is  independent  of  the  new  production  in 
^-oiciT»uo   und  Idaho,  and  its  annually  gathered  mass  really 
rifnpdft  the  movement  abroad  which  has  been  already  noted.  \ 
cf  its  avemgo  at  forty-five  millions  yearly,  it  will  be  seen  \ 
rage  of  442,175,000,  before  shown  to  have  been  ^ 
ach  of  the  past  four  years,  is  covered,  with  throo  ' 
09  lo  spare  on  California  account,  and  three  and  a  half 
'  ':  ''^      *  -^^^,  —  togetlier  six  and  a  half  millions,  to 
|utrement  of  the  local  or  home  demand* 
It  I  i  reasonable  to  assume,  therefore,  that  the  last  four 

imt9  -'       '    '  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals,  and 

lllil  L  LO  do  so  in  future,  with  the  almost  cer- 


-     Ift57, 
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taiu  continuance  of  the  supply.  Indeed,  with  the  deyelopmenti 
recently  made  in  mining  in  the  interior,  it  cannot  be  a  question 
whether  an  exhaustion  of  the  precious  metals  is  possible  through 
any  course  of  trade  so  far  known,  or  under  any  premium  to  which 
speculation  or  fear  may  carry  the  price  of  gold  in  the  Eastern 
markets.  The  commercial  report  of  gold  in  banks  and  official 
depositories  in  the  great  cities,  on  November  1, 1864,  shows  t 
fair  maintenance  of  the  average  stocks  of  the  past  three  yean, 
and  a  sum  higher,  by  several  millions,  than  the  average  of 
years  to  I860.*  It  is  particularly  noticeable,  that  from  Novem* 
ber  1, 1863,  to  the  same  date  in  1864,  the  decline  of  the  com- 
mercial reserve  of  gold  at  New  York  is  but  9  4,420,000,  while 
the  export  of  gold  and  silver  in  some  form  to  foreign  couutries 
during  the  same  period  was  ninety  millions  of  dollars  in  ezoosi 
of  the  imports.  And  this  excess  of  exports,  as  has  before  been 
shown,  served  no  purpose  of  accumulation  in  European  com- 
mercial countries,  but  went  from  them  to  the  great  insatiable 
depositories  of  the  East,  the  tropical  Indies,  and  Cliina,  in  pay- 
ment for  raw  staples  of  manufacture  required  by  the  crowded 
cities  of  Europe.  To  India  and  Giiina  alone,  the  official  return 
of  treasure  scut  from  Great  Britain  gives  939,089,456  in  1861, 
961,128,377  in  1862,  and  §59,480,841  in  1863. 

The  cumulative  force  of  the  remarkable  facts  which  have 
now  been  stated  can  hardly,  if  it  be  properly  appreciated,  fail 
to  produce  the  conviction,  tliat  there  is  every  reason  for  confi- 
dence in  tlio  national  ability  to  supply  all  the  means  required 
for  conducting  the  war  to  a  triumphant  conclusion,  without 
prostration  or  exliaustion.  The  financial  conditions  which 
have  prc\'ailcd  in  America  during  the  last  three  years  have 
not  only  been  unprecedented  and  unexpected,  but  afford  the 
most  striking  illustration  of  the  resources  and  vigor  of  a  free 
democratic  community.  They  have  an  important  and  direct 
bearing  upon  political  and  social  theories ;  but  upon  these 
considerations  we  do  not  propose  now  to  enter. 

•  The  stock  of  ipocie  in  banks  and  Sub-Treasory  at  New  Tori(  ie  veported  M 
have  been  :  — 
On  November  1,  1864,      $  39,955,867      On  November  I,  1861,     $  50,700,000 
1863,  d8,S70,S51  "  I860,         t7,900,000 

"  186S,         40,801,000  "  1S59,        fS^SOO^flOO 
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AJrr.  VIL  —  Hisiarp  of  New  England  during'  the  Stuart  J>y- 
fuufy*  By  Joaj?  Oobham  Palfrey.  Vol.  III.  Boston: 
LiUle,  Brown,  &  Co.     1864.    pp.  xxiL,  648. 

Tire  hiirtory  of  New  England  ia  written  unperisliably  on  the 
bee  of  a  ctmtiueni,  and  in  characters  as  beneficent  as  they  are 
cnduriiig.  In  tlie  Old  World  national  pride  feeds  itself  with 
Ike  record  of  battles  and  conquests;  —  battles  wltich  proved 
D^  '  Mi  nothing  ;  conquests  which  shifted  a  bonn- 

ikk.  r  ..  "^  *,:  .^^,  and  put  one  ugly  liead  instead  of  another 
oo  the  eoin  which  the  people  paid  to  the  tax-gatherer.  But 
whmertr  der  travels  among  the  sturdy  com- 

mooweali,..  . .  ^  sprung  from  the  seed  of  the  May- 

flower^ diarcfaes,  schools^  colleges,  tell  him  where  the  men  of 
Us  raco  have  been,  or  their  influence  penetrated  ;  and  an 
inisIBgefit  freedom  is  the  monument  of  conquests  whose  results 
Are  tiol  to  bo  measured  in  square  miles.  Next  to  the  fugitives 
^rhom  Moses  led  out  of  Eg^-pt,  the  little  shifi-load  of  outcasts 
who  Ismdcd  at  Plymouth  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago  are 
deeliiicd  Iti  influence  the  future  of  the  world.  Tlie  spiritual 
fyfii  of  ^       :       '  '       V  .  been  quenched  at  Hebrew  foun- 

liilia;   bti  in  human  institutions  of  truths 

iSlered  hf  Uic  Son  of  man  eighteen  centuries  ago  was  to  be 
aiainl  *     "  r  *        lit  and  Puritan  self-devotion. 

laart  ►Id  !     While  you  arc  plotting 

it,  flse  site  hj  every  fireside  in  the  land  where  there  is  piety. 


nan,  faith  in  work,  —  this  is  tlie  short 
iXtt  in  which  wo  may  sum  up  the  teaching  of  the  founders 

«Miough  for  this  life  and  tlie 
,  ^  ins  smack  somewhat  of  Juda- 

iim^  yei  Iherc!  can  bo  do  nobler  aim  or  more  practical  wisdom 
kbao  ihdr^;  for  it  wajt  to  make  the  law  of  man  a  living  counter- 
Tart  of  Uio  IttW  of  Go<l,  la  their  liighe^t  conception  of  it.  Were 
too  oariiGit  ill  Uie  strife  to  save  their  souls  alive  ?  That 
M  fciill  ihi?  problem  n^^  '  md  bravo  man  is  lifelong 

b  Milnu^.     If  tlic  1^  Itatefiil  sliape  to  us  titan 

la  ciKr  faihitm,  he  is  as  huKv  witii  us  m  with  them  ;  and  if  we 
w.  206,  '      11 
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cannot  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  break  with  a  gentleman  of  80 
much  worldly  wisdom,  who  gives  such  admirable  dinners,  tod 
whose  manners  are  so  perfect,  so  much  the  worse  for  ua. 

Looked  at  on  the  outside,  New  England  history  is  dry  and 
unpicturesque.  There  is  no  rustle  of  silks,  no  waving  of 
plumes,  no  clink  of  golden  spurs.  Our  sympathies  are  not 
awakened  by  the  changeful  destinies,  the  rise  and  fall,  of 
great  families,  whose  doom  was  in  their  blood.  Instead  of  all 
this,  we  have  the  homespun  fates  of  Cephas  and  Prudence  re- 
peated in  an  infinite  series  of  peaceable  sameness,  and  findinff: 
space  enough  for  record  in  the  family  Bible ;  we  have  the  noise 
of  axe  and  hammer  and  saw,  an  apotheosis  of  dogged  work, 
where,  reversing  the  fairy-tale,  notliing  is  left  to  lack,  and, 
if  there  be  any  poetry,  it  is  something  that  cannot  be  helped, 
—  the  waste  of  the  water  over  the  dam.  Extrinsically,  it  is 
prosaic  and  plebeian  ;  intrinsically,  it  is  poetic  and  noble ;  for 
it  is,  perhaps,  the  mo'ist  perfect  incarnation  of  an  idea  the  woiid 
has  ever  seen.  That  idea  was  not  to  found  a  democracy,  nor 
to  charter  the  city  of  New  Jerusalem  by  an  act  of  the  Greneral 
Court,  as  gentlemen  seem  to  tliiuk  whose  notions  of  history 
and  human  nature  rise  like  an  exhalation  from  the  good  things 
at  a  Pilgrim  Society  dinner.  Not  in  the  least.  They  had  no 
faith  in  the  Divine  institution  of  a  system  which  gives  Teagua, 
because  he  can  dig,  as  much  influence  as  Ralph,  because  he  can 
think,  nor  in  personal  at  the  expense  of  general  freedom.  Their 
view  of  human  rights  was  not  so  limited  that  it  could  not  take 
in  human  relations  and  duties  also.  Tiiey  would  have  been 
likely  to  answer  the  claim,  '^  I  am  as  good  as  anybody,*'  by  a 
quiet  *'*'  Yes,  for  some  things,  but  not  for  others ;  as  good, 
doubtless,  in  your  place,  where  all  things  are  good."  What  the 
early  settlers  of  Massachusetts  did  intend,  and  what  tliey  ac- 
complished, was  the  founding  here  of  a  new  England,  and  a 
better  one,  whore  the  political  superstitions  and  abuses  of  the 
old  should  never  have  leave  to  take  root.  So  much,  we  may 
say,  they  deliberately  intended.  No  nobles,  either  lay  or  cleric, 
no  great  landed  estates,  and  no  universal  ignorance  as  the 
seed-plot  of  vice  and  unreason ;  but  an  elective  magistracy  and 
clergy,  land  for  all  who  would  till  it,  and  reading  and  writinfr* 
will  ye  nill  ye,  instead.    Here  at  last,  it  would  seem,  simple 
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hood  is  to  have  a  clmnoo  to  pky  his  stake  against  Fortune 
-  ^  ^gged  by  those  three  hoary  sharpers.  Pre* 

t  M,  and  Priestcraft.     Whoever  has  looked 

bio  the  pamphlets  pul>li5hed  iu  Eugland  during  the  Great 
Bilrflltfrii  cannot  but  have  been  struck  by  the  fact,  that  the 
pmaplei  and  practice  of  the  Puritan  Colony  had  begun  to 
mict  with  considerable  force  on  the  mother  country ;  and  tite 
poliuj  of  the  retrograde  party  there,  after  the  Restoration,  in 
ils  deftlmgs  with  Ncir  England,  6uds  a  curious  paruUel  as  to 
il»  motivei  (time  will  show  whether  as  to  its  results)  in  the 
oonduct  of  t^ie  same  party  towards  Amenca  during  the  last 
fiM»r  jTOars.  Tliis  induence  and  this  fear  alike  bear  witness  to 
ibo  enefgjf  of  the  principles  at  work  here. 

Wo  liaTe  said  tiuit  the  details  of  New  England  history  were 
mveoUally  dry  and  uupoetic.  Everything  is  near,  authontic, 
and  poitj.  There  is  no  mist  of  distance  to  soften  outlines,  no 
mirage  of  iradition  to  give  characters  and  events  an  imaginative 
looai*  So  much  downright  work  was  perhaps  never  wrought 
M  tJbc  eaitirs  surface  in  the  same  space  of  time  as  during  the 
fifil  forty  years  after  Uie  settlemenL  But  mere  work  is  uupic- 
Ittfctque,  ajid  void  of  sentiment*  Irving  instinctively  diviued 
i^l  admirably  illustrated  in  his  ^'Knickerbocker*'  the  hu- 
BofiHiii  element  which  lies  in  this  nearness  of  view,  this  clear, 
piiMaio  daylight  of  modernness,  and  this  poverty  of  stago*prop* 
frti^«  which  makes  the  actors  and  the  deeds  they  were  con* 
oemod  in  seem  ludicrously  small  when  contracted  with  the 
•enii-^iytluo  grandeur  in  which  we  have  clothed  them,  looking  1 
backward  from  the  crowned  result^  and  fancying  a  cause  as 
Bi^loitic  as  our  conception  of  the  effect.  There  was,  indeedi 
one  po«lie  side  to  Uie  existence  otherwise  so  narrow  and  prao*  I 
lical ;  and  to  ved  tins,  however  partially,  is  the  one 

original  and  .1.,^.....,..  .hing  in  Cooper*  This  diviner  glimpse 
flliuniiies  the  lives  of  our  Daniel  Boones^  the  man  of  civilization 
and  cld-world  ideas  confronted  with  our  forest  solitudes, — 
oocifroiitod»  ioo^  for  tlie  i^rst  time,  with  bis  real  self,  and  so  led 
gnuinaliy  to  disentangle  Uio  original  substance  of  his  manhood  ] 
froni  the  artificial  results  of  culture.  Hero  was  our  now  Adiim 
••ttUo  vilderuoifii,  forced  to  name  anew,  not  the  visible  croatioo 

.>d«bui  the  in visibb. creation  of  man,  in  those  forms  that 
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lie  at  the  base  of  social  institutions,  so  insensiblj  moulding 
personal  character  and  controlling  individual  action.  Here 
is  the  protagonist  of  our  Now  World  epic,  a  figure  as  poetic 
as  that  of  Achilles,  as  ideally  representative  as  that  of  Don 
Quixote,  as  romantic  in  its  relation  to  our  homespun  aud 
plebeian  mythus  as  Arthur  in  his  to  the  mailed  and  plumed 
cycle  of  chivalry.  We  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  Cooper's 
^^  LfCathcrstocking  "  is  all  this  or  anything  like  it,  but  that  the 
character  typified  in  him  is  ideally  and  potentially  all  tliis  and 
more. 

But  wliatover  was  poetical  in  the  lives  of  the  early  New-Eng- 
landers  had  something  shy,  if  not  sombre,  about  it.  If  their 
natures  flowered,  it  was  out  of  sight,  like  the  fern.  It  was  in 
the  practical  that  they  showed  their  true  quality,  as  Englishmen 
are  wont.  It  has  been  the  fashion  lately  with  a  few  feeble- 
minded persons  to  undervalue  the  New-England  Puritans,  as 
if  they  were  nothing  more  than  gloomy  and  narrow-minded 
fanatics.  But  all  the  charges  brought  against  these  large- 
minded  and  far-seeing  men  are  precisely  those  which  a  really 
able  fanatic,  Joseph  do  Maistre,  lays  at  the  door  of  Protestant- 
ism. Neither  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  nor  of  history 
justifies  us  in  confounding,  as  is  commonly  done,  the  Puritani 
of  Old  and  New  Eiiglaud,  or  the  English  Puritans  of  tlie  third 
with  those  of  the  fifth  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Fa- 
naticism, or,  to  call  it  by  its  milder  name,  enthusiasm,  is  only 
powerful  and  active  so  long  as  it  is  aggressive.  Establish  it 
firmly  in  power,  and  it  becomes  conservatism,  whether  it  will  or 
no.  A  sceptre  once  put  in  the  hand,  the  grip  is  instinctive ; 
and  lie  who  is  firmly  seated  in  authority  soon  learns  to  think 
security,  and  not  progress,  the  highest  lesson  of  statecrdt 
From  tlie  summit  of  power  men  no  longer  turn  their  eyes  up- 
ward only,  but  begin  to  look  about  them.  Aspiration  sees  only 
one  side  of  every  question ;  possession,  many.  And  the  English 
Puritans,  after  their  revolution  was  accomplished,  stood  in  even 
a  more  precarious  position  than  most  successful  assailants  of 
the  prerogative  of  whatever  is  to  continue  in  being.  They  had 
carried  a  political  end  by  means  of  a  i-eligious  revival.  The 
fulcrum  on  which  they  rested  their  lever  to  overturn  the  exist- 
ing order  of  tilings  (as  history  always  placidly  calls  the  particu- 
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tirm  of  disonier  for  the  time  being)  was  in  Die  soul  of  man. 
'      '  h  of  enthusiasm,  when  once 

I       ( ifon  ill  the  mould  of  policy 
precedent.    The  religious  element  of  Puritanism  became 
'         ^o  political;  and,  its  one  great  man  taken 
ms  have  done  before,  of  possession.     It 
one  tiling  to  shout  with  Cix>mwell  before  the  battle  of  Dun* 
•'  ^'        '    rd,  arise,  and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered!" 
Uj  *  Rise,  Lord,  and  keep  us  safe  in  our  benefices, 

our  ioquostered  estates,  and  our  five  per  cent  1  "     Puritanism 
it  ioiii    '  '    Ji  Captain  Hodgson,  riding  out  to  battle 

UiL  ^     ist,  turns  over  the  command  of  his  troop 

lieuieii&itt,  and  stays  to  hear  the  prayer  of  a  cornet,  there 
♦•  80  much  of  God  in  it,'*  Become  traditional,  repeating 
plinue  'Without  tlie  spirit,  readitig  the  present  hackwai-d  aa 
were  written  in  Hebrew,  translating  Jehovah  by  *'  I  was  *' 
u(  "  i  am/'  —  it  was  no  more  Uke  its  former  self  than 
ImUaw  drum  made  of  Zisca's  skin  ivas  like  the  grim  captain 
wbofe  eoul  U  had  once  contained.  Yet  the  change  was  inevi- 
liUe,  f  iot  safe  to  cottfound  the  things  of  Caesar  with  the 

Some  honest  republicans,  like  Ludlow,  were 
able  to  comprehend  tlie  chilling  contrast  between  the 
aim  and  the  material  fulfilment,  and  looked  askance  on 
flbretitiiiufl  reign  of  Oliver,  —  that  rugged  boulder  of  primi- 
Chu  ^tiliood  lying  lonely  there  on  the  dead  level  of  the  centu- 
jf^^^  9»  if  %otLV  '     '    '  ling  had  beou  laid  in  the  cradle 

of  Uio  1:^  '      limonwealth  they  had  dreamed. 

Truly  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  but  there  is  no  g\ilf* 
icttitig  forever  in  one  direction;  and  those  waves  of 

Kioaftm  ou  whose  crumblhig  crests  we  sometimes  see  ua- 
liHed  for  a  gloaming  moment  are  wont  to  have  a  gloomy 
h  before  :ii  '  ^   V  nd. 
But  the  tonu  New  England,  though  they  must  have 

ffn^wtliljted  viridly  with  tlie  struggles  and  triumphs  of  their 
broibren  in  the  mother  country,  were  never  subjected  to  tlie 
wae  Iriali  and  temptations,  never  hampered  with  the  same 
laiaber  of  iua|!:e8  and  tradition*  Tliey  were  not  driven  to  win 
by  doubtful  or  desperate  ways,  nor  to  i  ly 

of  the  ends  which  make  it  wui  m 
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the  outset  they  were  builders,  without  need  of  first  pulling 
down,  whether  to  make  room  or  provide  material.  For  thirtj 
years  after  the  colonization  of  the  Bay,  they  had  absolute 
power  to  mould  as  they  would  the  character  of  their  adolesoent 
commonwealth.  During  this  time  a  whole  generation  would 
have  grown  to  manhood  who  knew  the  Old  World  only  by  re- 
port, in  whose  habitual  thouglit  kings,  nobles,  and  bbhops 
would  be  as  far  away  from  all  present  and  practical  concern  u 
the  figures  in  a  fairy  tale,  and  all  whose  memories  and  associ- 
ations, all  their  unconscious  training  by  eye  and  ear,  weroNev 
English  wholly.  Nor  were  the  men  whose  influence  was  grest- 
est  in  shaping  the  framework  and  the  policy  of  the  Colony,  m 
any  true  sense  of  the  word,  fanatics.  Enthusiasts,  perhaps, 
they  were,  but  with  them  the  fermentation  had  never  gone 
further  than  the  ripeness  of  the  vinous  stage.  Disappointment 
had  never  made  it  acetous,  nor  had  it  ever  putrefied  into  the 
turbid  zeal  of  Fifth-Mouarchism  and  sectarian  whimsey.  Then 
is  no  better  ballast  for  keeping  the  mind  steady  on  its  keel,  and 
saving  it  from  all  risk  of  crankiness,  than  business.  And  thej 
were  business  men,  men  of  facts  and  figures  no  less  than  of 
religious  earnestness.  The  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  had  been  invested  in  their  undertaking, — a  sum,  for  that 
time,  truly  enormous  as  the  result  of  private  combination  for  a 
doubtful  experiment.  That  their  enterprise  might  succeed,  thej 
must  show  a  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  counting-house 
ledger,  as  well  as  in  their  private  accounts  with  their  own  soub. 
Tlie  liberty  of  praying  wlicn  and  how  they  would,  must  be  bal- 
anced witli  an  ability  of  paying  when  and  as  tliey  ought.  Nor 
is  the  resulting  fact  in  this  case  at  variance  with  the  a  priori 
theory.  They  succeeded  in  making  their  thought  the  life  and 
soul  of  a  body  politic,  still  powerful,  still  benignly  operatire, 
after  two  centuries ;  a  thing  which  no  mere  fanatic  ever  did  or 
ever  will  accomplish.  Sober,  earnest,  and  thoughtful  men,  it 
was  no  Utopia,  no  New  Atlantis,  no  realization  of  a  splendid 
dream,  which  they  had  at  heart,  but  the  establishment  of  the 
divine  principle  of  Authority  on  tlie  common  interest  and  the 
common  consent;  the  making,  by  a  contribution  from  tlie  free- 
will of  all,  a  power  which  should  curb  and  guide  Uie  free-will 
of  each  for  the  general  good.    If  they  were  stern  in  their 
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dnliiigs  with  :        t  ghuuld  be  rememberod  that  the  Col- 

mj  wa»  in  ti  ^10  property  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 

panj,  ilmt  unt^  was  essential  to  its  success,  and  that  John  of 
Ldfd       '     '  lit  them  how  unendurable  by  tbc  nostrils  of 

boiit>  '  Corruption  of  the  right  of  private  judgment 

m  ibe  eril  and  selfish  hearts  of  men  when  no  thorough  mental 
UmLutui;  has  developed  the  un  -  ^ling  and  given  the  judg-, 
moAl  ild  needful  means  of  cui  ^  u  and  correction*  They 
knew  llimt  liberty  in  the  hands  of  feeble-minded  and  unreason- 
ii^  persons  (and  all  the  worse  if  they  are  honest)  means  noth- 
ing aiort»  Uiaii  tlie  supremacy  of  their  particular  furm  of  im- 
becility ;  means  tK»lbing  less^  therefore,  than  downright  chaos, 
n  Bedlam*€hao«  of  monomaniacs  and  bores.  What  was  to  bo 
dond  with  men  and  women,  who  bore  conclusive  witness  to  tho 
cm  of  mmit  by  insisting  on  walking  up  the  broad-aiiale  of  the 
siacling-hause  in  a  co5*tume  w^hicli  that  event  had  put  forever 
ool  of  fafrhioQ  ?  About  tlieir  treatment  of  witches,  too,  therd 
has  been  a  |T^i  deal  of  ignorant  babble.  Puritanism  had 
It  "  vrbnterer  to  do  with  it.  They  acted  under  a  delusion, 
w  ,  ah  nil  exception  here  and  there  (and  those  mainlj 
medical  men,  like  Wiorus  and  Webster),  darkened  the  under* 
Igauthtag  of  all  C:  u»m.     Dr.  Henry  More  was  no  Puri- 

tin;  and  his  lett*-  nivil,  prefixed  to  the  third  edition  of 

di«  ^  Saddueismus  Triumphatus/'  was  written  in  16T8,  only 
ftwrleen  years  b^  '  trials  at  Sulem.     Bekker*s  ^'  Bezau- 

ktrio  Widt**  was  ^  led  in  1693;  and  in  the  Preface  he 

qienks  of  the  diflicuUy  of  overouming  ''  the  prejudices  in  which 
not  only  ordinary  men,  but  the  learned  also,  are  ol)st!nate." 
Tt.  Hiitiittway^a  case,  1702,  Chief  Justice  Holt,  in  charging  tho 
expro^Nses  no  disbelief  in  the  possibility  of  witchcraft,  and 
ii  ^existence.     Indeed,  the  natural  re- 

f.  iiiia  of  lt*92  put  an  end  to  bi^Hcf  in 

4i  ooni(}acta  and  demoniac  possessions  sooner  in  New 
ifj-i  ill  uv  ♦!  TliC  la!?t  wo  hoar  of  it  there  is  in 

IT-i'^  ^\\*\u  Ht'v,      L'Uof  Modford  detected  ajid  exposed 

mn  auempted  clMUt  by  two  girls.     Even  in  1692,  it  was  the  fool- 
ish t''  C«>tton  Mather  and  (^  *  the  clergy  thiit  blew 
tin;                J  Kirs  of  thtK  ghastly  ^^  ^  on  into  a  flame  t  and 
actuated  partly  by  a  desire  to  bring  about  a  religiotu 
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revival,  which  might  stay  for  a  while  the  hastening  lapse  of  tbdr 
own  authority,  and  still  more  by  that  credulous  scepticism  of 
feeble-minded  piety  which  dreads  the  cutting  away  of  an  ortho- 
dox misbelief,  as  if  the  life-blood  of  faith  would  follow,  and 
would  keep  even  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  salvation,  if 
only  enough  generations  had  tripped  over  it  to  make  it  vener- 
able. The  witches  were  condemned  on  precisely  the  same 
grounds  that  in  our  day  led  to  tlie  condenmatiou  of  ^^  Essays 
and  Reviews." 

But  Puritanism  was  already  in  the  decline  when  such  things 
were  possible.  What  had  been  a  wondrous  and  intimate  expe- 
rience of  the  soul,  a  flash  into  the  very  crypt  and  basis  of  man*i 
nature  from  the  fire  of  trial,  had  become  ritual  and  tradition. 
In  prosperous  times  the  faith  of  one  generation  becomes  the 
formality  of  the  next.  ^^  The  necessity  of  a  reformation,"  set 
forth  by  order  of  the  Synod  which  met  at  Cambridge  in  1679, 
though  no  doubt  overstating  the  case,  shows  how  much  even  at 
that  tifno  the  ancient  strictness  had  been  loosened.  'The  coun- 
try had  grown  rich,  its  commerce  was  large,  and  wealtli  did  iti 
natural  work  in  making  life  softer  and  more  worldly,  com- 
merce in  deprovincializing  the  minds  of  those  engaged  in  it 
But  Puritanism  had  already  done  its  duty.  As  there  are 
certain  creatures  whose  whole  being  seems  occupied  with  an 
egg-laying  errand  they  are  sent  upon,  incarnate  ovipositors, 
their  bodies  but  bags  to  hold  this  precious  deposit,  their  legs  of 
use  only  to  carry  them  where  they  may  safeliest  be  rid  of  it,  so 
sometimes  a  generation  seems  to  have  no  other  end  than  the 
conception  and  ripening  of  certain  germs.  Its  blind  stirrings, 
its  apparently  aimless  seeking  hither  and  thither,  are  but  the 
driving  of  an  instinct  to  be  done  with  its  parturient  function 
toward  these  principles  of  future  life  and  power.  Puritanism, 
believing  itself  quick  with  the  seed  of  religious  liberty,  laid, 
without  knowing  it,  the  egg  of  democracy.  The  English  Puri- 
tans pulled  down  church  and  state  to  rebuild  Zion  on  the  ruins, 
and  all  the  while  it  was  not  Zion,  but  America,  they  were  build- 
ing. But  if  their  millennium  went  by,  like  the  rest,  and  left 
men  still  human, —  if  they,  like  so  many  saints  and  martyrs  be- 
fore them,  listened  in  vain  for  the  sound  of  that  trumpet  which 
was  to  sununon  all  souls  to  a  resurrection  from  the  body  of  this 
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imOk  wliich  men  call  life,  ^^  it  is  not  for  us,  at  leai^t,  to  forget  i 
the  licnTjr  debt  wo  owo  tiiem.  It  was  the  drums  of  Nut^cby  and 
Diuibar  tliat  gathered  tho  mmute-meii  on  Lexington  Common; 
it  was  tlic  hmI  dint  of  tite  ase  ou  Charles's  block  thnt  marked 
One  in  otir  era.  The  Puritans  had  their  faults.  They  wore 
lUUTOWv  uijgeiual ;  they  could  not  understand  the  text,  **  I 
hmr^  piped  to  you  and  ye  have  not  danced/*  nor  conceive  that 

•n-  -  - '    ^oul  should  be  the  cheerfuUost,  and  not  the  dreari- 

e  scs.     Their  preachers  had  a  way,  like  the  painful 

Mr,  Perkins,  of  pronouncing  the  word  dumn  witli  s^uch  an  em* 
as  left  a  doleful  eclio  in  their  auditors'  ears    a  good 
mfcer.      And  it  was  natural  that  men  who  led  or  accom* 
paoted  t)ie  exodus  from  existing  forms  and  associations  into 
the  doubtful  wilderness  Uiat  led  to  the  promised  land,  should 
find  more  lo  their  purpose  in  the  Old  Testament  than  in  the 
Hm.     As  reacts  the  New  England  settlers,  however  vision- 
arf  60016  of  tlicir  religious  tenets  may  have  beeu,  their  political 
Maaa  satored  of  the  realty,  and  it  was  no  Nephelococcygia  of 
wtiioh  Uiey  drew  the  plan,  but  of  a  commonwealth  whose  foun- 
^tkiQ  was  to  rest  on  solid  and  familiar  earth.     If  wlmt  they 
m  wm  done  in  a  corner,  the  results  of  it  were  to  be  felt  to  the 
ends  of  the  eartli;  and  the  figure  of  Winthrop  should  be  aaf 
foieraUe  in  history  as  that  of  Romulus  is  barbarousty  grand 
ia  legend. 
We  are  incltued  to  think  that  many  of  our  national  charao^i 
"'  '  '   -  re  sometimes  attributed  to  climate  and  Bomo*i 
)us,  are  traceable  to  the  influences  of  Puritan  | 
datcieot.     W©  are  apt  to  forget  how  rery  largo  a  proportion  of 
our  population  is  descended  fi*om  emigrants  who  came  over 
hrfrtre  lt>W.     Those  emigrants  were  in  great  purt  representa* 
of  that  clement  of  English  character  which  was  most  suw 
QrpiLijle  of  religious  impressions;  in   other  words,  the   mostj 
"%arn<y»t  and    iniagiuative*     Our  people  still  differ  from  their' 
ins  (as  they  are  fond  of  calling  themselves  when 
i4  we  may  do  them  a  mischieO  iii  a  certain  ca- 
Llmstasm,  a  devotion  to  abntnict  principle,  ait  open-' 
ntia  lo  ideasi,  a  greater  aptne&ts  for  intuitions  than  for  the  slow 
pre>oes6<!5    '' ''        *'         i,  and,  as  derivative  from  this,  in  minda^ 
of  UxMcr  -  armed^  skirmishing  habit  of  thoughtj 
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and  a  positive  preference  of  the  birds  in  the  bush,  —  an  ex- 
cellent quality  of  character  before  you  have  your  bird  in  the 
hand. 

There  have  been  two  gi*eat  distributing  centres  of  the  Eng- 
lish race  on  this  continent,  Massachusetts  and  Virginia.  Elach 
has  impressed  the  character  of  its  early  legislators  on  the 
swarms  it  has  sent  forth.  Their  ideas'are  in  some  funda- 
mental respects  the  opposites  of  eacli  other,  and  we  can  only 
account  for  it  by  an  antagonism  of  thought  beginning  wiUi 
the  early  framcrs  of  their  respective  institutions.  New  Eng- 
land abolished  caste  ;  in  Virginia  they  still  talk  of  ^^  quality 
folks."  But  it  was  in  making  education  not  only  common 
to  all,  but  in  some  sense  compulsory  on  all,  that  the  destiny 
of  the  free  republics  of  America  was  practically  settled.  Every 
man  was  to  be  trained,  not  only  to  the  use  of  arms,  but  of  his 
wits  also;  and  it  is  these  which  alone  make  the  oUiers  efiec- 
tive  weapons  for  the  maintenance  of  freedom.  You  may  dis- 
arm the  hands,  but  not  the  brains,  of  a  people,  and  to  know 
what  should  be  defended  is  the  first  condition  of  successful  de- 
fence. Simple  as  it  seems,  it  was  a  great  discovery  that  the 
key  of  knowledge  could  turn  both  ways,  that  it  could  open,  as 
well  as  lock,  the  door  of  power  to  the  many.  The  only  things 
a  New-Englander  was  ever  locked  out  of  were  the  jails.  It  is 
quite  true  that  our  Republic  is  the  heir  of  the  English  Com- 
monwealth ;  but  as  we  trace  events  backward  to  tlieir  causes, 
we  shall  find  it  true  also,  that  what  made  our  Revolution  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  was  that  act  of  the  General  Court,  passed  in 
May,  1G47,  which  established  the  system  of  common  schools. 
^^  To  the  end  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  tlie  graves 
of  our  forefathers  in  Church  and  Commonwealth,  the  Lord 
assisting  our  endeavors,  it  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  Court 
and  a\ithority  thereof,  that  every  township  in  this  jurisdiction, 
after  tlie  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  fifty  householders,  sliall 
then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  towns  to  teach  all  such 
children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write  and  read.'* 

Passing  through  some  Massachusetts  village,  perhaps  at  a 
distance  from  any  house,  it  may  be  in  the  midst  of  a  piece  of 
woods  whei*e  four  roads  meet,  one  may  sometimes  even  yet  see 
a  small,  square,  one-story  building,  whose  use  would  not  be 
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lotig  doubifuL  It  is  summer,  and  the  flickering  shadows  of 
feretUleaTes  '  -  the  roof  of  the  little  porch^  whose  door 
Ctends  wido,  w^^  hanging  on  cither  hand,  rows  of  straw 

bmU  atid  bonnets,  tliat  look  as  if  they  had  done  good  service. 
Aa  ram  pass  the  open  windows,  you  hear  whole  platoons  of  high- 
tched  voices  discharging  words  of  two  or  three  syHables  with 
dfirfijl  precision  and  unanimity.  Then  there  is  a  pause, 
llie  voice  of  the  officer  in  command  is  heard  reproving 
rmw  recruit  whose  vocal  musket  hung  fire.  Tlien  the 
driB  of  the  small  infantry  bepns  anew,  but  pauses  again  be- 
Mttte  ftome  urcliin^ — who  agrees  with  Voltaire  that  .the  super- 
^4108  is  a  very  necessary  thing  —  insists  on  spelling  ^^  subtract 
lioci  **  vitlt  au  1  too  much. 

If  you  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  be  born  and  bred  in  the  Bay 
Btaio,  your  mind  is  thronged  with  half-sad,  half-humorous 
racolleciions.  The  a-b  abs  of  little  voices  long  since  hushed  in 
tlie  mould,  or  ringing  now  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bai%  or  in  the 
AMimte-chamber,  come  back  to  the  ear  of  memory.  You  remem- 
ber the  high  »(tool  on  which  culprits  used  to  be  elevated  with 
Ihe  t"  ^r  fool's-cap  on  their  heads,  blushing  to  tlie  ears; 
•od  ik  with  wonder  how  you  have  seen  them  since  as 

men  climbing  the  world^s  penance-stools  of  ambition  without  a 
Uu9h«  and  gladly  giviug  everything  for  life's  caps  and  bells. 
And  you  havu  plcasanter  memories  of  going  after  pond-liliee, 
of  anitliiig  for  honi-pouts, —  that  queer  bat  among  the  fishes, 
—  of  nutting,  of  walking  over  tVie  creaking  snow-crust  in  win- 
ter^ wlwju  the  warm  breath  of  every  liousehold  was  curliaig  up 
^loDily  in  the  keen  blue  air.  You  wonder  if  life  has  any  re- 
vards  mcire  solid  and  permanent  than  the  Spanish  dollar  that 
bttttg  amund  your  neck  to  be  restored  again  next  day,  and 
nadly  that  it  was  but  too  true  a  prophesy  and  emblem 
'  "^  "  cce^s.  But  your  moralizing  is  broken  f^hort  off 
_  t  and  the  pouring  forth  of  the  whole  swarm,  — 

m  boyjK  dancing  and  shouting, —  the  mere  eflervescence  of  the 
ftiod  air  of  youllt  and  animal  spirits  uncorked,  —  the  sedater 
in  canfidential  twos  and  tln^ees  decanting  secrets  out  of 
til  of  one  capO'bonnet  into  that  of  another.     Times 

clin *   -Tce  the  jackets  and  tromsers  used  to  draw  up  on 

aidt!  }§dj  and  the  petticoau  on  tlic  oilier,  to  salute 
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with  bow  and  courtesy  the  white  neckcloth  of  the  parson  or  the 
squire,  if  it  chanced  to  pass  during  intermission. 

Now  this  little  building,  and  otliers  like  it,  were  an  oripnil 
kind  of  fortification  invented  by  the  founders  of  New  England. 
They  are  the  martello-towers  that  protect  our  coast.  This  wu 
the  great  discovery  of  our  Puritan  forefathers.  They  were  the 
first  lawgivers  who  saw  clearly  and  enforced  practically  the  sim- 
ple moral  and  political  truth,  that  knowledge  was  not  an  alms 
to  be  dependent  on  the  chance  charity  of  private  men  or  the 
precarious  pittance  of  a  trust-fund,  but  a  sacred  debt  which 
the  commonwealth  owed  to  every  one  of  her  children.  The 
opening  of  the  first  grammar-school  was  the  opening  of  the  first 
trench  against  monopoly  in  church  and  state;  the  first  row 
of  trammels  and  pothooks  which  the  little  Shearjashubs  and 
Elkanahs  blotted  and  blubbered  across  their  copy-books,  was 
tlie  preamble  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  men 
who  gave  every  man  the  chance  to  become  a  landholder,  who 
made  the  transfer  of  land  easy,  and  put  knowledge  within  the 
reach  of  all,  have  been  called  narrow-minded,  because  they  were 
intolerant.  But  intolerant  of  what  ?  Of  what  they  believed 
to  be  dangerous  nonsense,  which,  if  left  free,  would  destroy  the 
last  hope  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  They  had  not  coma 
here  that  every  man  might  do  that  which  seemed  good  in  his 
own  eyes,  but  in  the  sight  of  God.  Toleration,  moreover,  is 
sometliing  which  is  won,  not  granted.  It  is  the  equilibrium  of 
neutralized  forces.  The  Puritans  had  no  notion  of  tolerating 
mischief.  They  looked  upon  their  little  commonwealth  aa 
upon  their  own  private  estate  and  homestead,  as  they  had  a 
right  to  do,  and  would  no  more  allow  the  DeviFs  religion  of 
unreason  to  be  preaclied  therein,  than  we  should  permit  a  prise- 
fight  in  our  gardens.  They  were  narrow;  in  other  words  they 
had  an  edge  to  thorn,  as  men  that  serve  in  great  emergencies 
must ;  for  a  Gordian  knot  is  settled  sooner  with  a  sword  than  a 
beetle.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  Dr.  Palfrey's  treatment  of 
this  question  in  the  cases  of  Mr.  Williams  and  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son. It  is  perfectly  fair,  and  yet  immitigable,  as  commou-aenaa 
always  is. 

Having  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  Dr.  Palfrey  in  cor 
journal,  we  have  here  done  little  more  than  epitomise  the 
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ihofighu  fttid  conclusions  to  winch  we  bare  been  led»  or  ui 
f^     '  '         Vxjon  confirmed^  bj  the  three  volumes  already 

.  e  are  many  passages  which  wo  should  have 
been  fclad  to  quote ;  but  it  is  to  the  praise  of  his  work  that  iti 
Eseril  lies  more  in  its  tone  of  thought  and  its  weight  of  opin* 
iaa«  lliflin  in  pictorial  elTects.  Brilliancir  is  cheap ;  but  trust- 
worthluess  of  thought,  and  evenness  of  judgment,  are  not  to  bo 
bad  tiT  booth. 

Dr  ;  combines  in  the  temper  of  his  mind  and  the  vari- 

ety of  bis  experience  some  quite  peculiar  qualifications  for  the 
task  he  has  in  ^  "*-':en*  A  man  of  singular  honesty  of  pur- 
pose and  COIL  lisness  of  action,  a  thoroughly  trained  the- 
oli>gpatit  lie  ripened  and  enlarged  the  somewhat  partial  knowl- 
edge of  mankind  and  their  motives  which  ftiUs  to  the  lot  of  a 
dergyman  by  the  experience  of  active  polilics  and  the  training 
of  pmctical  itatesmanship.  Needing  office  neither  as  an  addi- 
tiois  of  emolument  nor  of  dignity,  his  interest  in  politics  was  the 
ramh  of  moral  convictions,  and  not  of  personal  ambition.  The 
loaa  of  his  seat  in  Congress^  while  it  was  none  to  himself,  was ; 
in  irreparable  one  for  Massaclmsetts,  to  which  his  integrity,  his 
tearnitj;;;,  and   his  eloquence  wore  at  once  a  &ervice  and   an 

in  the  maturity  of  his  powers^  he  devoted  himself  to 

':  >n  of  the  History  which  he  has  now  brought  to  the 

rd  volume,  and  to  the  beginning  of  a  new  period. 

Il  it  tittle  to  my  tliat  his  work  is  the  only  one  of  ite  kind.     He 

*^-  ' —  -"  --^  well,  that  it  is  likely  to  remain  so.     With  none 

r  of  stylo  and  epigrammatic  point  of  expression 

'VL$e  more  than  they  enlighten,  and  tickle  when  tbey 
*  **  'ct,  tlicre  is  a  gravity  and  precision  of  thought,  a 

»<  of  expression,  an  equanimity  of  judgment,  and  a 

clear  ippmhcnston  of  characters  and  events,  which  give  us  the 
T  -  *  '^  --^  "  -r--  as  111 ey  are,  and  not  as  either  ho  or  his 
;  .m  to  be.     Moreover,  in  spite  of  a  certain 

lienial  incongruity,  incjdetital  to  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
II  .  I  ...  *^  ^  fj.Qj^  ^^^  Colony  to  unothcr,  but  which 
u  real,  there  is  an  ef^sential  unity  of  treat- 
aietit,  Mtcii  as  would  bo  possible  only  for  one  who,  knowing 
the  f'  '  •'  .  .  -I  K.  i...,j  weighed  and  coniparod  them  well^ 
tud  .  >  arrive  at  that  neutral  point  of  criti* 

mm  wtiidi  bariaonixes  by  combining  ibom  all. 
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Hero,  it  seems  to  us,  lies  the  originality  of  Dr.  Palfrey's 
work, —  in  this  congruity  of  the  controlling  idea  with  the  ad- 
mitted event,  without  violence  to  either.  The  historian  has  bis 
theory  and  his  facts,  and  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  recon- 
cile them  with  each  other  is  by  bearing  constantly  in  mind  the 
human  nature  of  the  actors.  In  this  instance  there  is  no  temp- 
tation to  make  a  hero,  who  shall  sum  up  in  his  own  individual* 
ity  and  carry  forward  by  his  own  will  that  purpose  of  which  we 
seem  to  catch  such  bewitching  glances  in  history,  which  reveab 
itself  more  clearly  and  constantly,  perhaps,  in  the  annals  of 
New  England  than  elsewhere,  and  which  yet,  at  best,  is  but 
tentative,  doubtful  of  itself,  turned  this  way  and  that  by  chance, 
made  up  of  instinct,  and  modified  by  circumstance  quite  as 
much  as  it  is  directed  by  deliberate  forethought.  Such  a  pur- 
pose, or  natural  craving,  or  result  of  temporary  influences,  mBj 
be  misguided  by  a  powerful  character  to  his  own  ends,  or,  if 
he  be  strongly  in  sympathy  with  it,  may  be  hastened  toward 
its  own  fulfilment ;  but  there  is  no  such  heroic  element  in  oar 
drama,  and  what  is  remarkable  is,  that,  under  whatever  gov- 
ernment, democracy  grew  with  the  growth  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Colonies,  and  was  at  last  potent  enough  to  wrench  them, 
and  the  better  part  of  the  continent  with  them,  from  the 
mother  country.  It  is  true  that  Jeflerson  embodied  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  the  speculative  theories  he  had 
learned  in  France,  but  the  impulse  to  separation  came  {jrom 
Massachusetts ;  and  the  theories  had  been  long  since  embodied 
there  in  the  practice  of  the  people,  if  they  had  never  been  for- 
mulated in  distinct  propositions. 

We  do  not  mean  that  Dr.  Palfrey,  like  a  great  many  declaim- 
ers  about  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  looks  upon  them  all  as  men  of 
grand  conceptions  and  superhuman  foresight.  An  entire 
ship's  company  of  Golumbuses  is  what  the  world  never  saw. 
Nor  has  he  formed  any  theory  and  fitted  his  facts  to  it,  as  a 
man  in  a  hurry  is  apt  to  cram  his  travelling-baig,  with  a  total 
disregard  of  shape  or  texture.  But  he  has  found  that  the  foela 
will  only  fit  comfortably  together  on  a  single  plan,  namely,  that 
the  fathers  did  have  a  conception  (which  those  will  call  grand 
who  regard  simplicity  as  a  necessary  element  of  grandeur)  of 
founding  here  a  commonwealth  on  those  two  eternal  bases  of 
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I  lib  and  Work ;  Uial  ihey  had,  indeed,  no  revolutionary  ideas 
1  '   '  '     jy^  imt  yet,  what  answered  the  purpose  quite 

\  _;  faith  in  the  brotherhood  of  men  as  children 

Bod ;  and  iliat  they  did  not  so  much  propose  to  make  all 
pga  new,  as  to  develop  the  latent  possibilities  of  English  law 
I  Eitglbii  character,  hy  clearing  away  tlie  fences  by  which  the 
ftbuse  of  tbe  ooo  was  gradually  dbcommoning  the  other  from 
I  (be  broad  fields  of  natural  right.     They  were  not  in  advance  of 
age,  as  it  is  called,  for  no  one  who  is  so  can  ever  work 
liohly  in  it ;  but  they  were  alive  to  the  highest  and  most 
'  f  their  time.     Dr.  Palfrey  also  makes  it  clear 

r  separation  from  the  parent  state  was  not 
not  UfifamiUar  to  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  New  Eng* 
mnipiitiun,  hut  that  they  looked  forward  to  it  and  pra- 
far  it  as  someLtiing  that  might  be  expedient  or  necessary 
I  aboordtng  to  tho  turn  of  events.     Apart  from  contemporary 
I  afidence  of  tlieir  liopes  and  intentions,  he  finds  in  the  iuev- 
results  of  the   institutions  tiiey  founded  the  proof  of 
what  they  meant  to  do, 

1'^  Itistory  down  to  one  of  the  lim- 

1  ally  set  to  his  labors, — ^the  fall 

I  Aiidros  government.     He  tells  the  story  of  King  Phillp'a 

witli  Mifatfactory  minuteness^  quoting  the  picturesque  jjas- 

I  of  earlier  narrators ;  he  gives  us  a  most  interesting  and  in- 

If  a  chapter  on  tlie  early  legislation  of  the  Colonies,  useM 

[final  extinction  of  some  old  falsehoods,  whicli  still  give  a 

and  Uien,  like  winter  flies  ;  and  he  traces  tlie  gradual 

titiet  we  will  not  say  of  the  public  spirit,  but  in  the  moral 

and  principle  of  those  who  should  have  been  its  in- 

\  aiid  leaders.     Wo  are  cotue  now  upon  a  new  generatioui 

sniaa  in  Uvetr  afiUins,  and  forgetful  alike  of  the  trials  of 

dociB  and  of  the  end  for  which  they  thought  it  light  to 

tiiem.    Tlie  day  of  compromises  and  expedients  hud 

This  15  not  Uie  Brst  time  in  tlie  course  of  his  history 

Dr*  Palfrey,  by  his  interpretation  and  comment  of  the  pa*t, 

I  %%rmi  a  now  meaning  to  events  that  have  t^ikon  place  under 

^  own  eyes ;  and  we  ftu»]ject  that  it  was  by  no  mere  study  of 

Itfimporary  documejits  that  he   learned  how  to  appreciate 

aiacirea  of  Uie  men  to  whom  tliey  relate*     There  ih  an  od- 
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mirabic  consistency  and  candor  in  his  portraits  of  the  leaden 
of  this  period  of  decline ;  and  the  reproof  of  timidity  and  self- 
seeking  is  not  unbecoming  in  the  mouth  of  one  who  has  him- 
self made  sacrifices  for  principle,  and  never  flinched  in  the  ser- 
vice of  truth. 

In  the  Preface,  Dr.  Palfrey  bids  farewell  to  his  work  with 
an  affectionate  regret  that  has  something  almost  pathetic  in  it 
In  spite  of  his  farewell  speech,  however,  and  the  falling  of  the 
curtain,  we  cannot  help  hoping  that  he  will  greet  us  again  in 
successive  last  appearances,  till  he  has  brouglit  his  work  down 
to  the  end  of  another  of  those  cycles  of  which  he  speaks. 

^  But  the  cycle  of  New  England  is  eighty-six  years.  In  the  spring 
of  1603,  the  family  of  Stuart  ascended  the  throne  of  England.  At  the 
end  of  eighty-six  years,  Massachusetts  having  been  betrayed  to  her 
enemies  by  her  most  eminent  and  trusted  citizen,  Joseph  Dudley,  die 
people,  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1689,  committed  their  prisoner,  the 
deputy  of  the  Stuart  King,  to  the  fort  in  Boston  which  he  had  built  to 
overawe  them.  Another  eighty-six  years  passed,  and  Massachusetts 
had  been  betrayed  to  her  enemies  by  her  most  eminent  and  trusted  cit- 
izen, Thomas  Hutchinson,  when,  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  on  the  19th 
of  April,  1775,  her  farmers  struck  the  first  blow  in  the  War  of  Ameri- 
can Independence.  Another  eighty-six  years  ensued,  and  a  domins- 
tion  of  slaveholders,  more  odious  than  that  of  Stuarts  or  of  GuelphSi 
had  been  fastened  upon  her,  when,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1861,  the 
streets  of  Baltimore  were  stained  by  the  blood  of  her  soldiers  on  their 
way  to  uphold  liberty  and  law  by  the  rescue  of  the  National  GapitaL" 
—  p.  viii. 

In  taking  leave  of  Dr.  Palfrey,  then,  as  we  prefer  to  say,  for 
the  present,  we  cannot  but  congratulate  him  on  the  real  ser- 
vice ho  has  done  to  our  history,  and  to  the  understanding  of 
our  national  character.  Patient,  thoughtful,  exact,  and  with 
those  sensitive  moral  sympathies  which  are  worth  more  than 
all  else  to  an  historian,  he  has  added  to  our  stock  of  truth,  and 
helped  us  in  the  way  of  right  thinking.  No  doubt  tliere  are 
periods  and  topics  more  picturesque,  but  we  think  him  most 
sure  of  lasting  fame  who  has  chosen  a  subject  where  the  deep- 
est interest  is  a  moral  one ;  for  while  men  weary  of  pictures, 
there  is  always  that  in  the  deep  things  of  Ood  which  sooner  or 
later  attracts  and  charms  tliem. 
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Asr.  VIII,  —  Religirm  and  Chemistry :  or^  Proofs  of  Goits 
Plan  in  the  Atmosphere  and  its  Elements,  Ten  Lectures 
dftirertd  at  ike  Brooklyn  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  on  the 
Graham  Foundation.  By  Josiau  P.  Cooke,  Jr*,  Erving 
Profe^or  of  Cliemistry  and  Mineralogy  in  Harvard  Uiiiver- 
silj.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner.     1864.    8vo.    pp*  348, 

Ta  jadga  these  Lectures  by  their  value  as  a  contribution  to 
the  litermUire  of  natural  tlieology  would  be  to  jiult^e  them  un- 
jimlj^  smce,  as  a  wcU-devised  course  of  popular  lectures  calcu- 
Uied  to  interest  and  instruct  the  general  reader,  tliey  are  not 
WBnling  in  merit,  and  they  evince  no  ordinary  skill  in  the  au* 
Ibor  us  a  lecturer  on  general  science. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  a  course  of  scientific  lectures  that  this 
Wioric  has  any  claim  to  originality,  or  challenges  critical  notice.  . 
ItB  Qiieftsible  object  is  U.)  present  una^fsailable  arguments  for  the 
doctrines  of  natural  religion  from  the  facts  of  chemistry  alone. 
il  history  and  anatomy  have  hitherto  funiisbed  the 
p;.,.v,|-..i  grounds  to  the  theologian  for  the  speculation  of  final 
causes^  iitnce  these  sciences  exhibit  many  instances  of  a  com- 
plez  fion  of  causes  in  the  structures  and  habits  of  or- 

gmnic  ^^^...*  and  at  the. same  time  a  distinct  and  peculiar  class 
of  e0ecU|  namely,  those  which  constitute  the  well-being  and 
pcrfiBCiioa  uf  organic  life;  and  from  these  causes  and  effects, 
regarded  as  means  and  ends  in  the  order  of  nature,  the  argu- 
menta  and  illustrations  of  natural  tbeology  have  been  chiefly 
drawn.  But  the  facts  of  these  sciences  are  not  merely  tho  most 
a»ful  to  the  theologian  ;  they  are  indeed  indispensable,  and 
oocup/  a  peculiar  position  in  his  argument,  since  they  alono^ 
illbrd  the  cla<^  of  effects  on  which,  assumed  as  ends,  the  spocu- 
ktion  of  final  causes  ultimately  rests. 

It  U  only  by  assuming  human  welfare,  or  with  this  the  wel- 
tare  :  <  beings,  as  the  end  for  which  tbe  uni»J 

»»rK'  ^.  ^  ,  -  --  ,-  ,  ictrino  of  final  causes  has  hitherta] 
found  any  support  in  natural  science.  The  novelty,  therefore^ 
uf  the  plan  firoposed  in  Professor  Cooke*s  Lectures  is  alone 
iaff-.-itjiit  Ui  claim  our  attention*  *'  At  the  time,"  says  tlie  aik- , 
,  ^wlieu  lliet>e  Lectures*  were  written,  Mr«  Darwin^s  Uiolg 
¥OL,C  — 50, 20»i,  12  1 
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on  the  Origin  of  Species,  then  recently  published,  was  exciting 
great  attention,  and  was  thought  by  many  to  have  an  injurious 
bearing  on  the  argument  for  design.  It  was,  tlierefore,  made 
the  chief  aim  of  these  Lectures  to  show  that  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  design  in  the  properties  of  the  chemical  elements 
alone,  and  hence  that  the  great  argument  of  natural  theology 
rests  upon  a  basis  which  no  theories  of  organic  development 
can  shake." 

On  turning,  however,  to  the  arguments  themselves,  in  which 
we  might,  from  this  advertisement,  have  justly  expected  an 
exposition  of  a  new  order  of  final  causes,  we  find  that,  after  all, 
the  author  has  not  departed  from  the  beaten  track  of  natural 
theology,  but  still  bases  his  arguments  on  the  assumed  relation 
of  means  to  ends  in  the  adaptations  of  the  general  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  matter  to  the  conditions  of  organic  life, 
though  he  limits  his  consideration  of  this  topic  to  the  properties 
of  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  in  their  relations  to  hu- 
man welfare.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  author  could  have 
proceeded  otherwise ;  still,  it  does  not  appear  from  this  tliat 
there  is  any  evidence  of  design  in  the  properties  of  the  chemical 
elements  alone,  since  it  is  in  the  relation  of  these  to  the  welfare 
of  organic  beings  that  the  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  consists.  With 
neither  term  of  this  relation  can  the  theologian  dispense,  yet  it 
is  with  this  relation  that  the  theories  of  organic  development 
are  nh)  concerned  ;  and  we  cannot  understand  how  the  great 
argunii3ut  of  natural  theology  is  made  to  rest  on  a  basis  which 
no  theories  of  organic  development  can  shake,  by  showing,  as 
the  author  very  clearly  does,  how  numerous  and  intimate  are 
the  dependencies  of  organic  life  on  the  actual  and  most  special 
properties  of  the  materials  of  our  atmosphere.  For  these  theo- 
ries themselves  attempt  to  account  for  the  special  adaptations 
of  organic  life  to  its  conditions  of  existence,  and  claim  to  suc- 
ceed even  better  in  this  department  of  natural  history  than  in 
that  which  relates  to  the  internal  and  more  general  character- 
istics of  organization.  This  paralogism  doubtless  arose  from 
the  author's  failing  to  distinguish  with  sufficient  care  the  philo- 
Bopliical  value  of  the  natural  evidences  from  their  devotioual 
uses.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  properties  of  the  chemical 
elements  alone  are  sufficient  to  inspire  a  very  devout  mind  with 
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I  profound  sense  of  tlie  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  even  though 
•:?c^  of  natural  lii^tory  should  lose  their  traditional  value 
L.  it  tlieology. 

Bui  Uie  spontaneous,  almost  impulsive,  transition  by  which 

t!  ^  -'■'■'  :  *  nf  tiature,  and  especially  the  naturalist,  passes  from 

t  *vhicli  direct  his  studies  to  a  devotional  frame  of 

mtMci,  bears  liltle  resemblance  to  tliat  logical  **  transition  of  the 

-  *  -iding"  by  whicli  natural  theology  would  connect  the 

.>r  t^cieiice  with  tliose  of  religion,  and,  by  substituting 

an  cUOorate  dogmatism  in  place  of  a  simple  faith,  effect,  as  it 

^       • '  h  the  compuUion  of  rca&on,  what  is  competent  alone 

nicity  of  feeling. 

As  lite  author  follows  other  modern  writers  in  regarding 

n~'    "  '  'licology  as  a  speculative  science,  or  a6  a  philosopliical 

t  n  of  our  primary  and  natural  religious  beliefs,  —  an 

ftUeiupted  exposition  of  their  logical  grounds,  rather  than  a  pos- 

id%*e  proof  of  their  validity,  —  lie  does  not  undertake  to  defend 

(be  arguments  of  tliis  science  as  essential  to  natural  religion ; 

aod  Ills  general  treatment  of  its  doctrines  eviiices  a  liberal 

'    tMjsition  to  deal  fairly  with  the  claims  of  sci- 

'U  which  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  salutary  iu-J 

floence. 

What  we  liavc  lurther  to  say  applies,  therefore,  rather  to^ 
natural  theology  as  a  positive  science,  than  to  our  author's  use' 
of  its  formulas  and  methods  in  presenting  the  religious  aspects 
of  diemblry. 

Tliougb  it  is  Htill  maintained  by  theologians  that  the  argu- 
ments Tor  de^tign  are  properly  inductive  arguments,  yet  the 
physical  proofs  of  natural  tlieology  are  not  regarded  by  many 
modtirti  wriiens  a»  having  any  independent  wejght ;  and  it  is  iu 
tiMMilal  and  Uioral  science  that  the  facts  aro  sought  which  will 
warr«tit  lUe  i    '     t  '^  '    tjxn  from  the  general  phenomena 

aalure.     1  idered  logical,  even  by  the  theo- 

peal  writers  of  our  day,  to  conclude,  with  Faley,  ^^  that  the 
'  'Vom  intelligence  and  design;  becatise, 
^u  to  a  purpose,  subserviency  to  a  u?^o, 
cmhlft  wliai  inteUif?euce  and  design  arc  comttantly  pro- 
'      '    '       -•         [which  we  know"!  '       " 

a  all'*     For  it  i- 
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ical  philosopher  that  causes  and  effects  in  natural  phenomena 
can  be  interpreted  into  the  terms  of  natural  theology  by  any 
key  which  science  itself  affords.  By  what  criterion,  he  would 
ask,  can  we  distinguish  among  the  numberless  effects,  that  are 
also  causes,  and  among  the  causes  tliat  may,  for  aught  we  can 
know,  be  also  effects,  —  how  can  we  distinguish  which  are  the 
means  and  which  are  the  ends  ?  What  effects  are  wo  warrant- 
ed by  observation  in  calling  final,  or  final  causes,  or  the  ends 
for  which  the  others  exist  ?  The  belief  on  other  grounds  that 
there  are  final  causes,  that  the  universe  exists  for  some  pur- 
pose, is  one  thing  ;  but  the  belief  that  science  discloses,  or  even 
that  science  can  'disclose,  what  this  purpose  is,  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing.  The  designation  of  those  effects  as  final  in  nature 
which  contribute  to  human  desires  or  human  welfare,  or  even 
to  the  welfare  of  all  sentient  beings,  cannot  be  legitimately 
made  for  the  purposes  of  this  argument,  since  human  and  other 
sentient  beings  are  not  the  agents  by  wliich  these  supposed 
ends  are  attained ;  neither  can  the  causes  which  bring  these 
effects  to  pass  be  regarded  as  servants  obedient  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  agents  to  whom  these  effects  are  desirable.  The 
analogy  of  natural  production  to  human  contrivance  fails  them 
at  the  very  outset;  and  the  interpretation  of  natural  causes  and 
effects  as  means  and  ends,  virtually  assumes  the  conclusion  of 
the  argument,  and  is  not  founded  on  any  natural  evidence. 
These  considerations  are  overlooked  by  most  writers  on  this 
subject,  who,  in  addition  to  a  legitimate  faith  in  final  causes, 
assume  the  dogma  that  these  causes  are  manifest  or  discover- 
able. They  begin  with  the  definition,  sometimes  called  an  ar- 
gument, *'  that  a  combination  of  means  conspiring  to  a  particu- 
lar end  implies  intelligence,"  and  they  then  assume  that  the 
causes  which  science  discovers  are  means,  or  exist  for  the  sake 
of  the  effects  which  science  accounts  for ;  and  from  the  rela- 
tion of  means  to  ends,  thus  assumed,  they  infer  intelligence. 

Tiie  definition  we  have  quoted  contains,  however,  more  than 
is  really  implied  in  this  argument,  since  the  relation  of  means 
to  ends  in  itself,  and  without  further  qualification,  implies  in- 
telligence, while  a  combination  of  means  conspiring  to  a  par- 
ticular end  implies  a  high  degree  of  intelligence ;  and  it  is 
with  this,  the  degree  of  intelligence  manifested  in  the  phenom- 
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eita  of  nature,  that  scientific  discourses  on  the  natural  evidencei^ 
are  reallj  dealings  though  sometimes  ^inconsciously*  These 
cli9cucir5C8  really  aUn,  not  so  much  to  prove  llie  existence  of 
design  ill  the  ttiiivcrsc,  as  to  ^how  the  wisdom  of  certain  de- 
signs winch  are  assumed  to  be  manifost.  But  for  tliis  purpose 
ii  ;.  .*  -tijatiu}  to  translate  the  facts  of  science,  and  those  com- 
]  -  of  causes  which  arc  discovered  to  be  the  conditions 

^  pLiriicular  effects,  into  the  terras  of  the  argument,  and  to 
bIiow  Uiat  these  combinations  arc  means,  or  exist  for  the  sake 
of  tlie  particular  effects,  for  which,  as  ends,  the  universe  itself 
mini  be  shown  to  exist,  —  a  task  for  which  science  is  obvi- 
ouHly  incompetent. 

Waiving  these  fundamental  objections  to  the  argument  for 
deiaipn,  which,  let  us  repeat,  are  not  objections  to  the  spiritual 
dcMrtriDv  of  nnal  causes,  or  to  the  belief  that  final  causes  exist, 
we  will  turn  to  the  objections  which  modern  writers  of  natu- 
ral t1  them'selves  allow. 

It  i-  v-vnlial  to  the  validity  of  Paley's  argument,  that  "de- 
agu/*  or  the  determination  of  effects  by  the  intelligence  of  aa 
agout,  bo  i^hown  to  be  not  merely  the  only  known  cause  of  such 
eflGCts,  but  also  to  be  a  real  cause,  or  an  independent  determi- 
natioti  by  an  efficient  agent.  If  intelligence  itself  be  a  product^ 
if  the  homan  powers  of  contrivance  are  themselves  effects,  it 
''-^^  wjs  tliat  designed  effects  should  be  ascribed,  not  to  in- 
-^^crnce,  but  to  the  causes  of  intelligence;  and  the  same  ol> 
jacUuii  will  hold  at^'uinst  the  theologian's  use  of  the  word  ^^de*^ 
«^*»'v^*  which  he  urges  against  the  physicist's  use  of  the  word" 

/•     **lt  is  tt  perversion   of  language,''  says  Paley,  *'ta 
•»jgii  any  law  as  the  efficient  opemtive  cause  of  anything^     A 
!"^  ' '  -' '"^^^es  an  agent,  for  it  only  is  the  mode  according  to 
ut  proceeds;  it  implies  a  power,  for  it  is  the  or- 
tj  s,  to  which  this  power  acts.     Without  this  agent^i 

power,  which  are  both  distinct  from  itself,  thQl 
i.athing,  is  nothing/'     By  substituting  the  word^ 
for  the  word  'Maw**  in  this  quotation,  we  have  the 
twai-ii.A*    ''      k  L...t;  ,,^  (^  ^^g  theologian's   perversion  of  lan- 
guage. «u  was  entirely  overlooked  by  Paley,  who 
m^m%  to                 ight  it  •sufficient  for  the  purpO!»e$  of  bis  argu-« 
maoi  to  ^uu^iutr  only  the  phenomena  of  the  vtJiiible  material 
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UDiverse.  But  later  writers  have  seen  the  necessity  of  basbg 
tlie  argument  for  design  on  the  psychological  doctrine  that  in- 
telligence is  a  free,  undetermined  power,  and  that  design  is  the 
free,  undetermined  act  of  this  power.  Without  this  assump- 
tion, which  indeed  Paley  himself  virtually  makes,  it  would  be 
as  unphilosophical  to  refer  the  course  of  nature  to  the  dete^ 
mination  of  intelligence,  as  it  is  to  refer  it  to  the  determination 
of  the  abstraction  which  the  materialist  prefers,  or  to  the 
"  agency  of  law." 

'^  That  intelligence  stands  first  in  the  absolute  order  of  exist- 
ence,—  in  other  words,  that  final  preceded  efficient  causes, — 
and  that  the  universe  is  governed  by  moral  laws,"  are  the  two 
propositions,  the  proof  of  which,  says  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
is  the  proof  of  a  God ;  and  this  proof  ^^  establishes  its  fouudt- 
tion  exclusively  on  the  phenomena  of  mind."  Without  this 
psychological  proof,  the  order  of  adaptation  cannot  be  logically 
referred  to  the  order  of  design ;  and  the  resemblance  of  human 
contrivances  to  the  adaptations  of  nature  can  only  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  both  proceed  from  similar  conditions,  and 
by  a  power  of  whose  efficiency  human  intelligence  and  physi- 
cal laws  are  alike  manifestations,  but  whose  nature  neither  hu- 
man intelligence  comprehends  nor  physical  laws  can  disclose. 

Even  such  a  result,  which  is  all  that  the  unaided  physical 
sciences  can  compass,  is  not  altogether  barren  of  religious  in- 
terest, though  it  is  made  so  by  the  materialist's  attempt  to  de- 
fine the  nature  of  power  by  assigning  to  physical  forces  an 
absolute  efficiency.  The  spiritualist,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
allow  his  psychological  proof  that  intelligence  stands  first  in 
the  absolute  order  of  existence,  and  is  a  free,  undetermined 
power,  is  logically  competent  to  interpret  the  order  of  nature 
as  a  designed  order.  Yet  to  him  physical  proofs  of  design 
have  little  or  no  value,  and  can  only  serve  as  obscure  and  enig- 
matical illustrations  of  what  is  far  more  clearly  apparent  in 
the  study  of  mind.  And  though  logically  competent  to  inter- 
pret  the  order  of  design,  if  his  spiritual  doctrine  be  true,  yet 
the  difficulties  which  we  first  mentioned,  and  waived  for  the 
nonce,  are  difficulties  as  insuperable  to  the  psychologist  as  to 
tlie  physicist.  He  gains  no  criterion  from  his  studies  by  which 
to  distinguish,  in  the  order  of  natural  phenomena^  which  an 
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the  means  aud  which  are  the  ends,  or  where  tlio  relation  of 
means  to  ends  is  to  be  found,  among  the  infinite  successions 
of  cficcts  which  are  also  causes,  and  of  causes  which  may,  for 
aught  he  can  know,  be  also  effects.  His  faitli  in  final  causes 
is  not  a  guide  by  which  he  can  determine  what  the  final  causes 
are  by  which  h%  believes  the  order  of  nature  to  be  determined. 

These  theoretical  objections  to  a  philosophy,  which  assigns 
p1iy2»ical  reasons  for  a  faith  in  final  causes,  are  by  no  means 
the  most  important  objections.  Tiie  practical  influences  and 
effects  of  such  philosophizing  are,  we  believe,  more  obnoxious 
to  the  true  interests  of  religion  than  its  methods  arc  to  the 
tnie  principles  of  philosophy,  and  fully  justify  an  examination 
of  its  arguments.  For  bad  arguments  may  go  for  nothing, 
while  good  ones  necessitate  their  conclusions;  and  we  thinklt 
fortunate  for  the  purity  of  religious  truth  that  theologians 
have  succeeded  no  better  in  this  direction. 

Not  only  do  tlte  peculiar  doctrines  of  natural  theology  add 
nothing  to  tlie  grounds  of  a  faith  in  final  causes ;  they,  in  effect, 
narrow  this  faith  to  ideas  which  scarcely  rise  in  dignity  above 
the  rank  of  superstitions.  If  to  believe  that  God  is  what  we 
can  think  him  to  be  is  blasphemy,  what  shall  we  call  the  at- 
tempt to  discover  his  intentions  and  to  interpret  his  plans  in 
nature  ?  If  science  were  able  to  discover  a  much  closer  anal- 
ogy than  it  does  between  the  adaptations  of  nature  and  the 
designs  of  human  contrivance,  would  it  be  any  less  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Divine  nature  to  attempt  by  such  analo- 
gies to  fathom  his  dci^igns  and  plans,  or  to  suppose  that  what 
ai^pears  as  a  designed  order  is  really  any  clew  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Almighty?  And  w^hen,cven  transcending  this  degree  of 
p^c^umplion,  theoh)gy  would  fix  a  limit  to  the  researches  and 
byiKithehcs  of  science,  on  the  ground  that  they  tend  to  subvert 
religious  doctrines,  or  the  assumed  results  of  a  religious  phi- 
los'ophy,  we  are  warranted  —  nay,  constrained,  from  practical 
con>iderations  —  to  question  the  grounds  of  its  pretensions,  to 
allow  it  no  longer  to  shield  its  falseness  and  weakness  behind 
tike  dignity  and  worth  of  the  interests  to  which  it  is  falsely 
dedicated.  It  is  from  the  illegitimate  pretensions  of  natural 
theology  tliat  the  figment  of  a  conflict  between  science  and  re* 
ligion  has  arisen ;  and  tlie  efforts  of  religious  thinkers  to  couu- 
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teract  the  supposed  atheistical  tendencies  of  science,  and  to 
give  a  religious  interpretation  to  its  facts,  have  only  served  to 
deepen  the  false  impression  that  such  a  conflict  actually  ex- 
ists, so  that  revolutions  in  scientific  theories  have  been  made  to 
appear  in  the  character  of  refutations  of  religious  doctrines. 

Tiiat  there  is  a  fundamental  distinction  between  the  natures 
of  scientific  and  religious  ideas  ought  never  to  be  doubted  ;  but 
that  contradiction  can  arise,  except  between  religious  and 
superstitious  ideas,  ought  not  for  a  moment  to  be  admitted. 
Progress  in  science  is  really  a  progress  in  religious  truth,  not 
because  any  new  reasons  are  discovered  for  the  doctrines  of 
religion,  but  because  advancement  in  knowledge  frees  us  from 
the  errors  both  of  ignorance  and  of  superstition,  exposing  the 
mistakes  of  a  false  religious  philosophy,  as  well  as  those  of  a 
false  science.  If  the  teachings  of  natural  theology  are  liable 
to  be  refuted  or  corrected  by  progress  in  knowledge,  it  is  legit- 
imate to  suppose,  not  that  science  is  irreligious,  but  that  these 
teachings  are  superstitious;  and  whatever  evils  result  from  the 
discoveries  of  science  are  attributable  to  the  rashness  of  the  theo- 
logian, and  not  to  the  supposed  irreligious  tendencies  of  science. 
When  a  proof  of  special  design  is  invalidated  by  the  discovery 
that  a  particular  effect  in  the  operations  of  nature,  which  pre- 
viously appeared  to  result  from  a  special  constitution  and  ad- 
justment of  certain  forces,  is  really  a  consequent  of  the  general 
properties  of  matter,  —  when,  for  example,  the  laws  of  plan^ 
tary  motion  were  shown  to  result  from  the  law  of  universal 
gravitation,  and  the  mathematical  plan  of  the  solar  system  was 
seen  to  be  a  consequent  of  a  single  universal  principle,  —  the 
harm,  if  there  be  any,  results  from  the  theologian's  mistakes,  and 
not  from  the  corrections  of  science.  He  should  refrain  from 
attributing  any  special  plan  or  purpose  to  the  creation,  if  he 
would  find  in  science  a  constant  support  to  religious  truth. 
But  this  abstinence  does  not  involve  a  withdrawal  of  the  mind 
from  the  proper  religious  interests  of  natural  science,  nor 
weaken  a  legitimate  faith  in  final  causes.  Even  the  New- 
tonian mechanism  of  the  heavens,  simple,  primordial,  and 
necessary  as  it  seems,  still  discloses  to  the  devout  mind  evi- 
dence of  a  wisdom  unfathomable,  and  of  a  design  which  tran- 
scends interpretation ;  and  when,  in  the  more  complicated  order 
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of  organic  life,  surprising  and  beautiful  adaptations  inspire  in 
the  naturalist  the  conviction  that  purpose  and  intelligence  are 
manifested  in  them, — that  they  spring  from  a  nature  akin  to  the 
devising  power  of  his  own  mind,  —  there  is  nothing  in  science 
or  philosophy  which  can  legitimately  rebuke  his  entliusiasm, — 
DoUiing,  unless  it  be  the  dogmatism  which  would  presumptu- 
ously interpret  as  science  what  is  only  manifest  to  faith,  or 
would  require  of  faith  that  it  shall  justify  itself  by  proofs. 

Tlie  progress  of  science  has  indeed  been  a  progress  in  relig- 
ious truth,  but  in  spite  of  false  theology,  and  in  a  way  which 
narrow  tlieologians  have  constantly  opposed.  It  lias  defined 
with  greater  and  greater  distinctness  the  boundary  between 
what  can  be  discovered  and  what  cannot.  It  has  purified  re- 
ligious trutli  by  turning  back  the  moral  consciousness  to  dis- 
cover clearly  in  itself  what  it  had  obscurely  divined  from  its 
own  interpretations  of  nature.  It  has  impressed  on  the  mind 
rf  the  cautious  inquirer  the  futility,  as  well  as  the  irreverence, 
of  attempting  a  philosophy  which  can  at  best  be  but  a  finer 
sort  of  superstition,  a  real  limitation  to  our  conceptions  of  final 
causes,  while  apparently  an  extension  of  them. 

But  instead  of  learning  these  lessons  from  the  experience 
of  repeated  failures,  theologians  have  constantly  opposed  new 
hypotheses  in  science,  until  proof  has  compelled  a  tardy  assent, 
and  even  then  they  have  retreated  to  other  portions  of  science, 
as  if  these  were  the  only  refuge  of  a  persecuted  faith. 

Humility  and  cautiousness,  and  that  suspension  of  judgment 
in  matters  about  which  we  really  know  so  little,  which  a  recent 
theological  writer  has  recommended,  in  view  of  the  pending 
controversy  on  the  origin  of  organic  species  and  adaptations, 
are  virtues,  which,  had  they  been  generally  cultivated  by  theo- 
logians, would  have  rendered  this  controvei*sy  harmless  at  least, 
if  not  unnecessary. 
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2.  The  New  England  HisloricaJ,  and  Genealogical  Register 
and  Antiquarian  Journal.  Vol.  XVIII.  Part  3.  (Julj, 
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8.  A  Manual  of  Heraldry^  Hutorical  and  Popular^  willi  Seven 
Hundred  Illustrations.    By  Charles  Boutell,  M.  A,     1863. 

Wit  has  often  been  levelled  against  tho  pnrsuits  of  geneal- 
ogists and  family  historians,  and  has  often  found  a  fair  mark 
in  tliem  for  its  sliafts.  He  must  be  of  poor  blood  himself  who  is 
proud  to  trace  his  descent  through  a  long  lino  of  inconspicuoua 
or  worthless  nobodies,  or  who  brushes  the  dust  off  his  grand- 
fathers' tombs  in  a  spirit  of  vain  and  trivial  curiosity,  instead 
of  the  simple  reverence  of  filial  piety.  Besides,  as  tho  worthy 
and  valorous  knight,  Don  Quixote  do  la  Mancha,  says,  "  tlie 
brave  man  carves  out  his  fortune,  and  every  man  is  the  sou  of 
his  own  works."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  an  honorable  man 
himself  may  well  take  pleasure  in  a  line  of  honorable  ancestors, 
and  the  most  consistent  democrat  among  us  will  fuid  nothing 
inharmonious  with  his  principles  in  tracing  his  origin  to  those 
who  were  good  men  and  brave  in  their  day.  At  any  rate,  it 
seems  to  be  almost  an  instinct  in  civilized  man  to  seek  to  know 
wlio  were  his  ancestors  ;  and  in  our  country,  above  all,  we 
gratify  our  longing  for  a  past  and  for  a  history,  by  following 
up  our  family  names  till  we  have  found  their  original  hoiuo  in 
the  Old  World. 

Nowhere  of  late  years  has  the  science  of  genealogy  been 
more  zealously  pursued  tlian  in  New  England.  To  one  fa- 
miliar with  the  -subject,  tho  claim  of  the  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina  "  chivalry,'*  that  they  represented  tho  gentlcnieu  of 
England,  while  tlie  Yankees  were  no  better  than  base-born 
churls,  was  as  amusing  as  it  was  false.  But  tho  repeated  asse^ 
tion  of  the  claim  has  led  to  some  special  investigations  in  a 
limited  field,  of  which  we  propose  to  present  some  of  iho  re- 
sults to  our  readers.  Heraldry  may  be  used  as  an  assistauoe 
in  genealogical  and  historical  studies ;  and  we  propose  to  in- 
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qaire  by  wliom,  and  by  wliat  riglit,  and  to  what  extont,  coats 
of  arms  have  boen  used  in  New  England. 

We  must  premise  that  coats  of  arms  are  hereditary  family  em- 
blems, originally  assumed  by  the  men-at-arms,  or  knights  of  the 
age  of  chi%'alry,  as  a  mode  of  distinguishing  tlie  mailed  warrior 
whose  face  was  concealed  by  his  helmet.  Originally,  also,  these 
arxns  were  assumed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bearer;  but  as  soon 
as  they  became  the  badge  or  mark  of  a  class,  the  privilege  of 
conferring  tliem  was  reserved  to  the  crown.  Henry  V.  declared 
by  proclamation,  that  no  one  should  assume  arms  unless  he  had 
them  by  inheritance  or  by  gift  of  the  proper  authorities,  except 
tliose  who  bore  arms  with  the.  king  at  Agincourt.  Care  was 
taken,  by  visitations  made  by  the  heralds  to  each  county,  to  ob- 
tain and  preserve  lists  of  all  such  persons  as  claimed  the  right ; 
and  the  establishment  of  Heralds'  College  by  Richard  HI.  led 
to  a  fixed  plan  for  English  heraldry.  The  rule  now  in  force 
there  is  plain  and  simple ;  every  man  is  entitled  to  his  coat  of 
arms  who  can  prove  his  descent  in  the  male  line  from  any  one 
recorded  in  the  Heralds'  Visitation,  or  from  any  one  to  whom 
arms  have  since  been  granted  by  the  heralds.  At  present  any 
one  can  also  obtain  a  coat  of  arms  for  himself  and  his  male 
heirs,  by  applying  at  the  Heralds'  College  in  London,  and  pay- 
ing a  stated  fee. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  many  degrees  of  "  gen- 
tlemen of  coat-armor,"  from  those  whose  ancestors  used  her- 
aldic devices  when  they  first  became  hereditary,  down  to  the 
last  recipient  of  the  Earl  Marshal's  favor  within  tlie  current 
month.  In  England,  indeed,  the  use  of  coats  of  arms  is  so 
common  that  it  ceases  to  attract  notice  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
even  there  the  easy  mode  of  buying  a  regular  coat  of  arms  is 
less  favored  than  the  cheap  method  of  assuming  one. 

As  the  use  of  arms  in  America  is  not  infrequent,  it  is  well 
to  determine  what  rules  ought  to  govern  it,  so  that  we  may 
not  be  liable  to  the  reproach  of  appropriating  other  people's 
pro|>erty.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  coats  of  arms  are  property, 
and,  like  a  man's  name,  a  species  of  property  jealously  guarded 
bj  the  rightful  holder.  As  only  one  individual  originally  re- 
eeivod  or  assumed  a  particular  coat  of  arms,  and  the  right  of 
iBhehtanco  belongs  solely  to  his  lineal  descendants,  not  only 
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are  others  of  the  name  not  entitled  to  the  same  arms,  but  their 
assumption  of  the  coat  is  a  false  claim  of  descent  from  the 
original  owner.  When  an  American  ignorantly  adopts  the 
coat  of  arms  of  a  family  of  his  name  in  England,  he  not  only 
asserts  by  the  act  that  he  can  prove  that  he  is  allied  to  thi^ 
family,  but  to  the  particular  branch  which  has  attained  to  a 
certain  social  rank.  It  is  common  for  persons  to  plead  as  an 
excuse  that  the  arms  belong  to  the  name ;  but  this  is  a  total 
mistake,  arising  from  popular  ignorance  of  the  subject.  No 
name  as  such  is  entitled  to  a  coat  of  arms ;  the  right  was 
originally  acquired  by  an  individual,  or  the  grant  made  to  him, 
and  has  descended  solely  to  his  heirs. 

If  we  in  America  desire  to  adopt  English  coats  of  arms,  we 
must,  in  doing  so,  conform  to  the  rules  of  English  heraldry. 
Applying  tin's  test  to  existing  examples,  and  carrying  back  our 
iiivestigations  throughout  our  Colonial  history,  wo  shall  find 
that,  though  of  late  years  there  have  been  numerous  barefaced 
assumptions  of  arms  without  probability  or  even  possibility  in 
their  favor,  still  we  have  always  had,  in  New  England  at  least,  a 
certain  number  of  families  whose  claims  to  bear  arms  are  sufll- 
cicntly  substantiated. 

For  the  first  century  our  ancestors  were  Englishmen  in  name 
and  fact.  Many  of  the  first  settlers  used  coats  of  arms  on  their 
seals,  and  every  considerable  collection  of  manuscripts  of  this 
date  affords  examples  of  them.  Thus  the  Winthrop  Papers, 
now  publishing  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  give 
us  arms  used  before  1650  by  the  families  of  Winthrop,  Hum- 
phrey, Downing,  Peters,  Williams,  Hopkins,  Haynes,  Under- 
liill,  Ilooke,  Ward,  Mayhew,  Davenport,  Godfrey,  Child,  Cotton, 
Harrison,  White,  Nye,  Maverick,  Parker,  Bellingham,  Fen  wick, 
and  Norton.  The  probate  offices  present  also  a  chronological 
series  of  exami)les.  A  few  pedigrees  contemporaneous  with 
the  setllenient  of  the  country  remain  to  us,  as  those  of  the  Nor- 
ton, Miner,  Chute,  Phippen,  and  other  families,  printed  in  the 
New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register.  Within 
the  past  twenty  years,  the  revived  interest  in  genealogy  has  led 
to  investigations  in  England  which  have  given  families  here  a 
right  both  to  a  pedigree  and  a  coat  of  arms. 

Thus  far  we  are  on  firm  ground ;  if  there  is  any  improper 
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a»timptioii  of  arms  in  these  cases,  it  must  haro  occurred  in 
Eogland  two  centuries  ago*  The  circumstances  of  the  caso  , 
catirely  forhid  this  supposition.  Our  ancestors  were  accusal 
tDflacci  to  ^rc  a  ccrtaiu  respect  to  social  position,  and  would 
bn^e  detected  and  punished  any  attempt  at  fraud.  Their  re- 
ligious pnuciples  were  also  diametrically  opposed  to  any  desire 
lo  &^  ^e  honors*    In  fact,  we  can  feel  more  confident  of 

lilt  u^.  ■ J  of  these  coats,  than  of  most  of  those  recorded  in 

reeeot  book^  on  heraldry. 

After  1700,  however,  there  was  a  chance  for  error  to  creep  • 
in.  Many  men  hccame  enriched  by  commerce ;  many  of  the 
yoimg  Bieit  travelled  abroad  ;  many  new  settlers  were  attracted 
to  thu  prosperous  Colonies.  From  this  date  till  1750,  we  find 
tbe  uutaber  of  coats  of  arms  increasing ;  and  we  meet  with 
diem  not  only  on  seals  arad  tombstones,  but  m  paintings,  and 
in  engravings  on  silver  plate.  After  1750,  until  the  present 
Oonttuy,  we  find  overj^where  the  handiwork  of  one  or  more 
itioenuit  artists,  who  seem  to  hare  given  a  coat  to  every  appli- 
Cftiit,  without  authority  or  reason.  A  little  care  and  iuvestiga- 
tiofi  wili»  however,  enable  us  to  frame  rules  by  which  these 
InTCntiunis  may  be  distinguished  from  true  coats  of  arms. 

In  cases  where  there  is  no  instance  of  the  use  of  a  coat  by 
an  anginal  settler,  but  one  appears  in  use  in  the  second  or 
Ihtrd  generation,  we  must  remember  that  earlier  examples  may  I 
luiTe   beeii   mislaid   or  destroyed.     It  can  hardly  be  believed 
llial  &ny  man  whose  father  or  grandfather  was  born  in  Eng- 
land would  assume  a  coat  of  arms  without  a  positive  knowl* 
cdgo  of  its  accuracy,  and  his  right  to  it.     Still  less  can  we  be^ 
Uere  llial  armorial  bearings  would  have  been  used  on  his  tomb- , 
ilonQf  in  t)iQ  sanctity  of  consecrated  ground,  had  they  been  open! 
la  til  tch  of  falsehood.     TJnis   the  tombstone   of  Eev. 

n».r.[__    1  ulkeley  of  Wethei**ifield,  who   died  in  1713,  and 
}t  hiA  *oa  Edward  Bulkcley,  who  died  in  1745,  show  the 
i  '.^^i  and  it  is  but  recently  that  a  letter  has  been 

'  r        .  _   ..,v.  P^ter  Bulkeley,  father  of  Gershom,  dated  in 
«  and  bearinc:^  the  &ame  coat. 

iii  '  ticulur  case,  due  regard  must  be  had 

t'J  *t  ....,c\is*     Thus  we  do  not  know  that  An- 

\  coat  of  arius|  but  his  sou  Jonuthun,  the 
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Governor,  did ;  and  it  was  put  on  public  documents  as  his  prify 
seal,  besides  being  engraved  beneatli  his  portrait.  The  case  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  Dummer  was  a  similar  one,  until  recently 
we  discovered  the  arms  he  used  on  a  seal  that  belonged  to  hb 
father.  In  both  of  tlieso  cases,  the  rank  of  die  individuals  and 
the  publicity  with  which  the  arms  were  used  forbid  the  sus- 
picion that  they  were  borne  without  warrant. 

Again,  the  families  who  constituted  our  Colonial  gentry  often, 
if  not  usually,  intermarried.  Wo  can  feel  reasonably  sure  that 
families  who  matched  with  the  Winthrops,  tlie  Clarks,  the  Lev- 
eretts,  the  Belchers,  the  Dudleys,  the  Browns,  the  MountforCs, 
the  Sewalls,  and  others  of  the  gentry,  were  also  entitled  to 
coats  of  arms.  The  offices  held  by  individuals,  their  positioii 
in  tlic  Church,  the  relative  place  they  held  on  college  cata- 
logues, are  all  to  be  taken  into  account,  in  determining  (he 
probable  validity  of  any  coat  for  which  we  have  only  the  au- 
thority of  a  painting  a  century  old. 

There  is  one  point  of  some  importance  to  be  considered  in 
examining  seals  dating  back  to  tlie  seventeenth  century,  and 
that  is  to  be  certain  that  they  belonged  to  the  person  using 
them.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  seals  attached  to 
wills  and  deeds.  Very  often  it  happened  that  the  armorial  seal 
belonged  to  the  notary,  or  to  some  witness ;  in  other  cases,  it 
was  the  property  of  a  relative.  Thus  the  will  of  Joshua  Scot- 
tow,  dated  in  1G97,  bears  a  seal  charged  with  six  lioncels.  Tliia 
seal  belonged  to  his  father-in-law,  Thomas  Savagc,-whose  tomb- 
stone, inscribed  with  this  coat  of  arms,  still  stands  in  the  King's 
Chai)el  burying-ground,  in  Boston.  We  know  by  the  will  of 
Thomas  Savage,  Jr.,  that  he  inherited  his  father's  seal  ring, 
and  be<^ueathed  it  to  his  son.  This  ring  undoubtedly  Scottow 
borrowed  when  he  signed  his  will.  So  the  seal  of  Governor 
Stoughton  was  used  by  his  son  William,  his  daughter  Rebecca 
Taller,  and  by  Thomas  Cooper  and  John  Nelson,  who  married 
two  of  his  granddaughters.  In  the  case  of  John  Major,  whose 
will  was  dated  in  1702,  the  seal  he  used  belonged  to  a  witness, 
William  Milborn.  A  comparison  of  the  wills  of  Sarah  Harrb, 
170:^,  and  John  Winchcombe,  1716,  gives  us  the  arms  of 
Thomas  Newton,  who  drew  up  and  witnessed  both  papers,  b»- 
iug  a  notary-public. 
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It  therefore  appears  that  it  will  not  do  to  accept  every  exam- 
de  as  positive  proof  that  an  individual  intended  to  claim  a  par- 
icular  coat  of  arms ;  but  where  we  find  the  one  used  belonged  to 
i  fiamily  of  his  name,  there  is  fair  ground  for  supposing  that  he 
x>rc  it,  even  when  tliero  is  but  one  remaining  example  of  its  use. 

It  affords  a  curious  satire  on  family  pride  to  find  as  the  re- 
sult of  our  investigations  that  there  is  a  total  uncertainty  as  to 
vho  will  prove  to  have  been  the  bearers  of  arms  in  the  past. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  arms  of  Winthrop,  Bradstreet, 
Dudley,  Lcverett,  VassuU,  Hayncs,  and  others  of  our  magis- 
trates and  rulers,  but  it  is  a  little  unexpected  to  find  seals  in 
families  who  never  possessed  any  great  distinction.  Thus  we 
iud  Samuel  Eells  of  Hingham,  1705,  used  a  shield  charged 
vitb  three  eels ;  a  coat  of  arms  palpably  his  own,  and  probably 
M>nie  by  no  other  family  in  New  England. 

In  considering  such  memorials  as  survive  in  engravings  on 
plate,  we  have  to  exercise  a  careful  scepticism,  as  it  is  a  not  un- 
Our  supposition  that  the  same  causes  which  lead  people  now  to 
issume  arms  without  right  may  have  existed  a  century  or  more 
igo.  Such  wealth  as  was  implied  in  the  use  of  silver  plate 
vas  not  u]ilikely  to  be  accompanied  by  a  certain  ostentation. 
Each  particular  instance  of  this  sort  must  be  judged  on  its  own 
nerits.  In  later  times  much  silver  was  thus  marked,  and,  with 
ill  our  scepticism,  it  must  be  received  as  weighty  evidence;  for 
it  must  be  recollected,  that,  however  indifferent  we  may  be  to 
ihe  rules  of  heraldry,  our  ancestors  were  familiar  with  them. 
riicy  knew  who  were  entitled  to  arms,  and  they  expressly  rec- 
)guizcd  the  social  divisions  of  English  life. 

La.*^tly,  we  have  paintings  of  all  grades  of  authority,  from  the 
Lcverett  picture,  dating  in  1645,  to  the  latest  productions  of 
3ur  Boftiton  artists.  These  require  the  closest  scrutiny,  being 
liic  most  numerous  and  least  valuable  witnesses  as  a  class. 
We  have  seen  a  large  oil-painting  of  the  Bulkeley  arms,  which 
vonld  be  satisfactory  even  if  we  had  not  several  other  cor- 
rokiorntive  proofs.  We  have  seen  water-colors  of  the  Oliver, 
Lyndc,  Fitch,  Curwin,  Prcscott,  and  other  family  arms,  which 
were  evidently  not  copied  from  any  printed  book.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  we  have  said,  after  the  Revolution,  or  possibly 
ifler  1750,  one  or  more  artists  traversed  the  country,  painting 
inns  from  some  heraldic  dictionary. 
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From  certain  peculiarities  of  stylo,  it  seems  probable  that 
Nathaniel  Hurd,  an  engraver  of  Boston,  the  earliest  one  in  the 
Colony,  made  several  book  plates  about  1750.  From  the  form 
of  the  shield  he  employed,  it  will  probably  be  feasible  to  iden- 
tify many  of  these  paintings  of  arms  as  his  work.  But  it  is 
also,  we  think,  a  distinguishing  mark  of  his,  that  ho  writes  un- 
der the  painting  a  description  of  the  person  to  whom  the  arms 
were  granted.  Such  particulars  he  could  not  have  derived 
from  any  work  then  in  print.  Such  works  as  Edmondson  and 
Burke  have  issued  were  not  then  extant.  Gwillim,  Morgan, 
Kent,  Osborne,  and  a  few  other  writers  on  the  subject,  bad 
given  some  examples  of  coats  of  arms ;  but  we  doubt  if  any 
alphabetical  catalogue  of  arms  borne  by  English  families,  such 
as  Burke  now  gives  us,  was  then  extant.  Nor  can  we  imagine 
that  there  was  then  in  New  England  any  considerable  collec- 
tion of  English  local  histories,  or  similar  works,  from  which 
such  information  could  be  gathered.  Wo  are  rather  inclined 
to  believe  that  Hiird,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  of  his  contem- 
poraries, merely  drew  from  seals,  documents,  or  tradition  exist- 
ing here.* 

A  wide  field  for  investigation  is  opened  by  those  cases  in 
which  a  man  is  described  in  deeds  or  wills  of  early  date  as 


*  At  the  same  time  ^vith  Hard,  and  prcvions  to  him,  there  were  apparentlj  two  or 
three  successive  fenerations  of  the  Goro  family  in  Boston,  who  painted  coats  of  annt. 
The  latest  was  the  brother  of  Governor  Christopher  Gore,  a  sign-painter.  There  b 
a  book  still  extant,  containing  coats  of  arms  of  many  Boston  families,  each  painting 
with  a  (lute,  the  eiirliost  being  that  of  Dean  Winthrop,  in  1701.  Under  what  cimn- 
stances  tliis  collection  was  made,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  names  are  Winthrop, 
Middlccot,  Frost,  Joy,  Stoddard,  Kvance,  Roberts,  Checkley,  Sarf^ent,  Shriinpioo, 
Phips,  S])encer,  Brutile,  Ijc^\z,  Norden.  Richards,  Paul,  Apthorp,  Foster,  flawkins, 
Saltonstall,  Dyre,  White,  Taylor,  Addinpton,  Norton,  Paige,  Cook,  I<*verptt, 
Belcher,  Lemon,  Ilase,  Brown,  Hutcliinson,  Gee,  Thatcher,  Sweotser,  Dadley, 
Brinlcy,  Chute,  Savage,  Phillips,  Pell,  Yeomans,  Wade,  Moantfort,  Borden,  Pk-k- 
mau.  Tyntr,  Dummer,  Tilestone,  Frizell,  Waldron,  Cushing,  Boarland,  Win>k>w, 
Kilby,  Clarke,  and  MacAdams.  The  description  of  the  individuals  bcarini;  ihew 
coats  is  in  every  case  so  particular,  as  to  satisfy  any  one  that  they  were  ■ctoally 
drawn  at  the  date  annexed,  —  from  1701  to  173.V  They  contain  in  the  impale- 
ments firoofs  of  several  marriages  heretofore  surmised,  but  not  proved ;  in  aboit. 
no  one  from  our  present  records  could  have  painted  these  coats,  and  no  one  «t  pree- 
ent  would  select  these  particular  names  as  those  of  the  prominent  Boston  families. 
Three  quarters  of  tliese  coats  can  be  proved  to  haye  been  nscd  before  theee  dnnringt 
were  made  ;  it  is  surely  a  fair  argument  to  assume  that  the  other  quarter  wen  ftlto 
oopied  from  existing  originals. 
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"  geDtlemaQ.''     As  during  the  period  between  1650  and  1750 
thcM;  States  were  English  Colouica,  it  is  fair  to  believe  that  outj 
ftocestan}  followed  in  this  respect  the  English  eustom,  and  wol 
bftFe  ft  right  to  count  these  names  as  designating  a  portion  of 
the  reoogtiized  gentry. 

In  Ibe  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  would  he  premature 
to  give  an;  list  of  families  which  used  coats  of  arms  in  Colonial 
tiines.     Such  collections  belong  to  historical  societies;  and  thai 
New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society,  hy  instituting  m\ 
8lajiding  Committee  on  Heraldry^  has  announced  its  intention 
to  puniue  the  matter. 

Enough  has  been  ascertained  to  make  it  clear  that  we  can 
Qovpoiul  out  at  least  one  hundred  and  fiHty  families  who  began  j 
lo  use  coals  of  arms  during  the  Colonial  period,  and  are  as  fully  ' 
snd  clearly  entitled  to  use  them  as  any  family  in  England. 
Whcncror  any  champion  of  the  Southern  chivalry  will  present 
aa  equally  extensive  list  of  Virginians  or  Carolinians,  we  will 
try  to  famish  a  supplement. 

We  are  glad  to  take  this  occasion  to  represent  the  folly  of 
vmwmrranted  assumptions  of  arms  at  the  present  day.  No  act 
of  silly  pride  or  vanity  can  be  more  absurd  in  a  republic  like 
ooiii.  The  only  value  of  these  emblems  is  their  historic 
Tslue.  And  he  is  not  merely  foolish,  but  dishonest,  who  pre- 
liods  Co  the  right  to  bear  arms,  and  thus  falsifies  one  of  the 
iources  of  history.  Let  the  use  of  new-invented  arms  on  seal 
liogi  and  coach-panels  be  left  to  our  now-invented  ^^aristoc- 
TMCjf*  the  shoddy  millionnaires  of  our  great  cities. 

We  liave  in  what  precedes  derived  our  examples  mainly 
from  the  fuuBders  of  Massachusetts.  This,  we  frankly  own, 
prooeeds  from  our  ignorance  of  the  early  history  of  the  other 
New  Englaod  Colonics*  The  6eld  to  be  investigated  is  a  wide 
one;  but  we  do  not  doubt  that  we  shall  have  numerous  auxil- 
hrie»  wbea  the  subj^t  is  once  understood. 

If  reiearchoB  be  made  thoroughly  on  the  basis  we  have 
i«eommeiidedr  we  Bhall  have  an  Aimorial  of  New  England, 
more  accurate  and  valuable  than  its  Euglish  prototype.  Any 
OM  vha  oooaults  Burke*8  Landed  Geiitry  will  l)e  struck  with 
tbe  Utkb  Dumbor  of  families  which  can  trace  their  ancestry 
only  to  ilie  time  of  tlie  CivU  War.    In  New  Eiiglaiid  all  of  our 
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old  families  can  easily  be  traced  back  thus  far.  Probably  nine 
tenths  of  our  native-bom  citizens  of  English  descent  can  trace 
their  pedigree  for  seven  or  eight  generations  with  perfect  ac- 
curacy. It  would  be  impossible  for  an  English  herald  to  lay 
to-day  how  many  families  were  entitled  in  1650  to  use  coats  <^ 
arms,  or  how  many  are  to-day  thus  distinguished.  The  large 
Dictionaries  like  Burke's,  Edmoudson's,  and  Berry's  contaia 
lists  of  all  dates  and  of  all  degrees  of  authority.  We  can  pre- 
pare a  list  of  Now  England  families,  in  which  we  will  record 
none  which  has  used  a  coat  of  arms  for  less  than  one  hundred 
years,  and  we  will  fortify  our  claims  by  evidence  conclusive  to 
every  inquirer. 

And  here  we  close,  or  rather  with  one  word  more  we  dose, 
though  the  subject  is  far  from  being  exhausted.  Our  last  word 
is  of  thankfulness  that  all  these  heraldic  distinctions,  all  these 
marks  of  class  privilege,  of  social  division,  of  hereditary  dis- 
tinction, are,  except  for  the  purposes  of  the  historian  in  recoD- 
structing  the  picture  of  our  Colonial  life,  utterly  gone,  vanished 
from  among  us  ;  and  that  the  American  gentleman  is  one  who 
receives  his  patent  of  gentility  from  no  Heralds'  College,  but 
who,  grateful  for  honest  parentage,  proves  his  gentle  blood  by 
virtue  and  fair  manners. 

^  Man  is  a  name  of  honor  for  a  king, 
Additions  take  away  from  each  chief  thing." 


Abt.  X.  —  1.  Democracy  in  America.  By  Alexis  db  Tooqub- 
viLLE.  Translated  by  Henry  Reeve.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
by  FRANas  BowEN.  Third  Edition.  Cambridge :  Sever  and 
Francis.     2  vols.     Post  8vo.    1863. 

2.  Dissertations  and  Discussions^  Political,  Philosophicalj  and 
Historical.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Article  on  "  Demoo- 
racy  in  America."     Boston  :  William  V.  Spencer.     1864. 

The  controversy  between  the  supporters  of  oligarchy  and 
those  of  democracy,  which  has  raged  with  greater  or  less  heat 
ever  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  has  drawn  fresh  vigor 


fttwo  the  tpoctacle  of  the  American  war.  Both  sides  haye 
Iband  in  tbii  great  slniggle^  uot  only,  to  use  tbe  pulpit  phrase^ 
*^ma  ooeasioQ  to  improve/*  but  an  eudle&s  supply  of  illus- 
InCaoiis  for  the  enforce meut  or  elevation  of  tlieir  respective 
ItlMriea.  The  one  sees,  both  in  the  causes  of  the  struggle  aud 
in  ibe  XBtnnor  in  wbioh  it  has  been  conducted,  a  series  of  cou- 
dnami  proofs  of  the  failure  of  popular  government ;  the  other 
finds  Iti  dio  tucidents  of  each  hour  some  new  justification  of 
its  eouddence  in  popular  fortitude,  honesty,  tmU  sagacity.  I 

And  Uie  diaeussioti  has  been  exacerbated  by  tbe  fact,  that 
Dttllier  party  h&s  been  a  disinterested  spectator  of  the  contest. 
By  tJio  friends  of  democracy  abroad^  the  convulsion  tlirough 

Ihe  American  commouweallh  is  passing  is  fcU  to  be  a 
tasi  of  the  souudness  of  those  poUticai  opinions  of  which 
tliej  bans  long  been   tbe  champions,  and  with   which   their 
fi}riu069  are  inseparably  linked.     To  its  friends  in 
il  has  come  home  as  a  personal  calamity.     It  has 

vmsted  Uieir  substance,  or  made  their  hearths  desolate, 
or,  which  is  often  m  hard  to  beai*  as  either,  it  has  inflicted  last*  j 
tag  wuuads  on  their  pride.  In  ihe  eyes  of  the  party  of  aria^ 
loeivcyv  too,  it  is  not  simply  the  poUtical  unity  of  tbe  North 
▲aarican  continent  which  is  debated  on  Southern  battle-fieldsy  J 
tiQl  the  stability  of  their  own  order,  the  continuance  of  that 
fbna  of  social  organization  in  which  tliey  have  been  bred^  and 
iridi  tlie  and  perpetuation  of  which  all  that  they  hold 

linciotts  1..  .   .  ;^  indissolubly  connected*     To  them  the  defeat 
of  tbe  South  fiignifies  the  triumph  of  that  '^  principle  of  equal- 
Uj  ^  troin  tbe  spread  of  which  they  look  not  only  for  their  owil  i 
digradatuMi,  bot,  often  honestly  enough,  for  great  danger  to  | 
nalioiiid  liberty,  aiid  even  to  civilization  itself.  I 

And  to  appreciate  thoroughly  the  iutcnsity  of  the  intereall 
which  this  Goaflict  ofours  excites,  we  must  keep  in  mind  tba 
a  tdiU  of  Ilia  area  over  which  its  material  consequences  have 
baaa  tAL    There  is  no  shore  so  distant  that  tiie  waves  of  this  | 
grfmi  tamposi  have  not  broken  on  it.     Tbe  term  orbis  ierramm  i 
perimrbaiio^  which,  aj  applied  by  Cicero  to  the  great  civil  war  of 
lu£  day  I  wan  but  a  rlietorical  i^  tlou,  may  bo  bc^stowed  oa  i 

tfaia  one  of  ours  with  literal  ac<  Tbe  course  of  tlie  great  J 

Mm  of  oommeroe  liai  been  turned  by  it ;  tbe  industry  of  whol#] 
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nations  has  been  revolutionized  by  it    From  John  O*0roat*i 
to  the  base  of  the  Great  Snowy  Range,  there  is  no  country  to  , 
which  its  probable  results  and  probaJ^le  duration  are  not  ques- 
tions of  tremendous  moment. 

One  result,  for  which  students  of  political  philosophy  will  be 
thankful,  has  flowed  from  the  increased  sharpness  whicli  the 
events  of  the  day  have  lent  to  the  discussion,  and  tliat  is  the 
clearness  and  frankness  with  which  the  opposing  parties  have 
been  led  to  enunciate  their  views.  We  doubt  if  the  enemies 
of  democracy  ever  before  revealed  their  objections  to  it,  and 
their  anticipations  as  to  its  efiects,  with  as  much  candor  as 
since  our  war  broke  out.  We  now  know,  with  a  tolerable  ap- 
proach to  exactness,  what  we  did  not  know  before,  the  kind  d 
tiling  they  believe  it  to  be,  and  the  kind  and  amount  of  evil 
they  expect  to  proceed  from  its  Unchecked  working.  Excite- 
ment caused  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  armed  struggle  has 
loosened  the  tongues  of  a  great  many  men  who  were  previously 
kept  silent  by  caution  or  indolence,  or  from  never  having  taken 
the  trouble  to  put  their  conclusions  into  shape.  When  demoo* 
racy  was  prosperous,  many  only  shook  their  heads  when  it  was 
mentioned  who  now  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  tell  the 
world  in  good  set  phrases  what  they  have  been  thinking  about 
it  for  years. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  its  friends  have  been  roused  by  the 
same  causes  into  more  vigorous  defence  of  it  than  they  ever 
ventured  on  before.  There  are  many  persons  in  America  to-daj 
who  five  years  ago  looked  grave  over  universal  suffrage,  or  ex- 
pressed private  doubts  of  its  success,  but  who  are  now  to  be 
found  in  the  ranks  of  its  most  enthusiastic  defenders,  breathing 
defiance  of  aristocrats  and  aristocracy  from  every  pore,  and 
consigning  every  form  of  political  organization  in  which  power 
does  not  flow  directly  from  the  people,  in  yearly  or  biennial 
driblets,  to  unutterable  failure  and  confusion. 

There  has,  however,  in  our  opinion,  been  one  great  mistake 
made  by  some  advocates  of  the  democratic  cause  in  their  man- 
ner of  conducting  .the  controversy.  It  consists  in  ascribing 
all  the  attacks  which  have  been  recently  made  on  democratic 
institutions  to  aristocratic  malignity,  to  a  blind,  perverse  pride 
of  caste,  or  to  stupid,  over-reasoning  prejudice  against  our  politi- 


rttid  social  oriptnir,alion  stmpi;  because  it  is  diflercnt  from 
vmieihiiig  dae*  Tberes  is  no  doubt,  in  England  e^pecialljr,  a 
Hftl  amoutil  of  Ignorant  depreciation  of  democracf  by  persona 
wbo  hftTe  DO  better  reason  for  objecting  to  it  than  a  vague  no- 
tioo  Ihni  it  b  Ytilgar,  and  a  vast  deal  by  others  who  hate  it 
from  Ibe  purely  selfi^ti  consideration  of  the  probable  effect  of 
Hs  9{iread  on  their  own  social  position  or  that  of  their  familieSt  i 
or  firom  tlio  apprehension  tliat  it  would  introduce  changes  iii' 
maiiiieni  wbicli  their  temperament  and  education  lead  them 
to  reg^ard  as  obnoxious. 

^1  in  addition  to  these,  democracy  has  had  in  this  contro- 
wenj  a  number  of  opponents  — ^a  small  number,  we  admit —^ 
tgaiti»t  whom  we  must  employ  better  weapons  than  railingtj 
vluioe  ehimicter  and  arguments  are  both  unquestionably  re- 
ipecUUe,  mnd  whose  hostility  to  it  is  based  on   conclusions 
earefully  formed,  and   which   are   enunciated,   not   certainlyj 
witlioat  feeling,  but  without  rancor  or  irritation.     Tliey  ar8 
dttakera  who  look  on  poUtics  —  ours  as  well  as  their  own  —  ia 
Um  demr  white  light  uf  reason,  and  who,  while  differing  fromj 
in  aa  to  the  means  of  promoting  it*,  share  ail  our  solicitude  fori 
Cba  widfiut!  of  the  human  race.    Nobody  wbo  has  been  familiarl 
with  the  political  literature  of  Europe  for  some  years  back  caal 
haTi3  failed  to  perceive  the  struggle  between  their  hopes  andl 
Chits  which  shows  itself  whenever  these  mj&n  speak  of  demoo-i 
racy,  the  ill-disguised  apprehension  with  which  they  concede 
tlial  tie  march  is  now  irresistible,  and  the  nervous  industry 
with  wbieh  they  occupy  themselves  in  providing  breaks  and 
bitflers  to  restmtn  or  direct  its  course.     But  it  will  not  do,  all 
vQl  admil,  to  open  on  these  men  the  batteries  with  which  it 
might  be  proper  to  assail  the  bands  who  fight  under  the  stand* 
ard  of  the  *'  Southeni  Independence  Club,'*  and  swear  by  suchj 
profiliela  at  Mr*  Roebuck  or  Mr,  Lindsay.  1 

The  opiniofis  of  this  class  of  jjeri^otis  aliout  democracy  niay,l 
•a  think,  be  fairly  summed  up  as  follows.  They  think  the] 
ipraad  of  democracy  (meaning  thereby  the  ascendency  of  **thoJ 
{wiaripla  of  e<iiialily,"  to  use  M.  dc  Tocqueville's  phi-ase,  both] 
io  pditicB  and  in  eociety)  over  every  Christian  country,  at 
to  Ins  certain  at  no  very  distant  day.     They  believe  that . 

>  praeautiou  can  be  taken  and  no  barrier  cr«!ated  which  wiUj 
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do  more  than  postpone  this  result,  and  then  for  a  very  brief 
period.  They  tliink  that  this  seems  to  be  the  remedy  decreed 
by  Providence  for  the  removal  of  the  great  blot  on  our  diiliia- 
tion,  the  physical  misery  and  moral  degradation  of  the  lower 
classes.  And  they  admit  that  the  establishment  of  democnej} 
whether  it  take  the  shape  of  a  republic  or  of  a  Cassarean  dei- 
potism,  would  doubtless  be  largely  instrumental  in  securing  for 
the  bulk  of  the  population  a  certain  amount  of  coarse  enjoy- 
ments, sucii  as  good  shelter,  good  food,  and  good  clothing,  and 
a  limited  amount  of  education.  But  they  hold  that  every  de- 
mocracy, however  free  at  the  period  of  its  establishment,  gravi- 
tates strongly  towards  subjection  to  a  single  absolute  ruler, 
after  a  period  of  great  corruption  and  disorder,  and  that  it 
derives  tliis  tendency  from  certain  inherent  defects ;  and  what 
tliese  defects  are,  they  fancy  they  are  able  to  point  out  by  an 
examination  of  what  they  see,  or  think  they  see,  in  the  United 
States. 

What  they  believe  they  learn  about  democracy  from  what 
they  see  here  is,  that  it  is  fatal  in  the  long  run  to  any  lugfa 
degree  of  excellence  in  the  arts,  science,  literature,  or  states- 
manship ;  that  it  is  hostile  to  every  form  of  distinction,  and 
thus  tends  to  extinguish  the  nobler  kinds  of  ambition,  to 
create  and  perpetuate  mediocrity,  to  offer  a  serious  bar  to  pro- 
gress, and  even  to  threaten  civilization  with  stagnation ;  that, 
by  making  equality  of  conditions  the  highest  political  good,  it 
makes  civil  liberty  appear  valuable  only  so  long  or  so  far  as  its 
existence  is  compatible  with  equality  ;  that  it  converts  the  ideal 
of  the  worst  trained  and  most  unthinking  portion  of  the  com- 
munity into  the  national  standard  of  capacity,  and  tims  drives 
the  ablest  men  out  of  public  life ;  that  it  sets  up  mere  success  in 
the  accumulation  of  money  as  the  proof  and  test  of  national 
prosperity,  and  elevates  material  luxury  into  the  great  end  of 
social  progress ;  that  it  takes  from  manners  all  their  grace  and 
polish  and  dignity,  makes  literature  feeble  and  tawdry,  and 
oratory  bombastic  and  violent ;  that  it  infuses  bitterness  into 
party  struggles,  while  removing  the  barriers  which  iu  aristo- 
cratic societies  soften  and  restrain  its  expression ;  and,  finally, 
that,  by  the  pains  it  takes  to  preserve  the  equality  of  conditions, 
it  forces  every  member  of  the  community  to  engage  as  soon  as 
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he  rQAobc9  manhood  in  an  eager  scramble  for  wealth,  thus 
imdciififl  impossiUe  the  existence  of  a  class  with  suiBcient 
lefantre  to  do?ote  thetnseWes  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and 
Miaocies,  or  to  speculative  inquiry  in  any  6eld  of  knowledge. 

We  do       *      nan  to  say  that  all  of  the  foregoing  charges 
are  hrou;,  i^t  democracy  by  any  one  of  its  enemies,  but 

tiMi  witolo  of  tkiem  may  bo  found  in  a  very  small  number  of 
tbe  speeches,  articles,  and  treatises  of  one  sort  or  other,  which 
Ibe  political  movements  of  the  last  fifteen  years  have  called 
forlli  ImUi  in  England  and  on  the  Continent;  and  it  will  be  con* 
ftjiicd  by  any  candid  American  observer,  that  there  ai^  various 
pbeaomeiia,  both  social  and  pulitical^  to  be  witnessed  in  tho 
Uaiied  Stales  which  do  give  color  to  a  large  proportion  of  them. 
Tlicrc  i^  hardly  one  of  them  for  which  some  foimdation,  or 
bumething  like  foundation,  may  not  be  found  in  some  phase 
ur  oUier  of  American  society  or  government. 

If  we  asked  an  American  of  conservative  tastes  and  opinions 
to  say  franicly  what  he  thought  of  this  picture^  he  would  proba- 1 
My  lake  exception  to  a  very  largo  portion  of  it;  he  would  accuse 
it  of  grow  exaggeration  at  least ;  and  if  asked  to  sketch  the 
ebaiiges  for  tiie  worse  which,  in  his  opinion,  had  taken  place  in 
American  society  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  he  would 
|imenl  us  with  something  diflerent,  but  diOerent  rather  in 
degree  than  in  kind.     He  would  say  that  there  had  been  since 
Ibe  beginning  of  the  century  a  great  deterioration  in  the  charac- 
ler,  attainments,  and  social  standing  of  the  men  sent  by  the  Free 
Stales  ta  fill  tljo  various  offices  of  government.     (For  the  pur- 
lio^es  of  tills  discussion,  wc  leave  the  Slave  States  out  of  the  i 
arKumen'  ■  '^  ^tr obvious  rea^sous.)    The  men  who  now  occupy] 
tbe  judiL.  li,  fill  the  national  and  State  legislatures,  and' 

sit  at  the  council  boards  and  in  the  mayoral  chairs  of  the  great 
dti(^  are  infenor  in  training,  ability,  education,  and  social 
po^itiao  Ui  tliose  who  tilled  the  same  positions  fifty  or  si^ty 
f oaf»  ago.    Foren^ic  eloquence  has,  he  would  say,  consoquontlf  j 


undergone  a 
^  cha3.t«,  -Ml 


Si:ate  ^u 


^""■^"*  onding  change  for  the  worse.    It  is  neither' 

not  ^o  forcible  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  tbe 

ti»u  government,  and  for  many  years  after.     The 

"  ^'tis  all  but  died  out,  for  it  is  an  art  which  needs 

uieUect|  saturated  with  reading  and  experience 
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and  trained  in  fence,  to  sustain  it  Speeches  in  Congress  and  m 
the  legislatures  on  important  question^  are  now,  for  the  most 
part,  long  essays,  written  out  previously,  often  full  of  irrele- 
vancy  and  commonplace,  and  repeated  altogether,  or  in  a  great 
degree,  from  memory,  to  inattentive  audiences.  If  the  orator 
is  forced  by  circumstances  to  depart  from  his  prepared  course, 
and  defend  himself  and  his  opinions  extemporaneously  against 
an  extemporaneous  attack,  his  scanty  mental  resources  force 
him  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to  fall  back  on  personal  vita- 
peratiou.  And  the  small  amount  of  previous  thought  or  cul- 
ture which  is  revealed  in  the  legislative  discussions  is,  he  would 
add,  very  remarkable.  Hardly  any  subject  seems  importauit 
enough  or  exciting  enough  to  call  out  anything  much  better 
than  the  philosophy  of  hotel  parlors  or  the  logic  of  newspaper 
articles.  And  what  is  worse  than  all  this,  legislation  is  con- 
fessedly more  hasty,  more  reckless,  and  more  ill-digested  than 
formerly.  And  none  of  these  things  can  be  ascribed  to  any 
diminution  in  the  number  of  men  of  culture  and  ability  pro- 
duced by  the  country  in  our  day  as  compared  with  a  former 
one.  Their  number  bears,  there  is  little  doubt,  a  very  much 
larger  proportion  to  the  population  than  it  ever  did.  Bol 
they  are  unceremoniously  thrust  aside  from  public  life,  and 
are  generally  found  either  toiling  in  commerce  or  in  the  pro- 
fessions, or  else  killing  time  and  ambition  in  social  trifling  or 
in  foreign  travel. 

Of  the  present  as  compared  with  the  former  condition  of  the 
bar,  too,  he  would  say,  that  not  only  has  etiquette  disappeared 
from  it,  but  in  a  large  number  of  the  States  the  relations 
of  judge  and  counsel  are  marked  by  a  familiarity  which,  on 
one  side  at  least,  is  mingled  with  a  good  deal  of  contempl. 
Admission  to  the  profession  has  come  to  be,  not  a  proof  of  fit* 
ness,  but  a  political  right ;  and  the  result  is,  that  its  ranks  are 
crowded  by  needy  aspirants,  not  after  forensic  distinction,  bat 
after  money,  whose  want  of  learning  and  preparation  for  their 
duties,  and  entire  exemption  from  the  once  powerful  restraints 
of  professional  opinion,  are  fast  destroying  the  reputation  for 
lore,  ability,  and  integrity  which  a  former  generation  achieved 
for  the  American  bar. 

And  if  you  direct  his  attention  to  the  social  condition  of  the 
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oimntryt  he  will  tell  y oa  that,  while  the  habits  of  the  American 
itaoQ  are  much  more  luxurioos  than  they  wore  half  a 

ttarf  ago,  while  there  is  far  more  money  in  circulation,  and 
while  mo»l  of  the  pleasures  of  life  are  placed  within  the  reach 
of  m  mucb  larger  class  than  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Repnhlic^ 
the  AAtioen  we  not  only  less  ceremonious,  but  less  dignified 
and  refined  ;  that  there  is  not  only  less  punctiliousnessj  but 
lest  ooQriasy  and  grace  in  s$ocial  intercourse  ;  tliat  the  family 
bond  18  not  wo  strong  as  it  used  to  be  ;  that  there  is  less  respect 
Jbr  authority,  not  only  in  the  household,  but  in  the  state ;  that 
bolii  the  father  and  the  judge  find  themselves  much  less  im* 
pcntmC  and  kis  respected  personages  than  they  once  were ; 
tlml  dreta  and  manners  have  less  weight  and  importance  than 
fiMmerij^  and  tliat  there  has  grown  up  within  thirty  years  a 
•Oft  of  aflfeclation  of  carelessness  in  attire,  in  demeanor,  and 
avea  in  language ;  that  the  English  of  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tioB  ia  not  so  pure,  nor  their  accent  so  refined,  as  those  of  the 
Mbers;  Uiatmore  is  now  read,  but  less  is  digested,  than  in  the 
iail  gmeration  ;  and  that  in  short,  on  the  whole,  there  is  both 
in  externals  and  in  mental  characteristics  lessyfmVi  to  be  found 
amongst  Americans  of  the  present  day  than  amongst  those  of 
half  a  oentury  ago* 

It  matters  not  for  our  present  purpose  which  of  these  per*  ] 
tratUi  of  Americikn  society  is  the  more  faithful*  We  are  content 
to  accept  either  of  tliem  as  true,  since  the  explanation  which 
we  prupoee  to  ofier  for  the  phenomena  which  they  bring  before 
us  will,  if  it  be  of  any  value  whatever,  be  as  applicable  to  the 
finri  at  to  the  last.  But  the  moment  we  address  inquiries  as 
|0  the  cansQ  of  these  phenomena  to  any  of  the  political  sects  of 
tile  pr^ont  day,  who  are  fairly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  either ' 
obierring  or  thinking,  we  find  ourselves  launched  on  a  sea  of 

ilfiiiieliou.  If  we  apply  to  a  '^  conservative/*  he  will,  if  ad^ 
in  years,  probably  acknowledge  the  occurrence  of  the 
diangea  we  have  enumerated  above,  and  will,  in  nine  cases  out] 
of  ten,  wmxiTQ  us  that  it  is  foreign  immigration  that  has  done  it  j 
all ;  tliair  if  no  Irt«h  or  Gennans  had  ever  come  to  the  counir^^l 
no  ehanges  for  the  worse,  either  in  government  or  societjiii 
would  ever  Imve  lak  '.     If  wo  ask  an  Eii  '    '        i  of 

any  but  tlio  radical  k  any  of  those  native  [  plu- 
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losophers  who  import  their  opinions  with  their  gloTes  and 
pomatum,  and  study  science  in  Sir  Archibald  Alison  and  the 
Quarterly  Review,  tliey  will  tell  us  that  whatever  of  decay  or 
deterioration  is  visible  in  anything  American  is  the  direct  and 
palpable  consequence  of  universal  suffrage,  thai  democracy 
has  ruined  the  country,  and  that  the  only  road  to  improve- 
ment lies  through  revolution. 

When  we  come  to  inquire  to  what  extent  the  social  or  po- 
litical condition  of  the  Northern  States  has  been  influenced  or 
modified  by  foreign  immigration,  we  find  ourselves  deaUng 
with  a  subject  on  which  all  those  writers  whose  opinions  are 
largely  affected  by  their  taste  are  agreed ;  and  most  of  tliose 
who  in  America  venture  on  political  speculation  belong  to  this 
class.  If  we  take  up  the  hundred  laments  over  Uie  d^|;en- 
eracy  of  our  political  condition,  which  issue  from  them  every 
year  in  books,  newsfrnpers,  speeches,  and  sermons,  we  shall  find 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  ascribed  to  the  great  influx 
of  ignorant  foreigners  which  has  been  going  on  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  In  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  controversies  which 
are  carried  on  with  European  critics  touching  the  state  and 
prospects  of  the  republic,  this  argument  is  put  very  promi- 
nently forward.  Any  coarseness,  corruption,  or  recklessness, 
either  of  conduct  or  language,  which  shows  itself  in  the  man- 
agement of  our  public  affairs,  and  attracts  the  attention  of  for- 
eign critics,  is  apt  to  be  ascribed  by  the  native  advocate  to  the 
malign  influence  of  the  human  drift  which  the  convulsions  and 
misfortunes  of  European  society  have  cast  on  our  shores. 

We  suspect  that  much  of  the  prevalence  of  this  theory  is  due 
to  the  fact,  that  those  who  most  frequently  put  it  forward  in 
print  live  in  the  great  cities,  where  foreigners  are  most  numer* 
ous,  where  they  are  in  the  habit  of  acting  in  masses,  and  where 
their  influence  is  most  easily  seen  and  felt.  It  is  there  that  the 
evils  which  flow  from  their  presence  are  most  palpable;  and 
those  who  have  under  their  eyes  its  effects  on  the  local  govem- 
m<^nt  are  apt  to  draw  from  the  spectacle  the  most  lugubrious 
inferences  as  to  the  condition  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  But 
tlie  estimate  of  the  weight  and  extent  of  foreign  influence  upon 
politics  and  society,  based  on  the  impressions  thus  formed,  is  not 
confirmed  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  fisu^ts. 
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TTio  wholo  number  of  foreigners  who  have  entered  the  country 
belweea  1790  and  1860  is  5,29t>,414  ^  and  of  these,  5,062,000 
entered  smee  tlie  jrear  1820,  or  au  average  of  126,500  a  jear 
during  forty  years,  being  of  course  a  mere  driblet  when  com- 
[MUred  to  the  native  population.  The  immigration  since  1860 
luift  boon  very  large ;  and  the  number  actually  resident  in  the 
whole  of  Uie  United  States  in  tliat  year  was  about  4,000,000, 
or  loss  ihon  one  seventh  of  the  entire  population.  But  it  is 
not  «inoe  1860  that  the  political  or  social  deterioration  which 
wismro  discussing  has  shown  itself.  One  might  imagine,  on  lis- 
letiing  to  stime  of  the  accounts  one  hears  of  the  extent  to  which 
IbrvtgDers  ore  responsible  for  i\\e  vices  of  American  politics, 
Ibat  at  least  hall*  the  inhabitants  of  the  Free  States  had  for 
mftfiy  years  been  persons  of  European  birth,  and  that  tlie  in* 
idligeut  and  educated  natives  of  the  country  had  had  a  severe 
■Iniggle,  under  universal  suffrage,  to  retain  any  share  in  the 
Horremmeuty  and  had  been  long  threatened  wiUi  seeing  the 
manftgraieiii  of  a  political  system,  which  requires  a  large 
•iDotinl  of  virtue  and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  who  live 
tmdar  il  to  enable  it  to  work  successfully,  pass  into  the  hands 
of  a  cdass  of  men  bred  in  ignorance  and  degraded  by  oppres- 
BOii.  But  when  it  is  taken  into  account  that  the  foreign  im- 
loigniiiiiD  has  flowed  slowly  during  a  great  number  of  years, 
tluii  m  Urge  proportion  of  it  has,  of  course,  been  composed  of 
vomcii  and  children,  and  that  the  small  numl>er  of  voters 
which  it  in  any  one  year  has  contributed  to  the  electoral  body 
have  been  ^cattei-ed  over  tho  Union  from  Maine  to  Cahfornia, 
a&d  Imvo  been  divided  into  diSerent  camps  by  diOercnce  of  Ian- 
guago,  ri^ligton,  and  nationality,  and  have  been  generally  too 
igooratit  and  helpless  to  devise  or  pursue  a  common  policy,  it 
ifl  dsf  ^  ^^  ^1^^^  ^^^  current  notion  of  the  extent  of  tlieir 
iafluence  on  national  politics  and  on  political  Ul'e  has  been 
grosily   axaggerated. 

'{  .',  we  believe,  in  which  the  forei^nei^  can 

bt ;,..,..  ...  ..^   -   ^..abined  to  make  their  influence  felt  at  the 

doetioiia,  occurred  during  the  "Know  Nothing"  movement; 
but  this  wa«  the  result  of  a  direct  attack  on  their  own  privi- 
lofcs  and  standing.  On  all  other  occasions,  we  find  them 
lerving  under  Ameiicuu   leaders,  and  assailing  or  defendijig 
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purely  American  ideas ;  and  so  fai^from  seeking  position  or  in- 
fluence by  banding  together,  their  great  aim  and  desire  arSi 
as  is  well  known,  to  efface  all  marks  of  their  foreign  origin,  and 
secure  complete  absorption  in  the  American  population.  And 
how  do  they  accomplish  this  ?  Not  by  imposing  their  ideas  on 
the  natives,  or  dragging  them  down  to  their  level,  but  by  adopt- 
ing native  ideas  and  manners  and  customs,  educating  their 
children  in  American  habits,  or,  in  other  words,  raising  them- 
selves to  the  American  level.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  they 
resent  so  keenly  as  any  attempt  to  place  them  in  a  difierent 
category,  or  ascribe  to  them  different  interests  or  motives,  from 
those  of  Americans.  If  they  were  conscious  of  the  power  of 
making  themselves  felt  as  a  separate  body,  this  would  hardly 
be  the  case.  So  far  from  seeking  to  obliterate  the  distinction 
between  themselves  and  Americans,  they  would  endeavor  to 
maintain  and  perpetuate  it. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that,  although  the  foreign  element 
in  the  population  may  not  influence  American  politics  in  a 
way  sufficient  to  account  for  the  political  changes  of  the  last 
half-century  directly  by  its  votes,  it  does  influence  them  indi- 
rectly by  the  modifications  it  effects  in  the  national  character 
through  intermarriage  and  social  intercourse.  The  effect 
upon  temperament  of  intermixture  of  blood  is  very  much  too 
obscure  a  subject,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  safely  made  the  basis 
pf  any  theory  of  national  progress  or  decline,  even  by  those 
who  attach  most  importance  to  it,  and  profess  to  know  most 
about  it.  But  even  if  we  accord  it  all  the  force  tiiey  claim  for 
it,  time  enough  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  its 
effects  in  this  country.  This  much  is  certain,  that  the  great 
features  of  the  American  character  do  not  seem  to  have  under- 
gone any  sensible  ciiango  since  the  Revolution.  The  American 
of  to-day,  as  an  individual,  presents  very  much  the  same  great 
traits,  moral  and  intellectual,  which  his  father  and  grandfather 
presented  before  him ;  the  main  difference  between  the  three 
generations  being,  that  the  present  one  displays  its  idiosyncra- 
sies on  a  very  much  wider  field.  A  chemical  analysis  (as  it  has 
been  termed)  of  natural  character  is,  however,  something  from 
wtiich  no  sound  thinker  will  ever  hope  to  arrive  at  conclusions 
of  mucli  value  for  any  purposes  not  purely  speculative. 
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As  regmrds  the  iuflaence  exercised  on  American  life  by 
igners  tbroagh  the  medium  of  social  intercourse,  we  doubt 
niadi  if  imybody  has  ever  attached  much  importance  to  it 
lio  has  given  the  matter  any  serious  consideration.  All  that 
necessary  to  remove  the  idea  that  it  has  been  in&tnimen- 
iti  modifying  either  American  opinions  or  manners,  is  to 
attention  to  the  class  of  society  from  which  the  immigrants ! 
geaerally  drawn,  and  to  the  social  position  which  theyj 
Blipy  ill  this  country.  If  we  except  a  few  lawyers,  a  few  doc-  ^ 
s,  a  few  professors  and  teachers,  and  a  few  merchants  in  the 
cities,  eager  to  make  money  enough  to  enable  them  to 
with  fortunes  to  their  native  country,  it  may  be  said 
that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  foreigners  who  come  to 
the  United  States  with  the  intention  of  settling  here  are  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  the  European  peasantry  ;  —  Gernians,  entirely 
]g;Dorant  of  the  English  language  ;  and  Irish^  who,  as  well  as' 
lite  Cermans,  are  separated  from  even  the  poorest  of  the  na- 
lire  population  by  an  entirely  different  standard  of  living,  and 
|wlde  difference  of  habits  and  of  religion.  There  is  between 
and  even  the  lower  grades  of  American  society  a  barrier, 
ch  is  none  the  less  formidable  for  not  being  recognized  by 
law*  Tliey  fill,  all  but  exclusively,  the  menial  calliugs,  and  in* 
termarnoge  between  them  and  pure-blooded  Americans  is  very 
-ure^  Ajid,  as  we  have  said,  so  far  from  acting  as  propagators 
foreign  opinions  or  manners,  the  whole  energy  of  the  new- 
irs  is  spent,  for  years  after  their  arrival,  not  m  diflliising 
own  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling,  but  in  strenuous  and 
BFallj  mcoessful  efforts  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  adopt  those 
American  neighbors. 

we  come  to  consider  the  European  explanation  of  the 

Ibcis  which  show  themselves  in  the  political  and  social  sys- 

of  the  United  States,  —  and  it  is  an  explanation  which 

nuniliers  of  Americans  belonging  to  the  wealthier  classes  - 

^re  of  late  years  been  disposed  to  accept  as  the  true  one, — 

^they  are  the  direct  and  all  but  inevitable  result  of  the 

of  democracy,  we  are  met  on  the  threshold  l>y  the  an- 

of  a  great  name,  of  which  we  desire  to  speak  with  alt 

»{}ect    Tlmt  theory  of  the  cause  of  the  dedine  in 

and  ability  of  public  men  in  America,  and  the 
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consequent  increasing  corruption  which  marks  our  public  life, 
of  the  decrease  of  respect  for  law  and  authority,  and  of  the 
growing  absorption  in  the  pursuit  of  money,  which,  before  the 
war  at  least,  were  so  generally  observed  and  deplored,  undoabt> 
edly  owes  to  M.  de  Tocqueville  most  of  its  weight  and  authority. 
His  *^  Democracy  in  America"  was  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  politics  in  modem 
times.  It  solves  some  of  the  most  puzzling  problems  of  a  novel 
condition  of  society,  and  one  of  which  the  European  world, 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  his  book,  knew  very  little,  with  an 
ease  and  dexterity  which  it  is  impossible,  even  for  those  who 
mistrust  many  of  his  conclusions,  not  to  admire.  And  the 
book  is  throughout  evidently  the  product  of  laborious  think- 
ing and  conscientious  and  painstaking  observation,  controlled 
by  a  sound  philosophic  method.  Probably  no  one,  and  oe^ 
tainly  no  foreigner,  was  ever  so  successful  in  sketching  Ameri- 
can character,  in  catching  the  spirit  of  American  life,  and  in 
revealing  the  nature  and  tendency  of  American  ideas. 

He  has  framed  a  theory  of  the  influences  and  tendencies  of 
democracy,  partly  a  priori  by  deductions  from  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  and  partly  from  his  observations  of  social  phe- 
nomena in  France  and  America ;  and  this  is,  we  believe,  the 
process  now  recognized  as  the  only  one  that  is  trustworthy  in 
the  conduct  of  inquiries  in  social  science.  But  the  conclusioDi 
thus  drawn  depend  inevitably  for  their  soundness  on  the  accu- 
racy of  the  observations  on  which  they  are  partly  based,  and 
by  which  alone  their  accuracy  can,  at  present,  be  tested.  If 
the  peculiar  state  of  opinions,  feelings,  and  manners,  and  pecu- 
liar tone  of  thought,  which  M.  de  Tocqueville  found  in  Ameri- 
ca, be  not  really  altogether  the  result  of  equality  of  conditions, 
or  of  democratic  institutions,  that  portion  of  his  speculations 
which  is  dependent  on  the  correctness  of  this  assumption  of 
course  falls  to  the  ground ;  and  a  very  large  portion  of  them  is 
dependent  upon  it. 

Nevertheless,  to  assume  that  those  social  phenomena  which 
are  peculiar  to  America  are  solely  Uie  result  of  denu>craey,  is 
to  attempt  the  solution  of  social  problems  by  what  Mr.  Mill 
calls  the  '<  chemical  method,"  the  imperfection  of  which  we 
cannot  do  better  than  describe  in  his  own  words. 
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*  If  80  little  can  be  done  by  the  experimental  method  to  determine 
die  conditions  of  an  effect  of  many  combined  causes  in  the  case  of 
medical  science,  still  less  is  this  method  applicable  to  a  class  of  phe* 
Domeoa  more  complicated  than  even  those  of  physiology,-— the  phenom* 
am  of  politics  and  history.  There  the  plurality  of  causes  exists  in 
ahnost  boondless  excess,  and  the  effects  are  for  the  most  part  inextri- 
cably interwoven  with  one  another.  To  add  to  the  embarrassment,  most 
of  the  inquiries  in  political  science  relate  to  the  production  of  effects  of 
the  most  comprehensive  description,  such  as  the  public  wealth,  public 
security,  public  morality,  and  the  like,  —  results  liable  to  be  affected 
directly  or  indirectly,  either  in  plus  or  in  minus,  by  nearly  every  fact 
which  exists  or  event  which  occurs  in  human  society.  The  vulgar 
notion  that  the  safe  methods  on  political  subjects  are  those  of  Baconian 
induction,  that  the  true  guide  is  not  general  reasoning  bat  specific  ex- 
pcrieooe,  will  one  day  be  quoted  as  among  the  most  unequivocal  marks 
of  a  low  state  of  the  speculative  faculties  in  any  age  in  which  it  is  ac- 
credited. Nothing  can  be  more  ludicrous  than  the  sort  of  parodies  on 
experimental  reasoning  which  one  is  accustomed  to  meet  with,  not  in 
popular  discussions  only,  but  in  grave  treatises,  when  affairs  of  nations 
are  the  theme*  '  How,'  it  is  asked, '  can  an  institution  be  bad,  when 
the  coontiy  hits  prospered  under  it  ? '  *  How  can  such  or  such  causes 
have  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  one  country,  when  another  has 
prospered  without  them  ? '  Whoever  makes  use  of  an  argument  of 
this  sort,  not  intending  to  deceive,  should  be  sent  back  to  learn  the  ele- 
ments of  some  one  of  the  more  easy  physical  sciences.  Such  reasoners 
ignore  the  fact  of  the  plurality  of  causes  in  the  very  case  which  af- 
fords the  most  signal  example  of  it."  —  Logicj  YoL  U.  pp.  489,  490| 
Eag.  ed. 

To  make  American  society  what  it  is,  no  one  cause  has  suf- 
ficed, and  what  number  or  combination  of  causes  has  been 
instrumental  in  creating  the  phenomena  which  attract  so 
much  of  the  attention  of  political  philosophers,  it  is  impossible 
in  the  existing  state  of  political  science  to  determine. 

It  would  be  very  unjust  to  M.  de  Tocqueville  to  leave  it  to  be 
understood  that  he  himself  was  not  fully  aware  of  all  this.  In 
fiELct,  he  expressly  acknowledges  in  more  than  one  place  the  ex- 
istence of  a  plurality  of  causes  for  all  the  phenomena  of  Amer- 
ican society,  as  well  as  that  of  other  countries.  He  recognizes 
the  immense  influence  ^^  which  the  nature  of  the  country,  the 
origin  of  its  inhabitants,  tiie  religion  of  the  early  settlers,  their 
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acquired  knowledge,  their  previous  habits,  have  exercised  and 
do  exercise  indopendentlj  of  democracy  upon  their  mode  of 
thought  and  feeling."  (Vol.  II.  p.  iv.,  Bowen's  ed.)  And 
he  in  various  places  warns  his  readers  that  the  phenom- 
ena he  is  discussing  are  either  due  to  other  causes  than  ^^  the 
principle  of  equality,"  or  are  rather  American  than  demo- 
cratic. But  he  seems  frequently  to  forget  thb  in  the  course 
of  his  reasoning,  and  on  almost  every  page  draws  conclusions 
as  to  the  probable  condition  of  democratic  society  in  general 
from  what  he  describes  as  American  society,  or  else  draws 
these  conclusions  from  general  principles,  and  verifies  them  bj 
an  examination  of  American  institutions  or  manners.  The 
effect  of  either  of  these  processes  on  the  mind  of  the  ordinaiy 
reader  is,  of  course,  very  similar.  We  have  not  space  to  quote 
as  fully  as  would  be  necessary,  if  we  quoted  at  all,  in  support 
of  these  comments ;  but  any  one  who  consults  the  chapters  en- 
titled, respectively,  "  Wliy  Americans  are  more  addicted  to 
Practical  than  to  Theoretical  Science,"  ^^  The  Literary  Charac- 
teristics of  Democratic  Times,"  "  Why  American  Writers  and 
Orators  often  use  an  Inflated  Style,"  *'  Of  Parliamentary  Elo- 
quence in  the  United  States,"  **  Why  the  Americans  are  so 
Restless  in  the  midst  of  their  Prosperity,"  as  well  as  most  of 
the  subsequent  ones,  will  And  the  remarks  we  have  made  on 
the  author's  method  of  reasonmg  fully  borne  out.  And  tlie 
discussions  of  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  democratic  institu- 
tions which  have  been  created  in  Europe  by  the  war  prove, 
we  think,  all  but  conclusively,  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  own  state  of  mind  in  writing,  De  Tocqueville's  influence 
on  European  opinion  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  misguiding. 
Hardly  one  book  or  article  in  newspaper  or  magazine  has  ap- 
peared on  American  affairs,  in  wiiich  any  attempt  is  made  to 
extract  lessons  from  our  condition  for  English  guidance,  which 
does  not  take  it  for  granted,  not  only  that  democracy  lias  pro- 
duced everything  that  is  considered  objectionable  in  American 
society,  but  that  democratic  institutions  transferred  to  any 
other  country  would  give  rise  to  precisely  the  same  phenom- 
ena. A  very  large  portion  of  the  intense  hostility  of  the  u|^r 
classes  to  the  United  States  is  due  to  the  prevaienoe  amongst 
them  of  tliis  delusion. 
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1  We  cattnot,  for  our  part,  help  believing  tliat  any  spoculation 
^^^^ft  cau^s  of  the  {>eculiar  phenomena  of  American  socie- 
UPVIlhtch  its  outward  circumstances  during  the  last  eighty 
do  uol  occupy  the  leading  position,  must  lead  to  concltt* 
tlly  erroneous,  and  calculated  to  do  great  injustice 
..J  -^  the  American  people,  but  to  democracy  itself.  At 
nemrlbdess,  H.  do  Tocqueville  has  only  glanced,  and 
of  those  who  have  followed  him  in  discussing  democratic 
ideoeiDas  have  overlooked  them  altogether.  ^ 

JT  ire  inquire  what  are  those  phenomena  of  American  society 
it  10  generally  agreed  distinguish  it  from  that  of  older 
iries,  we  shall  tind^  we  are  satbtied,  that  by  far  the  larger 
of  them  may  be  attributed  iu  a  great  measure  to  what, 
ibr  watii  of  a  better  name,  we  shall  call ''  tlig  frontier  lije''  led 
Iqralmrgc  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  the  infiuence 
Uiii  portion  on  manners  and  legislation,  rather  than  to  poUt> 
1  .  or  even  to  the  equality  of  conditions.     In  fact, 

U^ese  phenomena,  and  particularly  those  of  them 
excite  most  odium  in  Europe,  instead  of  being  the  effect 
y,  are  partly  its  cause,  and  that  it  has  been  to  tlieir 
more  tlian  to  aught  else  that  the  democratic  tide  in 
tuMi  owed  most  of  its  force  and  violence. 
If  we  examine  closely  the   history  of  the  Northern  Colo- 

Kwo  diall  find  that,  just  as  their  founders  left  England  in 
A  of  rciliiriouB  liberty,  but  were  careful  not  to  suffer  it 
in  M,  so  also,  although  they  were  most  of 

fjybm  &4.„.^.^  .  J  .  lican  sentiments,  and  atthongh  a  com^ 
BflOveaUhwandoul*:!  s  iheir  ideal  polity,  "the  principle  of 
•l|ttalltj*'  never  obtained  any  recognition,  either  in  fact  or  in 
dioory^  amr.iH/^f  them  or  their  descendants,  do%ni  to  the  time  of 
y^  Be^  The  distinction  between  the  gentleman  and 

i^uu  man  not  only  existed  in  New  England  till  the 
lie  la^t  century,  but  it  was  recognized  in  forms  of  ad* 
«  a  mode  of  making  it  peculiarly  repugnant  to  democratic 
fcjlingt  Nor,  m  far  ast  we  can  learn,  was  ^*  tbe  principle  of 
Mhority '*  much  weaker  in  the  Colonies,  at  any  period  of  their 
Uilory«  tliaa  in  England.  The  civil  functionaries  m  Bostou 
Mil  p]  I  a  respect  very  littlij  if  at  all  ?hort 

I  -  .      .^.    ,...^^.Ld  to  sucli  dignitaries  iu  Landon* 
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The  clergy  exercised  an  influence  over  both  manners  and  poli- 
tics which,  it  is  very  certain,  they  never  secured  in  the  mother 
country.  And  the  family  bond,  in  spite  of  the  very  diflerent 
conditions  by  which  it  was  surrounded  in  the  New  World,  was 
not,  wo  believe,  weaker  than  in  the  Old.  Down  to  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  the  paterfamilias  was  still  a  power  in  societf , 
and  exercised  an  amount  of  control  over  the  life  and  conduct 
of  his  children,  and  received  from  them  an  amount  of  homage, 
which  are  no  longer  seen.  Etiquette,  both  public  and  private, 
was  still  an  object  of  attention  and  respect.  Members  of  the 
Colonial  legislatures  were  really  representatives,  and  not,  as 
now,  delegates ;  and  to  sit  amongst  them  was  an  honor  to 
which  persons  without  an  established  social  position  did  not 
readily  aspire.  Legislation,  too,  though  it  might  be  based  on 
erroneous  principles,  was  rarely  so  reckless  or  so  hasty  as  tt 
present.  And,  though  last  not  least,  the  religious  organisi- 
tions  subjected  nearly  every  member  of  the  community  to  a 
discipline  so  rigid  and  exacting,  that  it  has  left  marks  on  the 
New  England  mind  and  character  which  will  probably  not  be 
effaced  as  long  as  the  race  lasts. 

How  was  it  that  this  state  of  things  lasted  so  long?  How 
was  it  that  the  ideas  brought  by  the  Colonists  from  the  Old 
World  retained  their  force  for  a  century  and  a  half,  in  spite  of 
the  facts  that  communication  with  the  mother  country  was  rare, 
slow,  and  difficult,  that  she  exercised  little  or  no  influence  at 
that  time  through  her  literature,  for  literature  had  not  then 
been  popularized,  that  the  life  led  by  the  Colonists  was  such 
as  to  bring  the  idea  of  equality  into  the  fullest  prominence, 
that  hereditary  wealth  was  almost  unknown  amongst  them,  and 
that  their  sociaT  condition  necessarily  fostered  individualism  ? 
How  was  it  that  that  democratic  tide  which,  within  the  last 
fifty  years,  has  overwhelmed  everything,  during  the  previous 
hundred  and  fifty  gave  so  few  signs  of  its  rising? 

The  Saturday  RevietCj  in  an  attempt  it  made  about  a  year 
ago  to  answer  these  questions,  ascribed  the  rapid  progress  of 
democracy  in  America  since  the  Revolution  to  the  stoppage  at 
that  period  of  the  supply  of  younger  sons  of  gentlemen,  which, 
according  to  the  writer,  was  then  beginning  to  flow  into  the 
country,  and  would,  if  the  separation  had  not  taken  place. 
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htTO  oontmued  to  flow  in  ever  since.  Another  explanation 
frequently  offered  by  speculators  of  the  same  school  is,  that  the 
change  was  due  to  the  removal  of  the  social  influence  of  the 
monarchy,  which,  as  long  as  the  connection  with  the  mother 
country  lasted,  prevented  the  republican  form  of  government, 
which  in  reality  already  existed,  from  producing  its  natural 
eflfect  on  manners  and  ideas. 

Both  of  these  theories,  however,  receive  a  severe  blow  from 
the  course  of  events  in  Australia.  This  colony  was  established 
on  a  thoroughly  aristocratic  basis.  It  received  and  continues 
to  receive  a  larger  contribution  of  ^^  younger  sons  "  than  has 
iUlen  to  the  lot  of  any  other,  and  great  numbers  of  them  went 
oat  with  sufficient  capital  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
social  position.  The  land-laws,  too,  encouraged  the  appropria- 
tion of  large  tracts  of  countiy  to  their  exclusive  use  as  sheep- 
pastures,  and  for  a  long  while  rendered  capital  almost  as  essen- 
tial to  success  in  life  there  as  in  England.  And  the  colony 
had  that  which  we  are  now  taught  to  consider  the  essentifd 
buis  of  aristocratic  society,  a  servile  class,  in  the  convicts, 
and,  more  than  this,  it  has  remained  up  to  the  present  in  so- 
da! and  political  dependence  on  England ;  yet  in  spite  of  all 
these  things  the  progress  of  democracy  there  has  been  steady 
and  rapid.  Universal  sufirage  has  been  established  throughout 
the  island ;  the  property  qualification  for  members  of  the  legis- 
latures has  been  abolished ;  the  vote  is  taken  by  ballot,  and  the 
press  and  public  life  are  almost  exact  counterparts  of  those  of 
the  United  States,  and  all  this  within  eighty  years  of  the  first 
settlement  of  the  country. 

We  are  far  from  asserting  that  the  idea  of  the  equality  of 
men,  which,  according  to  Professor  Maine,  was  extracted  from 
the  Roman  juridical  maxim  that  ^^  men  were  bom  equal,"  con- 
verted, by  a  not  imcommon  transformation,  by  the  French 
literary  men  of  the  eighteenth  century  into  a  political  dogma, 
and  by  them  transmitted  to  the  Virginian  lawyers,  had  nothing 
to  do,  after  its  manipulation  by  the  Jefiersonian  school,  witli 
the  spread  of  democracy  in  the  United  States.  But  it  could, 
after  all,  amongst  a  people  so  intensely  practical  as  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  so  averse  from  speculation  in  politics,  have  efiected 
very  little,  if  the^  field  had  not  been  prepared  for  it  by  other 
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causes.  It  could  never  have  embodied  itself  either  in  political 
or  social  movements  of  the  popular  mind,  had  it  not  been  made 
ready  for  its  reception  by  influences  of  vastly  more  potenqr 
than  a  foreign  dogma  can  ever  have  amongst  a  people  of  Aug^ 
Saxon  origin. 

The  agency  which,  in  our  opinion,  gave  demooracy  its  first 
great  impulse  in  the  United  States,  which  has  promoted  its 
spread  ever  since,  and  which  has  contributed  most  powerfully 
to  the  production  of  those  phenomena  in  American  society 
which  hostile  critics  set  down  as  peculiarly  democratic,  was 
neither  the  origin  of  the  Colonists,  nor  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  came  to  the  country,  nor  their  religious  be- 
lief; but  the  great  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  populatioo, 
which  began  soon  after  the  Revolution,  and  which  continues 
its  operation  up  to  the  present  time. 

Population  during  the  first  hundred  years  of  Colonial  histoiy 
was  kept  from  spreading  widely  by  its  smallness,  by  the  In- 
dians, and  by  the  attraction  of  the  sea-coast,  which  furnished  a 
ready  means  of  intercommunication.  The  very  feebleness  of 
the  Colonists  in  point  of  numbers  constituted  a  strong  motiya 
for  keeping  closely  together.  Tlie  aborigines,  who  still  held 
the  forests  all  around  them,  were  a  standing  menace  to  their 
security,  and  could  only  be  kept  in  check  by  constant  and 
watchful  co-operation.  Moreover,  labor  was  too  scarce  to  make 
the  opening  of  roads  into  the  interior  an  easy  task ;  and  even 
when  opened,  they  furnished  but  sorry  facilities  for  traffic 
The  weight  of  this  consideration  can  be  better  appreciated  by 
remembering  that  until  the  present  century  America  was  eom- 
plctely  dependent  on  Europe,  not  only  for  the  luxuries,  but  for 
most  of  tlie  comforts  and  conveniences  and  many  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Daring  the  Colonial  period,  and  especially  daring 
the  early  part  of  it,  most  of  the  clothing  and  tools  of  the  inhab- 
itants were  brought  from  England;  which  fact,  of  coarse,  in 
itself  furnislied  a  strong  reason  for  not  wandering  fSeur  from  the 
coast.  Accordingly  we  find  that,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  Colonies  consisted  of  a  string  of  settlements  along 
the  shore,  lying  a  few  miles  apart,  and  carrying  on  most  of  their 
intercourse  by  water.  Even  the  pioneers  had  rarely  penetrated 
inland  more  than  fifty  or  a  hundred  milesi  and  generally  along 
the  rivers  only. 
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Norn-  these  obstneles  to  cxpniiFion  perrormed  for  the  Colonista 
^fmebely  Ihe  same  ofSco  whicli  \%  j^erformed  in  older  cQuntries 
It  of  space,  and  exorcised  much  the  same  iufluence  on 
social  progress.     It  produced  comparatiire  density  of  pop- 
^totiraii^    V      T^cts  of  density  of  population,  wherever  it  is 
•ccoizii  y  ^'ery  great  numbers,  as  in  large  cities,  are 

known*  II  strengthens  public  opinion,  represses  indivtdu- 
,  tigfatena  the  social  relations,  and  thus  gives  fixity  to  oM 
and  ideas,  and  sslability  to  authority.  It  did  all  this 
•Ad  more  for  lite  early  settlers.  They  landed  from  Europe  in 
compranies,  with  a  social  organization  already  formed  ;  and  the 
^IpeiiUj  of  scattering  enabled  them  to  preserve  it,  and  pre- 
^Me  ibo  ideas  on  which  it  was  based,  for  over  a  century,  in 
^Be  of  tbfi  '^  ^  it  tlieir  daily  life  wais  one  which  tended  pow- 
Hndly  to  d  le  spirit  of  independence  and  self-reliance,  — 

more  to^  in  fact,  than  that  of  our  backwoodsmen  at  the  present 
•irfaf I  tot  most  of  the  appliances  by  which  modern  invention 
Uie  hardships  of  pioneering  were  then  wanting.  The 
ircb  retained  its  ho^d  on  the  young  and  on  tlie  old ;  the 
1  of  the  community  kept  even  the  strongest  natures  in 
an,  ajid  all  the  more  readily,  because  in  those  days  the 
^onunututy  to  each  of  its  members  was  the  world.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  leave  it,  and  there  was  no  appeal  from  its  judgments. 

The  hi-5tory  of  colonization  in  all  ages  and  climes  tells  much 
ike  tame  story.     Wherever  the  colonists  are  prevented  by  any 
f  frooi  wmttering,  and  congregate  from  the  outi^et  in  com- 
Ihe  colony  remains  a  tolerably  faithful  reflection  of 
Ble  and  manners  in  the  moUier  country. 
The  completeness  with  which  the  individual  in  the  Greek 
blioi  was  merged  in  the  state  or  city,  rendered  tlie  notion 
ndtvidual  action  or  individual  existence,  apart  from  tlie 
lonity  to  ^^'     '   '     '    '         1, abhorrent  to  him.    He  never 
it  of  him-  ^  ter  but  that  of  a  citizen*     Con- 

lentlj,  wo  find  that  Greek  colonization  meant  simply  the 
faction  on  a  foreign  shore  of  as  faithful  an  image  of  the 
spoils  M  circunidtances  would  permit.     The  Cobnists,  far 
scattering  in  search  of  fortune,  massed  themselves  to- 
iler in  towns;  and  t'  ^  that  th    "^      '    ideas  and 
9DS  and  cu<<tom>,                      il  and  t  were  pre» 
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served  with  the  most  extraordinary  fidelity ;  and  ihis  \%  ren- 
dered all  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  elemenli 
of  which  ancient  colonies  were  composed  were  at  least  as  hel* 
erogeneous  as  those  of  the  colonies  of  modem  times.*  The 
Boman  colonies,  except  the  military  ones  of  later  days,  were 
founded  under  the  influence  of  the  same  feeling,  and  remained, 
however  far  removed  from  the  great  city,  her  living  images,— 
^'  effigies  parva,  simulacraque  populi  Bomani.'' 

In  those  modem  colonies  which  have,  for  any  reason,  beea 
prevented  from  scattering  widely,  we  witness  much  the  same 
phenomena.  The  South  American,  who  is  gregarious  by  tem- 
perament, and  who  is  cooped  up  on  the  edge  of  his  great  riven 
by  the  impenetrability  of  tropical  forests,  remains  to  this  dij 
simply  an  indolent  Spaniard,  as  conservative,  as  hostile  to  nor- 
elties  or  movement,  as  any  peasant  or  shop-keeper  in  AragoD. 
And  if  we  travel  through  Lower  Canada,  we  find  that  the  kabi- 
tans  J  whose  French  horror  of  solitude,  as  well  as  the  conquest 
of  the  country  by  the  British,  has  kept  them  congregated  in 
the  old  settlements,  have 'preserved  until  very  recently  the  so- 
cial organization  under  which  the  nrst  emigrants  left  their 
country.  They  continued  to  be  the  only  &ithful  picture  of  the 
France  which  the  revolution  destroyed,  and  even  yet  any  one 
who  wishes  to  get  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  feelings,  rela- 
tions, and  ideas  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  old  rSgimt 
would  find  them  in  far  better  preservation  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  than  on  those  of  the  Loire  or  the  Garonne. 

The  Bevolutionary  struggle  in  America  produced  the  usual 
effect  of  great  civil  commotions.  It  unsettied  industry,  broke 
up  families,  reduced  largo  numbers  to  poverty,  and  diminished 
production ;  and,  by  habituating  large  bodies  of  men  to  the 

*  Seneca's  accoant  of  the  causes  which  led  to  emigration  in  ancient  timea  if  ani- 
ons, from  its  applicability  to  the  emigration  of  our  own  daj.  "  Nee  omnibqa  eid— 
caosa  relinqaendi,  qoftrendiqae  patriam  fait.  Alios  exddia  nrbiam  tiianiai,  hot- 
tilibos  arm  is  elapsos,  in  aliena,  spoliatos  snis,  expulemnt ;  alios  domettica  aeditio 
•nbmoyit;  alios  nimia  soperflnentis  populi  frequentia,  ad  exonenmdaa  rirea,  emiiit; 
alios  pestilentia,  aut  frequens  terramm  hiatus,  ant  aliqua  intoleranda  infelicit  toll 
Titia  ejecerunt ;  quosdam  fertilis  orsD  et  io  majus  laudatJB,  fama  oormpit ;  afiot  aBa 
caosa  exciTit  domibos  suis."  —  ConMol.  ad  Hetviam,  Cap.  6.  War,  reroliitioii,  orer- 
popnlation,  pestilence,  earthquakes,  porcrtj  of  soil,  and  a  Tagoe  deaire  of  tcitwing 
their  condition,  are  the  caases  that  still  send  men  forth  in  quest  of  *'  freah  fialdi  iRd 
paitorei  new." 
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and  liccuBe  of  camp  life,  renden^d  the  even  tenor  of 
tbt  waj  wbich  tliey  had  previously  pursued  in  their  homes  no 
Umgor  tolerable.  Then  came  the  usual  sequeiie  of  a  long  war. 
When  poace  was  concluded,  a  spirit  of  restlessness  was  diffused 
Utfougii  tbe  oouutrTf  and  au  eagerness  for  adventurct  which 
illft  ytOMi  ftrlilis  orw  that  thou  began  to  be  wafted  from  tbo  I 
West,  iutensificd  from  day  to  day.  The  emigration  westward 
ml  to  with  a  vigor  which  had  never  before  been  witnessed ; 
lod  tbcnoeforward,  for  a  short  period,  now  States  were  rapidly 
lo  the  confederation*  Kentucky  came  in  in  1792 ;  Ten- 
m  1796;  Ohio,  in  1802;  but  here  there  was  a  pause. 
The  rooTement  was  checked  evidently  by  the  material  difficult 
liei  vhich  attended  any  further  advajice.  Either  it  had  reached 
m  potot  at  which  remoteness  from  civilization  became  incon- 
Tcaieiil  or  disagreeable,  or  else  Uie  drain  on  the  population  of 
1^  fiu^tcm  States  had  exhausted  all  that  portion  of  it  whicb^ 
ipit  fit  for  pioneering.  During  the  next  fourteen  years  there  ' 
ISO  uew  State  added  to  the  Union,  except  Louisiana,  which 
admitted  in  1812;  but  in  iBltJ  the  stream  appears  to  have  j 
mguoi  begun  to  liow  into  tlie  wilderness.  Indiana  was  admitted 
jmx  ;  Mississippi  followed  iu  1817  ;  Illinois,  in  1818 ; 
ft,  in  1S19;  and  Missouri,  in  1821.  Now,  as  this  iu- 
wail  C4}ntemporaneoua  with  the  spread  of  steam  uaviga- 
on  the  great  rivers,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  it  was  in  a 
large  diigrec  due  to  it.  There  was  then  another  pause  of 
Efteett  years,  at  tlie  close  of  which  the  influence  of  the  rail- 
fCNidi  wbicli  were  then  getting  Into  operation  began  to  show 
llaelf ;  and  from  this  time  forward,  the  movement  of  [lopulor 
tiua  iolo  llio  Western  wilds  has  steadily  increased  from  year  to 
fmr^  beJog  «weUed  by  the  atluent  from  abroad  which  has 
|ioimsd  into  the  United  States  bt^twoen  the  years  1820  and 
1  H.in  H|43  enormous  number  of  5,002,414  persons.  Arkansas, 
)fan<,  Tcjtiui,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Kansas  have] 
lk«i»  led  to  the  Union  in  rapid  succession.     W^o  omitj 

from  .....^..ration  the  Pacific  States,  California,  Oreg^m    imdi 
8e»ilA.  ^ 

"in  mind  tliat  this  wouiliirulj 

^ ^.;  ^   -.  -..^   vildcrness  which  seventy  years 

Li  'ju  the  4»0iibuard  States  and  tlie  Mississippi  Vtdley, 
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could  not  have  taken  place  witliout  the  application  of  steam  to 
locomotion.  In  tiie  absence  of  this  invention,  the  number  of 
new  settlements  must  always  have  borne  a  smdl  proportion  to 
tlie  old  ones.  The  portion  of  the  community  in  which  habits 
and  modes  of  thought  were  tolerably  fixed,  in  which  expeii- 
ence  was  highly  valued,  traditions  were  held  in  reverence,  and 
on  which  the  past  had  left  traces  of  greater  or  less  depth,  would 
have  so  largely  exceeded  the  portion  engaged  in  the  work  of 
actually  reclaiming  the  wilderness,  that  it  would  either  liave 
held  tlic  latter  in  political  and  moral  subjection,  and  have  inh 
posed  its  ideas  and  manners  on  it,  or  would,  at  all  events,  havo 
remained  impervious  to  its  influence.  The  West,  instead  of 
creating,  as  it  has  done,  a  social  type  in  many  respects  distinct, 
would  have  remained  completely  under  Eastern  influence,  and 
have  simply  reproduced  the  society  from  which  it  had  sprang^ 
its  manners,  ideas,  and  aspirations. 

But  with  the  assistance  of  steamboats  and  railways,  and  of 
immigration  from  Europe,  the  pioneering  element  in  the  poi^ 
Illation,  the  class  devoted  to  tlie  task  of  creating  new  political 
and  social  organizations  as  distinguished  from  that  engaged  in 
perfecting  old  ones,  assumed  a  great  preponderance.  It  spread 
itself  thinly  over  a  vast  area  of  soil,  of  sucli  extraordinary  fer- 
tility that  a  very  slight  amount  of  toil  expended  on  it  affords 
returns  that  might  have  satisfied  even  the  dreams  of  Spanish 
avarice.  Tlie  result  has  been  very  much  what  we  might  have 
concluded,  a  priori^  tliat  it  would  be.  A  society  composed  at 
tlic  period  of  its  formation  mainly  of  young  men,  coming  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  in  quest  of  fortune,  released  from  the  or* 
dinary  restraints  of  family,  church,  and  public  opinion,  even  of 
the  civil  law,  naturally  and  inevitably  acquires  a  certain  con* 
tempt  for  authority  and  impatience  of  it,  and  individualism 
among  them  develops  itself  very  rapidly.  If  you  place  this 
society,  thus  constituted,  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  where 
each  member  of  it  has  to  contend,  tools  in  hand,  with  Nature 
herself  for  wealth,  or  even  subsistence,  tlie  ties  whicli  hind  him 
to  his  fellows  will  for  a  while  at  least  be  rarely  auytliing  stnyig^ 
er  than  that  of  simple  contiguity  ;  and  tlie  only  mutucd  obliga- 
tion which  this  relation  suggests  strongly  is  that  of  rendering  as- 
sistance occasionally  in  overcoming  material  difficulties,  —  in 
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other  words,  the  aimplest  bond  which  can  unite  human  beings. 
Stth  person  is  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  so  absorbed  in  his 
ovn  struggle  for  existence,  that  he  has  seldom  occasion  or  time 
fiur  the  consideration  and  cultivation  of  his  social  relations. 
He  knows  nothing  of  the  antecedduts  of  his  neighbors,  nor  they 
of  his.  They  are  not  drawn  together,  in  all  probability,  by  a 
sin^e  memory  or  association.  They  have  drifted  into  the  same 
locality,  it  is  true,  under  the  guidance  of  a  common  impulse, 
snd  this  a  selfish  one.  So  that  the  settler  gets  into  the  habit 
of  looking  at  himself  as  an  individual,  of  contemplating  him- 
self and  his  career  separate  and  apart  from  the  social  organizar 
tion.  We  do  not  say  that  this  breeds  selfishness, — far  from 
that;  but  it  breeds  individualism. 

If  the  members  of  such  a  society  are  compelled  to  work  hard 
bt  the  gratification  of  their  desires,  to  meet  and  overcome  great 
difficulties  and  hardships  and  dangers,  the  result  is  naturally 
the  production  of  great  energy,  of  great  audacity,  and  of  a  self- 
confidence  that  rises  into  conceit.  And  in  this  self-confidence 
is  almost  always  contained  a  prodigious  contempt  for  experience 
and  for  theory.  The  ends  which  such  men  have  had  in  view 
hanng  all  been  attained  without  the  aid  of  either,  they  cannot 
see  the  use  of  them.  They  have  found  their  own  wits  sufiicient 
tor  the  solution  of  every  problem  that  has  presented  itself  to 
them,  so  that  deference  to  the  authority  of  general  maxims 
framed  by  persons  who  never  found  themselves  placed  in  sind- 
lar  circumstances  wears  an  air  of  weakness  or  absurdity. 

And  Uie  devotion  to  material  pursuits,  which  is  necessary  at 
the  outset,  is  made  absorbing  in  a  country  like  the  West,  by 
the  richness  of  the  prizes  which  are  offered  to  shrewd  specular 
tion  and  successful  industry.  Where  possible  or  even  prob 
able  gains  are  so  great,  the  whole  community  gives  itself  up  to 
the  chase  of  them  with  an  eagerness  which  is  not  democratic, 
but  human.  It  would  not,  we  think,  be  difficult  to  show  that 
the  existence  in  old  countries  of  an  idle  class,  content  with 
moderate  and  secured  fortunes,  and  devoted  solely  to  amuse- 
ment and  the  cultivation  of  art  or  literature,  is  largely  due  to 
the  immense  difficulty  of  making  profitable  investments.  In 
those  countries  the  capital  accumulated  by  past  generations  is 
so  large,  and  every  field  of  industry  is  so  thronged,  that  a  very 
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large  number  of  those  who  find  themselves  possessed  of  a  sum 
of  money  are  forced  to  relinquish  all  hope  of  increasing  it 
For  we  know  that  whenever,  as  during  '^  the  railway  mania  " 
in  England,  or  Law's  Mississippi  schemes  in  France,  the  chance, 
real  or  imaginary,  is  offered  of  drawing  such  prizes  as  every 
day  fall  to  the  lot  of  hundreds  in  America,  men  of  every  grade 
and  calling  rush  after  them  with  an  ardor  which  no  training 
or  tastes  or  antecedents  seem  sufficient  to  restrain.  The  desire 
for  wealth  is  one  of  the  constant  forces  of  human  society,  and  if 
it  seems  to  assert  its  sway  more  imperiously  here  than  in  Europe, 
it  is  not  because  it  is  fostered  by  the  equality  of  conditions, 
but  because  its  gratiGcation  is  surrounded  by  fewer  obstacles. 

If  to  strong  individualism,  contempt  for  experience,  and 
eagerness  in  pursuit  of  material  gain,  we  add  want  of  respect 
for  training,  and  profound  faith  in  natural  qualities,  great  in- 
difference as  to  the  future,  the  absence  of  a  strong  sense  of 
social  or  national  continuity,  and  of  taste  in  art  and  litera- 
ture and  oratory,  we  have,  we  beUeve,  enumerated  Uie  leading 
defects  which  European  writers  consider  inherent  in  demo- 
cratic society.  But  these,  too,  are  marked  peculiarities  of  all 
societies  newly  organized  in  a  new  country.  We  know  them 
to  be  so  by  actual  observation,  for  which  modem  colonization 
has  afforded  us  abundant  facilities  ;  while  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
trustworthy  illustrations  of  them  have  never  been  discovered 
in  any  society  which  was  simply  democratic  and  not  new. 
There  is  no  feature  of  life  in  new  States  in  America  more 
marked  than  the  general  belief  of  the  people  in  their  own  origi- 
nality, and  their  respect  for  this  quality.  Tlie  kind  of  man 
they  most  admire  is  one  who  has  evolved  rules  for  the  conduct 
of  life  out  of  his  own  brain  by  the  help  of  his  own  observation ; 
and  they  entertain  a  strong  distrust  of  men  who  have  learned 
what  they  know  by  a  fixed  course  of  study,  mahily  because 
persons  who  have  passed  the  early  part  of  tlieir  lives  in  learn- 
ing out  of  books  or  from  teachers  are  generally  found  less  fitted 
to  grapple  with  the  kind  of  difficulties  which  usually  present 
themselves  in  Western  life,  than  those  who  were  compelled  to 
learn  to  conquer  them  by  actual  contact  with  them.  So  that 
tlie  ^^  self-made  man,"  as  he  is  called,  meaning  the  man  who 
has  surmounted,  with  litUe  or  no  aid  from  education,  those  ob- 
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bf  which  the  larger  portion  of  llie  community  find  them- 
idTCd  hampered  and  harassed,  is  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  typo  of 
nerii  and  ol^iHty. 

Tba  process  by  which  the  ideas  that  govern  private  HTe  are 
iransfernsd  to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  is  not  diflScult  to 
undeiBtaiid.     In  a  new  community,  in  which  there  is  not  much 
tiflio  for  cither  study  or  refiection,  it  would  be  difficult  always 
lo  ooQVUicQ  tlie  public,  even  if  any  other  kind  of  man  were  to 
b»  b»df  that  the  kind  of  man  who  displays  most  ability  in  the 
eonduct  of  his  own  business  is  not  the  fittest  to  take  charge  of 
thai  of  the  public.     That  other  qualities  than  those  necessary 
be  success  IB  the  career  in  which  everybody  else  is  running 
rfioilld  be  needed  for  legislation,  is  an  idea  which  meets  with 
10  acceptance  until  enforced  by  experience*     And  in  a  really 
froDlicr  village,  in  which  no  disturbing  influences  are  in  opera- 
IkNi,  il  will  probably  be  found  that  the  prosperous  management 
of  a  dry-goods  store  will  be  taken  as  strong  indication  of  ability 
to  fill  tlia  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  deal  with  the 
m)6t  c  problems  of  national  finance.     But  the  success- 

fill  (^......***u  in  a  new  country,  where  deference  for  experience 

or  culture  has  not  yet  grown  up,  is,  after  all,  the  man  who  has 
msM  facility  in  expressing  the  ideas  which  are  filling  the  heads 
of  his  oeiglibors. 

U  maj  be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  those  who  cannot  look 
lirjr  fir  hack  do  not  look  very  far  forward.  Experience  is  the 
nurse  of  forethought*  Youth  is  rarely  troubled  about  to-mor- 
raw.  Age  is  far-seeing,  because  it  remembers  so  much.  And 
oommitjutaee  made  of  the  materials  we  are  describing,  as  theyJ 
hmwe  no  post,  are  apt  to  be  %*ery  careless  about  the  futui*6»' 
The  fcose  of  political  continuity,  of  the  identity,  for  political 
{Mirpoi68,  of  each  generation  with  the  one  which  Ims  preceded  it 
tad  Ibo  otic  which  is  to  follow  it,  and  of  the  cons^equent  respou- 
AilUj  of  eacli  for  the  acts  and  promises  of  the  other,  is  rarely 
doeply  rooted  in  a  state  which  has  no  past  to  dwell  on.  We 
ire  tberefore  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
aboeoce  of  all  right  on  tlie  part  of  one  generation  to  enter 
into  any  ut>hgatiotis  tliat  would  bind  its  j^«i  — a  doctriiw 

utterly  >ubvBmfo  of  what  is  called  ^^  pubh  .  x....„/'  and  whichy 
if  carried  out  lo  its  fuU  extent,  would  reduce  the  intercourse 
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of  civilized  nations  to  the  mere  interchange  of  eompliinents  or 
abuse,  —  was  first  openly  preached  and  acted  on  in  Missisapiii 
the  person  who  now  represents  Southern  statesmanship  to  the 
world  being  its  author.  But  it  is  a  doctrine  which  grows  nat- 
xirally  in  a  new  society.  The  reverse  of  it  conflicts  strongly 
with  the  notions  of  the  proper  limits  of  accountability,  which  are 
derived  from  the  relations  of  individuals.  There  is  little  in  tke 
analogies  presented  by  the  relations  of  a  man  either  with  his 
family  or  his  fellows,  hi  such  a  society,  to  suggest  the  expedi- 
ency or  propriety  of  his  helping,  as  a  citizen,  to  repay  money 
which  was  borrowed  before  he  was  born.  And  we  think  it  wiU 
generally  be  found  that,  when  a  state  formed  by  colonization,  m 
carried  on  in  modern  times,  displays  a  proper  disposition  witk 
regard  to  the  public  liabilities,  it  is  rather  owing  to  the  feel- 
ing of  local  pride  than  to  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility.  When 
a  loan  contracted  by  the  government  of  California,  a  few  jean 
ago,  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
people,  when  the  question  was  submitted  to  them,  at  ooae 
shouldered  the  debt.  But  it  was  spoken  of  in  their  newspapeit 
as  a  very  remarkable  display  of  virtue,  as  sometliing  of  whiok 
die  State  might  fairly  be  proud.  There  was  evidently  at  the 
bottom  of  these  congratulations  an  opinion  that,  in  the  abaenoe 
of  any  legal  obligation,  the  moral  one  was  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  be  imperative. 

The  belief  that  the  production  of  an  inflated,  bombastic  Btjh 
of  speaking  and  writing  is  one  of  tiie  necessary  results  of  d^ 
mocracy  is  very  wide-spread,  and  is  supported  by  M.  de  Tooqu^ 
ville  with  more  than  usual  confidence.    He  says:  — 

*^  I  have  frequently  remarked  that  the  Americans,  who  generally 
treat  of  business  in  clear,  plain  language,  devoid  of  all  ornament,  and 
so  extremely  einiple  ixs  to  be  often  coarse,  arc  apt  to  become  inflated 
as  soon  as  they  attempt  a  more  poetical  diction.  They  then  vent  tbor 
pompo^ity  from  one  end  of  a  harangue  to  the  other ;  and  to  hear  them 
lavish  imagery  oq  every  occasion,  one  might  fancy  that  they  never 
spoke  of  anything  with  simplicity. 

^  The  English  less  frequently  commit  a  similar  faalL  The  eanse  of 
this  may  he  |K)intcd  out  without  much  difficulty.  In  democratic  eoM- 
munities,  each  citizen  is  habitually  engaged  io  the  contemplation  of  a 
Tery  puny  ohject,  namely  himseli.    If  he  e?er  raises  his  looks 
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I  miy  the  immeose  form  of  society  ni  large,  or  the  elill  mom 
DgiPpQOtof  mankind.  His  ideas  are  all  either  extremclj  mi*  I 
dear^  or  eatlrcmcljr  general  and  vague ;  what  lies  between  is 
A  void.  Wlif3n  he  l*as  been  drawn  out  of  brs  own  sphere^  therefore,  ho 
ahrmja  cxptjcti  thai  some  amazing  object  will  be  offered  to  his  atten- 
tioct ;  aod  it  i^  on  ihe^e  terms  alone  that  he  consents  to  tear  himself  for 
A  nsooicnt  from  tlic  pctij^  complicated  cares  which  form  the  charm  atiil 
iImi  excitement  of  hla  life."  —  Vol*  H.  p.  94.  ■ 

But  deomsraey  produces  this  effect  only  in  so  far  as  it  de- 
fnvms  writers  and  speakers  of  a  high  order  of  education,  or 
dfmvB  tbem  from  a  class  which  cannot  or  do  not  receive  it. 
Til*  uneducated  or  half-educated  in  all  countries,  and  under  i 
•ferjr  form  of  government,  and  in  every  condition  of  societyp 
Ul  into  an  exaggerated  and  inflated  style  whenever  they  at- 
ItiDpi  to  treat  on  paper  or  in  public  of  atnj  question  not  purely 
jiirional   in   its  nature*     The   uncultivated    Englishman    or 
n«iich£iut&  is  guilty  of  precisely  the  same  rhetorical  faults  as 
IIm  imciiltivatad  American ;  and  tJie  only  reason  why  American  | 
hooibast  makes  more  impression  on  European  observers  tliaa 
tlitt  of  their  own  countrymen  is  that  there  is  more  of  it,  as  a  1 
^hm  af  persons  who  in  Europe  are  hardly  ever  called  on  to 
iddress  the  publio  are  in  America  tempted  or  ohliged  to  do 
m  vnrf  frequently.     Rhetorical  exaggeration  is,  in  fact,  an  in- 
dioaJioo^  not  of  a  certain  political  or  social  state,  hut  of  a  cer- 
lidD  stale  of  mental  culture.     How  it  is  that  taste  is  not  a 
natural  gift,  and  what  kind  of  training  is  necessary  for  its  ao- 1 
fabitioii,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  here.     It  is  enough  to 
know  thai,  without  training,  no   people,  except  perhaps  the 
Oreeka,  has  ever  exhibited  it.     America  itself  furnishes  a  very 
itriking  iUuBtrutiou  of  the  unsoundness  of  M.  de  Tocqtieville*8 
theory.     A  pure  written  and  spoken  style  is  found  only  in  the  ; 
deoMicnitic  States  of  the  Northeast,  because  there  the  writers  1 
tad  speakers  are  often  either  drawn  from  a  cultivated  class,  or 
ue  under  their  intlueuce.    Tlic  literature  and  oratory  of  the 
tri^toeratic  States  of  the  South,  on  the  contrary,  are  marked  by 
in  eaiggoratioo,  \  and  affectation  so  barbarous,  that  it 

nay  salUj  be  saii.    .....  uo  orators  or  writers  who  have  ever 

ignred  ia  libiory  Imve  fallen  to  the  same  level*     Arid  it  is  a 
ilrikiiiK  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  the  European  public  has 
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been  led  asta-aj  on  these  subjects,  that  an  English  legal  peri- 
odical of  Iiigh  standing,  commenting  a  few  months  ago  on  the 
absurdity  of  the  harangue  delivered  by  Muller's  counsel  in 
New  York,  assigned  as  one  of  the  excuses  for  Southern  seces- 
sion the  natural  disgust  felt  by  '^  cultivated  gentlemen  "  at  the 
grotesqueuess,  absurdity,  and  inflation  which  democracy  infused 
into  writing  and  public  speaking  at  the  North.  An  assertion 
displaying  greater  ignorance  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  North  and  of  the  South,  it  would  be  hard  to  meet  with* 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  if  democracy  either  depriTM 
the  highly  educated  class  of  all  influence,  and  thus  prevents 
their  establishing  an  authoritative  standard  of  taste,  or  if  it 
places  the  half-educated  in  all  the  prominent  positions  in  pub- 
lic life,  so  that  it  is  they  who  give  the  oratory  of  the  country 
its  peculiar  character,  it  is  really  as  much  responsible  tor  the 
national  tendency  to  bombast  as  if  it  produced  it  by  its  direct 
action.  But  the  answer  to  this  is,  that  nearly  all  the  extrava- 
gance and  inflation  of  speech  or  composition  which  are  now  to 
be  met  with  in  America  are  contributed  either  by  the  South  or 
West,  both  of  which  are  just  in  that  stage  of  mental  culture 
in  which  inflation  of  language  is  produced  as  naturally  as  weeds 
on  a  rank  soil.  The  intense  and  necessary  absorption  of  the 
West  in  the  work  of  developing  the  material  resources  of  the 
country  puts  high  cultivation  out  of  the  question,  but  it  does 
not  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  government.  Members  of 
Congress  have  still  to  be  elected ;  State  Legislatures  have  still 
to  meet ;  and  weighty  questions  have  to  be  discussed  by  some- 
body, —  and,  in  default  of  people  of  taste,  they  have  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  people  who  have  no  taste,  by  men  who  labor  under 
the  usual  weakness  and  delusion  of  the  uneducated,  that  sim- 
ple and  straightforward  language  is  not  fit  for  use  in  dealing 
with  great  public  aflairs.  If  it  be  asked  how  it  is  that  this 
class  so  largely  preponderates  in  Congress,  and  in  public  life 
generally,  as  to  present  itself  to  the  world  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  highest  culture  that  democracy  can  produce,  we  reply 
that  the  now  States  have  now  for  many  years  acquired  a  great 
preponderance  over  the  older  ones  in  population  and  wealth 
and  resources,  and  consequently  political  preponderance  also. 
Upon  this  great  mass  of  powerful,  energetic  rusticity, — we  do 
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not  use  the  word  as  a  term  of  reproach,  —  the  cultivation  of 
tiie  East  has  so  far  been  able  to  make  but  very  little  impression. 
And  this  preponderance  has  been  so  overwhelming,  that  the 
West  has  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent  in  propagating  in  the 
East  its  ideas  and  manners,  both  political  and  social.  It  has 
succeeded  in  difiusing  to  some  degree,  even  in  New  England,  its 
contempt  for  and  indifference  to  refinement  or  culture,  its  mis- 
trust of  men  who  have  made  politics  a  study,  and  its  faith  in  the 
infallibility  of  majorities,  not  simply  as  a  necessary  political  as- 
Bomption,  but  as  an  ethical  fact.  Its  influence  in  Congress  is  of 
course  paramount,  and  its  influence  on  the  government  every 
year  increases.  It  now  supplies  our  Presidents,  a  large  body  of 
our  legislators,  and  a  large  portion  of  our  army.  It  gives  its 
tone  to  the  national  thought,  and  its  direction  to  the  national 
policy.  And  as  might  be  expected,  it  has,  with  its  rude,  wild 
energy,  its  excess  of  animal  life,  completely  overwhelmed  the 
tliinkers  of  the  older  States,  and  driven  most  of  them  into  pri- 
nte  life,  and  taken  upon  itself  to  represent  American  democ- 
racy to  the  world.  American  democracy  is  thus  made  answer* 
able  by  superficial  observers  for  faults  which  flow  not  from  its 
own  nature,  but  from  the  outward  circumstances  of  some  of 
those  who  live  under  it. 

We  need  hardly  say,  that  we  are  very  far  from  asserting  that 
the  state  of  society  which  we  have  been  describing  as  "  West- 
em  "  can  be  predicated  literally  either  of  the  whole  West  or 
of  any  part  of  it.  There  is  probably  not  a  village  in  it  of  which 
our  picture  is  true  in  every  particular.  There  are  doubtless  to 
be  found  in  every  district  many  departures  from  the  general 
tfpe  which  we  have  sketched,  many  modifications  effected  by 
the  presence  of  cultivated  people,  or  by  the  extraordinary  intel- 
ligence and  unusually  favorable  antecedents  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. What  we  have  endeavored  to  portray  is  the  general 
features  of  society  in  new  countries  which  have  been  subjected 
to  the  ordinary  agencies  of  frontier  life,  and  exempted  from 
the  disturbing  influences  of  older  and  more  finished  organiza- 
tions. And  in  so  far  as  our  sketch  is  inaccurate  as  applied  to 
the  new  States  of  the  Union,  to  the  same  extent  will  our  de- 
scription of  their  influence  on  the  East  require  modification. 
Tlie  study  of  society  is  not  one  of  the  exact  sciences  ;  and  the 
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utmost  that  the  most  careful  inquirer  can  hope  for  ii  an  approzi- 
mation  to  the  truth.  This  is  all  that  we  pretend  to  have  achieted 
in  the  present  instance,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

In  so  far  as  the  influence  exercised  by  that  portion  of  the 
population  which  is  immersed  in  the  cares  and  toils  of  frontier 
life  on  the  national  character,  or  manners,  or  politics,  or  litera- 
ture, or  oratory,  has  been  deteriorating  or  obstnictiTe,  it  is, 
of  course,  fair  matter  for  regret  to  all  friends  of  rational  pro- 
gress. But  those  who  are  most  disheartened  by  the  contem- 
plation of  its  effects  may  find  abundant  consolation  in  the  con- 
sideration tliat  its  action  is  but  temporary,  and  Uiat  every  day 
that  passes  weakens  its  force  and  hastens  its  disappearance.  The 
greatest  fault  of  new  countries  is  their  newness,  and  for  this  the 
great  remedy  is  time.  As  soon  as  the  population  gets  settled 
in  its  seat,  and  its  attention  has  ceased  to  be  distracted  by  a 
multiplicity  of  prizes,  and  its  energies  to  be  absorbed  iu  the 
mere  struggle  for  shelter  and  food,  the  polishing  process  b^ 
gins.  Tliis  struggle,  if  it  have  hardened  the  hands,  and  tanned 
the  foreheads,  and  roughened  the  manners  of  diose  engaged  in 
it,  has  also  most  certainly  developed  qualities  which,  if  they 
do  not  themselves  constitute  national  greatness,  are  its  only 
sure  and  lasting  foundation.  No  friend  of  democracy  who  hu 
watched  the  course  of  the  West  in  this  war  can  help  feeling 
his  blood  stirred  and  his  hopes  strengthened  by  the  vigor  with 
which  it  has  thrown  itself  into  the  strife,  and  the  great  richnev 
of  the  blood  and  brain  which  it  has  sent  into  the  arena.  All 
the  great  generals  of  the  war  are  Western  men.  No  higher  ca- 
pacity for  organization,  for  conceiving  great  enterprises,  and 
conducting  them  with  courage  and  fortitude,  accuracy  and 
punctuality,  has  been  displayed  than  in  those  mushroom  com- 
munities which  yesterday  were  not.  And  if  we  turn  from  the 
military  to  the  political  field,  we  find  everywhere  the  most  strik- 
ing proofs  of  the  sagacity,  foresight,  patriotism,  and  tenacity  of 
their  population.  We  wish  we  could  say  there  had  been  exhib- 
ited in  the  East  so  general,  profound,  and  just  an  appreciation 
of  the  remoter  bearings  of  this  great  contest,  of  its  possible  in- 
fluence on  society  and  government,  as  has  been  exhibited  in  the 
West. 

There  are  no  fundamental  characteristics  of  ^an  imperial 
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isoo^^'  wbieli  die  people  of  the  new  States  have  not  revealed ; 
Md  thos*  ■   them  best  see  in  the  progress  they  are 

now  makii^  ^  ^ou  to  ftiel  satisfied  that  the  great  material 
i&reiigtb  vhich  tbey  arc  developiug  will  be,  erelong,  eontroUed 
ind  directed  V  v  high  order  of  cultivation,  both  tntellect- 

Hal  and  a»8th  i  perhaps  richer,  more  varied,  and  more 

origiaal  in  many  of  its  manifestations  than  any  that  has  been 
8e«ii  ia  trii  '  If  the  V'        '  mid  in  future  answer  all 

ibe  dema:.  ci  it  bye;  m  with  the  alacrity  and 

iiiecets  with  wliicli  it  has  answered  those  made  on  it  by  the  po- 
litical erUis  Uirongh  which  we  are  now  passing,  the  human  . 
moe  would,  in  a  very  sburt  time,  be  even  more  indebted  to  it  I 
than  tbe  nation  is  already. 

If,  indei^d,  tlie  defects  whicli  >  observers  see,  and  many 

of  which  Americans  acknowl  i  deplore,  in  the  politics 

and  wodtif  of  tlie  United  States  were  fairly  chargeablo  to  de- 
tiMK:nicy, — if  "tli  '       '      uality"  were  necessarily  fatal 

to  OJiccDence  in  tl  n  literature,  to  simplicity  and 

force  in  oratory,  to  fruitiul  exploration  in  the  fields  of  science, 
lo  gtatwnianf»hip  in  the  government,  to  discipline  in  the  army,  . 
lo  grifit  and  digiiity  in   social  intercourse,  to  subordination  ^ 
lo  Uvfiii  auUiority,  and  to  self*restraint  in  the  various  rela- 
tuMa  of  life,  —  the  future  of  the  world  would  be  such  as  no  J 
(Hiuidof  the  race  would  wish  to  contemplate:  for  the  spread  ' 
of  democcaey  is  on  all  sides  acknowledged  to  be  irresistible. 
Bfen  Ihi^^e  who  watch  its  advance  with  most  fear  and  fore- 
boding confass  that  most  civilized  nations  must  erelong  suo- 
etamb  lo  tl»  sway.     Its  progress  in  some  countries  may  be 
W      *  '       .  but  it  is  constant  in  all ;  and  it  is  accel- 

:it  il  agencies,  —  the  Christian  religion  and 

.  uf  pohtical  economy. 

'        doctrine  that  men,  however  unequal  in  their 
t  I'^'ir  gifts  on  earth,  arc  of  e^ual  value  in  the  eyes 

of  tiMur  Creatar^aud  are  entitled  to  respect  and  consideration, 
iflbr^o  otlicr  reason,  for  the  simple  one  thai  they  are  human 
ioakt  knig  as  it  bat  been  [treached,  haa,  strange  to  say,  onlyj 
vary  lately  begun  to  exercii»c  an/  perceptible  uiiluenoe  on  poli^ 
lies,     ^    '   '  ''   '       '  "    ^^  '    cighUjen] 

bun  .  in   tiam 
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romance  of  poets,  in  the  dreams  of  philosophers  and  (he  schemes 
of  philanthropists.  But  it  is  now  found  in  the  cabinets  of  kingi 
and  statesmen,  on  the  floor  of  parliament-houses,  and  in  the 
most  secret  of  diplomatic  conferences.  It  gives  shape  and  foun- 
dation to  nearly  every  great  social  reform,  and  its  voice  is 
heard  above  the  roar  of  every  revolution. 

And  it  derives  invaluable  aid  in  keeping  its  place  and  ex- 
tending  its  influence  in  national  councils  from  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  study  of  political  economy,  a  science  which  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  men  are  free  and  independent.  There  is 
hardly  one  of  its  principles  which  is  applicable  to  any  state  of 
society  in  which  each  individual  is  not  master  of  his  own  ao> 
tions  and  sole  guardian  of  his  own  welfare.  In  a  communitj 
in  which  the  relations  of  its  members  are  regulated  by  status 
and  not  by  contract,  it  has  no  place  and  no  value.  And  the 
natural  result  of  the  study  and  discussion  which  the  ablest 
thinkers  have  expended  on  it  during  the  last  eighty  years  has 
been  to  place  before  the  civilized  world  in  the  strongest  light 
the  prodigious  impulse  which  is  given  to  human  energy  smd 
forethought  and  industry,  and  the  great  gain  to  society  at  large, 
which  results  from  the  recognition  in  legislation  of  the  capacity, 
as  well  as  of  the  right,  of  each  human  being  to  seek  his  own 
happiness  in  his  own  way.  Of  course  no  political  system  in 
whicli  this  principle  has  a  place  can  long  avoid  conceding  to 
all  who  live  under  it  equality  before  the  law  ;  and  from  equality 
before  the  law  to  the  possession  of  an  equal  share  in  the  making 
of  the  laws,  there  is,  as  everybody  must  see  who  is  familiar 
with  modern  history,  but  a  very  short  step. 

If  this  spread  of  democracy,  however,  was  sure,  as  its  ene- 
mies maintain,  to  render  great  attainments  and  great  excel- 
lence impossible  or  rare,  to  make  literary  men  sloveiriy  and 
inaccurate  and  tasteless,  artists  mediocre,  professors  of  science 
dull  and  unenterprising,  and  statesmen  conscienceless  and 
ignorant,  it  would  threaten  civilization  with  such  danger  that 
no  friend  of  progress  could  wish  to  see  it.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  on  wliat  it  is,  either  in  history  or  human  nature,  that 
this  apprehension  is  (bunded.  M.  de  Tocqueville  and  all  his 
followers  take  it  for  granted  that  the  great  incentive  to  excel- 
lence, in  all  countries  in  which  excellence  is  found,  is  the  pal- 
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and  0Qcouragemont  of  an  artstocracjr ;  that  democracy 
b  getierany  c-  *  '  with  mediocritj.  But  where  is  the  proof 
of  Ibii  ?    Tli<  9V6  to  exertioti  which  is  widest,  most  con* 

atml,  and  most  powerful  in  its  operatiou  in  ail  civilized  couu- 
tma,  IS  the  desire  of  distinction  ;  and  this  may  be  composed 
dllier  of  love  of  fame  or  lore  of  wealth,  or  of  both.  In  literary* 
and  artistic  and  scientific  pursuits,  sometimes  the  strongest  in- 
fluence is  eierted  by  a  love  of  the  subject.  But  it  may  be  safely 
aid  thai  no  man  has  ever  yet  labored  in  any  of  the  higher  ealt  1 
inf  9  ta  whom  the  applause  atid  appreciation  of  bis  fellows  was  | 
1104  otM>  of  the  sweetest  rewards  of  his  exertions.  There  is 
proMbly  not  a  masterpiece  in  existence,  either  in  literature  or 
in  art,  probubly  few  discoveries  in  science  have  ever  been  made, 
vhkh  wfj  do  not  owe  in  a  large  measure  to  the  love  of  distinc- 
1mm*  Wlio  paiutfi  pictures,  or  has  ever  painted  them^  that  they 
nuty  deli^l  no  eye  but  his  own  ?  Who  writes  books  for  the 
laere  pleatitre  of  teeing  his  thoughts  on  paper  ?  Who  discov- 
m  or  uiTents,  and  is  willing,  provided  the  world  is  the  better 
of  Itti  discoveries  or  inventions,  that  another  should  enjoy  the 
boDor?  Fame  has,  in  shorty  been  in  all  ages  and  in  all  coun- 
tiiet  reoognisKd  as  one  of  the  strongest  springs  of  human 


^  Tb«  fl|)ur  Uiot  doth  the  clear  npirtt  raise 
To  foom  de%ht  and  live  laborioiw  daya,**  — 

MMle&tog  toUy  robbing  danger  and  poverty  and  even  death 
itself  of  tliair  terrors. 

And  what  b  there,  we  would  ask,  in  the  nature  of  demo- 
qnUic  institutions,  that  should  render  this  great  spring  of  action 
powerloiv,  that  sltould  deprive  glory  of  all  radiance,  and  put 
snbiliu  to  sleep  7  Ib  it  not  notorious,  on  the  contrary,  that 
oMiol^tbe  mo9t  marked  peculiarities  of  democratic  society,  or 
of  a  aociety  drifUng  towards  democracy,  is  the  &re  of  competi* 
tbo  vbich  rageti  in  it,  the  Tevercd  anxiety  which  possesses  all  < 
Iti  members  to  T\m  al>ove  the  dead  level  to  which  the  law  is 
0ver  leeking  to  confine  them,  and  by  some  brilliant  Htroke  or 
other  become  tomotinng  higher  and  more  remarkable  than 
Iketr  Wiowi  ?  Tlio  doeret  of  that  great  restlessness,  which  is 
OQ^  nf  '^'~  "I'^l  disagreeable  accompaniments  of  life  in  deoMH 
craiii  .i!a,  is  in  fact  due  to  the  eagemesa  of  everybody  to  | 
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grasp  the  prizes  of  which  in  aristocratic  countries  only  the  few 
liave  much  chance.  And  in  no  other  society  is  success  more 
worshipped)  is  distinction  of  any  kind  more  wildly  flattered 
and  caressed.  Where  is  the  successful  author,  or  artist,  or  dis- 
coverer, the  subject  of  greater  homage  than  in  France  or  Ameri- 
ca? And  yet  in  both  the  principle  of  equality  reigns  supreme; 
and  his  advancement  in  the  social  scale  has  gone  on  pari  passu 
in  every  country  with  the  spread  of  democratic  ideas  and  man- 
ners. Grub  Street  was  the  author's  retreat  in  the  aristocratic 
ago ;  in  this  democratic  one,  he  is  welcome  at  the  King's  ta- 
ble, and  sits  at  the  national  council-board.  In  democratic  so- 
cieties, in  fact,  excellence  is  the  first  title  to  distinction ;  in 
aristocratic  ones,  there  are  two  or  three  others  which  are  far 
stronger,  and  which  must  be  stronger,  or  aristocracy  could  not 
exist.  The  moment  you  acknowledge  that  the  highest  social 
position  ought  to  be  the  reward  of  the  man  who  has  the  most 
talent,  you  make  aristocratic  institutions  impossible.  But  to 
make  the  thirst  for  distinction  lose  its  power  over  the  human 
heart,  you  must  do  something  more  than  establish  equality  of 
conditions  ;  you  must  recast  human  nature  itself. 

Nor  does  the  view  which  M.  de  Tocqueville  takes,  and  which 
Mr.  Mill  in  his  ^^Dissertations  and  Discussions  "seems  to  share, 
of  the  character  of  the  literature  which  democratic  societies 
are  likely  to  call  for,  or  have  supplied  to  them,  derive  much 
support  from  experience.  Mr.  Mill  says,  tiiat  in  a  democratio 
society 

^  There  is  a  greatly  augmented  number  of  moderate  successes,  fewer 
great  literary  and  scientific  reputations.  Elementary  and  popular  trea- 
tises are  immensely  multiplied ;  superficial  information  far  more  widely 
diflused ;  but  there  are  fewer  who  devote  themselves  to  thought  for  ils 
own  sake,  and  pursue  in  retirement  those  profounder  researches,  the 
results  of  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  few.  Literary  produc- 
tioiis  are  seldom  highly  finished ;  they  are  got  up  to  be  read  by  many, 
and  to  be  read  but  once.  If  the  work  sells  for  a  day,  the  authoi^s  time 
and  pains  will  be  better  laid  out  in  writing  a  second,  than  in  improving 
the  first." 

There  could  scarcely  bo  a  better  answer  to  this  than  the  im- 
mense sale  which  the  works  of  both  Mr.  Mill  liimself  and 
of  M.  de  Tocqueville  meet  with  here  and  in  England.    They 
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are  both  philosophical  and  higlily  finished,  and  yet  they  are 
rfiiid  and  studied  by  thousands  in  the  two  countries  in  which 
domocracy  is  eithor  triumpliant  or  rapidly  spreading.  Illus- 
tn^tions  of  tlie  same  kind  might,  if  we  had  Bpace,  be  indefi- 
Dltoly  multiplied.  We  will  mention  only  one  other.  If  we 
lake  that  branch  of  literature,  history,  in  which  more  than 
mat?!  others  uecuracy  and  research  are  essential,  in  which  pains- 
taking  and  industry  and  careful  attention  to  details  are  abso- 
lulely  necessary  to  give  the  result  any  real  value,  what  do  we 
find?  Why,  that  it  is  a  field  of  inquiry  which,  until  demo- 
oralie  limes,  was  barely  scratched  over,  and  that  it  is  for  the 
gmlification  and  instruction  of  this  much  despised  democratic 
*•  many  "  that  it  has  been  for  the  first  time  deeply  ploughed  and 
rrirrfnlly  cultivated.  There  is,  we  believe,  hardly  a  single  his- 
I.  .*4il  work  comfKjsed  prior  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  ex- 
cept perhaps  Gibbon's,  which,  judged  by  the  standard  that 
the  '     1  of  our  day  has  set  up,  would  not,  though  written 

for  *  /■  be  pronDunced  careless,  slipshod,  or  superficial. 

Orole^  Hatlam,  Motley,  Prescott,  Martin,  Niebuhr,  MommseUi 
the  most  laborious,  accurate,  and  critical  historical  inquirers  the 
world  has  yet  seen,  have  been  produced  by  a  democratic  age, 
and  hate  written  for  a  democratic  public.  Compare  them  as 
to  thorotighoess  and  completeness  with  any  of  tlteir  predeces- 
mtt^  of  any  age,  and  you  are  astonished  by  the  contrast;  and 
yet  millions  read  and  admire  them.  So  also  the  first  attempt 
to  apply  the  historical  method  to  the  study  of  the  philosophy 
of  law  has  been  made  within  two  or  three  years,  and  the  result 
b  a  work  of  extraordinary  profundity,  which  is  in  everybody's 
bands.     ^''  '  ^    l>y  looking  into  other  branches  of  kuowl- 

e4g9,  pri  inrrable  examples  of  the  same  kind,  all  go- 

ing id  sbow^  in  our  opinion,  that  although  there  is,  and  will 
alwaya  tie  in  every  democratic  community,  an  immense  mass 
of  slipshod,  careless  writing  and  speaking,  the  demand  for  ac- 
curacy, for  finish,  perhaps  not  in  form,  but  certainly  in  sub- 
a^noe,  for  completeness  in  all  efforts  to  discover  truth  ou 
enlifcbten  mankind,  so  far  from  diminishing,  grows  wiUi  thM 
id  of  knowledge  and  the  multiplication  of  readers*  I 

i  !  '  vho,  while  aoknov^    ■        •  that  tliM 
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cial  or  political  organization,  yet  maintain  that  to  excel  in  the 
arts,  sciencei  or  literature  requires,  leisure,  and  tlie  possessiou 
of  leisure  implies  the  possession  of  fortune.  This  men  in  a  dem- 
ocratic society  cannot  have,  because  the  absence  of  great  he- 
reditary wealth  is  necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of  democracy. 
Every  man,  or  nearly  every  man,  must  toil  for  a  living ;  and 
therefore  it  becomes  impossible  for  him  to  gratify  the  thirst  for 
distinction,  let  him  feel  it  ever  so  strongly.  The  attention  he 
can  give  to  literature  or  art  or  science  must  be  too  desultory 
and  hasty,  his  mental  training  too  defective,  to  allow  him  to 
work  out  valuable  results,  or  conduct  important  researches. 
To  achieve  great  things  in  these  fields,  it  is  said  and  insinuated, 
men  must  be  elevated,  by  the  possession  of  fortune,  above  the 
vulgar,  petty  cares  of  life ;  their  material  wants  must  be  pro- 
vided for  before  they  can  concentrate  their  thoughts  with  the 
requisite  intensity  on  the  task  before  them.  Therefore  it  is  to 
aristocracy  we  must  look  for  any  great  advance  in  these  pursuits. 
The  history  of  literature  and  art  and  philosophy  is,  how- 
ever, very  far  from  lending  confirmation  to  this  opinion.  If  it 
teaches  us  anything,  it  teaches  us  that  the  possession  of  lebure, 
far  from  having  helped  men  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  seems 
to  have  impeded  them.  Those  who  have  pursued  it  most  suc- 
cessfully are  all  but  invariably  those  who  have  pursued  it  under 
difiiculties.  The  possession  of  great  wealtli  no  doubt  gives 
facilities  for  study  and  cultivation  which  the  mass  of  mankind 
do  not  possess ;  but  it  at  tlie  same  time  exerts  an  influence  on 
the  character  which,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  renders  the 
owner  unwilling  to  avail  himself  of  them.  We  owe  to '  the 
Roman  aristocracy  the  great  fabric  of  Roman  jurisprudence ; 
but,  since  their  time,  what  has  any  aristocracy  done  for  art  and 
literature,  or  law  ?  They  have  for  over  a  thousand  years  been 
in  possession  of  nearly  tlie  whole  resources  of  every  country  in 
Europe.  They  have  had  its  wealth,  its  libraries,  its  archives, 
its  teachers,  at  their  disposal ;  and  yet  was  there  ever  a  more 
pitiful  record  than  the  list  of  "  Royal  and  Noble  Authors." 
One  can  hardly  help  being  astonished,  too,  at  the  smallness  and 
paltriness  of  Uie  legacies  which  the  aristocracy  of  the  aristo- 
cratic age  has  bequeathed  to  this  democratic  age  which  is  suc- 
ceeding it.    It  has,  indeed,  handed  down  to  us  many  glorious 
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tf    '  '  ^v^  and  inspiring  examples  of  courage  and 

(o  o  ^'^y*     The  democratic  world  would   cer- 

laioly  be  worse  off  than  it  is  if  it  never  heard  of  the  Cid^  or 
Bayard  '-i  Gue&clin,  of  Montrose,  or  Harapdeu,  or  BmselL 
fiat  V,  ^  it  left  behind  it  Tor  which  the  luTer  of  art  may  bo 

Uuuikfult  by  which  htarature  has  been  made  richer^  philosophy 
more  rmore  fruitful?     The  painting  and  sculpture  of 

modf  t  {»e  owe  not  only  their  glory,  but  their  very  exiat- 

«nca,  iu  the  labors  of  poor  and  obscure  men.  The  great  archi- 
lectural  monuments  by  whicli  its  soil  is  covered  wero  hardly 
any  of  tlicm  tlic  product  of  aristocratic  feeling  or  liberality* 
M  we  except  a  few  palaces  and  a  few  fortresses,  we  owe  nearly 
ill  of  '  t(»  the  labor  or  the  genius  or  the  piety  of  the  dem- 
oeni.'  which  grew  up  in  tlie  midst  of  feudalism.     If  we 

take  away  from  the  sum  total  of  the  monuments  of  Conti- 
nental art  all  that  was  created  by  the  Italian  republics,  the 
OOOlttMsrcial  towns  of  Germany  and  Flanders,  and  the  com- 
niiines  of  France,  and  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  illustrioui 
ohKure,  I'  'kinder  would  form  a  result  poor  and  pitiful 

indeed.     •  y  say  much  the  same  thing  of  every  great  work 

in  littitnture,  and  every  great  discovery  in  science.  Few  of 
Ibom  have  been  produced  by  men  of  leisure,  nearly  all  by  those 
vlioifite  life  was  a  long  struggle  to  escape  from  the  vulgarest  and 
mot^t  i^ordid  care^.  And  what  is  perhaps  most  remarkable  of 
all  is,  thai  the  Catliolic  Church,  the  greatest  triumph  of  organ- 
mug  g«*iiius,  the  most  impressive  example  of  the  power  of 
€30mbinatiou  and  of  discipline  which  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
wa»  built  up  and  bus  l>een  maintained  by  the  labors  of  men 
drawn  Irom  the  humblest  ranks  of  society. 

AriMocracy  applied  itself  exclusively  for  ages  to  the  profee*- 
•ion  of  arnji$*  If  there  was  anything  at  which  it  might  have 
eeamtsd  bopclesa  for  democracy  to  compete  with  it,  it  was  in  the 
raiding,  fraudngt  and  liandlijig  of  armies.  But  the  very  first 
time  Uiat  a  detuocratic  society  found  itself  compelled  to  wnge 
war  In  dofcnoe  of  its  own  idoas^  it  displayed  a  force,  an  origi- 
r  and  rapidity  of  conception,  iu  this,  to  \l^  new 
I  ii  speiadily  laid  Europe  at  it«  feet     And  the  great 

T  art  of  war»  be  it  over  remembered^  vras  born  iu 

I  nty  and  bn»d  in  poverty.  i 
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Nor,  long  as  men  of  leisure  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
art  of  government,  have  they  made  any  contributions  worth 
mentionmg  to  political  science.  They  have  displayed,  indeed, 
'  consummate  skill  and  tenacity  in  pursuing  any  line  of  policy 
on  which  they  have  once  deliberately  fixed ;  but  all  the  great 
political  reforms  have  been,  though  often  carried  into  effect  by 
aristocracies,  conceived,  agitated,  and  forced  on  the  acceptance 
of  the  government  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  The  idea 
of  equality  before  the  law  was  originated  in  France  by  literary 
men.  In  England,  the  slave-trade  was  abolished  by  the  labors 
of  the  middle  classes.  The  measure  met  with  the  most  vigor- 
ous opposition  in  the  House  of  Ijords.  The  emancipation  of 
the  negroes.  Catholic  emancipation,  Parliamentary  reform,  law 
reform,  especially  the  reform  in  the  criminal  law,  free  trade, 
and,  in  fact,  nearly  every  change  which  has  had  for  its  object 
the  increase  of  national  happiness  and  prosperity,  has  been  con- 
ceived by  men  of  low  degree,  and  discussed  and  forced  on  the 
upper  classes  by  men  busy  about  many  other  things. 

We  are,  however,  very  far  from  believing  that  democratie 
society  has  no  dangers  or  defects.  What  we  have  been  endeav- 
oring to  show  is,  that  the  inquiry  into  their  nature  and  num- 
ber has  been  greatly  impeded  by  the  natural  disposition  of  for- 
eign observers  to  take  the  United  States  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
what  democracy  is  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
The  enormous  extent  of  unoccupied  land  at  our  disposal,  which 
raises  every  man  in  the  community  above  want,  by  affording  a 
ready  outlet  for  surplus  population,  is  constantly  spoken  of  as 
a  condition  wholly  favorable  to  the  democratic  experiment,^ 
more  favorable  than  could  possibly  offer  itself  elsewhere.  In 
so  far  as  it  contributes  to  the  general  happiness  and  comfort,  it 
no  doubt  makes  the  work  of  government  easy ;  but  what  we 
think  no  political  philosopher  ought  to  forget  is,  that  it  also 
offers  serious  obstacles  to  the  settlement  of  a  new  society  on  a 
firm  basis,  and  produces  a  certain  appearance  of  confusion  and 
mstability,  both  in  manners  and  ideas,  which  unfit  it  to  fur- 
nish a  l)asis  for  any  inductions  of  much  value  as  to  the  tenden- 
cies to  defects  either  of  an  equality  of  conditions  or  of  demo- 
cratic institutions. 
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abt.  XI.— critical  notices. 


1.  — J  Bepovi  of  the  D$hGA$M  and  Proceedingg  in  the  Secret  Semons  of 
the  Ckmftr€nc€  Convention  for  proposing  Amendments  to  the  Consti* 
tMian  of  the  United  States,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  Fehruar^^ 
A>  />•  18I>U  Bj  L,  E,  Chittenden,  one  of  ibe  Delegates,  New 
York:  D.  Appletoo  and  Company.     1864.     8vo.     pp.  6*26. 

As,Tnai?QIl  the  **  Peace  Conference/'  as  it  wiw  termed,  held  in  Wash* 
ittgloii  In  Fcbmaiy,  1861,  had  no  great  efiect  upon  Uie  <x>urse  of  national 
B«!  m  was  speedrly  turned  from  iL  by  ibe  rapid 

r  concern,  yet  \u,  assembling  and  proceed^ 
*  among  the  most  remarkable  political  incidents  of  the  period, 
hold  a  prominent  place  in  its  historical  record.  Mn  Cbitt«nden 
baa,  therefore,  performed  a  good  work  tn  publishing  this  Report  oi  the 
and  Proceeding*  of  the  Conference,  Besides  its  value  as  an 
i  oC  the  Convention,  it  has  a  still  greater  value  as  a  reconl  of  the 
I  held  and  declared  by  representative  men  from  both  seetioiiB  of 
the  eonniry  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  nadon  jus^  before  the  beginning 
of  the  civd  war,  lutd  to  the  measures  which  were  required  by  I  be  exi* 
gviDGiec  of  the  moment  The  volume  is  a  most  striking  monument  of 
the  ODoditionji  of  feeling  and  thought  then  existing*  It  is  a  landmark 
Mf  li  th*  honndary  between  the  old  and  the  new  order  of  thtngs,  be^ 
tW€BO  peace  and  war,  between  the  past  and  the  present.  It  server*  to 
Biasons  iIm;  ctiangea  which  have  been  wrought  in  gentiroent  and  eonvic- 
tkm  daring  the  last  four  years.  It  indicates  the  progress  in  tlie  political 
«diteation  of  the  nation  which  has  been  effected  under  the  stem  tiutioii 
of  war. 

The  CoiiveDtion  assembled  in  pursuance  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the 

nrneral  Aasembly  of  Virginia  on  the  19th  of  Janui4r>%  inviting  the  Statea 

;  *mai  Commi^ioncra  to  meet  in  Wasiiingtjon  *^  to  unite  in  an  earnest 

in  in  the  spirit  in  which  , 
latently  with  \is  princi*'^ 
^\^*s  to  a»  to  atlord  (o  tiie  people  of  tlie  biavc-holding  States  adequate 
gnumntW  fcvr  tite  »ecurjty  of  tbcir  rights.**     Fourtircn  Frre  States  and  i 
itvu  SlavR  States  were  represented  by  one  hundre<I  and  thlrty*oi 
GcNBiniMionerSy  Apputnt<^  by  the  Lt^hitureai  or  Governors  of  the  re*l 
uptethri  Statce,     Hcven  Statea  had  already^  at  the  time  of  ttti  aiisem^ ' 
httflf^  Mceded  from  the  Uniun.    The  rt*adlues»  of  the  Free  States  to 
liBMto  to  the  pn  •  -  ■•'  '?f  Virginia  affords  a  convincing  indication  of  the 
digpoiifkffi  uf  If  t:  to  iafl«fy^  the  South,  and  to  averts  if  potsibh^J 
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the  calamities  with  which  the  coarse  of  the  Soothern  leaders  then  threat- 
ened the  nation.  The  North  had  not  yet  ankamed  its  old  and  deep-worn 
habit  of  *^  compromise  "  and  "  conciliatioa.''  Although  it  had  declared 
over  and  over  again^  in  the  most  authoritative  manner,  that  it  proposed 
no  interference  with  slavery,  although  this  was  one  of  the  cardinal  doc- 
trines of  the  par^  which  had  triumphed  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  election, 
although  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  had  accepted  this  doctrine  in  the  frankest 
terms,  yet  this  election  was  made  the  pretext  by  the  Southern  conspira- 
tors for  carrying  out  their  long-cherished  scheme  ci  a  slave-empire,  on 
the  vague  plea  that  the  rights  of  the  South  were  thereby  endai^eied 
and  invaded. 

The  real  question  at  issue  was  not  interference  with  slavery,  bat 
whether  it  should  be  extended;  and  under  the  pressors  of  Soutlieni 
threats  and  Northern  fears,  Congress  had  proceeded  at  the  eessioo  iob> 
sequent  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  to  organise  three  new  Territories 
without  a  word  respecting  slavery,  ^and  in  such  manner  as  left  the 
South  in  full  possession  of  all  the  rights  accruing  to  her  from  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  as  expounded  in  the  Dred  Scott  dedsion."  It  pro- 
posed to  admit  New  Mexico  (then  including  Arisona)  with  such  a  Ooo- 
stitution  as  its  people  might  adopt,  whether  it  established  slavery  or 
not.  It  pa:ised  a  resolve  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Conatitation, 
wliicli,  being  ratified  by  the  required  proportion  of  the  States,  would 
preclude  Congress  from  the  exercise  of  any  power  of  interference  with 
shivery  in  the  States.  The  whole  North  was  ready  to  join  in  the  call 
for  a  Convention  of  the  States,  to  consider  such  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  as  would  secure  the  South  in  the  possession  of  its  rights. 
It  was  in  the  temper  to  yield  many  of  the  legitimate  fruits  of  its  politi- 
cal triumph.  It  made  effort  after  effort  to  preserve  peace  and  the 
Union,  but  in  vain ;  for  the  South  demanded  the  whole  or  nothing.  It . 
would  rule  or  ruin. 

The  very  call  for  the  Peace  Convention  was  an  indication  of  its 
spirit  Virginia  invited,  not  the  States  of  the  Union,  but  *^  the  States 
of  this  Confederacy/'  **  to  afford  the  people  of  the  Slave-holding  States 
adequate  guaranties  for  the  security  of  their  rights."  As  if  new  gnar- 
anticH  were  needed,  or  could  be  given.  What  the  South  really  re- 
quired of  the  North  was,  as  Mr.  Greeley  has  well  said,  **  co-operation, 
complicity,  in  the  work  of  extending,  diffusing,  and  fortifying  slnveiy." 
It  required  the  North  to  sacrifice  not  only  its  political,  but  its  moral 
principle:),  to  yield  up  the  defence  of  freedom  and  the  rights  of  free 
speech  nnd  free  labor,  to  stifle  its  conscience,  and  to  deny  its  coovictioos. 

The  Peace  Conference  had  hardly  assembled  before  it  became  obri- 
oos  that  the  great  migority  of  its  Southern  members  had  come  in  the 
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\  tueHher  of  loyalty  lo  the  OocMtitutbn,  nor  of  confluence  in  tbe  loy- 
ally to  H  of  th«  Nonh.  It  appeareil  that  they  would  insist  upon  certain 
^oeecadons,  mnd^  if  these  were  not  (^ranted^  would  not  pledge  thiismselTes 
«r  liieir  States  to  await  any  oi^rt  act  of  aggression  npom  tlietr  rigbts 
befof«  «eoediiig  from  the  Union*  The  Soutliem  members  held  the 
Ibreal  of  diMinJon  and  of  war  oyer  the  Northern,  in  case  their  demands 
wara  not  complied  with.  On  tbe  ninth  day  of  ges^^ion.  a  report  was 
pimeuted  by  the  m£gority  of  a  coniraittec  which  had  been  appointed, 
af  aoe  ntsDber  from  each  State,  recommending  the  adoption  of  seven 
plO|KHied  Arudes  of  Amaudcuent  to  the  ConatltQtion.  Theae  articles 
WV9  baiod  in  fifreat  measure  upon  the  pn>po$ttJond  of  Mr*  Crittenden, 
flunie  totDQ  ti  y  in  ibe  Senftt<5  of  the  United  Staters,  and 

lOMyim  at  tik' '  '    ^mpromiae-    Stripped  of  Tcrbiage,  they  were, 

in  feet,  to  tba  following  elfect :  —  that  slavery  shoold  be  recognized  in 
in  the  Constitution,  thereby  nationalizing  it ;  that  f^lavery  should 

[  only  be  permitted,  but  eatabUshed  and  gtiamnteed  under  the  national 
n,  111  all  Territories  of  the  Union  south  of  36**  30' ;  that  Congress 
lliis  Con^utution  should  have  no  power  to  regulate  or  interfere 
with  slavery,  either  in  the  States  or  Territones,  or  in  places  under  the 
ezdmife  juriediolion  of  the  United  States ;  that  these  amendments  and 
tkm  daiiaes  in  the  original  Constitution  referring  to  slavery  should  not 
be  ametKled  or  abolished  without  the  consent  of  all  the  States ;  that 
Ooiigraai  ahould  provide  for  payment  to  the  owner  for  fugitive  akveo 
lln  nstto very  wf  whom  was  prevented  or  obstructed. 

Bvtrything  in  the«e  amendmatiti  was  toward  the  making  of  slavery 
Brttotial,  the  forcing  of  the  North  lo  become  partners  in  a  great  »lave- 
botdtiig  Unioa*  It  was  a  scheme  for  the  commifision  of  die  most  out- 
1800081  iniquity  toward  mankind.  It  was  a  delihemte  insult  to  the 
coQacienoc  of  the  nan-alaveholding  portion  of  the  Union.  It  wad  the 
«ll«a|»l  lo  establish  a  slave  despotism  over  the  North.  A  minority  of 
tbe  eomintttiaa  refused  to  join  in  such  a  report  On  their  behalf,  a 
i«piirt  fnm  aubmitlM«  proposing  tlmt  the  Conference  should  n^commend 
In  tbe  Statist  to  apply  to  Congre^  to  call  a  Convention  for  the  propoa* 
ing  of  amendmentu  to  the  Con^tilulionf  in  accordance  with  the  provision 
ill  jii  Fifth  Article*  Mr.  Seddon  of  yirgtnia  (now  the  Secretary  of 
War  in  the  Confederate  Administration)  sttbmitted  at«i  a  minority  re- 
porv  taking  Kill  more  estreme  Pro-Slavery  groom!  than  the  report  of 

Tb<*  debate  opon  those  reports  showed  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  Ibiraumioiit  aetton  in  the  Convention.  Its  memben»  were  divided 
Intn  Iwof  psrticM,  two  from  each  section  of  the  country ;  —  tJie  extreoia 
Fro-SLtf  eiT  m^n.  led  hj  Mr.  Scddon^  whose  loyalty  to  the  Uiilan 


i 
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not  to  be  secured  bj  any  possible  concession ;  the  Border-State  SkTery 
men,  led  bj  Mr.  Wickliffe  of  Kentucky,  who  were  loyal  to  a  Pfeo- 
Slavery^Union  ;  the  Northern  Democratic  Pro-Slavery  men,  ready  §ar 
any  concession  to  the  demands  of  the  South ;  and  the  Northern  Anti- 
Slavery  men,  who  were  heartily  loyal  to  the  Union  as  it  was,  bat  who 
would  concede  no  new  guaranties  to  slavery  nnder  the  Union. 

^Inr  my  deliberate  judgment,"  said  Mr.  Seddon,  ^the  Union  and  the 
Constitution  as  they  now  stand  are  unsafe  for  the  people  of  the  Soath, 
— >  unsafe  without  other  guaranties,  which  will  give  them  actnal  power 
instead  of  mere  paper  rights.*'  —  ^^  Yon  cannot  demand  anything  of  ut  at 
the  North,"  replied  Mr.  Boutwell  of  Massachusetts,  ^  that  we  will  not 
grant,  unless  it  involves  a  sacrifice  of  our  principles.  These  we  shall 
not  sacrifice If  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  cannot  be  pre- 
served and  effectually  maintained  without  these  new  gnarantiea  for 
slavery,  the  Union  is  not  worth  preserving. ....  But  the  North  wiD 
never  consent  to  the  separation  of  the  States." — ^  At  the  Souths"  said 
Mr.  Guthrie  of  Kentucky,  <<  we  ask  for  our  rights  under  tke  Ocnuiiim- 
Han.  If  the  question  is  decided  against  us,  tre  know  how  to  iahi  eon 
of  ourselves,*'  Here  was  the  old  slave-driving  tone  so  familiar  once  in 
Congress ;  and  it  was  answered  by  the  old  whine  and  cringe  of  the 
Northern  '<  whipped  spaniels."  "  I  have  read,"  said  Mr.  White  of  Penn- 
sylvania, ^  and  carefully  considered  all  the  proposed  amendments.  • .  •  • 
I  think  they  are  rather  to  the  advantage  of  the  North.  I  believe  the 
people  of  the  North  will  hasten  cheerfully  to  adopt  them." — ^  These  are 
noble  propositions,"  declared  Mr.  Granger  of  New  York;  ^they  are 
such  as  the  people  expect  and  want"  —  ^  The  country  is  divided,"  said 
Mr.  Rives  of  Virginia.  "  A  people  have  separated  from  another  people. 
Coercion  is  not  a  word  to  he  used  in  this  connection."  —  "  Virginia  will 
not  permit  coercion**  was  the  insolent  declaration  of  Mr.  Seddon.  And 
in  presence  of  this  spirit.  Commodore  Stockton  of  New  Jersey  was  base 
enough  to  sny,  '*  Do  you  talk  here  about  regiments  for  invasion,  for  co- 
ercion,—  you  gentlemen  of  the  North?  You  know  better;  I  know 
better.  For  every  regiment  raised  there  for  coercion,  there  will  be 
another  raised  for  resistance  to  coercion."*  Nor  was  even  this  the 
lowest  depth  to  which  the  Northern  dirt-eaters  descended.     One  of  the 


♦  The  infamoas  letter  of  Franklin  Pierce  to  Jefferson  Daviii  of  Jamury  6, 
1 860,  contains  a  similar  declaration,  made  with  a  Tiew  to  the  Presidential  nomioa- 
tion  of  that  year. 

"  I  have  never  believed/'  said  the  Ex-President,  "  that  actual  ditmptioB  of  tbe 
Union  can  oocar  without  blood ;  and  if,  through  the  madness  of  Northeni  Aboli- 
tionists,  that  dire  calamity  most  come,  the  fighting  will  not  be  along  ICason's  aad 
Dixon's  line  morely.    It  will  be  within  onr  own  borders,  in  our  own  i 
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Cbmmie^Scmt*!^  from  Ntiw  York,  who^u  niime  we  do  not  give,  out  < 
respect  to  hU  later  services  to  Ihe  Union,  made  the  innimoua 
Uiat  New  Etigljiod  wouJd  readily  sacrifice  its  principles  to  its  material 
iBlCft»l8»  •*  I  know  the  people  of  New  England  well  "  said  he.  **  Once 
illOW  tliein  that  U  is  necessary  to  adopt  the^>e  propositions  of  amendment 
Id  order  1o  9ecure  the  permanence  of  the  government  and  to  keep  up 
the  proprrty  and  other  mttterial  interests  of  the  country^  and  they  will 
adopt  them  readily.  You  will  hear  no  more  ^aid  about  slavery  or  pkt- 
It  was  well  that  he  added,  **  I  erpeak  a.s  a  merchant,"  Happily 
other  men  from  New  York  who  had  better  thought^  and 
who  did  not  allow  such  recreancy  to  go  unrebuked.  *^  The  world  id 
^vemrd  by  ideas,  and  not  by  material  interests,"  said  Mr.  Smit 
■  No  sentiment,  no  opinion,  ever  took  a  Ormer  hold  of  the  Norther 
mind,  ever  struck  more  deeply  into  it,  ever  became  more  pervading,  or 
waa  en*r  adopted  aflcr  matnrer  coDsideration,  than  this,  —  that  it  b 
InpoUtic  and  wrong  to  convert  free  territory  into  slave  territory.  Witli 
iOfih  eofiviction$,  the  North  will  never  consent  to  ^uch  conversion." 
*Tbe  oonlest,"  he  added,  *Ms  between  the  owners  of  slaves*  on  the  one 
tide,  and  all  the  frtanmi  of  this  great  nation  on  the  other.  It  is  a 
oontett  br !  "i    great  op:     '        ^  raents  of  civilization,  whether  the 

MMtntry  rl  -^ew^ed  an«J  d  and  ruled  by  the  labor  of  slaves 

or  of  frrrmen." 

Btti  even  mch  a  protest  against  the  disgraceful  opinions  of  some  of 
lia  North«*rn  Commissioiiitrs,  and  even  the  platn,  manly,  and  effective 
praaentmrnt  of  Northern  views  made  by  other  memliers  of  the  Confer- 
moe,  were  not  enough  to  prevent  the  Southern  members  from  being 
permadtTd  that  there  was  a  strong  party  at  the  North  ready  to  submit 
la  wliatover  exactions  might  be  required  of  them,  —  ready  even  to  i 
tttSoath  in  opposition  to  Uie  national  authority  if  exerted  in  behalf  < 
die  integrity  of  llxe  Union,  —  ready  even  to  maintain  the  right  of  i 
oestiofi*  Tlirec  times  in  the  course  of  the  sessions  of  tlie  Conferenc 
propoeittions  were  introduced  in  effect  to  deny  the  right  of  a  State  to 
aacede  frocn  the  Union ;  and  three  timeia,  by  aid  of  the  mnjority  of  the 
CofmaHiiioners  frv>m  Uhode  Island^  Pennsylvaniftt  New  Jeri^ey,  and 
Ohioi  these  propo^itioni^  were  vote*!  down.  Upon  the  men  who  made 
aiich   iipeechoi   as  thcjse  we  tiave  quoted  from,   and   who   cast   such 


Ae  two  c1m64^  ftf  Hciteiu  to  wliom  I  h»vo  referrecL  Those  who  «5tfj'  t«w  mid  Bpout 
CbafticiitiotiA)  obtlinLtionB  will,  if  w«  ffT«r  r««<^h  Ui«  arbitramcat  of  arms,  god  ocea- 
pttdvo  «noii|^i  6t  home/' 

a«di  VA»  rti'j  i1c;:riiit4iSnTi  of  tSis  PHt^Slavtfy  Deaiocrau  of  tho  North  \    It  wa> 
y^n  to  »•  ur  ctfil  war  was  at  hand.    Oat  of  ftaidi  ilhcs  has 
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▼otes  as  these,  rests  not  only  lasting  disgrace,  but  the  heavy  bnrdan  of 
responsibility  for  promoting  that  delusion  in  the  South  which  led  them 
to  fancy  that  the  nation  was  already  lost  to  all  sense  of  dignity  and 
honor,  and  would  consent  to  be  broken  up  without  resistance.  Tbeie 
men  were  the  Northern  agents  of  secession,  the  real  promoters  and 
fosterers  of  war.  God  be  thanked  that  the  people  had  not  sank  ao  low 
as  to  follow  their  counsels  or  adopt  their  policy. 

The  majority  report  of  the  committee,  after  undergoing  some  amend* 
ment,  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Conference  on  the  27th  of  Febmaiy, 
and  the  Conference  adjourned.  Its  recommendations  were  not  acted 
upon  by  Congress,  and,  as  we  have  said,  no  distinct  influence  upon  pub- 
lic action  or  opinion  is  to  be  ascribed  to  its  proceedings. 

We  cannot  too  highly  commend  Mr.  Chittenden's  excellent  Report 
of  the  Debates.  His  work  is  executed  in  a  very  able  and  satia&ctoiy 
manner ;  and  it  is  fortunate  that,  as  the  Convention  refused  to  employ  a 
competent  stenographer  for  the  purpose,  so  careful,  thorough,  and  oom- 
plete  a  Report  was  made  by  one  of  its  own  members. 


%.  — History  of  ih€  AnH-Shwety  Measwru  of  the  ThirtymvetUk  md 
Thirty-eighth  United  States  Qmgressei,  1861-64  JSy  Hbhbt 
Wilson.  Boston:  Walker,  Wise,  and  Company.  1864  ISmow 
pp.  XV.,  384. 

Senator  Wilson  has  added  another  to  his  many  good  services  to  the 
nation  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  by  the  preparation  and  publicatioa 
of  this  volume.  The  rapid  succession,  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  of  military  events  of  the  utmost  interest  and  importance,  has,  in 
some  measure,  drawn  away  the  public  regard  from  the  less  striking,  bat 
not  less  important,  legislative  events  of  the  period.  Such  a  record  as  is 
here  presented  of  Congressional  debate  and  action  is  well  fitted  to  arrest 
attention,  and  to  show  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  in  render^ 
ing  the  laws  of  the  country  consistent  with  the  principles  upon  which  its 
institutions  are  founded.  While  Mr.  Chittenden's  volume,  which  we 
have  just  noticed;  contains  the  report  of  the  last  declarations  and  efforts 
of  the  supporters  of  slavery,  by  which  tlie  legislation  of  Congress  had 
for  two  generations  at  least  been  mainly  directed,  this  volume,  with  a 
striking  contract,  ofiers  to  view  the  first  successful  efforts  of  the  defend- 
ers of  the  rights  of  man  and  of  free  labor  to  put  an  end  to  slavexy,  and 
to  destroy  tluit  power  which,  after  long  degrading  the  country,  finally 
sought  to  ruin  the  government  which  it  had  been  accustomed  to  oontroL 

The  Thirty-seventh  Congress,  the  first  session  of  which  was  held  on 
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Jttljr  4,  I8f>l,  will  have  a  place  in  our  history  rnfenor  to  thnt  of  no  otheri 
Gocigreai.     lu  memhera  represented  tweoty-live  States ;  and  though  m  > 
Ivfi  sii^ority  of  them  were  worthy  representatives  of  the  palnotisni 
Old  ipirit  of  thr  loyal   North,  and  were  posaessed  with  the  de< 
Afcmoii  to  islavery^  ther^  wa<t  a  not  inconsiderable  minority  who  * 
mm  only  opposed  to  the  Adminif^tration,  bnt  held  opinions  in  i^speet  to 
the  war  and  to  slavery  more  confonoed  to  those  of  the  Rebels  than  to 
tlioieof  tnie  loveni  of  the  Union.   The  quefttions  which  were  fureed  upon 
tliii  0nntgra«8,  by  the  condition  of  the  nation,  for  discoseiiin  and  deci9toii|i 
were  of  a  novelty  iind  imjiortance  beyond  all  precedent.     They  related « 
not  only  to  the  carrying  on  of  a  civil  war  of  unparalleled  magnitude,  not 
only  Id  Ilia  matnteiiBtioe  of  the  government  aguinet  a  Eebelliou,  tlie  va^i 
r  end  pfvporckms  of  which  were  of  the  mo»t  alarming  character,  but ' 
)  tci  the  principles  upon  which  tlie  whole  political  fabric  rented,  and 
lo  ibe  measures  requisite  for  the  futare  security,  peace,  and  prosperity 
of  the  nation. 

To  deal  8ijcce*gfii11y  with  the*ie  various  questions  called  for  a  fltatea*-! 
in«n*ihip  thiit  f^hould  be  calm  in  a  period  of  storm,  foreseeing  in  the 
nidfll  of  perplexities  and  obscurities,  steady  in  the  midst  of  alarms*    And 
wMen^  chare  were  no  men  in  either  branch  of  Congress  who  would, 
bj  javttml  oontfcnt^  be  numbered  among  the  rare  stateamen  of  genina 
I  an*  endowed  with  commanding  power  of  intellect  and  strength  of 
diaractert  yet  the  proceedingii  of  tliis  Congress  give  evidence 
of  ft  very  high  degree  of  legislative  judgment  and  capacity  among  ita 
mnbera*     FoUtica  had  become  more  distinctly  a  branch  of  morals  than  , 
ia  common  times.     Moral  principles  were  involved  in  political  aetiofiy ' 
ftfld  ttlKbrded  a  safe  and  intelligible  te^t  of  its  character.     At  such  a 
period  wlien  events  have  roused  the  moral  energies  and  touched  the 
cowcletiee  of  a  people,  great  acts  may  be  accomplished  by  men  not 
great  in  tit  )  to  a  noble  height  by  the  wave  of  popular^ 

eoufliosii  ip  may  be  exhibited  by  those  who  arc  nol-l 

pval  stalesmen. 

Tlie  Cdfigtew  had  mm^n  ro  learn  before  it  advanced  with  that  vij; 
o<»»  <y>fir^  of  legislation  by  which  its  memory  will  be  perpetuated, 
f  ^ire  timid  and  irresolute.     As  it  gained  experience,  and  ^ 

ill — ^  .       :  t  y  the  le>iHontt  of  tlie  war,  the  moral  convictions  of  its  me 
bora  irt    u'    ..    d  their  political  action,  and  were  embodied  in  a  serieo  of  \ 
|ffmctical  inea^urei  of  a  far»reacJiing  arj  ~  /  character. 

Seoalor  Witscii'e  voiume  is  eoncemt  <  ^>se  meaaures  alone  that 

relate  to  •hivery.  In  this  field  the  Thirty-seventh  Congrasa  acoom* 
pikbed  aa  eatraoffdlaafy  worki  The  moeit  important  of  ita  enactiimifii 
Ibr  ftveduoi  waa  die  prolilbitioo  cf  slavery  in  all  the  territoriea  of  Iha] 
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United  States.  This  was  the  true  healing  of  the  nation.  The  old  qiiar* 
rel  could  be  closed  only  in  this  way ;  any  other  settlement  would  bnt 
have  smothered,  not  quenched,  its  fires.  This  provision  for  freedom  was 
accompanied  by  legislation  directly  against  slavery.  Slavery  was  no 
longer  to  shelter  itself  under  the  national  flag.  An  act  was  passed,  by 
which  tl^  slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia  were  emancipated,  and 
slave-holding  in  the  national  capital  made  forever  impossible.  The  Con- 
gress, moreover,  enacted  that  all  slaves  used  for  military  purposes  by 
the  Rebels  should  be  forever  free.  It  pledged  the  faith  of  the  nation  to 
aid  loyal  States  to  emancipate  the  slaves  therein.  It  authorised  the  em- 
ployment of  person3  of  African  descent  in  the  military  service.  It  passed 
the  laws  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  con- 
cerning the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  It  provided  for  the  enrol- 
ment and  drafting  of  black  men  as  well  as  white,  the  law  having  previ- 
ously excluded  the  black  from  the  privilege  of  enrolment  and  service  in 
the  militia.  It  began  the  work  of  making  the  laws  of  the  country  in 
respect  to  persons  consistent  with  the  intention  of  the  Constitution,  and 
worthy  of  a  free  people.  And  these  are  only  a  portion  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  measures  enacted  by  this  memorable  Congress.  The  work  thus 
begun  was  carried  forward  by  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress.  Its  details 
are  to  be  found  in  the  book  before  us.  They  deserve  to  be  studied  by 
every  one  who  desires  to  comprehend  the  inevitable  necessity  of  the 
revolution  through  which  we  are  now  passing  for  the  preservation  of 
all  that  makes  the  national  institutions  dear  and  precious  and  inspiring, 
or  who  would  understand  the  actual  nature  of  the  new  era  of  the  Re- 
public 

Something  yet  remains  to  be  done ;  and  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress, 
now  assembled  for  its  last  session,  has  the  opportunity  to  consummate 
the  crowning  act,  by  which  the  nation  shall  be  wholly  redeemed  to  firee- 
dom  and  to  peace,  and  by  which,  at  length,  the  contradiction  between 
its  principles  and  its  conduct  shall  be  abolished.  If  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passes  the  joint  resolution  submitting  to  the  people  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  United  States 
it  will  have  done  all  in  its  power  to  remove  forever  the  great  cause  of 
dissen>ion  and  the  only  source  of  civil  war.  Freedom  will  be  the  fore- 
runner of  peace,  and  the  cement  of  Union.  The  question  now  rests 
with  the  opposition  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  whether 
the  honor  of  this  measure  shall  belong  to  the  Thirty-eighth  or  to  the 
Thirty -ninth  Congress ;  for  the  recent  elections  have  rendered  it  almost 
certain  that  the  next  Congress  will  pass  this  measure,  if  the  present 
does  not  The  people  have  declared  their  will,  and  it  remains  for 
Congress  to  execute  iL     So  much  has  been  gained  through  war. 
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Scaator  Wilson's  rolome  has  a  personal  interest  in  addition  to  ita 
Imtoriciil  valye.  It  l»  the  mooament  of  his  own  sincere  alle^ance  to 
the  CMU^  which  is  now  triumphant,  throtigh  a  period  when  lojralty  to 
lypcdom  and  to  the  nation  mennt  readiness  to  bear  the  trial  of  injustice, 
obloqii]r,  and  mkinterpretation  for  their  sake. 


X  —  Th4  /VtVtVrtI  Hiitary  of  the  UniUd  States  af  America  during  the 
Grmai  R^heUion^  from  November  %  18 CO,  to  Juiy  4,  18B4,  htct tiding  a 
Oiamfied  Summary  of  the  Le^alalioti  of  the  Second  Session  of  thf 
J^irty-iixth  Chnyrem^  the  Three  Ses$%om  of  the  Thirtysepenth  Con- 
0reUf  the  First  Session  of  the  Thirty^igkth  Congre^s^  with  t/te  Votes 
tk^^eon^  and  the  impartatU  £xecHtit^,  Judicial^  and  PoliUco- Military 
FaetM  of  that  eventftd  Period,  together  with  the  Organization^  Legisla- 
ti&n^  and  General  Proceedings  of  the  Rebel  Administratimu  By  Ed- 
Wash  McPhkrson,  of  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania^  Clerk  of  the 
Hooie  of  Repr^!^rntativc9  of  the  United  Stat4>§*  Washington*  D.  C : 
Philp  luid  Solomons*     1664.     8vo.     pp.  viii^  440. 

Ttes  volume  \b  a  compilation  of  documents  illustrative  of  the  history 
ofihe  United  States  from  1860  to  1864*  It  is  of  ^at  value  for  refer- 
eooe  and  consultntioUt  for  it  contains  a  vast  mass  of  material,  judiciously 
neleeted^  compactly  arranged^  and  conveniently  classified^  carefully  print- 
ed* and  provided  with  a  lucid  table  of  contents  and  a  good  index.  It  is 
fitted  to  be  of  service  to  the  politician  and  to  tlie  historicjil  student,  and 
k  will  be  found  u  desirable,  almost  an  indispensable,  supplement  to  the 
Bwlbodical  histories  of  the  Eebellion.  It  affords  the  means  of  nuthenti- 
tttmg  tlati*ments  concerning  policy  and  opinion,  as  well  a^  of  tracing  the 
tamm  of  the  mon  important  acts  of  administration  and  of  legt^laiion* 

No  one  ran  study  this  volume  without  being  forcibly  impressed,  by 
the  eomnlalive  t^videnee  it  present>^^  with  the  intelligence,  the  seIf*|>os* 
»eaiioiRt  tuKi  the  spii-it  which  the  people  have  manifested  during  the  Be* 
beUbaf  with  the  integrity  and  capacity  of  the  adminic^tration,  with  tlie 
Inliereiit  force  and  vigor  of  our  institutions,  and  with  the  imn^oendeni 
importance  of  the  principled  involved  in  our  struggle  for  union,  free- 
dooi,  and  law.  As  time  goes  on^  and  the  nature  of  our  eonie:»t  be« 
womm  mora  clearly  manifr^^t  and  bettvr  understood,  the  tntei^t  of  the 
docsiiiM*nti  C5nntaiTi  ^  work  will  become  grt»ntcr  and  more  gtjn- 

etmL     They  will   •  r  place  among  ihe  mowl  itnportjin:  diw.'mni.nti 

of  aU  bictory 

W     "      •  '  j'"^L  to  Mr.  McPhorson^  that  his  tKwik  wvHiid  iif  im- 

pro^  tion  of  a  bHif  rhrtmologicul  table  of  llic  event*  of  the 

vuu  c, — ^M*.  20G.  16 
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period  to  which  it  relates ;  and  that  in  a  new  edition  a  few  erron  in 
dates  and  of  the  press,  which  now  are  found  in  its  pages^  shoold  be 
eorrected. 


4  —  Memoirt  of  Lieut.-General  Scott,  LL.D.,  written  by  himt^. 
In  Two  Volumes.  New  York:  Sheldon  and  Company.  1864. 
pp.  653. 

Horace  seems  to  pitj  the  forgotten  captains  who  lived  before  Aga- 
memnon, because  they  wanted  a  votes  saeer  fitly  to  set  forth  their 
exploits.  But  the  epithet  Mocer  is  susceptible  of  a  double  meaning,  and 
we  suspect  that  Leonldas  would  hare  applied  the  word  in  a  very  differ- 
ent sense  to  Mr.  Glover,  if  he  had  ever  met  him  in  the  Elysiaa  HeUs; 
for  so  strong  a  dose  of  oblivion  has  seldom  been  adminbtered  to  an 
heroic  memory  as  the  twelve  books  of  that  gentleman's  well-meant  epic 
After  all,  however,  there  are  more  fatal  things  even  than  conunonplaoe 
poets,  and  Dr.  Bentley  was  no  doubt  right  in  saying  that  no  man  could 
be  thoroughly  written  down  but  by  himself. 

It  is  generally  unwbe  for  people  to  write  about  themselves,  for  there 
is  nobody  of  whom  they  know  so  little.  George  Sand,  speaking  of 
Rousseau's  Confessions,  says  very  shrewdly  that  whoever  makes  him- 
self his  hero  becomes  unconsciously  a  romance-writer;  and  Goethe 
hinted  at  the  same  thing  when  he  called  his  autobiography  Diehtung  und 
Wahrheit  (which  might  be  paraphrased  Fancy  and  Fact)  out  of  his 
life.  If  no  man  be  a  hero  to  his  valet,  so  every  man  becomes  something 
very  like  a  valet  when  he  dresses  himself  up  for  presentation  to  the  world. 
To  be  sure,  if  one  has  been  wooing  the  world  all  along,  he  deserves 
nothing  better  than  such  a  theatric  apotheosis.  The  value  of  memoirs 
depends  very  much  upon  the  amount  of  his  memory  which  the  writer 
devotes  to  other  people.  The  more  a  man  talks  about  himself,  the  less 
interesting  he  becomes ;  and  ill-manners  in  this  respect  may  be  as  un- 
pleasantly displayed  to  posterity  as  to  one's  own  contemporaries.  We 
seem  to  be  justified  in  forgetting  one  who  is  so  amply  remembered  by 
himself,  and  almost  feel  animosity  toward  a  memoiy  which,  like  a  sulky, 
seems  made  expressly  to  convey  only  a  single  person.  The  beat  me- 
moirs are  diaries,  in  which  the  events  of  the  day  are  written  down  while 
they  are  fresh ;  for  then  other  persons  and  things  have  some  diance  of 
attention  even  from  the  vainest  men.  But  when  a  vain  man,  at  the 
dose  of  a  long  life,  writes  from  recollection,  the  years,  as  he  looks  back- 
ward, become  a  series  of  mirrors,  reflecting  only  the  image  of  himself 
in  a  long  perspective  of  unreal  sameness.    Had  the  Duke  of  St  SimoD 
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written  retrospectively,  his  narrative  would  hoye  been  mainly  made  up 
•f  bii  jmlcKiMieii  of  precedence  and  other  littJenesses,  of  no  consequcn<)# 
wen  to  a  parish  clerk  with  the  turf  once  kindly  ofcr  him  ;  but  the  pho» 
lograplii  of  his  fatal  eye»«  whof«  duplicates  he  preserved^  have  given 
him  a  precedence  beyond  the  wildest  fancy  of  gentleraaD-UAberhood  ai 
Ibe  Tacitus  of  memoir-writeri.  How  men  and  tbingd  looked  to  John 
k  Nokei  a  hundred  years  ajg^,  19  worth  knowing  in  proportion  to  the 
gnodncaa  of  hia  ejes ;  hot  iiow  he  looked  to  himself  is  quite  another 
atfalr.  Qray  mj9  that  any  fool  may  write  a  valuable  book,  if  he  will 
only  tetl  what  he  heard  and  taw  with  veracity* 

We  expected  General  Scott's  autobiography  with  no  little  InterMi^  ^ 
A  man  whose  life  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  our  history  as  a  nation, 
who  has  been  himself  an  actor  in  many  important  events,  and  who  has 
mmglfd  with  the  men  who  have  be^n  eminent  for  the  last  half-century, 
Boat  surely  have  something  to  telt  us  well  worth  hearing*  But  tl 
book  19  one  of  the  washiest  we  ever  read.  Compared  with  it^  General 
Heath's  memoirs  are  thrilling,  and  Ely^s  journal  a  thing  to  cheat  us  of 
cmr  pillows.  If  the  Generar^  reputation  can  stand  a  watering  like  this^ 
it  must  be  above  proof.  A  great  part  of  the  book  reminds  one  of  a 
CftBaBtkm  of  oertiiScates  to  tlie  c^fHcacy  of  a  quack  medicine.  The  Qen- 
€nd  Imb  gatberad  into  it  every  puff,  great  and  «nalli  that  he  ever 
wmatmd,  £very  trifle  connected  with  himself  becomes  important. 
Ho  remembers  his  '*  tall  charger  **  and  hi^  **  splendid  uniform  "  (though 
be  is  so  unkind  as  not  to  tell  us  the  name  of  his  tailor) ;  his  A  M.  at 
Princeton,  which  **  rounded  off  the  triumphs  of  the  day  ** ;  hi^  invilatioil 
to  wmi  llie  Marquis  of  Tweedale,  and  to  a  public  dinner  in  New  Tork« 
Tbe  diwaiBg  of  a  wound  becomes  a  "  great  effort  of  science."  After 
the  biftfe  of  fifty  year^  he  still  remembers  with  pleasure  aU  that  noifij  ^ 
pobBdcy  which  is  the  severest  penalty  of  fame. 

Tbers  am  entertaining  thinga  in  the  book,  especially  the  introduo- 
tloe^  wboM  show  of  learning  reminds  one  of  Mr.  Jenkinson*s  Sanoo- 
niilllOii,  Hanetho,  Berosu^,  and  Ocellus  Lucanus.  And  this  igd 
giviM  a  Gttlt!  liveliness  even  to  the  index,  where  we  find  **  Mo3C8  anH 
Jo»hua  as  autobiagraphic  writer*,  iniroduction^  li,**  It  is  plain  that 
General  SooU  would  change  the  familiar  quotation,  and  would  weigh 
llie  merits  of  Hannibal  by  quoi  lihmM  he  left  behind  bim«  There  b 
•onethini;  TeTf  droll  in  hi^t  finding  it  necessary  to  qnoto  the  exmsaplet 
of  SnUa  the  Dictator  and  Cato  the  Censor  in  favor  of  writing  memoiri ; 
bat  |«rb4ti»  somcthmg  wa»  due  to  the  LL,D*  of  the  lltk^pago, 

A  sin^e  piint  calhi  for  more  aeHoua  antmadvanioB*.    Otnoral  Scott 
givva  Hi  hh  view*  on  the  rfavery  qur^ion*    There  k  nothtitg  new  in  , 
lliem ;  we  have  U>e  iinml  moral  mu^  about  being  wrong  in  the  abetrod 
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and  right  in  the  special  case ;  but  there  is  a  restatement  of  the  old  error 
that  emancipation  at  the  South  was  retarded  by  anti-slaTeiy  agitatioii 
at  tlie  North,  —  the  simple  fact  being  that  slavery  renewed  its  lease 
of  life  in  the  Border  States,  and  especially  Virginia,  by  the  rise  in  the 
▼alae  of  slaves,  which  brought  enormous  profit  to  the  trader. 

General  Scott  is  a  truly  distinguished  man,  and  his  countrymen  have 
never  been  slow  to  recognize  it.  A  soldier  of  tried  gallantry,  a  leader 
of  conspicuous  skill,  an  able  organizer,  he  has  been  no  less  socoessfnl  as 
a  negotiator  and  healer  of  differences  where  courage  was  to  be  tem- 
pered with  prudence.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  had  not  also  that  reserve 
which  is  the  complement  of  a  great  character.  Fame,  where  it  has 
any  substance,  may  be  safely  lefl  with  those  who  come  after.  Even 
Envy,  it  has  been  keenly  said,  is  a  lover  of  the  dead ;  and  one,  the  great 
events  of  whose  life  are  parts  of  the  history  of  his  country,  should  have 
been  willing  to  trust  his  memory  to  his  country's  keeping.  As  it  is,  we 
can  only  hope  that  she  wUl  kindly  forget  his  works  in  consideration  of 
his  deeds. 

5._  The  Htitary  of  Cape  Cod.  Vol.  L  The  Anndlt  of  BamtUdb 
Countt/y  including  the  District  of  Marshpee,  YoL  11.  2^  Afmaii 
of  the  Thirteen  Towns  of  Barnstable  Cottnty,  By  Fredbbick  Fbbb- 
MAN.    Boston.    1860,  1862.    8vo.    pp.  803,  803.     PortraiU  15, 17. 

As  regards  the  writing  of  New  England  local  history,  we  are"  in  the 
last  days  of  grace,  and  such  portions  of  it  as  are  not  very  soon  com- 
mitted to  the  press  will  be  lost  forever.  The  last  twenty  years  have 
done  more  toward  obliterating  traditions  than  the  whole  previous  oeiH 
tury.  Until  within  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation,  the  annals 
of  our  towns  and  villages  hardly  needed  to  be  put  on  paper,  so  minute 
and  vivid  were  the  reminiscences  of  early  days  that  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth  and  from  parent  to  child,  and  so  numerous  were  the  memorials 
of  the  fathers,  each  of  them  the  nucleus  of  a  circumstantial  narrative. 
History  and  genealogy  formed  a  large  part  of  the  conversation  amoni^ 
friends  and  neighbors.  All  this  is  changed  now.  Old  landmarks  are 
passing  away,  and  Young  America  recognizes  no  geography  but  that  of 
the  Railroad  Guide.  With  steam-carriage  and  telegraph,  with  daily  news 
from  the  whole  world  finding  its  way  to  every  farm-house,  and  especially 
with  the  intense  and  agonizing  excitement  incident  to  our  second  war 
of  freedom,  the  past  is  no  longer  dwelt  upon  as  it  was  wont  to  be,  and 
its  living  chroniclers  look  in  vain  for  successors  in  a  generatioD  that  is 
giving  itself  to  the  making  of  fresh  history. 

Mr.  Freeman's  History  has,  therefore,  the  merit  of  timelineaa.    Its 
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leri&b  were  collected  before  the  war  began.     Had  tbe  work  bett^l 

tfiooed  bat  a  ft^w  /earK*  it  must  needs  hare  been  much  leu  complete. 
It  pfv^TVits  muny  details  both  of  general  and  of  local  intei-est,  tbe  evi- 
dence   of  which  might  have  soon  perished*     It  ia  enriched  by  contri-  i 
Imtioiis  from  that  race  of  reverent  inberitur*  of  oral  tradiiion  whicb  is 
•o  fimt  disappearing^ 

Mr*  Freeman  ba*  pcii'jimed  hid  work,  not  a^  a  task^  but  as  a  privi* 
lege.  A  loyal  son  of  Oipe  Cod^  be  id  erecting  a  monument  of  filiAl 
ptetjf  and  he  is  too  good  a  workman  to  build  it  of  rougb-bewn  elones  or 
wOx^iiiprfied  mortj^r.  His  conscientious  regard  for  truth  and  fact  ap- 
pernio  in  tyiirj  portion  of  these  volumes.  The  two  votumed  are  virtu- 
aflj  iwo  8epanit*5i  works,  covering  the  same  period  of  time  and  the  samd  , 
lerntory,  tuuehing  each  other  at  numberlesa  points,  jet  preaerved  from 
Baatual  overlapping  and  repetition  by  the  authored  good  taste  and  dill- 
gmt  care,  while  they  both  equally  manifest  the  extent  of  his  redearchei^ 
Aod  his  keenne&i  and  tact  as  an  investigator.  The  first  volume  cook 4 
|>riare  tlie  history  of  Cape  Cod  considered  as  a  geographical  unity  M 
inhabited  by  a  community  in  many  respecU  $ui  fftnerit,  —  by  a  people 
more  closely  affiliated*  indeed,  to  the  original  stock  of  the  Plymouth  and 
Ma*facbu«etls  Bay  Colonies,  than  are  the  dwellers  in  any  other  portion 
of  tii«  Commonwealth,  and  endowed  with  peculiar  attributes  growing  out 
of  tlieir  relatiutts  to  laud  and  water,  their  pursuits,  and  their  peninsular  1 
irpnmiion  from  U»e  rest  of  the  States.  The  second  volume  id  a  series 
of  bifttoried  uf  the  thirteen  towns  th^t  constitute  Barnstable  County. 
Encb  of  these  histories  contains  a  minute  description  of  tbe  situatiooi  i 
boondariea,  surface,  natural  divisionsi  and  sep^^te  settlements  and 
nrighborhooda  of  tbe  town,  with  selections  from  its  annals,  sketches  of 
the  lives  and  cbaractetis  of  it^  prominent  citizens^  and  geneal^ea  of 
ill.  principal  famUiea,  tbe  text  being  relieved  of  tbe  less  readable  matter ' 
hj  numerous  and  copious  foot-notes.  Both  volumes  are  illustraied  by 
portinits  of  tho  ''  village  fatliers,"  as  well  as  of  men  of  extended  celebri^ 
who  hate  been  Ijorn  on  the  Cape. 

Tb*   '  tpe  Cod  has  a  national  interest  and  value.    In  the 

time  t  on,  no  section  of  the  country  was  more  loyal  to  the 

oew  l^remment,  or  more  prompt  in  its  offerings  of  men  and  money  to 
the  commcQ  rjiu»e«  The  records  of  its  town-meetings  at  thai  period 
•rr  repicte  with  genuine  patriuiism,  and  are  an  index  of  the  iadomitahlo  J 
ifnrit  to  whicb,  more  than  to  any  of  the  ordmaiy  ioslruiaenCaUtiea  of  j 
waHai^  oor  people  were  indebted  for  their  indcfkeodenoa.  Wo  sm  m 
thesNs  tttemoriali  what  it  was  tltat  oould  not  be  oonquerod  by  the  wholo 
iirca  of  the  Brilii^h  empire.     On  yet  another  groni> '  rttenti  of 

lim  Umu  Uitonca  an*  of  mure  tluin  a  merely  local  i  .ce.     Th#] 
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CSape,  while  it  has  nerer  ikiled  to  retain  an  intelligent,  hardj,  entef- 
prising,  and  proeperons  population,  has  been  rendered  illostriona  Xxj  its 
emigrants.  The  bar  and  bench  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  the  higher 
departments  of  maritime  service  in  New  England,  and  the  commeree 
of  Boston,  have  been  indebted  for  a  singularlj  laige  proportion  of  their 
distinguished  names  to  the  old  Cape  families ;  and  we  maj  here  traee 
not  a  few  of  the  pedigrees  which  were  honored  from  the  first,  bat  hate 
branched  out  into  a  wider  fame  in  the  last  and  the  present  generatioa. 

We  are  glad  to  give  emphatic  commendation  to  the  abilitj  and  thor- 
onghness  with  which  Mr.  Freeman  has  ezecated  his  praiaewortl^  1 


6.  —  1.  T%«  Province  of  Juriiprudenee  determined^  being  the  Ftrei  Pan 
of  a  Series  of  Lectures  on  Jurisprudence,  or,  the  Philosophy  of  Posi' 
Hve  Law.  By  the  late  John  Austin,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Bar- 
rister at  Law.   Second  Edition.   London:  John  Murraj.   1861.  Sra 

9.  Lectures  on  Jurisprudence,  being  the  Sequel  to  **The  Province  ofJsh 
risprudence  determined^*  To  which  are  added  Notes  and  Fragments 
now  first  published  from  the  Original  Manuscripts.  Bj  the  kte 
John  Austin,  &;c.,  dbc  London :  John  Murraj.   186L  2  vols.  Sto. 

John  Austin  is  conspicuous  among  the  most  distingniahed  juristB  ef 
the  present  century.  His  reputation,  great  at  his  deaUi,  has  since  steadi- 
ly increased,  and  will  deservedly  continue  to  increase.  And  yet  ha 
reputation  is  even  more  one  of  promise  than  of  fulfilment  What  he  did 
was  little  in  comparison  with  what  he  designed.  The  three  Tolomes 
before  us,  two  of  them  in  a  fragmentary  and  unfinished  condition,  com- 
prise all  that  he  has  left  us  by  which  to  judge  him. 

Incomplete,  however,  as  his  works  are,  we  gain  from  them  the  highest 
opinion  of  Mr.  Austin's  juridicjil  talents.  If  the  reputation  they  now  give 
their  author  had  at  once  followed  the  publication  of  his  first  book,  it  might 
have  stimulated  him  to  put  his  great  designs  into  execution,  and  produce 
something  worthy  of  his  ability.  He  at  one  time  planned  a  most  exten- 
iive  work,  to  be  entitled  ^  The  Principles  and  Relations  of  Jurispm- 
dence  and  Ethics."  In  this  he  intended  to  show  the  relations  of  positive 
morality  and  law  to  each  other,  and  of  both  to  their  common  standard. 

He  designed  also  to  treat  of  the  subject  of  his  present  work,  **  The 
Philosophy  of  Positive  Law,"  in  an  exhaustive  and  thoroagh  manner. 
He  has  written  a  masterly  sketch  of  the  scope  and  method  of  treatment 
of  his  work,  but  he  fell  fhr  short  of  completing  the  worii  itself.  Had 
Mr.  Austin  devoted  himself  to  this  subject  with  zeal,  and  applied  to  it 
Ua  wonderftd  skill  of  analysis  and  method,  he  might  have  prodneed 
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B  work  which  would  have  marked  an  era  in  modem  legal  hbtorji 
aod  given  a  stn^n^!  Lnpulae  to  BclenLiBc  legal  sUidy  in  England  and 
Amenea* 

Few  intu  i»i  tiie  pre  sent  *  i  ir  ]\\\r  !  ^  d  btftter  fitted  for  each  a 
imik  diaia  Mr*  Au8lm.  He  ji  ,  i,  lui  i.  i^uii^iie  degree  ol'  pcrsever- 
aii0B;  and  he  united  the  two  quulitii^  essential  to  ^ucce^,  —  an  amplitude 
^ign^p  by  which  he  t^uld  embrace  the  great  principles  of  legal  ecicnca 
ia  ihifir  pn>per  relatione,  and  the  power  of  extending  them  into  Uietr 
ailkvit  :\h  with  thtt  utmost  precision  of  rigorous  logic     But  he 

ladit':  ;  I  rU  of  aalf«afiaertiuQ  and  sclf-fiudtaining  resolution,  which 

was  oaedful  to  enable  blm  to  bear  up  against  the  indifference* of  tJia 
world.  Ht*  was,  indeed,  onu  of  iho^  men  by  nature  extremely  senai- 
Uve  iind  pivud,  who»  while  tlicy  affect  to  despise,  in  reality  more  than 
all  i^rhi.  rs  need  (he  spur  of  public  approbation  and  applause  to  urge  tht;m 
to  rxertion.  The  indifferenca  with  which  his  efforts  to  advance  his  sci- 
i^iK^e  were  i^^eivcd,  and  Uh  failures  at  the  bar  and  in  the  lecture-room, 
fn^ff  aher  than  deficiency  of  merit,  broke  his  spirita^  and  for 

rciivi  make  hid  course  pardonable,  but  by  no  means  praisewor* 

tkf*  he  abandoned  the  prosecution  of  his  work. 

Thij*,  OS  we  have  said,  the  world  ha9  great  cause  to  regret^  for  Mr. 
Austin  wii^  fitted  by  nature  and  educitiion  to  be  a  great  jurist  The  chief 
ttinvwatisiiAticfi  nd  were  tiioroughncj^s  and  logical  accuracy.     He 

liad  fkol^  like  M  • ,  tliat  combimition  of  talents  which  would  have 

piado  him  eminent  in  whatever  branch  of  literature  he  might  have  ee> 
lecied*  n  '  !  his  brilliancy  of  touch;  be  lacked  bis  penetmiing 
fIBiiit  aM^  iiy  of  thought.     He  %U)od  second  to  no  one,  however, 

aa  A  pr«ei>e  and  dehnite  reaaontsr,  and  in  the  f>owcr  of  skilful  and  8cien<- 
tiic  arrang<_^ment*  These  trait^  whicb  wen^  the  ba^ii^  of  his  oxcellencet 
WW  ftt>o  (njm  undue  di^velopment  llie  cau^  of  his  ilt-»uccc&«  in  life, 
■tidof  C4'r  He  was  unable  and 

onwalling  ^  I  ^  le  incomplete,  man- 

i»er  wliicb  the  pmctice  of  the  law  tmquently  require^sand  he  was  conse* 
^|iMM9lly,  natwithftt/uiding  hi»  acknowb  '  '  '  '  nts,  an  unsuccessful  law- 
jper*     llii*  sam*^  thomughnefis  in  exi  tutes  a  fm*at  blemiab  in 

Ilia  ityVo.     Mr  tntik  no  pain^,  he  hir  or  pol- 

fabtdi  Sacrificing  everything  to  .  „_  _„,.  _  ,.„,  ,.„_iiion,  he  ia 
GrM|ucntly  rc4undant,  labored,  and  obscure, 

Al;    *'  haa«bowii      "  V  "  '  it  cla^ical 

ttiit»^  rompaiibli  It  would 

f»ot  be  fair  tu  criLici»a  yvry  harshly  the  »tyia  of  such  untinkhed  worlca 
a^  Ukoae  of  Mr.  Austin,  —  the  mo»t  complete  of  which  he  intt*ndiKl  to  i 
write,  —  wern  it  not  far  one  peculiarity.    The  more  attention  Mr» 
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tin  bestows  npon  hb  woric,  the  more  objectionable  it  beoomea.  BSf 
style  was,  we  judge,  naturally  free  and  graceful,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  only  by  great  labor  that  he  succeeded  in  making  it  in  his  most 
finished  works  crabbed  and  tedious.  He  exhibits  a  relentless  hoetilitj  to 
the  pronoun,  which'he  strives  to  banish  from  his  writings,  preferring  in 
its  stead  to  repeat  the  substantiye,  or  even  a  long  and  intricate  phrBSSi 
Among  his  enumerated  merits,  ^  he  shrank,"  says  his  biographer,  **  from 
no  repetitions,**  —  which,  we  are  free  to  confess,  we  consider  a  mostdnbi* 
ous  virtue.  He  seems  frequently  to  try  to  see  in  how  many  difierenl 
forms  he  can  express  the  same  idea,  and  he  succeeds  to  such  an  extent  as 
fully  tcT  satisfy  the  reader  with  his  power,  but  by  no  means  with  its  ( 
cise.  Take  an  example  at  random :  afler  two  definitions  of  the  i 
concept,  he  adds,  "  In  other  words,  it  afiects  to  expound  them  as  they 
should  be :  or,  it  afiects  to  expound  them  as  they  ought  to  be :  or,  it  af- 
fects to  expound  them  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  good  or  worthy  of 
praise :  or,  it  afiects  to  expound  them  as  they  would  be  if  they  con- 
formed  to  an  assumed  measure  "  I 

An  idea,  in  Mr.  Austin^s  hand,  passes  through  as  many  changes  of 
form  as  Proteus  in  the  grasp  of  Menelaus.  Occasionally  such  Homeric 
touches  as  this  are  to  be  met  with  :  ^  In  pursuance  of  that  purpose 
and  agreeably  to  that  manner,  I  stated  the  essentials  of  a  law  or  rule. 
In  pursuance  of  that  purpose  and  agreeably  to  that  manner,  I  proceed  to 
distinguish  laws  set  by  men  to  men  from  Divine  laws."  If  Mr.  Austin's 
first  volume  were  tapped  of  its  circumlocutions  and  repetitions,  it  would 
shrink  like  a  man  recovering  from  the  dropsy. 

We  have  spoken  somewhat  at  length  of  Mr.  Austin's  style,  because 
it  is  a  more  than  usually  serious  defect  in  a  work  of  such  a  character  as 
his.  Few  things,  we  think,  have  had  more  tendency  to  confine  the 
study  of  law  to  lawyers,  and  ihus  to  lessen  its  salutary  infiuence,  than 
the  vicious  style  in  which  most  legal  works  have  been  written.  Com- 
pared, indeed,  with  the  ordinary  legal  style,  that  of  Mr.  Austin  is  high- 
ly polislied  and  classical. 

"  The  Philosophy  of  Positive  Law  "  constitutes  the  subject  and  scope 
of  Mr.  Austin*s  treatise. 

He  first  determines  the  province  of  jurisprudence.  He  then  distin- 
guishes general  from  particular  jurisprudence,  or  the  principles  of  law 
common  to  all  systems  from  any  particular  system  of  law  now  or  for- 
merly obtaining.  He  next  analyzes  certain  notions  pervading  the 
science  of  law,  such  as  person  and  thing,  act  and  forbearance,  legal  doty 
and  legal  right.  Leaving  this  prefatory  but  necessary  matter,  Mr.  Aus- 
tin proceeds  to  the  two  main  departments  under  whidi  he  arranges  the 
body  of  his  subject     Under  the  former  of  these  two  departments  ha 
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eoBsidere  law  with  reference  to  its  sources  and  with  reference  to  the 
modes  in  which  it  begins  and  ends.  In  the  second  department  he  con- 
siders law  with  reference  to  its  purposes  and  with  reference  to  the  sub- 
jects about  which  it  is  conversant. 

The  principles  upon  which  his  former  division  is  based  are  the  fol-' 
lowing.  Laws  maj  be  set  immediately  by  the  sovereign,  or  by  a  party 
in  subjection  to  the  sovereign,  and  may  thus  be  considered  as  emanat- 
ing from  different  sources.  Again,  the  author  of  a  law  may  establish 
the  law  as  properly  legislating,  or  he  may  establish  the  law  as  properly 
judging,  and  not  as  properly  legislating.  These  are  the  two  different 
imodeg  by  which  a  law  may  be  established  or  abrogated. 

As  pertinent  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Austin  treats  of  the  com- 
mon error  of  confounding  the  occasions  of  laws,  or  the  motives  to  their 
establishment,  with  the  sources  from  which  they  flow.  Thus,  prevalent 
customs  or  the  opinions  of  legal  writers,  which,  until  made  laws  by  the 
judge,  are  nothing  more  than  rules  of  positive  morality,  are  supposed 
by  the  classical  Roman  jurists,  by  Blackstone,  and  by  many  others,  to 
exist  as  positive  laws. 

Mr.  Austin  next  treats  of  the  second  and  principal  of  his  two  main 
departments,  which  embraces  the  purposes  of  law,  and  the  subjects 
about  which  it  is  conversant 

Certain  rights  and  duties,  with  certain  capacities  and  incapacities  to 
take  rights  and  to  incur  duties,  determines  certain  persons,  as  subjects 
of  law,  to  certain  classes,  and  invests  such  persons  with  certain  condi- 
tions or  status.  These  conditions  or  status  are  the  appropriate  matter 
of  the  Law  of  Persons,  or  (less  ambiguously)  the  Law  of  Status,  which 
is  conversant  about  persons  as  bearing  or  invested  with  conditions. 

The  Law  of  Things  is  the  body  of  the  law  remaining  afler  the  Law 
of  Persons  has  been  subtracted  from  it.  The  Law  of  Things  is  con- 
versant about  rights  and  duties,  capacities  and  incapacities,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  abstracted  from,  or  are  not  constituent  elements  of,  stattis  or 
condition.  As  the  Law  of  Things  is  conversant  about  principles  which 
are  more  general  than  those  contained  in  the  Law  of  Persons,  and 
which  are  limited  by  the  latter,  the  Law  of  Things  would  naturally  pre- 
cede the  Law  of  Persons,  as  the  rule  precedes  the  exception.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  these  distinctions  are  mostly  artificial,  and  instituted  for 
convenience  merely,  and  are  not  very  deeply  based  on  any  fundamental 
differences  in  the  subject-matter. 

The  main  division  of  the  matter  of  the  Law  of  Things  which  Mr. 
Austin  makes,  rests  upon  the  distinction  of  rights  and  of  duties  into 
primary  and  sanctioning,  or  those  not  arising  and  those  arising  from 
delicts  or  Grimes. 
t 
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Primary  rights  with  primarj  relative  datieB  Mr.  Auttiii  diitribatai 
under  four  sub-departments.  Rights  in  rem  (or  rights  availing  against 
the  world  at  large),  as  existing  per  m  or  as  not  combined  with  rights 
in  personam.  Rights  in  personam  (or  rights  availing  against  deCenni- 
nate  persons),  as  existing  per  m,  or  as  not  oombined  with  rights  «ii  rem. 
Such  of  the  combinations  of  rights  in  rem  and  rights  in  persomum  as 
are  particular  and  comparatively  simple.  Such  universitieB  of  rights 
and  duties  as  arise  by  universal  succession. 

Under  the  second  department  of  the  Law  of  Things,  Mr.  Anstm 
treats  of  sanctioning  rights  (all  of*  which  are  rights  in  personam)^  and 
sanctioning  duties,  together  with  delicts  or  injuries  which  are  the  causes 
oi'  sanctioning  rights  and  duties. 

The  Law  of  Persons,  the  latter  of  Mr.  Austin's  main  divisiooa,  he 
distributes  into  three  sub-departments,  —  Private  oonditioiiSy  Political 
conditions,  Anomalous  or  miscellaneous  conditions.  Private  oooditioos 
he  also  divides  into  two  classes.  Domestic  and  ProfessionaL 

Mr.  Austin,  though  following  mainly,  as  we  have  seen,  the  divisions 
of  the  Civil  Law,  has  greatly  modified  them,  and  has  introduced  some 
fundamental  improvements  into  that  celebrated  system. 

Mr.  Austin's  subject  of  inquiry  differs  entirely  from  that  of  Mr. 
Maine  in  his  celebrated  work  on  Ancient  Law.  Mr.  Austin  treats  of 
law  as  from  the  nature  of  the  science  it  must  necessarily  be,  naturally 
Ui»ing  as  his  principal  exemplar  that  most  oecumenical  of  all  systems,  the 
Civil  Law.  Mr.  Maine  endeavors  to  discover  what  particular  forms 
history  shows  law  to  have  passed  through,  from  the  earliest  and  rudest 
to  the  most  refined  legal  conceptions.  Both  agree,  however,  in  treat- 
ing of  law  as  it  is  or  has  been,  not  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  former  treats 
of  tiie  science,  the  latter  of  the  ancient  hi:«tory,  of  jurisprudence ;  neither 
touches,  except  incidentally,  upon  the  science  of  ethics,  or  law  and  nu>> 
rality  as  they  ought  to  be. 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Austin's  works  is  t^en  up  with  the  definitioa 
of  positive  luw,  the  appropriate  subject-matter  of  jurisprudence,  and  ia 
determining  the  marks  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  other  laws, 
properly  and  improperly  so  called,  to  which  it  is  related  by  resemblance 
or  analo<ry.  Mr.  Austin  divides  all  law  into  four  classes,  the  Law  of 
God,  Positive  Law,  Positive  Morality,  and  Metaphorical  Laws.  This 
is  not  of  course  intended  to  be  a  logical  division,  as  the  law  of  God, 
po!«i(ive  Inw,  and  positive  morality  are  in  great  part  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Austin  then  determines  the  nature  or  essence  common  to  all 
laws  pro})erly  so  called.  A  law  proper  he  defines  to  be  a  species  of 
oomnwnd,  imposing  a  duty,  enforced  by  a  sanction,  and  obliging  genei^ 
ally  to  acts  or  forbearances  of  a  class.    This  definitioui  it  is  perhaps 
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^wcra  onlj  ta  the  notions  of  mature  junapfud€ 
I  ned  hy  the  geiternlit/ ;  and  the  farther  back  V9 
pef)4sina«  into  primitive  bistorj,  the  ]esa  rt*bemblaiice  do  the  DotiooA 
aoimtei^  with  law  b^tir  to  the  refini^d  conception  of  the  pri^sent  times. 

Mr,  Austin,  having  dclined  law  proper  in  its  hro«d  signification,  pro- 
wdi  to  determine  the  diaracteTs  hy  which  the  law  of  God  is  di^tin- 
glttii^ed  from  other  laws.  Htt  then  divides  the  Uw  of  God  into  revealed 
And  vnrcvenled  law,  and  passes  to  the  index,  or  signs  hy  vfh'wh  the  lat- 
ter ii  djMrlo^d  to  man.  This  question,  which  belongs  rather  to  the 
&m^cm  of  ethics  than  of  jurt>pi  udcnce,  Mr.  Austin  discuses  at  great 
Idiglh,  In  his  Preface,  he  A|>o]ogi2es  for  the  space  which  he  devotes 
to  an  irrelevant  subject ;  but  excuses  himself  on  account  of  the  interest 
sod  importance  it  posse&se^.  Mn  Austin  is  a  disciple  of  the  school  of 
Beatiiam,  and  adopts  the  theorj  of  utilitj  as  the  index  to  unrevealed 
Dmne  commands,  lie  ofiTers  little  that  is  new  on  this  often-debated 
qoettJon ;  and  nothing,  we  maj  add,  to  us  verj  convincing. 

Be  then  proceeds  to  determine  the  distinguishing  marks  of  poaitiTt 
marml  rutc^  ur  of  positive  morality  ;  that  is,  .such  of  the  laws  or  mlet 
Ml  bjr  men  to  men  as  are  not  armed  with  strictly  legal  sanctions.  Post* 
ilFa  moralifj  b  a  phraae  Invented  bj  Mr.  Austin,  which  admirabt/  ser%'ea 
to  tnark  a  department  of  Jaw  before  dimly  and  uncertainly  defined* 
Poatitivo  momlity  Mr.  Austin  divide^i  into  two  classes,  —  the  positiva 
monU  rules  which  are  laws  imperative  and  proper,  and  the  positive 
moral  rules  which  are  laws  set  by  opinion  merely.  The  former  class, 
Wiudi  are  laws  proper,  are  commands  guarded  by  a  sanction,  which  ar8 
impoaeii  by  men  upon  men,  but  not  by  men  as  political  superiors; 
Iba  latter,  which  are  laws  improperly  so  called,  are  .dimply  rules  Ml  hf 
piibUc  opfuiou.  International  law,  60  called^  Mr.  Austin  places  under 
ll>a  latter  Qf  these  clasaes,  as  oonsisting  merely  of  opinions  current  among 
iHUkms  generally,  and  therefore  not  law  properly  so  called.  When  he 
itjiaa  ioltraational  law  positive  morality,  he  of  courmj  does  not  refer  to 
ittdi  portioDS  of  It  an  have  been  judicially  or  legi^slativcly  detenniued 
b)r  Uw  ««^eral  nations,  Mo^t  great  nations  have  adopted  tlie  greater 
pari  of  international  kw  m  their  own,  enforcing  it  by  their  own  tribu* 
iMili  agaioid  other  nations.     ^^  sever,  so  far  as  regards  its  i^anction, 

ilmild  not  be  considered  a<^  nal,  but  national  or  civil  law. 

Mr«  Austin  next  devotes  a  yt^ry  brief  space  to  figurative  Uws,  or  laws 
wUdi  are  kws  merely  by  a  metaphor* 

La«ily,  he  determines  tha  diaraciers  aad  marks  of  poaiii?e  kw^  — 
ihaC  it^  Uw  f  imply  and  strictly  so  called|  which  forms  the  matter  of  tha 
adaitoe  of  strict  juri^prudenca.  The  easeotial  distinction  of  a  positive  law 
M  titii :  **  Evtsxj  positive  Uw  li  sat  by  ft  sovardigfi  p«noa  or  a  soveretga 
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bodj  of  persons  to  a  member  or  members  of  the  independent  politiod 
society  wherein  that  person  or  body  is  sovereign  or  supreme.  Or  (diao- 
ging  the  expression)  it  is  set  by  a  monarch  or  soyereign  namber  to  a  per> 
son  or  persons  in  subjection  to  its  author.'^  Mr.  Austin  then  analyies 
the  various  conceptions  which  are  connected  with  this  idea  of  law,  among 
others  treating  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  nature  of  sovereignty,  and 
investigating  the  questions  of  the  origin  and  various  forma  of  goveni- 
ment 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  distinguish  briefly  the  yarious  ad- 
ences  with  which  the  science  of  jurisprudence  is  connected.  Positive 
law  is  the  subject-matter  of  the  science  of  jurisprudence  itself.  Posi- 
tive morality  might  bo  made,  as  Mr.  Austin  well  suggests,  the  subject 
of  the  science  of  positive  morality.  Both  sciences  should  treat  of  laws 
as  they  arc,  or  have  been,  not  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  science  of 
ethics,  or  in  '*  Benthamese  "  of  deontology,  determines  the  test  of  both 
positive  law  and  positive  morality,  and  treats  of  law  as  it  ought  to 
be.  It  thus  has  two  departments,  the  former  of  which  is  comoKmly 
styled  the  science  of  legislation,  the  latter  the  science  of  morals,  or  siiii-> 
ply  morals. 

We  can  only  speak  of  the  rest  of  Mr.  Austin's  treatise  in  terms  of 
genera],  but  of  the  highest  commendation.  His  remaining  LectureSi 
from  their  fragmentary  state,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  their  subjedy 
cannot  be  suppo>ed  to  recommend  themselves  very  strongly  to  the  gen- 
eral reader ;  but  they  should  be  read  repeatedly  by  every  student  of 
law.  The  power  with  which  he  grasps,  and  the  skill  with  which  he 
unravels,  any  topic,  however  baffling,  call  forth  constant  surprise  and 
applause.  As  a  random  instance,  his  few  pages  on  the  subject  of  vested 
and  contingent  right:>  ofier  the  only  satisfactory  clew  we  have  ever  met 
to  that  labyrinthine  subject.  Simply  as  commentaries  on  the  civil  law, 
or  even  on  Black.stone,  these  Lectures  are  very  valuable.  Nothing  can 
be  more  amusing  than  to  witness  the  intermittent  castigation  which  Mr. 
Austin  administers  to  the  latter,  at  short  periods,  for  his  loose  and  inac- 
oumte  mode  of  reasoning. 

We  recommend  to  those  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  holding  up 
Blackstone  as  a  model,  and  who  re(>eat  the  current  phrase,  that  to  read 
Blackstone  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  gentleman's  education,  the  following 
criticism.  "  Neither  in  the  general  conception,  nor  in  the  detail  of  his 
book,"  says  Mr.  Austin,  **  is  there  a  single  particle  of  original  and  dis- 
criminating thought.  He  had  read  somewhat  (though  &r  less  than  is 
commonly  believed) ;  but  he  had  swallowed  the  matter  of  his  reading 
without  ehoice  and  without  rumination.  He  owed  the  popukrity  of  his 
book  to  a  paltry  but  effectual  artifice,  and  to  a  poor  superficial 
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He  truckled  lo  ihe  ainister  interests  and  to  the  mifichieTOUs  prejudioefl 

of  pofrer. And  to  this  paltry  but  effectual  artifice  he  added  the 

allurement  of  a  »tjle  which  h  fitted  to  tickle  ihe  ear,  though  it  iiever  or 
mrotjr  Batii»fie»  a  severe  and  masculine  taste;  for  that  rhetorical  and 
prattling  manner  of  his  is  not  the  manner  which  suited  the  matter  in 
Imftd.  It  is  not  the  manner  of  those  class^ica)  Roman  jun^Ls  who  are 
always  modtfb  of  expression*  though  their  moaning  be  never  ao  faulty. 
It  diflcrs  from  tJicir  unatfected,  yet  apt  and  nenous  style,  as  the  tawdry 
aad  fliiiafy  dress  of  a  milliner*B  doll  from  the  graceful  and  imposing 
iyike<diieaa  of  a  Grecian  statue/' 

We  will  only  add,  that  we  trust  an  American  edition  of  Mr.  Austin*^ 
worlu  will  soon  be  published.  His  first  volume  contains  matter  peculi- 
arly important  to  the  American  people,  and  which  might  tend  some* 
what  to  replace  our  present  vague  and  misty  ideas  connected  with  law 
■ad  moraltty  by  precise  and  definite  conceptions.  The  alUimportant 
diatioction  between  positive  law  and  pasitive  morality,  which  is  there 
clearly  and  ably  marked,  needs  to  be  constantly  held  up  and  enforced 
among  us.  For  the  confusion  of  tfae^e  two  distinct  conecpttons  is  one 
of  the  greatest  dangers  to  which  a  democracy  is  liable.  Our  reformers 
of  tbe  present  day  aim  to  obtain  reform  not  so  much  through  and  in 
the  law  as  over  and  in  defiance  of  iL  Of  the  law  itself,  ihey  have  fre- 
qitetitly  the  greatest  ignorance,  and  not  seldom  joined  with  the  contempt 
wblth  fkaturally  accompanies  ignorance.  The  work  of  legislation  ia, 
mofeofer,  abandoned  by  us  to  inferior  men,  who  are  for  the  most  part 
ificafMible  of  understanding,  much  less  of  framing,  a  law.  The  people 
thus  tend  to  separate  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  urges  and  Applauds 
llie  violation  of  any  law  in  favor  of  their  idea?  of  morality,  the  other  of 
vliAcli  looks  upon  all  past  laws  with  stupid  reverence,  and  obstinately 
all  cluuigOy  however  loudly  called  for  by  the  voice  of  reaaoo 
i  humaiiity* 


7*  —  Inlmduciton  to  ikt  Studtf  of  Inttmational  Imw^  desired  at  an  Aid 
fM  Ttachin^  and  in  HUiorical  Studies,  By  TtlKODORK  P,  Wool- 
»ET,  President  of  Yale  College,  Second  Edition,  revised  and  ca- 
la^gT^t    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner     1864.     pp.  439, 

Jw  hk  Freface  to  th©  edition  of  I860,  Dr.  Woolsey  said,  *•  The  work 
it  ooi  wrillen  for  kwyers,  but  to  ititrodiiGe  students,  e<p4*ciaUy  students 
of  bifiofy,  into  a  science  which  ha^  ih  to  llie  history 

of  Om'tttin  5tate«^  and  in  genpml  to  1  No  accredit- 

ed 1  adapted  to  such  ittea,  then  existed,  we  believe,  in  tlie 

Eiigti>u  i«iigu«^e ;  for,  if  Dr.  Whcatoti^s  excellent  ^  Elcmeot^  "*  might 
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onoe  have  serred  that  purpose,  it  has  now,  throagh  the  sedoloaa  indoa- 
tfy  of  its  commentator,  achieved  that  dropsical  growth  to  which  ererj 
•necessfal  law-book  is  doomed.  The  admirable  Lectures  of  Kent  mere- 
Ij  form  a  portion  of  a  great  organic  work,  and  would  otherwise  haidfy 
meet  all  the  wants  of  an  historical  student 

Dr.  WooUey  hit  on  a  fortunate  time  for  the  preparation  of  his  work. 
Without  knowing  it,  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  crisis  which  was  to  throw 
into  high  relief  the  whole  surface  of  international  law,  and  particnburly 
to  force  upon  general  observation  and  discussion  man  j  of  the  nice  ques- 
tions between  belligerents  and  neutrals.  This  country  was  about  to 
leave  its  natural,  and,  as  it  had  hoped,  permanent  attitude  of  a  looker- 
on,  and  to  appear  for  the  first  time  as  the  leading  actor  in  a  war  of  the 
most  startling  military  and  naval  dimensions.  From  being  a  spectator, 
it  has  become  the  great  spectacle  of  the  time.  Subjects,  which  with  as 
for  nearly  half  a  century  had  only  casually  caught  the  eye,  ha^te  thrwl 
themselves  between  the  student  and  his  chosen  pursuits.  He  must  ii6w 
think  and  talk  about  international  topics.  Even  the  leaders  in  our 
newspapers  strive  to  enlighten  the  public  on  these  great  concerns,  or, 
if  unequal  to  that,  heat  their  prejudices  and  foment  their  hate. 

This  hand-book,  composed  with  scrupulous  impartiality  and  pttns- 
taking  fidelity,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  current  stock  of  tw^uiiu^lf  ai 
the  command  of  our  teachers  and  students.  At  first  sight,  indeed,  it 
might  seem  as  if  the  book  would  have  better  met  the  wants  of  the  pres- 
ent hour,  if  written  in  full  vision  of  those  wants.  Not  so.  The  author 
secured  a  fair  point  of  view,  and  gave  the  unbiased  judgment  of  a  calm 
observer,  while  he  has  enabled  himself,  in  his  second  edition,  to  refer 
the  prominent  questions  of  this  later  day  to  their  proper  place  in  the 
'original  scheme  of  his  work.  He  himself  says,  in  his  new  Preface :  ''A 
war,  as  just  and  necessary  as  it  is  vast  in  its  proportions,  has  burst  upon 
the  country,  and  has  given  rise  to  new  questions  touching  neutral  and 
belligerent  rights,  in  discussing  which  this  nation,  so  tenacious  former- 
ly of  the  neutral  ground,  has  seemed  inclined  to  go  over  to  the  other 
position.  Naturally,  some  of  these  points  are  looked  at  in  the  present 
edition  of  this  work,  with  the  feeling,  it  is  hoped,  that  the  law  of  nations 
must  be  represented  as  it  is,  and  that  no  temporary  bias  can  be  per- 
mitted to  exert  any  influence  in  the  statement  of  any  doctrine.**  Though 
a  hasty  aurvej  of  the  volume  might  fail  to  detect  the  author's  watchful 
attention  to  these  points,  we  can  say,  after  having  collated  the  two  edi- 
tions paragraph  by  paragraph,  that  he  has  materially  increased  the  value 
of  his  book  by  his  unobtrusive  and  temperate  additions.  A  dignified 
tone  is  preserved  throughouL  There  is  no  making  others  out  to  be 
Pharisees,  in  order  to  avoid  the  honest  oonfessioa  of  the  paUion. 
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Piindplet  and  mles  are  luid  down,  with  entire  indiifertfnce  to  what 
Bfiibdtgndig  or  Lilt  put  may  (hmk  about  tbem.     In  a  text-book  for  thd  J 
itody  or  the  li^cture-roonif  this  is  an  indispensable  merit  i 

lolemmiona]  law  is  the  fruit  of  principles  of  right  applied  to  the  ma* 
tml  dadings  of  nations.  In  its  riper  stare,  therefore,  it  implies  a  high  J 
dcgroo  of  rational  intercotirse  and  enlightened  morality.  A^  it  were  J 
fmixi  to  expeet  the^e  where  Ctiristian  ideas  had  not  found  a  wide  ac*  J 
ceptancc,  dvilijeed  £urop6  alone  couldf  in  any  large  sense,  produce  and  ^ 
fleir«lop  the  liiw  of  nations.  Two  historical  facts  lie  at  its  basis,  nation- 
aBlJ  i^  Starling  with  these,  we  have  a  logical  holding-  J 

^poan*'  He  ;  and  if  either  of  them  were  f»imple,  logic  might  i 

mrrj  the  ad€nct»  rapidly  forward.     But  each  of  them  enters  the  field 
of  Tiew,  like  all  other  historical  fact?,  in  local  and  tradttiooary  colors,  J 
tiMi  iqypear  to  be  hunied  into  its  substance.     Force  becomes  use,  ani  a 
Oia  pfVteiKla  to  right ;  the  tegi^^laVor  must  admit  human  frailty  to  a  place  j 
bj  tht  aide  of  pure  rcAson,     In  order  to  make  sure  of  the  gold,  he  must  j 
toiKTBle  the  ore.     Grudgingly  and  slowly  he  gives  ground  be  tore  facta  1 
which  wilt  sweep  him  away,  unless  he  can  gtoop  to  a  compromise  with 
ihenL   But  if  he  yields,  he  yields  under  prot»35t,  and  never  surrenders  his 
vsAail  Hgtil  to  a  future  occupation  of  the  territory.     These  ditBculties 
appear  as  aooa  as  you  attempt  to  apply  the  radical  axiom^  that  every  state  j 
b  a  tabftaotive  unit,  equal  in  right  to  every  other.     The  complex  facta  1 
tkai  parrooad  eaoh  edagle  ca^e  soon  bring  you,  as  in  ordinary  ethics^  intol 
tlia  rcfriOQ  of  casuistry ;  and  your  easy  postulate,  like  the  formula  of  frio-^ 
tioii,  Imi  to  bend  itseif  to  every  new  object  it  encounters*     Besides,  the 
lair  of  liattons  ha5  its  special  di^icultie^.     Nations,  like  corporations,  are  J 
api  to  act  ai  if  they  hod  no  soul     And  govemmeuL*,  the  agents  of  na>l 
tloos,  Iwvc  the  additional  heartlessne^ss  of  conscientious  trustees.     To 
make  fku  woiise^  the  main  sanction  of  international  right  (short  of  foroep  j 
whicli  i»  no  winctjnn  except  for  the  stronger  party)  is  the  public  opiii^ 
ioa  of  the  world*  the  organs  of  which  are  alien  to  each  other  and  muta- 
aDj  remote.     The  individual  conscience  is  wholesomely  backed  by  the 
pmenc4»  of  a  cloud  of  near  witnei^ftC'S  ;  but  the  Intemjitional  mor;il  sensaj 
(io  to  speak)  moat  appeal  from  the  jtidgment^  of  neighbors     And  tol 
what  ccmn  ?     SelflshneMt  in  personal  matters  must  fuce  the  scrutiny  of^ 
Ike  maHiec-place ;  eelfUlmess  in  national  affuim  echoes  and  ne-echoea 
ttaalf  ia  tlie  market-place  into  a  cry  of  patriotismt  till  it  becomcfi  a  sloj 
to  dmibi  and  a  virtue  to  strike.     To  be  sure^  the  relations  of  nations  tin 
liflM  of  peaeop  botDg  mostly  form*!  rvcotional,  move  on  smoothljl 

eooiitflb     Paaaion  Is  cagv^d  and  ]         i      tamo.     But  whf5n  the  grcaf! 
t^  tbat  p«u3B  and  not  war  tit  nortnal,  (the  object  of  war  being  pre- 
wuBabljr  aad  properly  tfaa  i«oo?ery  of  peaoe,}  it  lo  be  applied  to  an 
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actual  state  of  war,  jou  have  to  reckon  with  the  demofi  of  fbrce,  which 
would  fain  be  a  law  and  the  onlj  law  to  itself.  FortnnateljTy  —  when 
the  question  is  of  civilized  nations  that  have  tasted  the  sweets  of  pros- 
perous peace,  —  the  conflict  of  force  with  force,  the  bahmctDg  of  temp- 
tation bj  its  consequences,  the  exhausting  abatements  of  gloiy,  the  sur- 
feit of  mutual  destruction,  and  the  misery  of  hope  deferred,  compel  the 
parties  to  consent  to  mitigations  of  the  cruel  code.  Each  ooncession  of 
this  kind  is  a  stepping-stone  to  more.  Christian  charity  gets  a  fairer 
hearing,  and,  even  when  ejected  from  the  present,  asserts  her  clmim  to 
the  future.  The  positive  law  adapts  itself  m6re  yieldingly  to  theoreti- 
cal justice  and  amity.  Human  interest  pleases  itself  with  the  come- 
liness of  its  new  robes,  and  the  merchant's  canvas  becomes  the  flag  of 
an  ever-lengthening  truce.  The  rights  of  neutrals  carry  it  more  and 
more  over  the  claims  of  belligerents ;  and  the  duties  of  neatnls  are 
enforced  against  commercial  greed  and  listless  sloth  by  the  dread  of  a 
return  to  belligerent  necessities.  Still  the  end  is  very  far  olT,  and  in 
the  long  delay  there  will  be  too  frequent  need  to  pat  up  with  positive 
rules  that  are  just  better  than  no  rules,  and  to  be  content  to  bargain 
for  the  half-right  and  the  half-true. 

The  philosopher  will  steer  his  course  between  the  pandemoniac  and 
the  millennial  view  of  international  relations,  though  the  shodcing  col- 
lisions between  civilized  and  uncivilized,  or  between  Qiristian  and 
heathen  nations,  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  common  theory  of  right, 
tend  to  throw  men  back  upon  ruder  notions,  may  excuse  the  splenetic 
tone  of  tend(T-hearted  men,  who  see  more  clearly  in  what  the  law  of 
nations  is  below  Christianity  than  in  what  it  is  above  barbarism.  One 
of  the  most  learned  and  pious,  but  also  one  of  the  most  eccentric,  of 
modern  historians,  indulges  in  these  words :  ^  The  law  of  nations,  clear 
and  consistent  when  expounded  by  grapeshot  and  shrapnel-shelL  Con- 
greve-rocket  or  Colt-rcvoIver,  furnishes  irrefragable  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  any  right  claimed  by  power  and  prosperity,  and  an  irrefntable 
vindication  of  any  wrong  inflicted  upon  weakness  or  misfortune"  Too 
many  individual  outrages  give  some  color  to  this  extravagant  accusa- 
tion ;  but  it  is  poor  wisdom  to  cut  away  the  only  anchor  you  have, 
because  it  did  but  just  save  you  from  the  breakers.  The  true  statement 
is,  not  that  the  world  is  so  bad  that  it  cannot  frame  a  good  law  of 
nations,  but  that  it  is  so  bad  that  it  cannot  do  without  a  good  law  of 
nation^. 

A  lawyer,  fresh  from  reports  and  the  bar,  is  likely  to  overrate  the 
positive  side  of  international  law,  —  to  stand  upon  precedents  and  bend 
principles  to  them.  The  closet-philosopher  is  exposed  to  the  opposite 
danger,  that  of  judging  cases  by  a  priori  roles,  and  giTing  kgie  final 
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jttrifidictloii  or%T  experif^ncc.     Tlie  legal  mind  is  too  apt  to  take  tlia 
world  a«  it  is ;  iho  speculative  mind,  too  apt  to  see  only  what  it  shoald 
be.     Happilj,  the  rapid  shifting  of  ti&e  great  naiionfl  back  and  forth 
b^lwecn  neutral  ami  bcllifjerent  grounfl,  forcei*  upon  the  attention  of 
both  two  M^t9  of  fucta  and>  connectioim  which  illustrate  and  limit  each 
other.     Philostophy  has  to  cover  them  all  with   it3  generalizatioQU 
and  practice  muiit  nvaid  all  unpleasant  contradictions.     The  author  of  ' 
tbe  book  t)efort^  us.  though  perhaps  hia  taatea  and  habits  would  rather 
iQcltnc  him  to  the  more  acientiBc  and  hopeful  side  of  hia  subject,  doeaJ 
justice  to  the  claims  of  positive  law.     He  lays  down  h\&  maximd^  boil 
li9  doea  Dot  expect  to  square  the  world  at  once  to  thetn.     So  far  as  the 
way*  of  tli«  world  n^vt*e  with  right  reason,  he  rejoices,  and  when  thi^ j 
do  tiot^  be  hDp<^^^.      Fhu!^  Im  leaning  to  neutral  rights  and  \m  humaiM^ 
iioigi  of  belligerent  niles  are  justified  to  him,  not  only  by  tlie  better 
^  bat  liy  the  improving  practice  of  the  nations. 

Socnetlmea,  perhaps  the  reader  may  wish  that  the  author  had  tarried 
ft  Uttle  lon^r  on  thia  or  that  topic,  even  at  the  cost  of  curtailing  hcrt  J 
or  there  a  dbcuasjon  of  less  interest.     The  subject  of  Recognition,  fori 
iaatafioe,  lta&  assumed  tinwoTited  prominence  since  the  publication  of 
Ibo  first  i?ditioa.     On  ihb  head  the  authors  principles  are  very  well 
Ifttd  down,  but  hid  illustrations,  though  apposite,  are  cursory.     The  tlxree 
iBlerofling  letters  of  ^  Hidt^>ricu»)  "  (a  writer  who  seems  to  have  eacapeiU 
tba  aodoe  of  Dr.  Woolsey)  may  claim  the  double  merit  of  having  thrown* 
ipceubitiTe  and  historical  light  on  an  important  matter,  and  of  having 
lMtl|Msl  Id  '    ^      '  •  cry  for  a  precipitate  recognition  of  the  ConfederateJ 
ftal^     ^  'r  point,  the  adoption  of  international  by  munici^mli 

bw,  tile  gr^^eral  principle  is  very  broadly  stated,  and  might  perhaps 
bftve  been  guarded  by  a  distinction  or  two.  • 

We  mufX  not  nsk,  in  a  nruinual  of  a  scieDce  eo  wide  in  its  sweep  ail 
Htm  ot  inlcmatkmal  law,  a  full  cxpodition  of  every  branch  of  iU     The 
H^ieal  qiieilioD  is  how  to  oompreiis,  rnther  thnn  how  to  eicpand.    Still,  if 
the  Autlior  had  had  room  for  a  few  additional  paragraphs  in  his  aec* 
dooi  on  the  freedom  of  the  high  sea^,  they  would  not  have  hetm  unwel^j 
^OOift.      Hi-;  dtarU  with  the   nitlonal  principle?,  that  ^*  the  high  sea  ii^ 
frtie  mA  open  to  all  tiations'^  a  truth  which  is  vital  to  the  interests  of 
vterj  eommercial  power.     Ln  his  commentary^  however,  he  has  not  dis* 
1  iosie  of  the  delicate  question*  recently  nu^ed  by  the  appearance 

I  die  oormQ  of  Coofcderato  crui^er^,  buiU  in  neulml  ports  find  fiaitin|y 
'■a  ifitfurgent  flag*  Smarting  utider  U&ese  ulngular  if  not  irregu-^ 
lar  di!|iffi»latioit0,  men  have  brought  out  with  groat  eagernc^  and  forcM 
Iba  objeetioni  to  the  recognitioo  of  the  public  ebaracter  of  tfuch  vetuielaJ 
Poaaibly  aooie  piiiLUi  luive  been  over-urged    The  docirine,  fur  lodtaQceJ 
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that  a  portleBB  or  thorou^lj  blockaded  power  can  hare  no  belSgennt 
ifetfttf,  has  been  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  is  imponible  to  bring 
in  prizes  for  judgment  But  where  is  it  settled  that  eruiaen  afaall  aoC 
sink  or  bum  their  prises,  when  only  enemy's  property  is  in  qoesdon, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  take  the  captures  in  ?  In  the  war  of  181S,  we 
made  no  ceremony  with  encumbrances  of  this  sort  It  may  be  gcanted 
that  it  is  a  cruel  and  barbarous  license,  and  that  the  code  of  lUiTal  wai^ 
iare  needs  a  thorough  reyision.  But,  as  yet,  there  is  no  right  to  mo- 
nopolise the  ocean  under  the  plea  of  dviliaing  it  Or,  again,  the  oaptor 
may  take  a  ransom-bill  and  bond  the  prise,  in  which  ease  he  needs  no 
port  or  court  but  that  of  the  other  party.  The  doctrine  seems  to 
encounter  even  greater  difficulties  when  applied  to  a  bbckaded  than  to 
a  shoreless  country.  The  state  of  blockade  is  temporary  and  cootin- 
gent ;  and  if  belligerent  rights  the  ocean  over  depend  upon  the  fact  ktt 
the  day  or  hour  of  an  effective  blockade,  a  nation  may,  aooording  to 
the  accident  of  the  day  or  hour,  be  or  not^  be  a  belligerent  power. 
And  perhaps  the  question  may  be  admissible  whether  the  blockading 
party,  being  itself  the  cause  of  the  closure  of  the  ports,  can  rest  its 
case  on  an  impossibility  of  its  own  creating.  These  snggestiona  ars 
thrown  out  merely  as  contributions  to  the  discussion*  How  modi  they 
are  worth,  is  yet  uncertain.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact,  diat  within  a  km 
months  a  movement  has  been  made  to  secure  for  Switzerland  a  lecqg- 
nized  place  as  a  naval  power.  Certain  Swiss  residents  in  the  Austrian 
city  of  Trieste  have  petitioned  the  Federal  Council  of  their  native  hmd 
that  it  would  enter  into  negotiations  with  otlier  powers  for  the  recognition 
of  Swiss  neutrality  by  sea.  It  is  already  recognised  by  land.  The 
matter  is  under  consideration.  The  federal  authoritiea  have  lately 
established  a  consulate  in  Japan  ;  and  it  may  need  some  day  the  pro- 
tection of  an  armed  vessel,  as  much  as  the  establishments  dT  England 
and  the  United  States.  A  fair  and  brief  discussion  of  this  question  and 
the  others  that  lie  near  it,  with  no  eye  to  past  wrongs  or  future  dainu, 
it  was  perhaps  premature  for  tlie  author  to  give  us.  Many  inches  deep 
of  diplomatic  dust  will  probably  gather  on  the  controversy  before  it  is 
dismissed. 

Our  author  discusses  the  Trent  question,  and  approves  of  the  surren- 
der of  the  Confederate  agents.  He  denies  that  cruisers  belonging  to  a 
power  which  is  ^tr3ring  to  become  a  state"  are,  other  things  being 
equal,  to  be  regarded  as  pirates.  **  A  pirate  never  ends  his  war  with 
mankind,  they  fight  for  peace."  While  he  admits  that  the  law  of  na- 
tions (at  least  as  interpreted  by  the  course  pursued  by  the  United  States 
towards  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America)  does  not  deny  to  a  levdted 
eobny  the  character  of  a  belligerent,  he  oontenda  that*  in  theorfy  n 
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pDTO  oo^^  not  to  grnnH  eqsud  prtTilegee  to  a  rebelliotti 
ppmaeo  «Dd  to  ft  eoostitnted  iilftt«;  tbe  Utler  bdng  already  in  Oom 
&mBf  of  oationa^  and  tbe  farmer  being  only  a  isandldate  for  adnusaton. 
li  lUi  cpiite  ccrtatn  ?  While,  again,  be  regisiera  the  law  aa  to  iba  trro- 
ilj  of  tieutral  governments  for  the  ountoraband  trade  of  their 
be  tympaibixet  strongly  with  Philbmore,  who  waiild  tighten 
r  tiMa  eaae  tieutial  tl '  '  tL^;  and  be  would  hold 

Aa  naatfal  pow  to  greu  ^  all  acts  dial  over»lep 

iho  bottndary-Usia  between  contraband  tratbc  and  belligerent  cchopen^ 
Tbeae  are  fiome  of  tbe  topics  which  he  has  baadled  in  the  new 
Adknamg  to  hie  regard  fur  tiie  boifiane  mitigatioos  of  war,  he 
I  Mb  diaafiikroFai  of  the  destruction  of  public  buildings  and  of  Ihe  ' 
^  williQiit  oompeoflalion,  of  tbe  property  of  paasiTe  noo-oooiba^ 
In  a  simibur  spirit,  number  ibtrty-eight  of  the  instructions  Jbr  the 
Qt  of  oar  amiee  ivquires  the  coauaanding  officer  to  give  fa- 
Mipii  oo  taking  the  property  of  onofiendlDg  owneiB  who  have  not  fled 
awmy, 

Tbit  foltmie  contain^i  two  Appendioes.  Tbe  fiial  eondata  of  "a 
brief  tilaetioD  of  urorks  and  documeiita  bearing  on  tnteniational  bw,^ 
I  b  quito  aseftil,  though  hartlty  full  enough.  We  cannot  altogether 
10  the  high  eulogium  pronounoed  on  Pbillimore's  Commenta^ 
Wtthont  wishing  to  detract  from  its  meritB^  we  find  soma  trulh 
tm  liie  eriliteim  of  ^'  Hi^torioaa/*  who  calls  it  "^  a  digest  of  opimona  and 
wdwriiieai  latlier  than  a  edentrfic  disquisition  on  the  topici  to  whieb 
ilMry  nitrJ'  The  second  Appendix  is  a  copiona  lift  md  desori^tiiMi  of 
Iba  dttaf  asodiirD  treatiee.  This  must  be  very  senrieeable  to  historieal 
<Krfanta»  aod  it  would  be  more  so  had  greater  cmre  been  taken  to  aid 
tlie  ere  by  di%*ersttje0  of  type* 

Tbe  <tvlo  of  tbe  book  is  grave  and  plain,  without  pretention  and 
witliotit  iporlal  ^nish.  Tbe  pttbltcadon  is  timely,  and  tbe  work  eaimoi 
Ml  10  do  good  servioa* 


B^  —  DimtrUUionx  and  Diimtidom :  PtiUtical,  Phihiophtca!^  and  H%9* 
i&rical  By  JutiH  Stuart  Mill*  In  Three  Volumes.  Vol  L 
BoatOQ  ;  WllUam  V.  Spencer.    1864. 

Tirt  article*  wmtaln^d  in  these  volumes  were  onginally  printed  in 
Engfiflb  revievm  af*  T  Ines.     A  co!lri*tion  of  them  was  fint  made 

in  Umdmu  and  wa?;  i  in  lSf*9.    Tlie  present  h  tbe  ftrwi  Amer- 

kaQ  edlti*in,  and  li  all  the  contents  >  ono,  to* 

gather  *i(b  fnnr  an.  H  \m\t^  appeafed  ^    .  l^     ^-tic  of  tiiat 
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publication.  These  four  articles  are  ^The  Contest  in  Americay**  printed 
in  February,  1862  ;  "The  Slave  Power,"  being  a  review  of  Professor 
Gaimes's  book  of  that  name,  printed  in  October,  1862 ;  *^  A  Few  Words 
on  Non-intervention,"  printed  in  December,  1859 ;  and  "  ntilitarianism," 
printed  in  successive  numbers  of  Frasei^s  Magazine  for  186S  and 
1863  ;  —  "the  whole  being  thus  issued  here,"  as  it  is  stated  in  the  Ad- 
vertisement to  the  American  Edition,  "  with  the  express  sancCkm  and 
approval  of  the  author."  The  form  and  style  of  workmanship  of  this 
edition  leave  nothing  to  be  desired ;  and  the  four  new  artidea  abov« 
named  are  a  very  great  addition  to  the  interest  of  the  coUectioo.  The 
two  which  relate  to  our  own  country  are  already  familiar  to  American 
readers,  and  the  enlightened  interest  which  they  show  in  the  great  ideas 
and  principles  that  dignify  the  cause  of  our  oountxy  has  endeared  the 
name  of  their  writer  to  thp  American  people,  and  prepared  a  general 
welcome  in  thb  country  for  his  other  writings,  even  in  quarters  where 
the  admirable  qualities  by  which  they  are  distinguished  had  not  previ- 
ously been  familiar. 

The  article  entitled  "A  Few  Words  on  Non-Intervention*  was 
written  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  of  the  Italian  war,  when  the  pol- 
icy of  France  had  brought  the  subject  in  question  prominently  into 
view.  The  article  makes  no  comments  direcUy  on  the  events  of  that 
war,  but  it  improves  the  opportunity  —  since  "  we  have  heard  some- 
thing lately  about  being  willing  to  go  to  war  for  an  idea"  —  to  make 
some  important  suggestions  upon  the  general  subject  Mr.  Mill  sharply 
condemns  the  manner  and  phraseology  in  which  it  is  common  with  the 
English  to  express  their  policy  of  non-intervention,  but  in  general  he 
approves  of  their  action.  He  claims  for  England  that  she  has  gener- 
ally pursued  a  foreign  polioy  worthy  of  a  powerful  and  enli^tened 
nation,  shaping  its  course  with  due  reference  to  the  general  interests 
of  mankind.  He  utters  some  noble  words  on  the  subject  of  the  Sues 
Cnnal,  and  himenU  that  the  English  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  be- 
trayed by  a  single  leading  statesman  ^  into  a  line  of  oonduct,  on  an 
isolated  point,  utterly  o{>poscd  to  our  habitual  principles  of  action.** 
He  coudemns  the  failure  of  England  and  France  to  unite  in  fbii)idding 
the  armed  intervention  of  Russia  in  Hungary.  He  seems,  however,  to 
a])prove  of  the  general  policy  of  England  in  the  East  and  of  France  in 
Algiers,  and  lays  down  the  broad  proposition  that,  "  to  characterixe  aay 
conduct  whatever  towards  a  barbarous  people  as  a  violation  of  the  law 
of  nation:^  only  shows  that  he  who  so  speaks  has  never  considered  the 
subject.  A  violation  of  great  principles  of  morality  it  may  easily  be ; 
but  barbarians  have  no  rights  as  a  nation  except  such  as  may,  at  the 
earliest  possible  period,  fit  them  for  becoming  one.    The  only  moFsl 
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laws  for  lh<i  rebtian  between  a  ctvUixetl  «nd  a  bnrbaroQs  govemmeiit 
«re  tlio  xiiu\rer«al  rules  of  morality  beiwfexi  man  and  man.** 

We  cannot  a»ient  to  the  soundness  of  these  etatement^  It  is  not 
Alloifr  liiica)  ethics  to  disown  the  nationalitjr  of  the  Chinese,  or 

the  11  r  mij  other  lo-callcd  barbaruus  peo|>le,  wbik  Uiey  arc  in 

|K»tnt  of  fact  united  under  a  common  government.     It  is  not  a  mere 
iblagC!  oC  individuals  with  which  the  English  are  dealing  in  Cbtnai 

I  m  nation,  a  people  represented  bj  rulers.  The  rutere  may  be 
triMcberouft,  and  the  nation  not  trust  wort  by,  and  these  facts  may  JQs- 
cHy  a  coarM  of  conduct  quite  inadmisj^ibte  under  those  international 
coMoiBa  prmralent  in  Cbri&tendom,  which  are  lechnically  known  as 
**iampatioDai  law,"  but  they  do  not  change  the  facts  of  the  case^  nor 
lako  m  gi«mt  people  out  from  the  operation  of  the  moral  rules  whicli 
are  to  govtrn  the  relations  of  naiiuiis. 

Am  among  civilised  nations,  Mr.  Mill  disapproves  of  the  policy  of 
iatitffcriiig  to  as^i^t  another  government  in  keeping  its  own  citizens  in 
■nl^yectioa,  and  aUo,  in  general,  of  interfering  to  help  the  people  of 
amrlttrr  country  in  a  struggle  for  free  institutions  against  their  own 
Badfe  goternment,  '^but  the  case  of  a  people  strtjggling  against  for- 
ai|pi  yoke,  or  against  a  native  tyranny  upheld  by  foreign  arms,"  is  dif- 
ftreoL  ^  InterventioQ  to  enforce  nonintervention  is  always  rightful, 
alvnya  moral,  if  not  always  prudent*'  And  again,  intervention  is  held 
to  be  Hgbtful  in  lite  case  of  a  long  civil  war  where  the  parties  are  so 
aqiMlly  babmcod  that  there  is  no  probability  of  a  speedy  issue,  or  no 
fappt  iliai  ttitbt  r  r  victorious,  can  keep  the  otlier  one  down  ex* 

^  %  '  pugnant  to  humanity^  and  injurious  to  the  per- 

welfare  of  the  country." 

Hie  tatkiU  00  *•  Utilitarianism  **  is  one  of  very  great  interest,  as  be- 
l^g  iIm  lalMt  and  fullest  expression  of  Mr.  Mill's  views  on  the  funda- ' 
neolal  que^tloaa  of  oiorala.     It  is  a  paper  of  ninety  pages  in  length,  in 
k  the  writer  trv^tats  clearly  and  with  much  force  of  argument  of  the 
f  of  tlie  principle  of  utility  in  morals,  ita  sanctions,  the  proof  of 
wUdi  it  k  capable,  and  the  couneclion  between  ju«^tice   and   utility. 
Tbia  bft  point  is  treated  in  a  truly  admirable  manner.     The  same 
fltt^jaet  ef  ^  Utility "  ti»  touched  upon  and  discuased  with  more  ar  j 
hsm  nf  fnloasB  m  previous  essays,  viz.  in  thone  on  Benthani  and  oo  ' 
Ooiaffidgaf  and  la  the  reviews  of  Profe«8or  Sedgwick's  Lecture^p  of 
Whewall  oa  3t  losopViy,  and  of  Dc  Tocquevi lie's  "  Democracy  i 

in  Ajnaioaf*  >i  '<is  in  answering  many  of  the  standard  argu^ 

riH  r^u  agalasi  **  Utilitarianistn,**  and  capecially  be  mtnaU  and  fairly  da* 
laoUaliat  9he  main  part  of  what  b  brought  forward  by  WheweU  a 
Towafila  liiaM  wiiteia  ho  tbowa  aa  asperity  an4 
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ci  whkh  he  HiakeB  memioQ  in  the  Prefiuse  to  this  eoUeedon,  and 
IB  justified  bj  the  ignomice  that  thej  display  of  the  raal  pomta  in  dia- 
pute,  the  looseness  with  which  thej  dbo  laogiiage,  and  the  mvorthy 
superciliousness  of  their  tone. 

Yet,  in  oar  judgment,  Mr.  Mill,  upon  the  whole,  fiuls  m  his  aign- 
ment  He  attempts  to  show  that  ^happiness,"  or  '^ntiiitf,''  whseh 
is  defined  as  meaning  ^  tendency  to  happiness,**  is  the  standard  of 
morality.  ^By  happiness,"  he  aays,  ''is  intended  pleasure  and  the 
absence  of  pain ;  by  unhappiness,  pain  and  the  privatioo  of  pleaauni'' 
**  Pleasure  and  the  freedom  from  pain  are  the  only  things  daairBble  as 
ends,  and  all  desirable  things  (whidi  are  as  numerous  in  the  ntJUtariaa 
as  in  any  other  scheme)  are  desirable  either  for  the  pleasure  inhersflt 
in  themselves,  or  as  means  to  the  promotion  of  pleasure  and  tlie  pv»> 
Tention  of  pain."  As  to  the  proof  of  the  principle  of  'ntilityir  Mb 
Mill  remarks  that  ^  questions  of  ultimate  ends  do  not  admit  of  proof  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term."  The  only  proof  that  ean  ha 
given  that  an  object  is  visible  is  that  people  actually  see  it.  Li  like 
manner,  the  sole  evidence  which  it  is  possible  to  produce  that  anything 
is  desirable  is  that  people  do  actually  desire  it  Each  penon  does  de- 
sire his  own  happiness  so  far  as  he  deems  it  attainable.  ''The 
happiness,  therefore,  is  a  good  to  the  aggregate  of  all  persooa.'' 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  show  that  people  not  only  desire  1 
ness,  but  that  they  never  desire  anything  else.  The  opinion  is  e» 
pressed  that  all  desirable  things,  e.  g.  virtue,  power,  money,  are  desired 
only  as  being  either  ingredients  of  happiness  or  means  to  happiness. 
"And  DOW,  to  decide  whether  this  is  really  so,  whether  mankind  do  desire 
nothing  for  themselves  but  that  which  is  a  pleasure  to  them,  or  of  which 
the  absence  is  a  pain,  —  we  have  evidently  arrived  at  a  question  of  fiu:t 
and  experience,  dependent,  like  all  similar  questions,  upon  evidence.  It 
can  only  be  determined  by  practised  self-consciousness  and  selfK>beenin- 
tion,  assisted  by  observation  of  others.  I  believe  that  these  soaroea  of 
evidence,  impartially  consulted,  will  declare  that  desiring  a  thing  and 
finding  it  pleasant,  aversion  to  it  and  thinking  of  it  as  painful,  are  phe> 
nomena  entirely  inseparable,  or  rather  two  parts  of  the  same  phenoase 
non,  —  in  strictness  of  language,  two  different  modes  of  naming  the 
same  psychological  fact ;  that  to  think  of  an  ol^ect  as  desirable  (unlea 
for  the  sake  of  its  consequences),  and  to  think  of  it  as  pleasant,  are  one 
and  the  same  thing ;  and  that  to  desire  anything,  except  in  proportion 
as  the  idea  of  it  is  pleasant,  is  a  physical  and  metaphysical  impoa* 
sibility." 

£lse where  it  is  said :  "Unquestionably  it  is  possible  to  do  witboot  hap- 
piness ; ....  it  often  has  to  he  done  voluntarily  by  the  hero  or  the  MaftfKi 
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far  ike  w»km  of  ioaBMlliiiig  whicti  he  prised  more  Ui  *  >  vidual  happi- 

ttiitb  Biit  tbift  MHDftlliiog — what  ts  it,  uolees  tij  _  .  ^t5sa  uf  uihers, 
or  icvoie  of  tbe  reqaiMtea  of  happincM  ?  Il  is  noble  to  be  capable  of  re- 
•^iof  oos^e  own  portion  of  happiness  or  chances  of  it ;  bul,  aller  Mf 
Uni  Mtf^Mfxfioe  moftt  be  for  aoOM  ead;  it  ia  not  ita  owo  eod ;  aod  if 
wo  sre  lold  that  tie  end  is  not  happitieii,  but  virtue,  which  i<  better 
tbim  JMyfitmaae^  I  atsk,  would  the  eaerifiee  be  miMle  if  the  hero  or  luartjr 
4kd  aot  belieTe  that  it  woudd  earn  for  others  inununity  from  similar  sao^ 


il  ia  aaul :  *"  I  musi  again  repeat  what  the  aaoatlaiits  of 
bttV4»  the  j Usance  to  aduiowledg^  that  the  happint^iia 
Ibrais  tho  utaiitariau  fitAudard  of  what  is  right  in  couduct  ia 
not  tiie  ag^t>t^d  owo  ba|i{iiii«is,  but  that  of  all  concerued ;  aa  between  his 
oini  liaffpiseis  and  that  ot*  others,  uiilitariarii&oi  required  him  to  be  aa 
altictly  iaiparciai  a«  a  dtainteresU^d  and  benevolent  spectator.  In  tb« 
fgnkdta  ntb  of  Jeeua  of  Nazareth,  we  read  the  oomplete  spirit  of  the  eth- 
km  of  utility;' 

**ThB  pnnciplo  of  ottlityr  he  say«»  "may  be  deecribed  m  ^oppoeiof' 
•IkI  ocpial  amoQiits  of  happtnees  are  equally  desirable,  whether  Uihhf 
^km  aaine  or  by  differaai  persons. .  *  • .  What  is  tbe  pnociple  of  utili* 
t^,  if  It  be  not  that '  bappiiwM  *  and  *  desirable'  are  synonyiuoua  lennal 
tf  ikr  ."Ulterior  principle  implied,  it  can  be  no  other  than  tlii%  1 

iImU  r  of  arithmetic  are  applicabk  to  the  valuation  of  happinedS^  * 

asef  aU  other  meaaunble  quantities/' 

8oeii  mrm  cooie  of  the  huiititig  slate  me nta  upon  this  subject  tsmdfs  by 
Mr.  Mill. 

Kow  it  ift  to  ba  obMrved  thai  the  proof  which  is  offered  of  the  prsiw  j 
eiple  of  tttihty  abowa  oothiiig  more  than  that  each  man  deaircd  his  • 
liaipfiMiK.  "^No  reaaon,*'  il  ia  said,  *^caii  be  given  why  the  general 
tiippimw  !■  dtatrabftew  except  thttt  oaeh  penoa,  so  far  as  he  believes  i 
t»  Ims  aliatmhlew  deeirei^  laa  own  happiness/'  It  amonnts  to  nothing  i 
mdd,  chat  *  thrtrftire  the  aggnrgste  of  men  desire  the  general  happineea  "; 
'  it  is  nol  abowii  that  any  one  individual  desires  anylhing  more  than 
emm  haypj^nai  Where  is  the  oTidttncn  that  the  happiiK^^s  of 
\  m  m  c^irabb  as  tito  iMppiaass  of  another?  thai  **  bappinees  " -^ 
thereby  the  haftfNiieee  af  anybody  and  evwybody,  and  not 
awrely  the  hapjiitifiaii  nf  the  agent  himself — and  ^deatrahle  **  are  sy- 
manfmimaf  thai  the  happliiiaa  of  all  pansooa  it  eomoieiisaratat 
fhiKt  **the  truths  of  artthmetto  are  applicable  to  the  valuation"  of  lil 

not  Irya,  th^efoi^,  that  the  prmciple  of  utility  of  mkick 
p*-^/  If  yimm  **  rBf|ttif<as  a  man,  aa  belwees  hia  awn  happiness  and  i 
e^  mheia,  !•  be  as  etrktly  impartial  aa  a  dighHereited  and  bcaef 
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Again,  we  apprehend  that  there  is  a  certain  imdeqwEOf  in  the 
standard  adopted  by  Mr.  Mill,  which  extends  to  his  whote  discussions. 
When  it  is  said,  that  ^  there  is  nothing  desired  except  happiness  " ;  thai 
*^  those  who  desire  virtue  for  its  own  sake  desire  it  either  because  the 
consciousness  of  it  is  a  pleasure,  or  because  the  consciousness  of  being 
without  it  IS  a  pain,  or  for  both  reasons  united  ** ;  and  that  *^  desiring  a 
^ng  and  finding  it  pleasant,  aversion  to  it  and  thinking  of  it  as  paiofiily 
are  ... .  two  different  modes  of  naming  the  same  psychological  fady"— 
one  is  aware  of  the  same  sort  of  error  that  is  observable  in  the  reason- 
ings of  what  is  called  the  '^  Selfish  School "  of  moralists ;  namel]^  thai 
of  straining  and  misusing  language,  looking  at  things  from  a  wrong 
point  of  view,  and  (if  one  may  say  so  without  begging  the  questioo) 
measuring  things  by  a  standard  which  is  inapplicable. 

And  again,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Mill  identifies  the  utilitarian  standard 
with  the  '*  golden  rule,*'  it  may  be  pertinent  to  say  that  he  quotes  bal 
half  of  the  entire  rule  of  human  conduct  laid  down  by  Jesus.  That 
rule  was  twofold,  —  ^  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,"  and  **  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Without  seeking  to  bring  theology  or 
religion  into  the  discussion,  one  may  take  occasion  of  Mr.  Mill's  lefei^ 
ence  to  this  rule  to  say  that  his  reasoning  upon  morals  is  emasculated 
by  losing  sight  of  certain  considerations  which  are  suggested  in  the  first 
branch  of  the  above-named  rule. 

It  would  seem  that  man  naturally  conceives  of  a  Power  in  the  uni- 
verse greater  than  himself,  and  of  himself  as  subject  to  laws  proceeding 
from  thut  source.  There  follows  in  his  mind  the  desire  to  conform  to 
these  laws,  and  to  import  into  his  character  and  the  conduct  of  his  life 
the  order  and  the  beauty  which  he  sees  in  external  nature. 

As  Dr.  Walker  says,  '^  We  are  placed  here  subject  to  certain  rela- 
tions and  dependencies,  conditions  and  laws.  These  constitute  the  truth 
of  thing<^,  and  our  duty  consists  in  conforming  our  thought  and  action,  aH 
our  life,  to  the  truth  of  things."  In  other  words,  our  duty  consists  in  coo- 
forming  our  lives  to  the  laws  of  our  being.  Conformity  to  these  laws  seems 
to  be  the  standard  of  morality.  What  these  laws  are,  and  what  condud 
is  or  is  not  conformable  to  them,  is  matter  to  be  passed  upon  by  the 
rational  faculty  and  determined  by  the  sound  judgment  of  mankind, 
in  view  of  any  given  facts.  If  men  differ  upon  these  questions,  these 
questions  only  share  the  fate  of  all  others ;  yet,  no  doubt,  a  sofBcienI 
certainty  is  attainable. 

Mr.  Mill  contends  for  the  application  of  the  inductive  system  to 
etliics,  and  with  good  reason.  He  admits,  at  the  same  time,  the  ft%k- 
priety  of  "*  deducing  from  the  Uws  of  life  and  the  conditiona  of  < 
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met*  what  Uitiih  of  action  tend  to  produce  happiness.**     It  would  seeiai 
mti  dtSSiTtilt  Co  firrive  m  both  wajs  at  the  reaull;  that  it  h  a  duty  of 
ttm  lo  pixiroote  tho  gooeral  welfjire,  iind  to  limit  ht^  own  desires  by 
^^Ifare  of  other?*     Reasoning  iuduetively,  wo   nh 
^\r  '   of  the  obligation  of  many  other  duties^  e.  g.  the 

of  jotliee  iind  veracity,  in  their  tendency  to  promote  the  general  welfare^ 
tmA  we  mmy  titerefore  rightly  use  thnt  tendency  us  a  criierian,  where  U 
if  «ipjp&'tti&£s*     Biit  it  is  not  appliaible»  without  a  distortion  of  languagOp  | 
in  all  GMw  I  iui4  it  i^  the  neglect  to  observe  this  fact>  among  otlier  i 
*0Ql^  irtiick  gires  to  Mr.  Miirs  s^pecuktlons  on  morals  a  certain  crude-  ^ 
ikMt  cad  a  eertjiin  painful  appeamnce  of  inadequacy. 

We  hniwe  beard  it  objected  to  Mr.  Mill  as  a  thinker,  that  he  ii  want- 
ing ia  imagination.  U  h  curious  to  iind  that  he  makes  the  &aine  cnti- 
dsBi  vpofi  Bentham,  and  that  he  disciifised  a  similar  objection  made  by 
Pro^omot  8edg^tck  upon  Locke.  Mr.  Mill  truly  says^  that  ^  tlie  word 
*  iouigiiuaim  *  19  currently  taken  in  such  a  variety  of  senses,  that  there 
ia  acNne  diSlcuky  in  making  use  of  it  at  all  without  risk  of  being  mis- 
QDikfviood*''  In  epeaking  of  Bentham,  bo  says :  **  The  imagination 
wUdi  be  bad  not  was  that  to  which  the  name  k  generally  af^propriat^d 
bf  ibe  beii  writers  of  the  present  day,  —  that  which  enable^i  ua  by  a 
vfllaatary  effort  to  conceive  the  absent  as  if  it  were  present,  the  imagl*^ 
Mmrj  aa  if  it  were  real,  and  to  clothe  it  in  the  feelings  which,  if  it  were  | 
iadeed  rfsaJ,  it  would  bring  along  with  it*  This  is  the  power  by  which  « 
oae  btmian  being  enters  into  the  mind  and  circumstances  of  another. 
Thli  power  con^titutea  the  poet  io  ao  ^  aa  he  does  anything  hut  melo- 
diimsly  tiitf*r  hiA  own  actu&l  feelingfi|**  dbc  In  the  article  on  Alfred  de 
VigD  Ml  quotes  from  one  of  the  works  of  thnt  writer  the  signa 

by  w :*->.,  .  »,  ilo,  tine  of  his  characters,  recognizes  himself  as  a  poet: 
**  Becaitae»"  snys  SteUo»  **  there  is  in  Nature  no  beauty  nor  grandeur  nor 
banaony  which  dooa  not  cAUse  in  me  a  prophetic  thrill.  ....  Because  J 
I  fmd  to  my  inmost  being  an  inviuible  and  undefinable  power,  whicb  ^ 
\  n  piweatlmtni  of  the  future,  and  m  revelation  of  the  myalefi- 
of  the  present,**  —  "a  presentiment,"  Mr.  Mill  goe^  on  to 
ittf,  ^arbieli  ii  not  always  imaginary,  but  often  the  instinctive  tndghl 
of  a  •captive  tmture,  which,  from  its  finer  lejcture,  vibratos  to  tinpti 
jaeaa  ao  eraoeiceot  as  to  be  unfelt  by  others ;  and  by  that  Realty,  i 
by  ao  additional  senne,  is  apprised,  it  cannot  tell  how,  of  things  without, 
wbidi  eacape  tlie  cognizance  of  the  leaa  delicatidy  organtJ&cd*     These 
tw9  tbe  laflSt  or  some  of  the  te»t^  of  a  poe^e  nature.**     Here,  tlien,  is 
aOBseikbii^  besideft  that  tmagiaation  which  was  above  defined,  going  ta^  i 
^eoaa^tate  a  poet";  and  if  is  tliia  aon  of  lbiog«  called  by  Mr.  Mill| 
^  tbe  taslificiiwe  ioaigbt  of  a  aeoaitiTG  mtur^*'  wbkb  b  probably  me 
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when  Mr.  Mill  is  diarged  with  a  waul  of  inaginadoB.    la  this 

we  think  the  charge  ia  well  founded.    A  laiger  measure  of  thb  gift 

would  probably  have  prevented  him  from  adopting  soma  of  his  < 

sioos  on  the  subject  of  morals.    Upon  this  subject^  like  a  tme  '. 

man,  he  ^  warns  imaginatioB  off*  the  groand,"  and  will  have  nothing  to 

do  with  the  class  of  soggestions  fiimished  by  the  fine  fiicoltj 

referred  ta    And  yet,  on  every  snbjeet  which  i»  &  part  of  the 

of  man,  there  is  especial  need  of  resorting  to  these  dalicats  aoureea  of 

soggestion  by  which,  as  from  ^  the  convoliitwna  of  a  smoolJi-lipped 

shelly"  we  get  from  the  nniverse  , 

*'  Anthcntlc  tidings  of  inTisible  things ; 
Of  ebb  and  flow,  Mid  efornlariiig  poipsr; 
And  ceatnl  peaea,  mbtistiag  at  the  betit. 
or  endlBM  agitation." 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  speak  of  the  other  esaaya  in  these 
volumes.  We  can  only  say  that  tbey  all  repay  a  eareftil  reading,  by 
the  interest  of  the  subject,  the  fair  and  instructive  manner  in  wfakh 
they  are  written,  and  the  noble  qualities  of  mind  whidi  find  nninissam 
in  them. 

^. —  7%e  Works  cf  Francis  Bacow,  Bcmm  of  Veruhmf  Ftkeawl  SL 
Albania  and  Lcnrd  High  Chancfihr  cf  BngUmd.  Collected  and  edited 
by  James  Sprddtng,  M.  A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Rob- 
ert Leslie  Ellis,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  Douglas  Denon  Heath,  Barrister-at-Law,  hite  Fel- 
low of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Volume  X.  Being  JVtmdaiiom 
of  the  Philosophical  Works,  Vol.  III.  Boston :  Taggard  and  Thomp- 
son.    18G4.     Crown  8vo.     pp.  628. 

This  volume  completes  the  reprint  of  Mr.  Spedding's  edition  of  Ba> 
eon's  Workift,  begun  in  1860,  but  carried  steadily  forward,  in  spile  of  the 
disturbed  condition  of  business  and  Uie  enhanced  prices  induced  by  the 
war.  The  mechanical  execution  of  theite  fifteen  volumes  is  sach  as 
befits  tlio  standard,  edition  of  a  great  English  classic.  In  form  and  sise 
of  volume,  and  in  style  of  typography,  the  American  reprint  is  much 
tnperior  to  it^  English  original.  It  is  in  every  respect  a  work  which 
deserves  the  wannest  commendation,  and  its  completion  ia  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  literary  events  of  the  year. 

TbisOs  not  only  the  best  edition  of  Bacon's  Works,  but  it  is  not  likdy 
that  there  will  ever  be  a  better.  The  editors  have  done  their»woik 
with  exemplary  fidelity,  judgment,  and  learning,  and  have  at  length  sat- 
isfactorily fulfilled  the  great  trust  committed  by  Lord  Baoon  '^to  the 
next  ages." 
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Until  tbi>  fwlBciiliqfi  of  Uiis  ediljon^  it  was  luirdly  poatiMe  to  gain  % 
\  dew  iif  tho  80Q()o  of  Bacon's  philosophy »  aad  the  reUttoni  of  iti 
The  i^ontradictory  opinions  held  bj  meo  of  inttiUigeooe 
hm  sytteni  «re  proof  bow  little  it  wa»  reatlj  understood* 
Haimforwanl  tm  difficaltx  of  this  sort  will  dxist,  save  only  as  it  spring 
fmaa  the  oocfuional  obscurity  of  Baooo's  own  thought,  or  the  imperfeci 
oimacter  of  the  form  he  gave  to  tt,  or  the  incomplete  condition  in  which 
ha  hSi  portioos  of  thb  work  which  he  ha<i  Bkelehed  out.  Bacoo*d  fame 
will  liaiceforth  owe  much  to  Mr.  Spedding  and  his  coudjutors.  This 
aflioB  of  his  works  ta  at  ooco  the  moaumeut  of  his  geniub  and  the  most 
iMMiorable  tribute  to  bis  groatnaaa. 

Wa  Icani  with  pleasure  that  tlie  publishen^  of  the  American  reprinl 
pujiuaa  to  rtiprint  in  oorredponding  btyle  the  **  Letters  and  Life  of 
Ftancia  Bacon/*  by  Mr.  Spedding,  which  is  aj)  almost  indispensable 
gpyptoweiil  to  the  Wurbs  and  of  which  but  two  volumes  have  as  yet 
bMfe  iaai^ed  in  England.  It  is  when  completed  to  contain,  indeed,  not 
Ilia  laaat  interesting  f>ortian  of  Lord  Bacon's  writings,  comprising  aM  of 
wiuiA  Mr*  Spedding  tcrm^  his  "*  Occasional  Works,"  —  Letters  Speodbas, 
Tracts^  Memonats  of  all  sorts.  Them  of  course  furnish  the  material 
te  fiaooa*s  biography ,  and  are  more  important  than  all  his  other  writ- 
la^  aa  iUuilnuiaiia  of  his  personal  trait?,  his  moral  character^  and  his 
nlatioDft  lo  his  ooa temporaries.  The  same  admirable  editorial  qualitiea 
tln&  Mr*  Spudding  has  jihown  in  the  other  portions  of  the  work  are 
«ab&bit€d  in  tlia  volumes  already  published  of  this  last  division  ol'  it. 
Wa  iippe  liiat  the  reprint  will  soon  iiflbrd  us  the  opportonity  Co  apaak 
ml  leiigtk  of  their  internal  and  value. 


10,  ^~  L  Sacr^  and  Legendary  Art.  By  Mrs.  jAJtesoir.  Containing 
Lt^md§  iif  the  AngtU  and  Archangth,  the  EmmgeU$t$^  (he  Apat- 
lift,  tkt  Doctors  of  the  Chitrvh^  St.  Marg  Magd^ene^  the  Patron 
Saxntx,  lAs  Mariyrg,  the  Earlg  Bi$hap$^  the  Hermite,  and  the  War- 
riar  Saints  '  nd*>m,  m  reprteented  in  the  fXne  Arte,    Boston : 

Tickoor  iin  i  :  lSf;r».     2  vnW     32mo.     pp.  xw  und  417,  426. 

pthi«  and  Gold,] 

%  t^ttgendt  of  the  Monnanc  (Mf^ 
Fcrwiittg  the  Second  Series  a/  > 
Jairaaox.     CcimM!t«d  and  En 
Flakb.     1865.    92mo*    pp^xv. 


s      rrr,rrifT>^r<-f     -'•'      the     Fifie     AfiM, 

;  AH,     ByMits. 

itiun.     Bo'itun  ;  Tieknor  and 
,4^.     [Blue  and  GokL] 


Mma.  •laMmaoir  had  alrflady  acquired  an  hmuiralde  rank  a«  a  wfiier 
vbou  flia  liGgaa  tka  pr^paratiDa  of  her  worki  on  Chriatlan  Arti  yai 
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they  gave  to  her  a  new  and  wider  popalarity,  and  it  ia  on  them  that  hm 
reputation  will  mainly  rest.  Her  mind  had  been  enriched  by  ▼arioos 
study  and  travel;  her  style  had  been  matured  by  long  pracdoe;  and 
she  had  outgrown  many  of  the  faults  manifest  in  her  earlier  prodactiom. 
With  these  advantages,  and  afler  much  special  preparation,  she  entered 
on  a  field  which  had  been  scarcely  touched  by  any  preyioiis  writer; 
and  she  treated  her  attractive  theme  with  a  good  jodgmenty  a  wealth 
of  appropriate  learning,  and  a  purity  of  taste,  which  will  secure  for  hsv 
work  a  permanent  place  in  literature. 

These  volumes  form  an  admirable  legendary,  in  which  the  moat  pop- 
ular of  the  legends  of  the  mediaeval  Church  are  given  as  derived  from 
the  best  authorities,  while  through  these  legends  Uie  art  of  the 
Ages  is  illustrated,  and  the  ideas  and  sentiments  by  which  it  ^ 
spired —  ideas  and  sentiments  that  are  unfamiliar  to  the  modern  and 
Protestant  world  —  are  clearly  exhibited  and  sjonpathetically  repn^ 
duced.  Her  complete  work  (including  the  ^  Legends  of  the  Madon- 
na"  )  is  an  invaluable  hand-book  to  the  student  of  Christian  Art,  and 
scarcely  less  valuable  to  the  student  of  the  forms  under  which  religiooi 
thought  has  manifested  itself  in  the  modem  world. 

The  engravings  with  which  the  original  editions  of  these  Yolomes 
were  illustrated  make  them  too  expensive  for  general  drculatioo,  and 
too  cumbrous  for  the  use  of  travellers,  but  the  present  very  neat  pocket 
edition  brings  them,  in  a  convenient  form,  within  the  reach  of  aU  who 
may  desire  to  possess  them.  We  hope  that  their  reception  may  be 
such  as  to  induce  the  publishers  to  complete  the  series  by  reprinting  in 
the  same  form  the  recent  work  on  the  artistic  representation  of  Our 
Lord,  begun  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  and  completed  since  her  death  by  Lady 
Eastlake. 


11.  —  Axarian:  an  Episode.  By  Habribt  Elizabkth  PbvscoTT, 
Author  of  ''  The  Amber  Gods,"  etc  Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fiel^ 
1864.     16mo.     pp.  251. 

The  volume  before  us  is  characterized  by  that  venturesome,  onprin- 
cipled  literary  spirit,  defiant  alike  of  wisdom  and  taste,  which  haa  been 
traceable  throua;h  Miss  Prescott*s  productions, from  "Sir  Rohan's  Ghoit* 
downward.  We  looked  upon  this  latter  work,  at  the  time  of  its  publica- 
tion, as  the  very  apotheosis  of  the  picturesque ;  but  "  Sir  Rohan's  Ghoat," 
•*  The  Amber  Gods,"  and  even  **  The  Rim,"  compared  with  "  Aaarian«* 
are  admirably  sober  and  coherent  Miss  Presoott  has  steadily  grown 
in  audacity,  and  in  that  disagreeable  andadty  which  seema  to  have 
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%MD  Ibstered  raiber  by  fli&tlet7  tlum  by  remoiistnince.  Let  her  pray  to 
1w  delivered  from  ber  fnonds. 

Wlwi  mmntT  of  writing  is  it  which  lends  itself  bo  irankly  to  abcrra- 
Hoot  of  tatiUi  ?  It  i»  that  literary  fashion  which,  to  speAk  hteitoncally, 
wn  bfwogbt  into  our  litemtare  by  Tennyson  s  pot^try.  The  best  name 
for  tt^  as  a  lifemry  style,  is  the  ideal  descriptive  style.  Like  all  found- 
efs  of  acboolii,  Tennj^oa  has  been  far  exceeded  by  liis  di^ciplea.  The 
■^le  tit  qtaegtion  repoeea  not  so  much  upon  the  ob^erTation  of  the 
ohjeela  of  external  nature  as  the  prujectiun  of  one's  fancy  upon  tliem* 
It  may  bo  seen  exemplitied  in  its  youthful  vigor  in  Tennyaoir^  "^  Dream 
of  Fair  Women  *' ;  it  is^  exemplififsd  iti  its  effete  old  age  in  Mr.  Alexander 
Smith  and  Miis  Presoott,  pamm. 

l*be  writer  of  a  work  of  ItcLion  has  this  advantage  over  his  critic,  that 
lie  €■!  frequently  subs  tan  llate  ht^  cause  by  an  a  poiteriari  scheme  of 
traatneiht.  For  this  reason,  it  is  oflen  didicult  to  fasten  down  a  story- 
tdler  io  bii$  premtiies,  and  then  to  confront  him  with  hid  aberrations. 
Foreecb  •uocesaive  dtT  >  he  has  the  ready  excuse  of  an  unim- 

peftciukble  intention.     S  ,rh  a  glaring  blot  is  Uie  vtrr  kcy-«{U>ne 

of  his  plaiL  When  wt^  tell  Miss  Prescott  that  some  one  of  her  tales  u 
ttanreUoQsly  void  of  human  nature  and  fulse  to  actual  society^  ^he  may 
Beet  oa  witii  the  reply  that  a  correct  portraiture  of  nature  and  aocietj 
WEA  not  intended.  She  may  claim  the  poet's  license.  And  superfi* 
eially  »be  will  hare  the  be*t  of  it.  But  woe  to  the  writer  who  claims 
line  poet:'ft  Itcetiae,  without  being  able  to  answer  the  poet's  obligations ; 
to  tiMi  writer  of  whatever  cla-^s  who  subsists  upon  the  immunities^  lath- 
er  cban  the  reBponsibilitleat  of  hi^  task. 

The  subject  of  *^'  Azarian  **  is  sufficiently  dramatic  A  youn^  orphan* 
gifl  —  a  painter  of  llowers  by  profession  —  allows  herself  to  become 
engaged  to  a  young  Grrck  physician  resident  in  Boston*  Ruth  is 
wanit-hearted  and  patient ;  Azarian  i^  rold-hcarted»  selfish,  and  an  ama- 
tefir  of  tb(7  One  arts,  esj^cially  timt  of  fUrling.  He  wearieis  of  Ruth  be^ 
ibre  marriage.— slights,  neglects,  and  drives  her  to  despair*  She 
reaolres  on  suicide ;  but  when  on  the  biink  of  destruction,  she  pauses 
and  recmieiles  herself  to  lifn  and,  the  engagement  with  Amrian  being 
tmken  off  by  tacit  ajjfreement,  ti>  happlncvg. 

What  b  the  central  element  of  the  above  data?  The  element  of 
Ibdfitg.  Wliat  is  thc»  omtral  element  of  the  tale  as  it  stands  written  ? 
Tile  etement  of  wohIjo*  Tho  itory  <*oiitain^  as  it  nrod  contaiOt  but  few 
Inddcfita*  It  is  made  of  the  stutT  of  a  French  4(udt,  Its  real  intef«<it 
Br^  in  the  history  of  two  pi^PRons'  roornl  interonurse.  Instead  of  this, 
we  are  freaked  ti>  an  elalwrati^  destcriplion  of  four  ;>er5otis'  physical  a^t* 
pecs  and  oostitme,  and  of  eertain  aspects  of  inanimate  oaturo.    Of  ha* 
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man  natorethere  isiuitanuiiadaUerstedpagein  tliebook,«--sotAck^ 
ter  of  history.  From  beginning  to  end  it  is  a  inooeBsiaii  of  forced  ai- 
tanlts  upon  the  impregnable  strong^okl  of  paintmg ;  a  weariaome  aariet 
of  word-pictnres,  linked  by  a  slight  thread  of  naarratiTe,  Btnmg  togelber, 
to  use  one  of  Miss  Presoott's  own^zpresBioQSy  Uke  ^beads  on  a  leash* 
If  the  dictionary  were  a  palette  of  colors,  and  a  goose-<iiiiU  a  bm^  Miai 
Prescott  would  be  a  very  clever  painter.  Bat  as  words  possess  a  asr- 
tain  inherent  dignity,  value,  and  independence,  language  being  father 
the  stamped  and  authorized  c(»nage  which  expresses  the  vahie  of 
thought  than  the  brute  metal  out  of  which  forms  are  mooldedi  ber  pic- 
tures are  invariably  incoherent  and  meaningless.  What  do  we  know  of 
Ruth  and  Azarian,  of  Charmian  and  Madame  Saratov  ?  Next  to  naCh- 
ing :  the  little  that  we  know  we  learn  m  ipiie  of  Miss  'Prmoot^B  fiae 
writing.  These  persons  are  localized,  duristened  (we  admit  in  rather 
a  pagan  fietshion),  provided  with  matterH>f-foot  ooonpatioBS.  Thej  ace 
Bostonians  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  littk  drama  in  which  thsy 
have  parts,  or  something  very  like  it,  is  acted  every  day,  anywhere  be- 
tween the  Common  and  the  river.  There  is,  accordingly,  every  pce- 
sumptive  reason  why  we  should  feel  conscious  of  a  certain  affinity  with 
them.  But  from  any  such  sensation  we  are  efiectnally  debarred  by 
Miss  Prescott's  inordinate  fondness  for  the  pictvresqae. 

There  is  surely  no  principle  of  fictitious  composition  ao  troe  as  thi%— - 
that  an  author's  paramount  charge  is  the  cure  of  souls,  to  the  sabjeotifliiy 
and  if  need  be  to  the  exclusion,  of  the  picturesque.  Let  him  lock  to 
his  characters :  his  Jiffures  will  take  care  of  themselves.  Let  the  au- 
thor who  has  grasped  the  heart  of  his  purpose  trust  to  his  reades^s 
sympathy  :  from  that  vantage-ground  he  may  infallibly  command  it  In 
what  we  may  call  subordinate  points,  that  is,  in  Miss  Prescott's  promi- 
nent and  obtrusive  points,  it  is  an  immense  suocor.  It  supplements  his 
intention.  Given  an  animate  being,  you  may  readily  clothe  it  in  your 
mind*s  eye  with  a  body,  a  local  habitation,  and  a  name.  Griven,  we  saj, 
an  animate  being :  that  is  the  point  The  reader  who  is  set  face  to  fooe 
with  a  gorgeous  doll  will  assuredly  fiul  to  inspire  it  with  sympathetic 
life.  To  do  so,  he  must  have  become  excited  and  interested.  What  is 
there  in  a  doll  to  excite  and  interest  ? 

In  reading  books  of  the  Azarian  school,  —  fq^,  alas  I  there  is  a  adiool, 
—  we  have  often  devoutly  wished  that  some  legal  penalty  were  at^adwd 
to  the  use  of  description.  We  have  sighed  for  a  novel  with  a  dramaiii 
persona  of  disembodied  spirits.  Azarian  gives  his  name  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages ;  and  at  the  end  of  those  pages,  the  diief  fimt  with 
which  he  is  associated  in  our  minds  is  that  he  wore  his  hair  in  ^  waves 
of  flaccid  gold."     Of  Madame  Saratov  we  read  that  she  w«s  the 
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wiil&w  of  «  Russian  estle,  domditicAt^d  io  Boston  for  th«  purpose  of 
glYif^  lisi^onii  m  French,  music,  and  Russ,  nnd  of  educating  her  bojR. 
In  f (lili!  of  tiic  tiarfuwtieiiB  of  means  attributuble  to  a  lady  who  folio wb 
tbe  profiwaicim  of  tcachtfig,  she  Iitcs  tn  a  splendor  not  uowofthj  of  Iho^^ 
Hvmxvffka  KfemUo*  She  has  a  maid  to  hauot  her  steps ;  her  choeco 
Tmimmit  is  tilks  aod  velvets  ;  she  sleeps  in  counterpaued  of  »attQ ;  her 
wbea  she  f^ews,  is  tncrusted  at  the  ba^si^  with  pearU  ;  the  holda 

f  a»d  ireaiA  hiST  guests  to  draughts  of  **  richly-rosy  "  cortlial.   On© 
oC  ber  drBii«B  b  «  gown  of  green  Genoa  velvet,  with  peaoock^s  feathers  i 
of  fiorgoonfl  gfeen  and  gold*     What  do  you  think  of  that  for  an  exiled 
tissebor  of  kognagee,  boasting  herself  Huasian  ?     Perhaps,  aAer  all,  it 
ia  not  fto  inprubahle.     In  the  person  of  Madame  Sfm  'Ti^s  Pres* 

O0tt  Ittd  donbtlests  Uie  inientioo  of  a  sutBciently  dramai  'T, —  the 

tBaropem  tnbtress  of  a  talon.  Bui  her  primary*  intention  completely 
disappears  beneath  thi«  thick  in^asto  of  wonb  and  images.  Such  ia 
tiMllilie  of  all  her  creations:  either  they  are  still-bom,  or  they  survivo 
but  for  a  few  page<^ ;  ^he  smother-^  t4iem  with  careidea* 

Whrn  n  ^ry  little  girl  becomes  Uic  luifjpy  peasesaor  of  a  wax-dotU 
dkf!  u*Jtitied  her  alfeetion  for  it  by  a  fotid  manipulation  of  iu  rosy  vi»- 
fi|^»     T  tanoe,  h  unusually  shapely  and  pretty*  the  htit . 

Minai  i>tant  friction  of  the  foiger-tips ;  m  that  pooT^ 

dolly  is  rapidly  smutted  out  of  recognition.     In  a  certain  sense  wa  would 
Misi)  Prei^cott  to  i^uch  a  htile  girl.     She  fingers  her  poppets  to 
**  Good  heaven^  Madam  I "  we  are  forever  on  tlic  point  of  ex« 
•*  let  the  poor  things  speikk  far  them:*elvcs*     What  ?  are  ; 

they  cwi*t  stand  alone  ?  **     Even  the  mo*t  clearly  defined  char* 
ader  would  suoeumh  beneath  this  repeated  posing,  attitudinizing,  and 

ng  TV     any  breathing  p«rion  from  the  ranks  of 

,  —  I  itde,"  or  Becky  Sharp  the  Great  (we  sdeet 

wooBien  adrisedly,  ior  it  is  known  that  they  can  endure  twenty  titaeft^ 
more  thin  men  in  tlii^  rcj^pcct),  —  place  her  for  a  few  pages  in  Misi 
PnsaooAl'i  charge^  and  what  will  be  the  result  ?  Adieu,  dcitr  familiar 
ll  fom  melt  like  wax  in  a  candle*  Imagine  Thackeray  forever  , 
a'a  curln  and  settling  the  folds  of  ber  dreiis. 
Tltit  bed  habit  of  Miss  Prescott's  is  more  than  an  ofTence 
an,  Katare  benotf  resents  iL  It  ta  an  injustloe  to  men  and  women  ' 
to  aaMme  Iku  the  fiethly  element  carrier  such  weight*  In  tbe  hintor^i 
of  a  lovlag  and  breaking  hi*art,  w  that  tlic  only  thing  worth  noticing  l< 
Ant  Use  exicrtial  f^ign*  and  m^cidenls  of  passion  the  only  pointi  tfl^1>e^ 
deteikd  f  What  we  want  ia  PassioD^s  s^lf,  —  her  language,  her  fingbgii 
voim,  ht^T  gait,  the  pr^wtntrnf-nt  of  her  deeds.  What  do  we  care  about  j 
Ijbe  iHMUBly  of  man  or  woman  in  o^mpari»on  with  tlielr  humanity  f    In  i 
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novel  we  crave  the  spectacle  of  that  of  which  we  may  feel  that  we  i 
it  The  onlj  lasting  fictions  are  those  which  have  spoken  to  the  read- 
er's heart,  and  not  to  his  eye  ;  thoee  which  have  introduced  him  to  an 
iltmosphere  in  which  it  was  credible  that  human  beings  might  exist, 
and  to  human  beings  with  whom  he  might  feel  tempted  to  daim 
kinship. 

When  once  a  work  of  fiction  may  be  classed  as  a  novel,  its  foremost 
claim  to  merit,  and  indeed  the  measure  of  its  merit,  is  its  irutkf — its 
truth  to  something,  however  questionable  that  thing  may  be  in  point  of 
morals  or  of  taste.  **  Azarian  "  is  true  to  nothing.  No  one  ever  kx>ke<i 
like  Azarian,  talked  like  him,  nor,  on  the  whole,  acted  like  him ;  for 
although  his  specific  deeds,  as  related  in  the  volume  before  us,  are  few 
and  far  between,  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  any  one  ever  pursued 
a  line  of  conduct  so  utterly  meaningless  as  that  which  we  are  invited, 
or  rather  allow^,  to  attribute  to  him. 

We  have  called  Miss  Prescott's  manner  the  descriptive  manner ;  bat 
in  so  doing  we  took  care  to  distinguish  it  from  the  famous  realistio  system 
which  Las  asserted  itself  so  largely  in  the  fictitious  writing  of  the  last 
few  years.  It  is  not  a  counsel  we  would  indiscriminately  bestow, — on 
the  contrary,  we  would  gladly  see  the  vulgar  realism  which  governs  the 
average  imagination  leavened  by  a  little  old-fisishioned  klealism, — but 
Miss  Prescott,  if  she  hopes  to  accomplish  anything  worth  accomplishing, 
must  renounce  new-fashioned  ideahsm  for  a  while,  and  diligently  study 
the  canons  of  the  so-called  realist  school.  We  gladly  admit  that  she 
has  the  talent  to  profit  by  such  a  discipline.  But  to  be  real  in  writing 
is  to  describe  ;  such  is  the  popular  notion.  Were  this  notion  oorrect, 
Miss  Prescott  would  be  a  very  good  realist, — none  better.  But  for  this 
fallacious  axiom  we  propose  to  substitute  another,  which,  if  it  does  not 
embrace  the  whole  truth,  comes  several  degrees  nearer  to  it:  to  be 
real  in  writing  is  to  express;  whether  by  description  or  otherwise  is 
of  secondary  importance.  The  short  tales  of  M.  Prosper  M^fim^  are 
eminently  real ;  but  he  seldom  or  never  describes :  he  conveys.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  the  great  names  in  the  realist  line  are  associated 
with  a  pronounced  fondness  for  description.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  remind  Miss  Preseott  of  them.  Let  her  take  Balzac*s  ^  Eugenie 
Grandot,''  for  instance.  It  will  probably  be  affiAied  that  this  story,  the 
intf^rest  of  which  is  to  the  full  as  human  as  that  of  her  own,  is  equaDy 
elaborate  in  the  painting  of  external  objects.  But  such  an  assertioo 
will  involve  a  mistake  :  Balzac  does  not  painty  does  not  copy,  olijects ; 
his  chosen  instrument  being  a  pen,  he  is  content  to  wnie  them.  He  is 
literally  real :  he  presents  objects  as  they  are.  The  scene  and  persons 
of  his  drama  are  minutely  described.    Grandet's  house,  his  sitting-roon. 
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Us  habitsy  his  i4>pearance,  his  dress,  are  all  reproduced  with  the  fidditj 
of  a  photc^raph.  The  same  with  Madame  Grandet  and  Eng^nie.  We 
are  exactly  informed  as  to  the  young  girl's  stature,  ieatures,  and  dress. 
The  same  with  Charles  Grandet,  when  he  comes  upon  the  scene.  His 
ooat,  his  trousers,  his  watch-chain,  his  cravat,  the  curl  of  his  hair,  are 
all  dwelt  upon.  We  almost  see  the  musty  little  sitting-room  in  which 
so  much  of  the  action  goes  forward.  We  are  ^miliar  with  the  gray 
boiseriej  the  faded  curtains,  the  rickety  card-tables,  the  framed  samplers 
on  the  walls,  Madame  Grandet's  foot-warmer,  and  the  table  set  for  the 
meagre  dinner.  And  yet  our  sense  of  the  human  interest  of  the  stoiy 
is  never  losL  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  because  these  things  are  all  described 
^nfy  in  to  far  a$  Uiey  hear  upon  the  action,  and  not  in  the  least  for 
themselves.  If  you  resolve  to  describe  a  thing,  you  cannot  describe  it 
too  carefully.  But  as  the  soul  of  a  novel  is  its  action,  you  should  only 
describe  those  thin^  which  are  accessory  to  the  action.  It  is  in  deter- 
mining what  things  are  so  accessory  that  real  taste,  science,  and  judg- 
ment are  shown. 

The  reader  feels  that  Miss  Prescott  describes  not  in  accordance 
with  any  well-considered  plan,  but  simply  for  the  sake  of  describing, 
and  of  so  gratifying  her  almost  morbid  love  of  the  picturesque. 
There  is  a  reason  latent  in  every  one  of  Balzac's  tales  tohf  socli 
things  should  appear  thus,  and  such  persons  so,  —  a  clear,  well- 
defined  reason,  easily  discoverable  by  the  observing  and  sympathetic 
eye.  Each  separate  part  is  conducive  to  the  general  effect ;  and  this 
general  effect  has  been  studied,  pondered,  analyzed :  in  the  end  it  is 
produced.  Balzac  lays  his  stage,  sets  his  scene,  and  introduces  hb 
puppets.  He  describes  them  once  for  all ;  this  done,  the  story  marches. 
He  does  not  linger  nervously  about  his  figures,  like  a  sculptor  about  his 
nnfinished  clay-model,  administering  a  stroke  here  and  affixing  a  lump 
there.  He  has  done  all  this  beforehand,  in  his  thoughts ;  his  figures 
are  completed  before  the  story  begins.  This  latter  fact  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  valuable  in  regard  to  Balzac.  His  story  exists  before  it  is 
told ;  it  stands  complete  before  his  mind*s  eye.  It  was  a  characteristic 
of  his  mind,  enriched  as  it  was  by  sensual  observation,  to  see  his  figures 
dearly  and  fully  as  with  the  eye  of  sense.  So  seeing  them,  the  desire 
was  irresistible  to  present  them  to  the  reader.  How  clearly  he  saw 
them  we  may  judge  from  the  minuteness  of  his  presentations.  It  wan 
clearly  done  because  it  was  ecientijically  done.  That  word  resumes 
oar  lesson.  He  set  down  things  in  black  and  white,  not,  as  Miss  Pres- 
eoCt  seems  vaguely  to  aim  at  doing,  in  red,  blue,  and  green,  —  in  prose, 
scientifically,  as  they  stood.  He  aimed  at  local  color ;  that  is,  at  giving 
the  ikcta  of  things.     To  detenniue  these  facts  required  labor,  fbresighty 
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xeflection ;  bat  Balsac  shrank  from  no  labor  of  eye  or  bnun,  provided 
be  could  adequately  cover  the  framework  of  his  storj. 

Miss  Prescott's  style  is  evidently  the  point  on  which  she  bases  her 
highest  claims  to  distinction.  She  has  been  taught  that,  in  possessing 
this  style,  she  possesses  a  great  and  uncommon  gift.  Nothing  is  more 
false.  The  fine  writing  in  which  ^  Azarian "  abounds  is  the  cheapest 
writing  of  the  day.  Every  magazine-story  bears  traces  of  it.  It  is  to 
widely  adopted,  because  to  a  person  of  clever  fancy  there  is  no  kind  of 
writing  that  is  so  easy,  —  so  easy,  we  mean,  considering  the  effect  pro- 
duced. Of  course  it  is  much  easier  to  write  in  a  style  which  necessi- 
tates no  looking  out  of  words ;  but  such  a  style  makes  comparatively 
little  impression.  The  manner  in  question  is  easy,  because  the  writer 
recognizes  no  standard  of  truth  or  accuracy  by  which  his  performances 
may  be  measured.  He  does  not  transcribe  facts, — facts  must  be 
counted,  measured,  weighed,  which  takes  far  too  much  trouble.  He 
does  not  patiently  study  the  nature  and  appearance  of  a  thing  until  he 
has  won  from  it  the  confession  of  that  absolute  appreciable  quality,  the 
correct  statement  of  which  is  alone  true  description  ;  he  does  not  com* 
mit  himself  to  statements,  for  these  are  dangerous  things ;  he  does  not, 
in  short,  extract ;  he  affixes.  He  does  not  consult  the  object  to  be  de* 
scribed,  so  recognizing  it  as  a  fact ;  he  consults  his  imagination,  and  so 
constitutes  it  a  theme  to  be  elaborated.  In  the  picture  which  he  pro- 
ceeds to  make,  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  object  will  certainly  be  found ; 
but  it  matters  little  whether  they  are  the  chief  distinctive  ones,  —  any 
satisfy  his  conscience. 

All  writing  is  narration ;  to  describe  is  simply  to  narrate  things  in 
their  order  of  place,  instead  of  events  in  their  order  of  time.  If  you 
consult  this  order,  your  description  .will  stand;  if  you  neglect  it,  you 
will  have  an  imposing  mass  of  words,  but  no  recognizable  thing.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  ^liss  Prescott  has  a  wholly  commonplace 
fancy.  (We  use  the  word  commonplace  advisedly,  for  there  are  no 
commonplaces  so  vulgar  as  those  chromatic  epigrams  which  mark  the 
Teiinysonian  prose  school.)  On  the  contrary,  she  has  a  fancy  which 
would  serve  very  well  to  garnish  a  di^h  of  solid  fiction,  but  which  fur- 
nishes [x>or  material  for  the  body  of  the  dish.  These  clever  conceits, 
this  keen  eye  for  the  superficial  picturesque,  this  inborn  love  of  Wc-o- 
brac  and  sunsets,  may  be  made  very  efiectively  to  supplement  a  true 
dramatic  ex{)osition  ;  but  they  are  a  wretched  substitute  for  such.  And 
evi'U  in  bric-a-brac  and  sunsets  Mivss  Prescott's  execution  is  crude.  In 
her  very  specialty,  she  is  but  an  indififerent  artist.  Who  is  so  clever 
in  tlic  bric-a-brac  line  as  M.  Theophile  Gautier  ?  He  takes  an  occa- 
sional liberty  with  the  French  language ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  finds 
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Ilia  br»t  nocoont  in  &  policy  of  studious  respect  even  for  her  roost  irritafc- 
fog  foruLS  'T».     Tho  cunsequence  i»,  that  his  eflbrts  in  tkii 

lifi*?arcun;  mcl,  what  is  better,  irreproachable.    Oneof  th« 

greatest  dangers  to  which  tiiose  who  pursue  this  line  are  liable  is  tha 
dttng«r  that  they  may  fall  into  the  ridiculoQJW  By  a  clo?c  adherence  to 
that  metiium  of  expression  which  other  forms  of  thought  hare  made  re* 
i|>ectable,  this  danger  is  efltfctually  set  at  naught.  What  is  achieved  i 
by  the  paternally  governed  French  tongue  may  surely  be  effected  by 
that  chartered  Ubertine,  our  own.  Miss  Prescott  uses  far  too  many  words, 
fynofijinon^  wottJs  and  n:  '    ^  word^.    Like  the  majority  of  female 

Wntav, — Mrs*  BrowniiiL  Sand,  Gail  Hamilton*  Mrs.  Stowe, — 

stu*  pCbtaaases  in  excels  the  fatal  git't  of  fl  uency.  Her  pumgrnpha  read  as  if 
in  composition  she  completely  ignored  tlie  expedient  of  erasure.  Wliat 
painter  ever  painted  a  picture  without  rubbing  out  and  transposing,  dts- 
p-  ig  ?     There  is  no  essential  difference  of  by  stem 

I..  ^  ■  a  picture  and  the  writing  of  a  novel.     Why 

ilioald  the  novdidt  expect  to  do  what  his  fellow- worker  never  even  ^ 
hopcA  to  acquire  the  faculty  of  doing,  —  execute  his  work  at  a  stroke  ? 
It  h>  phdn  ttiat  Miss  Fresco! t  adds,  tacks  on,  interpolates,  piles  up,  if  we 
twaj  use  the  expression  ;  but  it  pcems  very  doubtful  if  she  often  takaa 
eoim»el  of  the  old  Horntian  precept*  —  in  plain  English,  to  scratch  out. 
A  Inte  artist  should  be  as  sternly  just  as  a  Roman  father.  A  moderate 
r  >  ^^  this  Roman  justice  would  have  reduced  *^  Azorian'*  to  half  its  , 

Ai  i^'th*      Tljc   various   de,*criptive   passagea  would  have  been 

wooderfntly  simplified,  and  we  might  have  poasesaed  a  few  good  pto- 


If  MiSB  Presoott  would  only  take  such  good  old  English  words  aa  we 
poiaeca^  words  instinct  with  the  meaning  of  centuries^  and,  having  fully 
reiolTed  opon  that  which  bhe  wished  to  convey,  cast  her  intention  in 
Uknm}  familiar  terms  which  long  use  has  invested  with  almost  abwlata 
f ,  ^  '     I  she  would  describe  things  in  a  manner  which 

c-  lie  sympathy,  the  interest,  the  dormant  memo- 

ries of  the  reader.  What  is  thfs  pfjSK?ible  bearing  of  such  phrases  ai 
**Ye«neil  lirdency,"  or  **a  tang  of  color'*?  of  such  childish  attempts  a^ 
flltileratiou  —  the  most  fiTquent  hughe^ir  of  MiBS  Preaoott's  readers — 
an  •♦k  ..  and  H|>attcr  of  ffplendor,**  and  the 

fiiflim     ^  ^      King  of  the  leaves  of  the  blackberry- 

Hue,  ibe  telli  ua  that  they  are  **dama»ked  with  deepening  layer  and 
ii  "  '  r  V  ^  V  :  TV  ,.(1  niid  Ijlotted  beneath  tlio  dripping 
ti  .  lining  bees,"— ami,  lastly,  "sufTuaed 

tbrQacii  ail  tbeir  veist  with  the  shining  semi  of  the  mild  and  mellow 
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This  is  nothing  but  <*  words,  words,  words,  Horatio !  **  Thej  expraH 
nothing  ;  thej  onlj  seem  to  express.  The  true  test  of  the  worth  of  a 
prose  description  —  to  simplify  matters  we  leave  poetry  qaite  out  of  the 
question  —  is  one's  ability  to  resolve  it  back  into  its  original  elements. 
Tou  construct  your  description  from  a  chosen  object;  can  you,  coih 
versely,  from  your  description  construct  that  object  ?  We  defy  any  one 
to  represent  the  ^  fine  scarlet  of  the  blackberry  vine,"  and  ^  the  gilded 
bronze  of  beeches,"  —  fair  sentences  by  themselves,  which  express  al- 
most as  much  as  we  can  reasonably  hope  to  express  on  the  subject,  — 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  rhapsody  above  quoted,  and  what  follows 
it  Of  course,  where  so  much  is  attempted  in  the  way  of  expression, 
something  is  sometimes  expressed.  But  with  Miss  Prescott  such  an  oc- 
casional success  is  apt  to  be  what  the  French  call  a  suceh  manqud. 
This  is  the  fault  of  what  our  authoress  must  allow  us  to  call  her  invet- 
erate bad  taste ;  for  whenever  she  has  said  a  good  thing,  she  invariably 
spoils  it  by  trying  to  make  it  better :  to  let  well  enough  alone  is  indeed 
in  all  respects  the  great  lesson  which  experience  has  in  store  for  her. 
It  is  sufficiently  felicitous,  for  instance,  as  such  things  go,  to  call  the 
chandelier  of  a  theatre  ^  a  basket  of  light."  There  stands  the  simple 
successful  image.  But  Miss  Prescott  immediately  tacks  on  the  assertion 
that  it  ^  pours  down  on  all  its  brimming  burden  of  lustre."  It  would  be 
bad  taste  again,  if  it  were  not  such  bad  physiology,  to  speak  of  Azarian's 
flaccid  hair  being  "  drenched  with  some  penetrating  perfume,  an  Oriental 
water  that  stung  the  brain  to  vigor."  The  idea  that  a  man's  intellectual 
mood  is  at  the  mercy  of  bis  pommade  is  one  which  we  recommend  to 
the  serious  consideration  of  barbers.  The  reader  will  observe  that  Aza- 
rian's hair  is  drenched :  an  instance  of  the  habitual  intensity  of  Miss 
Prescott's  style.  The  word  intensity  expresses  better  than  any  other  its 
various  shortcomings,  or  rather  excesses.  The  only  intensity  worth 
anything  in  writing  is  intensity  of  thought.  To  endeavor  to  fortify 
flimsy  concoptions  by  the  constant  use  of  verbal  superlatives  is  like 
painting  the  cheeks  and  pencilling  the  eyebrows  of  a  corpse. 

Miss  Prescott  would  rightfully  resent  our  criticism  if,  af^er  all,  we  had 
no  counsel  to  offer.  Of  course  our  advice  is  to  take  or  to  leave,  but  it 
is  due  to  ourselves  to  produce  it 

We  would  earnestly  exhort  Miss  Prescott  to  be  fvo/,  to  be  true  to 
something.  In  a  notice  of  Mr.  Charles  Reade  recently  published  in  the 
Atlantic,  our  authoress  indulged  in  a  fling  at  Mr.  Anthony  TroUope  for 
what  she  probably  considers  his  grovelling  fidelity  to  minute  social  tnitlis. 
But  we  hold  it  far  better  to  be  real  as  Mr.  TroUope  is  real«  than  to  be 
ideal  sSu^r  the  fashion  of  the  authoress  of  "  Azarian."  As  in  the  writing 
of  fiction  there  is  no  grander  instrument  than  a  potent  imagination,  such 
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nm  Mr.  Hswthorne'fi,  for  instance*  po  there  is  no  more  pemicions  de- 
pemf«iioti  thun  an  unbrHlled  fancy.  Mr.  Trollope  has  not  the  inaagina- 
tkin  of  Mr.  Rradc,  bis  htronj*  grasp  of  tlie  possible ;  but  he  ha*  a  deli- 

^  pt*fi?epUoQ  of  the  acftial  which  makea  every  whit  m  firm  ground  to 
upon.  Thid  delicnte  perception  of  the  actual  Mi^  Pre»cott  would 
do  well  to  ruJrivate  t  if  Mr.  TroUope  is  too  distasteful  to  her,  she  may 
oaltiN  i  the  attentive  perusal  of  Mr.  Reade,  in  whom  there  ore 

■Mfi}  ^  "^     Ivct  her  not  fear  to  grovel,  but  take  note  of  what  is, 

cxinstUule  herself  an  observer,  and  review  tho  immeaaurable  treaiitures 
«be  haji  dtghted.  If  she  will  coni«cieiilioui^]y  do  thls^  E>hf!  will  need  to  in- 
Yftil  neither  new  and  unprecedented  phaaefl  of  humanity  nor  equally  un- 
pn*cedented  nouns  unci  udjec lives.  Thertj  arc  already  more  than  enough 
for  the  novelist'^  purpof^c.  Alt  we  ask  of  him  is  to  use  the  material 
ready  to  hi«  buid.     When  Miss  Preseott  reconciles  heraelf  to  this  lowly 

,  ihm  and  then  only  will  ahe  find  her^lf  truly  lich  in  resoarce. 


12-  —  Lindttfarn  Cheat.     A  Novel     By  T.  Adolphiis  Trollop*. 
Krw  York  ;  Harper  and  Brothers*     1864.     8vo.    pp.  i74 


Tms  la  a  fair  specimen  of  a  aeoond-rale  novel,  a  species  of  work 
wbieh  ebminandft  a  certain  deg^e  of  respect ;  for  second-rate  novels 
•re  tbe  greut  literary  feature  of  the  day.  It  is  the  work  ot  a  man  who 
Imt  no  vocation  for  h\%  ta>^k  except  a  well-practised  hand,  and  who 
wt}«)li]  yet  find  it  very  hard  that  he  should  not  write  his  novel  with  the 
feat.  In  the  present  condition  of  literature,  when  novel-writing  is  at 
ooee  ft  trade  and  a  pai^timc,  books  of  this  class  are  inevitable.  Lei  tis 
take  them  for  what  they  are  worth.  Botli  in  England  and  in 
oocailry  they  find  an  immense  public  of  excellent  persons,  whose  chie 
deUitit  in  literature  is  the  contemplation  of  rrsp<*ctabte  mediocrity. 
Socli  wcirka  aa  ** Lindts furn  Chase**  are  plentiful,  because  they  are 
evy  to  wTTte ;  they  an?  popular,  because  they  are  go  ea«y  to  read. 

T(  u  novel  on  tbe  irKxlel  before  us,  one  must  have  Been  a  j 

niMQ^  ^-  .r  ..,  d  people^ and  have  read  a  good  many  well-written  noveli*"' 

TbiT^e  ijuiilitications  are  easily  acquired.     The  novel  of  a  writer  who  poi- 

flMMsa  them  will  be  (if  it  is  -  *t' his 

i<irbi]  ^imU  or  infctriorsnnd «  .       i  i'«^.8a- 

I  e  rraMm  will  probably  be  that  the  author  lias  nought  Inspiration  in  hia 

'  '  'Horai.    In  the  ca«tc  of  an  attempted  portmitun^  of  a  lower  order 

%  »en^^  of  fuliie  n!prt?»entation«  will  not  be  ^o  likitly  ta  prova 

and  the  read^^  rjre  not  m  \ 


iU«^  **  Lindii-fur 


might  aii 
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hj  recipe;  so  much  depends  i]p<Hi  the  writer's  famQiftritj  with  good 
society,  and  upon  his  good  taste ;  so  little  depends  upon  his  real  dnunat- 
ic  perception.  The  first  requisite  is  to  collect  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons, so  many  that  you  have  no  space  to  refine  upon  individuals,  erso 
if  you  should  sometimes  feel  dangerously  tempted  to  do  ao  $  to  gife 
these  persons  pleasant,  expressive  names,  and  to  scatter  among  them  a 
few  handfuls  of  clever  description.  The  next  step  is  to  make  a  fair 
diiitribution  of  what  may  be  called  pre-historic  facts,  —  facts  which  are 
referred  to  periods  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  tale,  and  which  serve,  as 
it  were,  as  your  base  of  supplies  during  its  progress.  According  as 
these  facts  are  natural  and  commonplace,  or  improbable  and  surprising 
your  story  is  an  ordinary  novel  of  manners,  a  sober  photograph  of 
oommon  life,  or  a  romance.  Their  great  virtue  is  to  relieve  the  writer 
of  all  analysis  of  character,  to  enable  him  to  .forge  his  interest  oat  of 
the  exhibition  of  circumstance  rather  than  out  of  the  examination  of 
motive.     The  work  before  us  affords  an  instance  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Trollope  desires  to  represent  a  vicious  and  intriguing  young  girl ; 
00  he  takes  ah  English  maiden,  and  supposes  her  to  luive  been  educated 
in  Paris.  Vice  and  intrigue  are  conjured  up  by  a  touch  of  the  pen.  Paris 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  Mr.  Trollope  fills  his  young  lady's  mouth 
with  French  phrases  and  allusions,  assures  us  that  she  was  a  very  hard 
ease,  and  lol  she  does  service  as  a  complex  human  creature.  Mar- 
garet Lindisfam  is  a  weak  repetition  of  Thackeray's  Blanche  Amory. 
Ifeu  quanta  minus  !  Mr.  Trollope  is  very  far  from  possessing  even  his 
brother's  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  young  girls'  hearts.  Young 
girls  are  seldom  so  passionless  as  Margaret  Lindisfam.  Beautiful, 
wealthy,  still  in  her  teens,  she  is  represented  as  possessing  the  deep 
diplomatic  heart  of  an  old  gentlewoman  who  has  half  a  dozen  daughters 
on  her  hands.  But  granting  that  it  is  possible  that  she  should  be  as 
coldly  selfish  as  she  is  made  out  to  be,  why  refer  it  all  to  Paris  ?  It  is 
surely  not  necessary  to  have  lived  in  Paris  to  be  heartless.  Mai^ret 
is  full  of  grace  and  tact,  and  is  always  well-dressed  :  a  residence  in  the 
French  capital  may  have  been  required  to  explain  these  advantages. 
She  is  cold-hearted,  scheming,  and  has  her  beautiful  eyes  perpetually 
fastened  upon  the  main  chance.  Wo  see  no  reason  why  thef«  attributes 
should  not  have  been  of  insular  growth.  The  only  definite  character 
we  arc  able  to  assign  to  the  book  is  that  of  an  argument  against  educat- 
ing Engli>h  youth  in  Paris.  A  paltry  aim,  the  reader  may  say,  for  a 
work  of  art  of  these  dimensions.  He  will  say  truly :  but  from  such 
topics  as  this  is  the  English  fiction  of  the  present  day  glad  to  draw 
inspiration. 
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13.  —  Emify  Chester,    A  Novel    Boston:  Hcknorand  Fields.     1864. 
16mo.    pp.  867. 

This  book  is  so  well-meaning,  that  we  are  deterred  bj  a  feeling 
of  real  consideration  for  its  author  from  buying  back,  in  the  free  ex. 
fH^ssion  of  our  regret  at  misused  time,  the  several  tedious  liours  we 
baTe  spent  over  its  pages.  It  is  emphatically  a  dull  work;  and  yet 
it  is  a  work  in  which  many  persons  might  discern  that  arch-opponent  of 
dalness,  —  a  questionable  moral  tendency.  It  is  almost,  we  think,  a 
worthless  book ;  and  yet  it  is  decidedly  a  serious  one.  Its  compositioa 
has  evidently  been  a  great  matter  for  the  author. 

This  latter  fact  commands  our  sympathy  and  tempers  our  severity ; 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  it  arouses  a  strong  feeling  of  melancholy.  This 
11  the  age  of  conscientious  poor  books,  as  well  as  of  unscrupulous  clever 
ones ;  and  we  are  often  appalled  at  the  quantity  of  ponderous  literary 
matter  which  is  kept  afloat  in  the  market  by  the  simple  fact  that  those 
who  have  set  it  afloat  are  persons  of  a  well-meaning  sort.  When  a 
book  is  both  bad  and  clever,  the  critic  who  pulls  it  to  pieces  feels  that 
the  author  has  some  consolation  in  the  sweetness  of  his  own  wit  for  the 
acerbity  of  that  of  others.  But  when  a  book  is  destitute  of  even  the 
excellence  of  a  pleasant  style,  it  is  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of 
innocence  and  innocuousness  which  inspires  the  justly  indignant  re- 
viewer with  compassion  for  the  hapless  adventurer  who  has  nothing  to 
fall  back  upon. 

We  have  called  ^  Emily  Chester "  a  dull  book,  because  the  author 
has  chosen  a  subject  and  a  manner  alike  certain  to  make  it  dull  in  any 
bat  the  most  skiltul  hands.  She  has  told  a  story  of  character  in  a  would- 
be  psychological  mode ;  not  of  cvery-day  character,  such  as  is  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Trollope  and  Miss  Austen,  but  of  character  which  she 
must  ullow  us  to  term  exceptional.  She  has  brought  together  tliree 
persons ;  for  although  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book  other  names  occur 
with  some  frequency,  they  remain  nothing  but  names ;  and  during  three 
hundred  and  fifty  close  pages,  we  are  invited  to  watch  the  moral  opera- 
tions of  this  romantic  trio.     What  a  chance  for  dulness  is  here  ! 

She  has  linked  her  three  persons  together  by  a  simple  dramatic 
mechanism.  They  are  a  husband,  a  wife,  and  a  lover.  Emily  Ches- 
ter, the  wife,  is  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  young  woman.  When  we 
have  said  this,  werhave  said  as  much  about  her  as  we  venture  po>itively 
tp  assert ;  for  any  further  acquaintance  with  her  is  the  result  of  mere 
guess-work.  Her  person  is  minutely  described.  At  eighteen  she  has 
a  magnificently  developed  figure.  We  are  told  that  she  has  a  deep 
)  of  the  beautiful ;  we  gather  generally  that  she  is  good  yet  proud,— 
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with  a  stem  Romanesque  pride,  —  passionate  yet  cold,  and  althoa^ 
very  calm  and  stately  on  all  occasions,  quite  free  from  petty  feminine 
afieclations ;  that  she  is  furthermore  earnestly  devoted  to  music,  and 
addicted  to  quoting  from  the  German.  Is  she  clever  ?  We  know  not 
The  author  has  evidently  intended  to  make  her  very  perfect,  but  she 
has  only  succeeded  in  making  her  very  inane.  She  behaves  on  aO 
occasions  in  a  most  irreproachable,  inhuman  manner ;  as  if  from  the 
hour  of  her  birth  she  had  resolved  to  be  a  martyr,  and  was  grimly  de- 
termined not  to  be  balked  of  her  purpose.  When  anything  particii- 
larly  disagreeable  happens,  she  becomes  very  pale  and  calm  and  statu- 
esque. Although  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  she  is  sufficiently  cheer- 
ful aud  voluble,  whenever  anything  occurs  a  little  out  of  the  usual  way 
she  seems  to  remember  the  stake  and  the  torture,  and  straightway 
becomes  silent  and  cold  and  classicaL  She  goes  down  into  her  grave 
after  a  life  of  acute  misery  without  ever  having  ^  let  on,"  as  the  phrase 
is,  that  there  has  been  anything  particular  the  matter  with  her.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  we  presume  that  the  author  has  aimed  at  the  ere* 
ation  of  a  perfect  woman,  —  a  woman  high-toned,  high-spirited,  higb- 
souled,  high-bred,  high  and  mighty  in  all  respects.  Heaven  preserve 
us  from  any  more  radical  specimens  of  this  perfection  I 

To  wit>h  to  create  such  a  specimen  was  a  very  laudable,  but  a  very 
perilous  ambition ;  to  have  created  it,  would  have  been  an  admirable 
achievement  But  the  task  remains  pretty  much  what  it  was.  Emily 
Chester  is  not  a  character ;  she  is  a  mere  shadow ;  the  mind's  eye 
strives  in  vain  to  body  her  forth  from  the  fluent  ma^s  of  talk  in  which 
she  is  embodied.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  attributing  this 
fact  of  her  indistinctness  to  the  fact  of  her  general  excellence  and 
nobleness ;  good  women,  thank  heaven,  may  be  as  vividly  realized  as 
bad  ones.  We  attribute  it  to  the  want  of  clearness  in  the  author's  con- 
ception, to  the  want  of  science  in  her  execution. 

Max  Crampton  and  Frederick  Hastings,  who  are  both  very  faul^ 
persons,  nve  equally  incomplete  and  intangible.  Max  is  an  eccentric 
millionnaire,  a  mute  adorer  of  Miss  Chester;  mute,  that  is,  with  regard 
to  his  passion,  but  a  great  talker  and  theorizer  on  things  in  generaL 
We  have  a  strong  impression  of  having  met  him  before.  He  is  the 
repetition  of  a  type  that  has  of  late  years  obtained  great  favor  with 
lady  noveli>ts :  the  ugly,  rich,  middle-aged  lover,  with  stern  brows  and 
white  teeth ;  reticent  and  yet  ardent ;  indolent  and  yet  muscular,  full  of 
satire  and  common-sense.  Max  is  partly  a  German,  as  such  men  often 
are,  in  novels.  In  spite  of  these  striking  characteristics,  his  fine  rich 
ugliness,  his  sardonic  laugh,  his  enormous  mental  strength,  the  fulness 
of  Lis  devotion  and  of  his  magnanimity,  he  is  anything  but  a  living^ 
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moving  person.  He  is  essentiallj  a  woman's  man  ;  one  of  those  im- 
possible  heroes,  whom  ladj  novelists  concoct  half  out  of  their  own 
erratic  fancies  and  half  out  of  those  of  other  lady  novelists.  But  if 
Max  is  a  woman's  man,  what  is  Frederick  Hastings?  He  is  worse; 
be  is  almost  a  man's  woman.  He  is  nothing;  he  is  more  shadowy 
even  than  Emily.  We  are  told  that  he  had  beauty  and  grace  of  pei^ 
son,  delicacy,  subtlety  of  mind,  womanly  quickness  of  perception.  Bat, 
like  his  companions,  he  utterly  fails  to  assert  himself. 

Such  are  the  three  mutually  related  individuals  with  whom  we  are 
brought  into  relation.  We  cannot  but  suppose  that,  as  we  have  said, 
the  author  intended  them  for  persons  of  exceptional  endowments. 
Such  beauty,  such  moral  force  and  fervor,  as  are  shadowed  forth  in 
Emily ;  so  sublime  and  Grothic  an  ugliness,  such  intellectual  depth, 
breadth,  strength,  so  vast  an  intellectual  and  moral  capacity  generally, 
as  we  are  taught  to  associate  with  Max :  these  traits  are  certainly  not 
vouchsafed  to  the  vulgar  many.  Nor  is  it  given  to  one  man  out  of  five 
thousand,  we  apprehend,  to  be  so  consummate  a  charmer  as  Frederidc 
Hastings. 

But  granting  the  existence  of  these  almost  unique  persons,  we  recur 
to  our  statement  that  they  are  treated  in  a  psychological  fashion.  We 
use  this  word,  for  want  of  a  better  one,  in  what  we  may  call  its  techni- 
cal sense.  We  apply  it  to  the  fact  that  the  author  makes  the  action 
of  her  story 'rest,  not  only  exclusively,  but  what  is  more  to  the  point, 
avowedly,  upon  the  temperament,  nature,  constitution,  instincts,  of  her 
characters ;  upon  their  physical  rather  than  upon  their  moral  sense. 
There  is  a  novel  at  present  languidly  circulating  in  our  literature  — 
*•  Charles  Auchester "  —  which  is  generally  spoken  of  by  its  admirers 
as  a  "  novel  of  temperament"  " Emily  Chester"  is  of  the  same  sort ;  it 
is  an  attempt  to  exalt  the  physical  sensibilities  into  the  place  of  monitors 
and  director?,  or  at  any  rate  to  endow  them  with  supreme  force  and 
subtlety.  Psychology,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  observation  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  character.  We  repeat  that  we  use  the  word  in  what  we 
have  called  its  technical  sense,  the  scrutiny,  in  fiction,  of  motive  gen- 
erally. It  is  very  common  now-a-days  for  young  novelists  to  build  up 
figures  minus  the  soul.  There  are  two  ways  of  so  eliminating  the  spir- 
itoal  principle.  One  is  by  effectually  diluting  it  in  the  description  of 
outward  objects,  as  is  the  case  with  the  picturesque  school  of  writing ; 
another  is  by  diluting  it  in  the  description  of  internal  subjects.  This 
latter  course  has  been  pursued  in  the  volume  before  us.  In  either  case 
the  temperament  is  the  nearest  approach  we  have  to  a  soul.  Emily 
beoomei  aware  of  Frederick  Hastings's  presence  at  Mrs.  Dana's  party 
by  **  a  species  of  animal  magnetism."    Many  writers  would  have  said 
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by  the  use  of  ber  eyes.  During  tbe  period  of  ber  grief  at  ber  falber^i 
death,  ]Max  feels  tbat  be  i£  ^ constitutionallj  powerless"  to  help  ber. 
So  be  does  not  even  try.  As  she  regains  ber  health,  afler  her  mu- 
riage,  "  lier  morbid  sensitiveness  to  outward  influences  "  returns  with 
renewed  vigor.  Her  old  constitutional  repulsion  towards  («ic)  her 
husband  increases  with  fearful  rapidity.  She  tries  in  vain  to  overcome 
it :  '^  the  battle  with,  and  denial  of,  instinct  resulted  as  such  conflicts  in- 
evitably must."  The  mood  in  which  she  drives  him  from  her,  in  what 
may  not  be  inappropriately  termed  the  ^  balcony  scene  "  on  the  Lake 
of  Como,  arises  from  her  having  been  ^*  true  to  her  constitutional  t^n- 
sitiveness."  Mux  recognizes  the  old  friendship  between  his  wife  and 
Husiingj  to  have  been  the  *^  constitutional  harmony  of  two  congenial 
natures."  Emily *8  spirit,  on  page  245,  is  bound  by  ^  human  law  with 
which  iU  nature  had  no  coiTCspondence."  We  are  told  on  page  285, 
that  Frederick  Hastings  held  Emily  fascinated  by  bis  '^  motive  power 
over  the  supersensuous  portion  of  her  being." 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  examples.  There  is  hardly  a  page  in 
which  the  author  does  not  insinuate  her  conviction  that,  in  proportion 
as  a  person  is  iinely  organized,  in  so  far  is  he  apt  to  be  the  slave  of  his 
instincts,  —  the  subject  of  unaccountable  attractions  and  repulsions, 
loathings  and  yearnings.  We  do  not  wish  to  use  hard  words ;  perlia{is, 
indeed,  the  word  which  is  in  our  mind,  and  which  will  be  on  the  lips  of 
many,  is  in  these  latter  days  no  longer  a  hard  word ;  but  if  *•  Kmily 
Chester  "  is  immoral,  it  is  by  the  fact  of  the  above  false  representation. 
It  is  not  in  making  a  woman  prefer  another  man  to  her  husband,  nor 
even  in  making  her  detest  a  kind  and  virtuous  husband.  It  is  in  hhow- 
ing  her  to  be  so  disposed  without  an  assignable  reason ;  it  is  in  making 
her  irres|)un:>ible.  But  the  absurdity  of  such  a  view  of  human  nature 
nullifies  its  pernicious  tendency.  *  Beasts  and  idiots  act  from  their  iu- 
stiiicts ;  educated  men  and  women,  even  when  they  most  violate  princi- 
ple, act  i'rom  their  reason,  however  perverted,  and  their  affections,  how- 
ever misphiced. 

We  presume  that  our  author  wishes  us  to  admire,  or  at  least  to 
conipa-sioiiaie,  her  hemine;  but  we  must  deny  her  the  tribute  of  either 
sentiment.  It  may  be  claimed  for  her  that  she  was  ultimately  victori- 
ous over  her  lawless  impulses ;  but  this  claim  we  reject.  Passion  was 
indeed  conquered  by  duly,  but  life  was  conquered  by  passion.  The 
true  victory  of  mind  would  have  been,  not  perhaps  in  a  happy,  but  at 
least  in  a  peaceful  life.  Granting  the  possibility  of  Emily's  having  been 
beset  by  these  vague  and  nameless  conflicting  forces,  the  one  course 
open  to  her  wiis  to  conquer  a  peace.  Women  who  love  less  wisely 
than  well  engage  our  sympathy  even  while  we  deny  them  our  appro- 
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bation;  bat  a  woman  who  indulges  in  a  foolish  passion,  without  even 
the  excuse  of  loving  well,  must  be  curtly  and  sternly  dismissed.  At 
DO  period  of  Emily's  hbtory  could  she  have  assigned  a  reason  to 
berself  (let  alone  her  disability  to  make  her  position  clear  to  her  hus- 
band) for  her  intense  loathing  of  Max  Crampton !  We  do  not  say  that 
■he  could  not  have  defended  her  position ;  she  could  not  have  even  indi- 
cated it  Nor  could  she  have  given  a  name  to  the  state  of  her  feelings 
with  r^ard  to  Hastings.  She  admits  to  herself  that  he  does  not  engage 
her  heart ;  he  dominates  merely  **  the  supersensuous  portion  of  her  being.* 
We  hope  that  this  glittering  generality  was  not  of  Emily's  own  con- 
trivance. Sore  distressed  indeed  must  she  have  been,  if  she  could  not 
have  made  berself  out  a  better  case  than  her  biographer  has  made  for 
her.  If  her  biographer  had  represented  her  as  loving  Frederick  Has- 
tings, as  struggling  with  her  love,  and  finally  reducing  it  from  a  dis- 
orderly to  an  orderly  passion,  we  should  have  pledged  her  our  fullest 
sympathy  and  interest  Having  done  so  well,  we  might  have  regretted 
that  she  should  not  have  done  better,  and  have  continued  to  adorn  that 
&shionab)e  society  of  which  she  was  so  brilliant  a  member.  She  was 
in  truth  supremely  handsome ;  she  might  have  lived  for  her  beauty's 
sake.  But  others  have  done  so  much  worse,  that  we  should  have  been 
sorry  to  complain.  As  the  case  stands,  we  complain  bitterly,  not  so 
much  of  Emily  as  of  the  author ;  for  we  are  satisfied  that  an  Emily 
is  impossible.  Even  from  the  author's  point  of  view,  however,  her 
case  is  an  easy  one.  She  had  no  hate  to  contend  with,  merely  loath- 
ing ;  no  love,  merely  yearning ;  no  feelings,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out, 
merely  sensations.  Except  the  loss  of  her  property,  we  maintain  that 
ahe  has  no  deep  sorrow  in  life.  She  refuses  Hastings  in  the  seiison  of  her 
trial.  Good :  she  would  not  marry  a  man  whom  she  did  not  love,  merely 
lor  a  subsistence ;  so  far  she  was  an  honest  woman.  But  blic  refuses 
him  at  the  cost  of  a  great  agony.  We  do  not  understand  her  predica- 
ment. It  is  our  belief  that  there  is  no  serious  middle  slate  between 
friendship  and  love.  If  Emily  did  not  love  Hustings,  why  should  she 
have  suti'ered  so  intensely  in  refusing  him?  Certainly  not  out  of  .sym- 
pathy for  him  disji|)[)ointed.  We  may  be  told  tlmt  she  did  not  love  him 
in  a  way  to  marry  him :  she  loved  him,  then,  as  a  mother  or  a  sister. 
The  refusal  of  his  hand  must  have  been,  in  such  a  ca^e,  an  ea<y  rather 
than  a  difficult  task.  She  accepts  Max  as  irresponsibly  us  she  refuses 
Frederick,  —  because  there  is  a  look  in  his  ejcs  of  claiming  her  body 
and  houl,  '*  through  his  divine  right  of  the  stronger."  Such  a  look  must 
be  either  very  brutal  or  very  tender.  What  we  know  of  Max  forbids 
lit  to  suppose  that  in  his  case  it  was  tainted  with  the  former  element ; 
It  must  accordingly  have  expressed  the  ripened  will  to  serve,  cherish, 
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and  protect  Why,  then,  should  it  in  later  jean,  as  Emilj  looked  badk 
upon  it,  have  filled  her  with  bo  grisly  a  horror  ?  Such  terrors  are  sdf- 
made.  A  woman  who  despises  her  husband's  person  may  perhaps,  if 
she  is  very  weak  and  nervous,  grow  to  invest  it  with  numerous  fantastic 
analogies.  If,  on  the  contrary,  she  is  as  admirably  self-poised  as  MiSi 
Grampton,  she  will  endeavor,  by  the  steady  contemplation  of  his  mag^ 
nificent  intellect  and  his  generous  devotion,  to  discern  the  subtle  hato 
(always  discernible  to  the  eye  of  belief)  which  a  noble  soul  sheds  throagh 
an  ignoble  body.  Our  author  will  perhaps  resent  our  insinuation  that 
the  unutterable  loathing  of  Max's  wife's  for  him  was  anything  so  easily 
disposed  of  as  a  contempt  for  his  person.  Such  a  feeling  is  a  very  law- 
ful one;  it  may  easily  be  an  impediment  to  a  wife's  happiness;  hot 
when  it  is  balanced  by  so  deep  a  conviction  of  her  partner's  moral  and 
intellectual  integrity  as  Mrs.  Crampton's  own  mental  acuteness  furnished 
her,  it  is  certainly  not  an  insuperable  bar  to  a  career  of  comfortable 
resignation.  When  it  assumes  the  unnatural  proportions  in  which  it  is 
hero  exhibited,  it  conclusively  proves  that  its  subject  is  a  profoundly 
vicious  person.  Emily  found  just  that  in  Hastings  which  she  missed 
in  her  husband.  If  the  absence  of  this  quality  in  Max  was  suffident 
to  unfit  him  for  her  true  love,  why  should  not  its  presence  hare  been 
potent  enough  to  insure  her  heart  to  Frederick  ?  We  doubt  very  mudi 
whether  she  had  a  heart ;  we  mistrust  those  hearts  which  are  known 
only  by  their  ineffable  emptiness  and  woe.  But  taking  her  biographer^s 
word  for  it  that  she  had,  the  above  little  piece  of  logic  ought,  we  think, 
effectually  to  confound  it.  Heart-histories,  as  they  are  called,  have  gen- 
erally been  con^ide^ed  a  very  weary  and  unprofitable  species  of  fiction; 
but  we  iafinitely  prefer  the  old-fashioned  love-stories,  in  which  no  love 
but  heart-love  was  recognized,  to  these  modem  teachings  of  a  vagrant 
passion  whieh  has  neither  a  name  nor  a  habitation.  We  are  not  par- 
ticularly fond  of  any  kind  of  sentimentality;  but  Heaven  defend  us 
from  the  sentimentality  which  soars  above  all  our  old  superstitions,  and 
aUies  itself  with  anything  so  rational  as  a  theory. 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  wide-spread  popularity  of  Charles 
Lamb*s  writings,  in  spite  of  the  disadvantageous  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  com|)osed,  and  the  obvious  limitations  of  his  genius. 
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-  poems  or  of  his  drainntic  pmduction*  rise  alK)ve  nicdiocrilj, , 
r night  all  b*3  dmppfd  fi-ora  hi^  coUecled  WorkiJ  witliuut  affect- 
ing Enoch  bis  place  tii  English  literature ;  but  he  wad  a  genial  and  ap- 
pTbdalivc  critic,  a  humorist  who  gfldom  forgot  the  Hmita  which  laatoj 
«od  good  breeding  impose,  a  witirist  without  one  di^p  of  bilternegs,  anilT 
an  rsiajisl  who  is  unequalled   in   hla  own  field  of  literary  endeavor, 
while  back  of  all  ihia  wad  a  personal  history  of  the  mo3t  touching  Inter- 
oat,  and  a  personal  character  which  no  one  can  know  without  loving 
1^  iltc  man»  aa  well  as  being  attracted  toward  the  writer* 

^  1  published  hi§  first  selection  from  Lan)b^s  Letters  near- 

ly Uiirty  years  ago»  every  reader  felt  a  new  interest  in  the  gentle  Etta, 
ftod  ihifl  feeling  was  deepened  and  strengthened  when  the  mournful  j 
tftory  of  hii*  dome-stic  life  was,  for  the  first  time,  fully  revealed  by  tha^ 
publication  of  the  **  Final  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb,"  nearly  twelve 
jiftia  afterward.  It  would  scarcely  be  an  exaggeration  to  say,  that  hia 
repQtatioit  baa  been  steadily  rising  ever  since  the  veil  wad  thus  lilled 
fiwn  hia  pergonal  history,  and  his  Estsaya  could  bo  read  in  the 
Kglii  lliroyrn  on  tliem  by  his  life  and  letters  How  far  this  pergonal 
oleaient  ootere  into  the  estimate  of  his  writing?,  ia  f^een  in  the  somewhat 
extravagant  pr^iae  lavished  on  them  by  bis  more  aid  en  t  admirers ;  and 
U  finds  a  curious  illustration  in  the  epigraph  which  the  editor  has  pre- 
Ibced  to  h^     '  '■  cted  Writings,  —  **The  king'a  chaflT  is  as  good 

Olliar  peoi .'  Thist  homely  motto,  however,  u  not  inaptly  chosen," 

cloce  It  indicates  with  sufficient  exactne^a  the  general  chamcter  of  the 
Tolame,  and  at  the  same  time  fhows  how  the  collection  will  be  retretve 
hf  a  numerous  class  of  readers.  Nobody,  indeed^  will  be  sorry  to  gel 
ioio^thing  more  of  Charles  Lamb,  and  nobody  can  help  liking  an  edt- 
tur  who  hkes  Charles  Liusib ;  but  the  publication  raised  a  question  in 
literary  ethics*  Is  it  fair  to  reprint^  after  an  author  is  dead  and  cannol 
p '  t ions  which  he  rejected  from  his  own  edition  of  hb  works  ? 

llic  prrpamtion  of  this  volume  has  been  avowedly  a  labor  of  love  % 
sod  in  its  pagi's  are  included  nearly  all  tho«c  of  Lamb*»  uncollected  writ- 
ing* whicii  am  m<*ntinned  in  his  Life  and  Letters,  beside  some  paper* 
vhaeli  an?  undoubtiMlly  from  his  pen,  though  ihey  are  not  rtf^^rred  to  in j 
kia  eorrefpondenc^,  and  wcro  apparently  unknown  to  his  biographer. 
TImihi  p«p«n«  are  dintiibuted  into  six  general  divisioas,  of  which  the 
btye^  and  nioi^t  attractive  comprises  about  thin     r  '  '^V  ^hcs|i 

^Titwti  fmni  the  Lood'm  IVfEi^iuiue  and  other  pti  .  and] 

}  '   the  ch^i  ^  of  Lamb*3  peculiar  gi:;nius  —  his  gcnia 

»i  M  n ,    .t-  ulene^  oi \  his  qujiintness,  and  bis  fiimple  and  grac 

ful  Myti!«    As  a  whole,  they  ore  inferior  to  the  essays  in  hi»  oollecte 
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works ;  bat  sereral  are  so  good  that  it  is  not  easy  to  tee  whj  thej 
were  not  reprinted  by  himself.  Certainly  the  charming  little  aotdbio- 
graphicul  sketch  of  himself,  the  inimitable  memoirs  of  Liston  and 
Munden,  the  quaint  and  discriminating  character  of  "The  Good  Qerk,* 
which  may  be  regarded  as  in  part  a  chapter  of  his  own  experience,  and 
the  "  Letter  to  an  Old  Gentleman  whose  Education  has  been  neglected,* 
are  no  inadequate  expression  of  his  powers.  Next  to  these,  the  moit 
characteristic  of  Lamb's  productions,  we  have  an  absurd  little  &roe, 
entitled  "  The  Pawnbroker's  Daughter,"  written  subsequently  to  **  Mr. 
II.,"  but  never  brought  on  the  stage.  It  contains  two  or  three  good 
points,  though  it  is,  on  the  whole,  unworthy  of  the  writer,  and  would 
probably  have  shared  the  fate  of  his  other  dramatic  pieces,  if  it  had 
been  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  a  miscellaneous  audience.  Follow- 
ing this  is  a  sort  of  prose  version  of  the  Odyssey,  founded  on  Chapman's 
translation,  and  similar  in  plan  and  execution  to  the  well-known  "Tales 
from  Shakespeare."  The'  fourth  division  contains  six  short  Tales,  writ- 
ten in  Lamb's  best  style,  but  with  very  little  incident  and  scarce  any 
attempt  at  characterization,  and  deriving  all  their  interest  from  the 
simple  and  natural  manner  in  which  the  story  is  told.  In  this  respect 
two  of  the  Tales,  "Susan  Tates,  or  First  Going  to  Church,"  and 
"Arabella  Hardy,  or  the  Sea  Voyage,"  have  much  merit.  Of  the 
Poems,  which  form  the  next  division,  it  is  only  necessary  to  aay  thai 
they  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  most  of  Lamb's  other  attempts 
in  the  same  line.  The  lasf  division  gathers  up  a  few  unimportant 
letters,  not  contained  in  either  of  Mr.  Talfourd's  collections. 

From  a  volume  by  Charles  Lamb  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  one  by  his 
friend,  Leigh  Hunt  Between  the  two  writers  there  are  many  points 
of  rebcmblance.  Lamb  had  the  stronger  and  healthier  nature,  but  as 
a  critic  Hunt  is  not  less  genial  and  appreciative,  and  is  far  more  cath- 
olic in  his  tiistes;  as  an  essayist  his  style  is  as  fluent,  polished,  and 
graceful ;  while  as  a  poet  he  is  superior  to  his  friend.  The  great 
charm  in  his  works,  however,  is  not  found  in  the  qualities  which  chiefly 
attract  us  in  Elia,  bat  in  the  largeness  of  his  sympathies,  and  his  con- 
stant endeavor  to  find  good  and  pleasantness  in  everything.  No- 
where is  this  characteristic  more  apparent  than  in  "The  Seer,"  the 
only  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  essays,  we  believe,  which  has  never 
Ixifurc  been  reprinted  in  this  country.  The  papers  comprised  in  it, 
like  those  in  the  "Indicator"  and  the  "Companion,"  were  originally 
publlslied  in  a  periodical  form ;  and  though  dealing  with  diverse  topics, 
they  arc  marked  by  all  his  peculiar  excellences,  and  are  among  the 
be>t  of  hi.s  later  productions.  Indeed,  we  remember  few  of  his  essays 
which  are  better  of  their  kind  than  the  papers  on  "  Breakfast}**  ^  Son- 
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day  in  London,*  and  **  A  Jotirnej  by  Coach" ;  while  the  purely  critical 
papers  are  keen  and  discriminating,  and  exhibit  in  large  measure  that 
ability  to  appreciate  merit  wherever  it  may  be  found  which  Lord  Ma- 
caulay  noted  as  one  of  the  special  characteristics  of  Hunt's  critical 
essays.  All  of  the  papers,  however,  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  and 
many  of  them  are  rich  with  suggestive  thought.  Hunt  never  attempts 
to  exhaust  a  subject,  but  he  seizes  on  some  single  topic,  which  he  illus- 
trates with  various  learning,  and  adorns  with  a  lively  fancy ;  and  no 
one  can  read  these  volumes  without  feeling  how  admirably  the  writer 
has  succeeded  in  his  single  object  of  showing  ^  that  the  more  we  look 
at  anything  in  this  beautiful  and  abundant  world  with  a  desire  to  be 
pleased  with  it,  the  more  we  shall  be  rewarded  by  the  loving  Spirit  of 
the  universe  with  discoveries  that  await  only  the  desire." 


15.  —  Familiar  Letters  from  Europe.  By  Cornelius  Conwat 
Felton,  late  President  of  Harvard  University.  Boston :  Ticknor 
and  Fields.     1865.     16mo.     pp.  892. 

The  letters  which  are  printed  in  this  volume  were  written  by  the 
late  President  Felton  during  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1853  and  1854. 
To  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  familiar  intercourse  with  their  au- 
thor, they  will  serve  as  a  plea«vant  memorial  of  one  of  the  most  genial 
and  warm-hearted  of  men.  They  recall  his  kindly  presence,  his  cheer- 
ful humor,  his  quick  sympathy,  and  many  other  of  the  delightful  traits 
of  his  character.  Written  with  the  ease  and  frankness  of  domestic 
confidence,  they  are  full  of  the  marks  of  the  ready  intelligence,  the 
wide  cultivation,  and  the  solid  scholarship  for  which  Mr.  Felton  was 
distin<ruishe(i.  Written  without  thought  of  publication,  they  have  an 
unstudied  worth  above  the  value  of  more  labored  compositions. 

The  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  letters  from  Greece, 
and  in  these  the  special  qualities  of  the  writer  show  to  peculiar  advan- 
tage. The  mingling  of  description  with  reflection,  of  picturesque  and 
animated  narrative  with  the  classical  reminiscences  suggested  by  the 
scenes  and  incidents  of  the  journey,  of  personal  experience  and  histor- 
i4*al  allusion,  gives  to  the  journal  of  his  tour  a  rare  combination  of  lit- 
erary excellence.  The  favorite  studies  of  a  lifetime  had  fitted  him  to 
travel  in  Greece  with  the  greatest  advantage.  His  letters  bear  the  im- 
press of  his  delight  in  finding  himself  among  the  scenes  which  had  so 
luog  been  familiar  to  him  in  the  pages  of  the  poets,  the  historians,  and 
the  orators  of  this  the  chosen  land  of  his  affections. 

Whoever,  without  leaving  home,  desires  to  see  Athens,  and  Thebes, 
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and  Argos,  and  Thermopjlss,  whoever  would  visit  Modern  Greece  in 
company  with  one  whose  imagination  is  filled  with  her  ancient  gloriei, 
and  who  has  confidence  in  her  future  career,  will  find  in  this  too  brief 
Tolome  tlie  means  of  gratifying  his  desire,  and  will  learn  to  cherisli 
the  memory  and  respect  the  name  of  one  whose  untimely  death  lias  left 
an  irreparable  void  in  the  society  of  which  he  formed  so  important  a 
part,  and  by  who^e  members  he  was  so  much  beloved. 


16.  —  The  Journal  and  Letters  of  Samuel  Curwen,  an  American  i» 
3ngland  from  1775  to  1783;  with  an  Appendix  of  Biograpkicai 
Sketches,  By  George  Atkinson  Ward.  Fourth  Edition.  Bo»> 
ton  :  Little,  Brown,  and  Company.     1864.     pp.  xxiv.,  678. 

It  is  not  hard  to  feel  pity  for  many  of  the  loyalists  of  the  Revolatkm, 
but  our  sympathy  belongs  of  right  to  better  and  braver  men.  There  is 
always  a  kind  of  pathetic  interest  in  a  losing  cause,  and  sentimentalisti 
are  never  wanting  who  make  picturesqueness  of  attitude  the  test  of 
soundness  of  principle. 

**  Filled  by  gcntio  hearts  Kilmarnock  died, 
The  brave,  Balmcrino,  were  on  thy  side.'* 

Yet  no  men  were  ever  engaged  in  a  worse  cause  than  the  Jacobitei^ 
and  few  ever  chose  their  side  from  meaner  motives  than  the  men 
whose  musical  names  are  so  temptingly  sonorous  in  heroic  verse.  Kil- 
mamock  or  Balmerino  (for  the  story  is  told  of  both  and  fits  either)  said 
that,  ''  if  Muhomet  had  set  up  his  standard  in  the  highlands,  he  would 
have  joined  it,  for  lie  must  eat."  The  case  of  our  American  loyalists 
was  different,  inasmuch  as  they  espoused  the  side  of  the  established  or- 
der; but  the  motive  was  in  most  cases  an  equally  selfish  one,  though 
with  them  the  selfishness  was  passive  merely,  while  with  the  Jacobites 
it  was  active  and  ran  some  risk.  They  mostly  chose  the  side  they 
thought  likely  to  succeed,  and  therefore  most  wholesome  for  their  es- 
tates. To  us  the  most  interesting  of  our  sufferers  by  the  Revolution 
were  some  of  the  country  clergy,  who  had  little  to  save  and  nothing  to 
gain,  and  who  set  brave  examples  of  dogged  otherwise-mindedness.  Mr. 
Ward  in  his  Preface  quotes  the  familiar  hyperbole  of  Lucan,  Vidrix 
causa  and  the  rest,  but  the  real  question  is  whether  God  only  permit- 
ted or  was  pleased  with  the  victory.  The  sufferers  for  righteousness' 
sake  are  sure  of  victory  in  the  memory  of  mankind,  and  their  images 
are  borne  in  the  triumphal  procession  which  sooner  or  later  celebrates 
the  accomplishment  of  their  ends.  The  spilt  milk  of  history  is  no  more 
worth  regret  than  any  otlier ;  and  as  for  the  lost  mOk-and-water,  the  leaai 
said  of  it  the  better. 
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and  II  itmo^^r 
oiother  tor:  - 
aod  iherei 

tv 

It'    ,     .      :■ 


Socnetbing  more,  perhaps,  may  l>e  granted  in  excuse  for  Mr  Curw^% 
tbin  for  nmny  utliari  of  UU  fellow *r€fugee4.  He  wai  aljcadjr  iixtj 
Wh^n  the  dispute  came  to  a  crtiU  in  the  buttle  of  Lexington*  He  bad 
m  comfortalile  estate  and  a  digiiilicd  gocinl  position,  and  it  wan  natoral 
enough  that  the  thing  of  all  other?  wliich  he  dreaded  should  have  been 
diiiiiirbance*  Bat  afVer  atl^  his  main  apology  is,  that  he  kept  a  diary 
wbieh  w  not  only  entertaining  but  instructive.  We  are  thankful  to  who* 
eter  Ofwns  a  window  for  us  that  lot>ks  out  on  a  hundred  year^  ?igo. 

The  eontettU  of  the  book  are  too  familiar  to  our  readers  to  need  any 
aaalyflia  herf,  but  there  are  one  or  two  points  which  the  time  of  ils 
fdliticatton  force  more  keenly  on  the  attention.  Mr.  Curwen  in  going 
*  he  was  going  home^  as  our  countrymen  at  that  time 
'  rontifry.  But  he  soon  found  tliat  he  was  an  alien 
le  of  the  same  raee  and  speaking  the  eame 
..M.4-  v/uii  for  the  first  time  that  he  ia  an  Americftiit 
g«r;  that  the  mother  country  i»  west  of  the  AtJan- 
TKit  quite  like  to  have  his  countrymen  beaten,  thoii||l 
He  becomes  dimly  conscious  that  America  and  En^ 
hod  mtSLH  very  different  things,  and  that  two  nations  of  tho  same  bloodi 
Icngioigr,  laws,  and  literature  may  bo  fiindamen tally  hostile  to  eaeh' 
Miner  Hr  does  not  say  so,  but  we  can  hardly  believe  that  King,  Lordly 
sod  Commofii*  were  so  impressive  as  he  expected  on  a  nearer  vi»?w  ;  and 
die  k^w  moral  tone  of  London  society  must  have  been  profoundly  sluxtk- 
teg  to  ft  man  bred  In  New  England.  The  homesickness  begins  to  draw 
ipcftwitrd,  and  it  is  of  the  epirit  no  le8»  than  of  the  heart.  Curweo's 
bomeiesaneas  was  one  of  ideas  as  well  as  things. 

"  HomekM  Among  a  ihoannd  hornet  ho  itood^ 
And  bj  a  tboniacid  tablei  pined  sad  Wftnted  food/*  — 

but  H  was  r  for  matetnal  bread.     He  is  unhappy,  ll^^tles^,  forced 

lo  iittensi :n  Lritlea,  and  to  look  ^jon  life  a^  a  play  of  which  he 

ii  ft  wesry  itpectaton  Ilcr©  we  have  a  picture  of  what  will  be  the  fate 
df  moltitudi*^  of  our  countrymen  after  thf  present  R**bell}on  («  nulxjued. 
Thry  will  be  exiles  without  the  hope  of  a  home,  for  in  tht*  Old  World  an 
AiDf*rican  »  always  Iciss  hoxpti  than  ffi»or.  But  Curwen  had  no  (^enMi 
of  guitl^  while  for  many  of  these  their  condition  will  be  wretched  even 
€om pared  with  the  la^t  drejiry  dtiy»  of  Burr  in  Paris  loul  with  poverty, 
m  tainted  >  '1  tlie  sensf*  of  j^rcut  giA'^i  thwart#*d   by  mean 

A^  ',  the  example  of  Curwen  should  leach  ur  that 

r  fiHM  b«  multitude«  »n  the  South  guilty  only  of  wcutkneaui,  and  who 
nmj  be  witety  pardoned  by  a  coantry  for  the  fim  time  oooieioiia  of  its 
l^lonom  ftf^BUgib* 
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17.  —  LuetartM  an  the  ElemtnU  of  ComparaUtt  Anatomy,  Bt  Tkoaii 
HesBT  HuxLET,  F.  R.  S.— On  the  Clamficfdiam  ofAmimth,  mi 
an  the  VeriebraU  ShtH  London:  ChurchOL  1864.  8ra  ff. 
303. 

Professob  Huxlet  giTes  us  with  this  ^ame  the  fint  JnirtlM 
of  m  Beries  which  he  tells  iu  he  hopes  to  complete  tome  daj«  and  whitk 
will  eventually  form  a  comprehensive,  systematic  wotk  on  Compantiic 
Amitomj.  Although  the  fngilitj  of  hterarj  promises  is  provcfhisl, 
and  the  experience  of  the  past  in  such  afibirs  would  lead  «s  to  fear  ihtf, 
if  Mr.  Iluxlej's  be  fulfilled  at  all,  it  will  be  at  a  da j  when  most  of  ■ 
shall  be  slumbering  in  our  graves,  yet  so  gnat  are  Mr.  Huxley's  vigor 
and  activity,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  mind  gives  the  impressioo  that  k 
possesses  such  good  **  viability,"  that  we  have  strong  hopes  of  not  beuf 
disappfiinted  in  his  case. 

Mr.  Huxley  is  a  young  man,  under  forty  we  believe.  Yet  he  hii 
made  valuable  contributions  to  almost  every  province  of  anatomieil 
science.  His  labors  in  Histology,  the  morphology  of  MoUnska  aid 
Articulates,  and  the  structure  of  Acalephs,  are  among  his  most  m^ 
portant  special  claims  to  our  respect ;  but  he  has  left  the  mark  oi  the 
strong  grasp  he  takes  on  many  other  subjects.  If  naturalists  wen 
divided  a<)  politicians  are,  Mr.  Huxley  wocdd  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
lefl  wing.  He  inclines  generally  to  that  view  of  the  phenomena  of 
life  which  makes  them  result  directly  from  the  general  laws  of  mat- 
ter, rather  than  from  the  subordination  of  those  laws  to  some  principle 
of  individuality,  different  in  each  case.  He  disapproves  of  the  com- 
mon n-anoning  from  final  causes  in  biology,  and  says,  that  when  Cuvier 
thought  he  was  reasoning  from  them  in  his  reconstruction  of  the  fossil 
Vertehrata,  *'  he  mistook  the  nature  of  his  own  mental  proce^tses.**  He 
has  fiiith  in  the  doctrine  of  Trani^mutation  of  Species ;  and  the  instant 
Mr.  l)arwin*s  book  appeare<l,  he  published  an  earnest  plea  that  it  might 
have  a  fair  and  renpectful  hearing.  He  is  |>erhaps  best  known  in  this 
country  by  two  small  books  bearing  on  this  very  subject,  which  were 
reprinted  in  New  York  a  couple  of  years  ago;  —  one  entitled  ^Six 
Lectures  to  Workingmen  on  the  Origin  of  Species";  the  other,  ** Three 
Essays  on  Man's  Place  in  Nature,"  etc  In  these  we  see,  as  in  all  his 
writings,  his  love  of  coming  rapidly  to  a  definite  settlement  of  eveiy 
question,  deciding  cither  Yes  or  No,  if  that  be  possible ;  o^if  not,  point- 
ing out  exactly  what  kind  of  data  we  must  have  before  m  can  draw  a 
fair  conclusion.  He  concludes  the  former  of  the  two  little  works  above 
mentioned,  which  is  an  admirably  written  account  of  the  present  state  of 
the  great  problem,  by  accepting  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesisi  provided  it 
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be  iam^  oocDpatibte  with  the  fact  of  stcrilitjr  between  anlmala  of 
nt  spades*  As  tlungs  now  ^tand^  wc  caaoot  tell  whether  it  is 
tibl€  or  not, 
la  the  second  work,  he  gtires  us  an  example  of  radicaltscQ  Inilj 
ling  in  an  Anglo-Saxon.  Ab  to  "  the  doctrine  of  creation  bj 
he  renounces  it  altogether,  and  joriaUj  saji  that,  if  we  admit 
natation  hj'poUi(^atfi  at  all,  we  must  apply  it  even  unto  mi^et- 
aad  see  tn  hxm  the  offspring  of  tsome  great  ape,  pregnant  with 
irity.  Probably  our  feeling  on  this  point,  more  than  anjthiiig 
will  make  many  of  us  refuse  to  accept  any  theory  of  transmuUK 
This  Is  Indeed  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  questioni  but  we 
tt  could  be  easily  proved  that  such  a  feeling  has  even  less  foim^ 
any  other  aristocrutic  prejudice*  It  behooves  as  at  any 
to  examine  a  little  into  its  grounds^  when  we  see  it  in  such  serious 
of  shortly  being  trampled  under  foot  as  we  do  at  the  present 
A  doctrine  like  that  of  transmutation  of  species^  which  as  fast  as 
It  h  buried  in  one  form  rcappoars  in  another,  and  shows  itself  each  time 
'iBCirc  fobust  and  vivacious  than  before,  cannot  but  be  treated  with  some 
f<p0peeti  and  when  we  find  that  such  naturalists  as  Asa  Gray,  LydQ, 
Owen,  ^  >   V^ogt,  Von  Baer,  KoUiker,  many  of  whom  but  a  few 

4vy*  «g  .  «l>licly  opposing  it,  are  now  coming  round,  one  by  one, 

'loeipouae  tU  we  may  well  doubt  whethei^it  may  not  be  destined  event- 
wmBf  to  prevail.  Perhaps,  by  accustoming  eur  imagination  to  concern- 
plale  the  pCH&ibility  of  our  ape  descent  now  and  then,  as  a  precautionary 
metstire>  Uie  dire  prospect,  should  it  ever  really  burst  upon  us,  will  ap- 
'pear  ihem  of  some  of  it^  novel  horrors,  and  our  humanity  appear  ao 
'  lew  worthy  than  it  was  before. 

resitlt  of  Professor  Huxley's  di^ussion  of  the  composition  and 

of  the  skull,  in  this  volume,  is  t^uch  as  to  make  him  give 

rtrofigly  adverse  to  tliat  \heory  which  regards  it  as  a  series 

ified  vertebr*.     The  whole  history  of  this  celebrated  theory  is 

tmerv^sting  to  one  who  likes  to  watdi  tlie  play  of  the  two  great  is- 

'•n  began  to  speculate,  have  shared 

it  With  the  sound  of  their  oonten- 

and  which  we  may  call  the  synthetic  tendency  ond  the  analytie 

Of  oonrpft  such  a  division  is  not  absolute,  for  every  mind 

be  al  the  same  lime  both  analytic  and  synthetic  (  uevertlieless,  as 

qoextion  we  generally  find  two  eides,  and  the  advocates  of  one 

enlled  ^ynllietic  as  eompared  with  their  opponentjs  Uio  distin^ 

ao  lonif  fts  we  boar  In  mind  tliat  it  is  only  rektive,  is  both  oon- 

and  naturaL 

fieroeptiofii  present  to  us  nothing  but  an  endless  ooofii- 
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8100  of  separate  things ;  our  reason  whispers  that  all  theae  things  avs 
connected,  and  that  what  appears  superficially  confoaion  is  at 
perfect  order  and  harmonj.  The  analytic  men  seem  to  hear  tho  ^ 
of  the  senses  hest,  the  synthetic  men  that  of  the  reason.  *^  JjunirtnT 
lays  D'Alemhert,  <^ponr  qui  saurait  Temhrasser  d'lm  seul  point  de 
me,  ne  serait,  B*il  est  permis  de  le  dire,  qa'on  fiuft  nniqoe  ei  ane 
grande  yerit^."  It  is  with  the  hope  of  one  day  reaching  this  so^ 
lime  point  of  view  that  Science  struggles  CTcr  forwards,  spurred  pa^ 
sionately  on  over  the  slow  and  difficult  approaches  hy  her  raithetic 
followers,  while  her  analytic  ones  moderate  her  speed  and  keep  ner  finoai 
wandering  away  from  the  right  path.  To  get  her  to  the  goal,  the  ser- 
vices of  both  are  indispensable,  for  either  class  b  infirm  alone,  and  needs 
the  other  to  make  up  for  its  shortcomings.  The  synthetists  are  tbe^ 
rists,  who  require  their  knowledge  to  be  organized  into  some  sort  of  a 
tmity.  They  see  resemblances  better  than  differences.  The  analyifti 
are  actualists,  who  are  quite  contented  to  know  things  as  isolated  and  in- 
dividual, who  see  difi^erenees  better  than  resemblances.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  men  of  intuition,  whose  eye  leaps  over  the  steps  at  oooe  to  the 
goal ;  on  the  other,  the  men  of  demonstration,  whose  eyes  are  fixed  ao 
steadfastly  upon  the  steps  that  they  oflen  do  not  see  the  goal  at  alL 

The  important  part  intuition  or  imagination  plays  in  Science  has  of 
late  been  so  fully  recognized<and  so  ably  vindicated,  that  no  mora  need 
be  said  about  it.  But  the  imuginative  temperament,  if  left  unchecked  to 
deal  with  science,  would  run  into  endless  excesses.  Men  of  this  cast  of 
mind  are  impatient  Their  desire  of  unity  is  so  fervid,  that  they  leap 
eagerly  to  embrace  any  apparent  simplification  of  things  however  ab- 
surd it  may  bo  at  bottom.  They  are  so  fond  of  short  cots  as  often  lo 
drive  through  perfect  stone-walls  of  fact,  as  if  they  were  blind,  but  with- 
out the  caution  of  the  blind.  For  the  scope  of  any  individual  mind  is 
yery  narrow  ;  we  can  see  vividly  but  a  very  few  things,  and  practically 
ignore  the  existence  of  the  rest.  If  we  are  of  a  synthetic  mould,  we 
build  these  few  up  into  a  more  or  less  comfortable  system ;  and  Urn, 
without  reflecting  that  what  to  our  consciousness  shuts  out  all  individual 
eccentricity  may  yet,  when  te.<tcd  by  a  wider  synthesis,  prove  to  be  one 
egregious  eccentricity  from  beginning  to  end.  We  are  too  apt  to  reseat 
the  criticisms  of  practical  men  on  our  plans  as  assaults  upon  the  veiy 
spirit  of  truth  itself.  We  forget  what  the  proverb  says,  ^  The  longest 
way  round  is  the  shortest  way  home." 

The  vertebrate  theory  of  the  skull  was  the  creation  of  synthetic 
minds.  In  its  first  form  it  was  strongly  opposed  by  Cuvier,  who  may 
be  taken  as  the  representative  of  analytic  minds.  It  was  then  revived 
by  Owen  as  part  df  a  scheme  which  in  the  mind  of  its  author  was  cer^ 
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fldnljf  sjmllicliet  Dametr*  that  of  a  comtnon  pbn  of  vcrtebrati^  stnicruro 
id  the  Crcxitive  Mind,  ami  underiying  all  the  9f>oda1  uootn* 
I  by  which  ibc  various  crciiturcs  arc  fitte<i  fur  their  different  modot  • 
cff  bfe.  This  schema  would  be  now  conaidcndd  by  inooy  as  tending  to 
miilU|>1y  original  principles  in  natures  and  consequently  as  nol  synthetlO 
•DOQglu  W«  ar«  pretty  sure  timt  Mr*  Hujiley  would  be  one  of  these 
f  to  it,  and  so  far  forth  would  be  more  gynthetic  than  Profeator 
It  but  b  the  |)rt?sent  work  he  criticises  it  entirely  on  analytic  grounds. 
It  was  in  the  fir«t  year;?  of  this  oeniury,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  general 
inieUc^tiiftl  ferment^  tbat  the  notion  Uint  the  AkuII  wa^  of  the  same  nature 
m  the  baek-bone  arose  flirauUaneoubly  in  the  minds  of  several  inquirers, 
[  icidifptndently  of  each  other.  Schellinj^  had  said,  ^^  To  philo§- 
itpcm  nature  la  to  crealo  nature*^;  and  it  was  armed  with  tkia 
maEim  that  Oken  and  his  ditM!iplea  proceeded  to  develop  the 
1  wliieb  Oken  htm^lf  and  Goethe  bad  onginated.  Their  results  were 
ttrtrnva^iiil  and  untenable*  The  head  was  supposed  by  them  to  repent 
Ibfr  nil  ikf  ttie  body.  We  tind  in  Oken,  for  example,  the  hyold  boott 
daaorib^d  aa  tiie  Micrum  of  the  head^  while  the  lower  jaw  la  the  leg,  and 
ibe  tymi^oic  bone  the  shoulder-blade  thoreof ;  and  wild  as  such  opioloiu 
now  ^p€^  '         ry thing  before  them  for  a  time  in  Oer- 

In  u  deems  tolia%e  struck  M.  Dumerl!  about 

m  time ;  but  it  is  related  that,  at^er  he  had  broached  it  in  the 
ny^  Home  member  maile  a  mild  je^t  about  his  **  thinking  ver- 
whicb  so  abashed  him  that  be  let  the  matter  drop.     Ktieimo 
'"  worked  out  his  version  of  the  theory  a  few  yeats 

re  far  more  sober  than  those  of  the  Qermauft ;  bat^ 
jieeofiiing  to  Cuvier,  he  had  reached  them  without  paying  su^cieni 
la  ibe  facta*     It  was  too  rash  a  fiymhe^ia^  and  this  great  matt 
I  it  to  i\u<!  tnst  dny  of  bia  life* 
F«yw  wi^  it  Cuvier  succeeded  in  demolishing  the  parttctikr 

ttdtiea»  wL :..  iioy  and  the  Germans  had  reared;  but  he  did  not 

wbotly  acatter  the  ruins  and  plant  on  tbe  foundation^  $o  the  theory  was 
not  penaaiNatij  bttned*  One  can  imagine  the  mixed  feeling  of  wodp 
der  and  iai|ltttiiQCC  with  which  ttiis  man  regarded  the  airy  fligbli 
'^  Us  ttytUeal  opponents,  as  he  calk  tliem^  —  he  who  never  let  bis 
hncy  orerstf p  the  ftonea  which  observation  and  reasoning  kept  laying 
dowm  Mrrely  and  nkiwly,  oiie  by  one*  belbre  it  To  (|ciote  Mr.  Huxley, 
**  Tbf*  '  OkanianSf  the  more  one  has  b»* 

t— ir  y  speculatioiid  upon  ^oonnation* 

ttttd  ^QOfilssotiice,'  *irrelati?o  repetition  *  and  *  transposition/  the  J)n  9X 
wmhima  who  iir  -'*  '  ^  ■'-  ^ry  difficulty,"  (thia  is  one  of  Mr. 
Huxky  V  bidc^--  )  — **  the  mom  bcortily  does  OM 
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sympathize  with  the  sarcastic  vigor  with  which  CoTier  aimihiktm  the 
products  of  their  exuberant  ftuocy.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  ] 
admiration  the  sagacious  reasoning  by  which  he  was  led  to  ( 
tions  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  have  been  accepted  by  those  wha 
have  followed  him." 

Now,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  and  while  admitting  that  Cavier  his 
done  more  than  any  one  man  for  natural  history,  it  would  seem  w* 
only  paradoxical,  but  suicidal,  to  deny  that  his  was  a  mind  of  the 
very  highest  type.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  his 
imagination  bad  been  bolder,  his  stupendous  analytical  powers  would 
have  carried  him  farther  than  they  did.  As  it  is,  his  word  has  lea 
authority  when  he  says  ^  No "  than  when  he  says  ^  Tes.**  He  lor- 
rounded  Science  with  barriers  which  we  are  sure  she  must  one  daj 
transcend.  He  thought  that  with  observation,  description,  and  danfi- 
cation  her  work  was  done.  Looking  through  history,  and  seeing  thai 
the  best  of  systems  triumphed  but  for  a  day,  he  concluded  that  systens 
and  sjmtheses  were  radically  vicious,  and  deduced  ^  thb  fundamental 
axiom  of  the  positive  sciences,  that  facts  well  observed  are  for  them  ths 
only  durable  acquisition.''  He  considered  that  every  animal  forms  a 
complete  whole  (un  taut  unique  et  dos),  intended  to  play  a  definite  part 
in  nature,  for  which  part  a  certain  harmony  in  its  organiaatioo  beoomes 
necessary.  Animals,  therefore,  easentiaUy  differ  from  each  other,  and 
the  resemblances  they  may  show  are  accidental,  and  accrue  from  ths 
similarity  of  purpose  for  which  they  are  created.  Any  other  **  hw " 
or  necessity  than  that  coexistence  of  organs  entailed  by  these  ^  condi- 
tions of  existence,"  Cuvier  resented  as  infringing  the  Creator's  freedom, 
as  implying,  in  his  own  words,  ^  le  difaui  de  liherte  dant  tadicn  dm 
principe  organisaUurJ^  According  to  him,  a  classification  is  ^  a  sort 
of  dictionary,"  the  ^^  surest  way  of  expressing  the  properties  of  beings 
in  the  fewest  terms,  and  of  stamping  them  easily  upon  the  memory." 
And  yet  he  considers  that  a  perfectly  natural  classification  would  be 
^Umte  la  science**  Now,  we  are  sure  that  Biological  Science,  eter- 
nally grateful  as  she  must  be  to  Cu\ner,  will  not  consent  to  stop  at 
these  limits.  Her  function  is  not  merely  to  note  Resemblance,  but  lo 
find  Unity.  Below  the  fact  of  resemblance  she  will  seek  till  she  lays 
bare  the  ground  of  resemblance ;  she  will  regard  classification  as  her 
starting-point  rather  than  her  goal ;  and,  far  from  spuming  all  **  system,* 
she  will  proclaim  that  the  creation  of  a  perfect  system  is  the  very  end 
of  her  existence.  If  Cuvier  had  lived  two  centuries  earlier,  he  woold 
have  been  satisfied  with  knowing  the  coincidences  that  Kepler  had  dis- 
covered in  the  planetary  orbits,  and  would  have  said,  as  Leibnits  actu- 
ally did  say,  that  Newton  was  impious  to  try  to  find  their  < 
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We  bid  hoped  lo  gi?6  aotne  aooount  of  Mr.  Owen's  ingenious  and 

bcMtiifbl,  tbougb  unsatisfactory^  theorj  of  ihe  BkuU.     Bui  we  find  we 

luEre  CIO  roooL     SuiBce  it  to  saj,  iliiit  of  the  few  who  dared  to  occupy 

tlie  ruins  which  Cuvier  had  Icfi  smoking,  and  tried  to  build  thereon^  hd 

met  wiiL  most  t^uecesii;  mid  ninny  nataraVu^U  who  looked  with  su^iplcioD 

on  hi«  i^tliflrc  found  it  on  the  whale  no  (idr  that  they  left  it  undisturbed. 

Kow  ootn»!»  Proftjasor  Huxley,  strong  witli  the  batteiing-ram  of  EinUry- 

okigy,  and  hiys  it  low.     His  arguments  seem  final  against  the  view  thai 

lilt  leg^cnu  of  tlie  skull  are  literal  vertehne.     But  does  such  a  de- 

tisfx»w  u»  back  upon  Chaos  again  ?     We  think  not.     We  think 

the  undeniable  analogy  of  these  segments  to  true  vertebrae  will 

day  be  hhown  to  be  a  true  affinity.     Both  backbone  and  skutl  will 

upon  »ome  uniform  mode  of  force  (working  in  either  under 

d^glOly  diflWrent  oondilionB),  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  a  syn- 

whlch  b  now  slowly  shaping  il:4elf  iu  biology.     This  Bynibesia 

ttiat  organic  forms,  like  the  forma  of  the  wairea  of  tlid  sea,  are 

Ibe  renJi  of  the  common  properties  of  matter.     It  is  but  one  feature 

of  a  tiitl  wider  ^3mth€f^is,  towards  which  few  will  deny  that  a  current 

ieeiii»i«ltiiig  from  every  quarter  of  Science,  and  which  may  be  briefly 

daKiibed  as  declaring  Uie  Self-Competency  of  Nature. 

Kow  it  is  certain  that  this  j^yn thesis  i^  hypothetically  at  leasts  atheistic 

kUc  .  and^  as  suciu  it.s  pFo;^re8s  causea  much  aUirm  to  many 

^Bk  ^i.    Butisthiitalarm  well  grounded?  Grant  that  the  theory 

^^^■p  iBiieb  of  our  moral  experience  unaccounted  for^  and  is  but  a  partial 

I^BetM, — grant  Ikat  at  present  it  turns  iu  back  upon  the  Su|)ernatunilt 

r    aagy  it  not,  neverliialeaSy serve  an  e^Lcelient  purpose,  and  in  Uie  end,  by 

imfodneiiig  order  into  the  Natural  prove  to  be  a  neoessaiy  step  in  the 

wsy  to  a  larger,  purer  view  of  the  Supernatural  ?    Perhaps  it  mity  never 

Im  e*tabhsbi»d;  but  if  it  is,  it  will  do  away  at  any  rate  with  that  eternal 

logctJier  of  Natural  and  Sujiernatural  which  has  provailed 

15od  will  no  longer  l>e  made  to  appear  as  on  a  level  with 

and  acting  as  a  mere  riva)  to  her  forces.     It  will  no  longer  be 

to  m}%  wiUi  Profcijsor  Owen,  tiiat  the  **  general  polarising  or 

V<^gel«tiTe  vital  force ''  is  **  in  anta^nUm  with  Uie  special  ada{)tive  foroe 

by  whjeh  t  <>C  tlie  Universe  iittuins  his  ends,  and  promolee 

|]b»  iiitere^i  il  *' ;  nor,  with  Dr.  Whewell,  that^  althuugh  the 

of  a  final  cAmM!  in  applicable  as  a  fundamental  idea  to  our  spccula- 

eoo<v^  ■  -    -Tfmir,ed  creatures  oa/y,  yet  **  we  tind  abundimt  rc»- 

mm  lo  bet)'  liere  is  a  purfKiete  iu  nuut^  othir  parts  of  Cin.atioiu** 

But  t*  I  hat  then,  any  better  than  now,  wc  f^hall  be  able  utterly 

ttt  still  icA  oif  final  cause,  or  go  off  satisfied  with  an  answer  to 

Bimf  nben  the  ciucslaon  we  aaked  waa  Wfyf    May  it  not  be  that,  find- 
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iag  Nmtme  a  great  dosed  sack,  as  it  were,  lolo,  Icrvti  af^iM  rphnidb,  wkh- 
oot  any  partial  inleU  to  the  Sapernatiinl,  witlioat  anj  ceea$iomai  Enda 
unikin  her  bosom,  we  shall  be  driven  to  look  for  final  causes  on  sona 
deeper  phine  underlying  the  whole  of  Natme  at  once,  and  there  shall  find 
them  ?  Both  sides  will  then  be  satisfied,  and  the  exclusively  natnralistie 
tendency  of  modem  thought  will  have  its  justification.  However,  let  ns 
not  meddle  with  prophecy, — it  is  dangeiXMis ;  but  let  us  return  to  the  solid 
earth,  and  examine  a  little  into  the  details  of  lir.  Huxley*s  volanie. 

Perhaps  the  most  original  feature  of  his  discussion  of  the  separata 
cranial  bones  lies  in  his  application  of  the  long  neglected  discovery  of 
Kerckring,  that  the  human  petro-mastoid  part  is  primitively  composed 
of  three  distinct  bones,  to  the  identitication  of  the  bones  of  the  side  of 
the  head  in  the  lower  Vertebrata.  These  three  ^pen-otic"  bones  ha 
calls  respectively  ^  pro-,"  ^  epi-  **  and  ^  opisth-"  otic,  and  he  finds  then 
largely  developed  everywhere,  most  frequently  either  separate  or  witk 
the  marks  of  an  original  separation  between  them.  It  is  in  his  purswl 
of  these  bones  that  he  makes  those  determinations  that  differ  most  frm 
those  of  his  predecessors.  Thus,  in  bony  fishes  he  makes  the  ezoccii»- 
tal  and  ulisphenoid  of  Cuvier  and  Owen,  as  well  as  their  petrosal,  be- 
long to  the  ear  capsule,  while  their  mastoid  is  his  squamosal,  he  recog- 
nizing of  course  no  separate  mastoid.  The  quadrate  and  quadrate- 
jngal  of  birds  and  reptiles  retain  these  names.  Mr.  Huxley  considers 
them  to  have  no  representatives  in  the  mammalian  cranium.  Cuvier 
identified  the  quadrate  with  the  tympanic  in  m^n,  and  his  interpreta- 
tion lias  been  generally  followed.  "  But,"  says  Huxley,  "  the  tympanic 
is  always  a  membrane  bone,  whereas  this  [the  quadrate]  is  always  a 
cartilage  bone.  The  tympanic  directly  supports  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane, while  this  bone  sometimes  gives  no  direct  attachment  to  the  tym- 
panic membrane  at  all.  The  tympanic  of  Mammals  again  becomes 
smallest  in  those  Mammalia  which  most  nearly  approach  birds  and 
reptiles,  and  is  never  known  to  articulate,  by  a  movable  joint,  with 
the  maUeits,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  representative  of  the  oi 
articulare  of  the  mandible  of  the  lower  Vertebrata.  It  is  impossible^ 
therefore*,  that  the  quadrate  bone  8hould  be  the  homologue  of  the  t3mi- 
panic  of  Mammalia.  On  the  other  hand,  it  corresponds  altogether 
with  the  quadrate  bone  of  Fishes,  which  is  united  in  like  manner  with 
the  pterygoid  arcade,  and  is  similarly  connected  by  a  movable  joint 
with  the  articular  piece  of  the  mandible ;  and  this  quadrate  bone  of 
Fishes  is,  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  the  homologue  of  the  ineu$  of 
the  Mammalia.  I  make  no  question  that,  as  Reichert  long  ago  as- 
sertf^d,  (he  Bird's  at  quadratum^  and  therefore  that  of  the  Reptile,  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  mammalian  incut/*  (p.  229.)    We  think  all  this  k 
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•tin  aomewhat  problemAlicaL  Mr,  Huxloy*  although  inclined  to 
MuT  ibAt  liisfologicnl  development  ia  as  good  a  test  of  liomolo«ry  ns  njo^ 
pbnlogiciil  fl^jrrlopTOftnt,  admits  himself  thai  we  «?annot  yet  be  [>09itive 
Ml  thli  poliit.  1^[.  Ilallard,  in  the  Ann.  dej  Sckncen  Naturdhs  for  th^^ 
p«ft  yfan\  ha«  been  le4  by  the  rtudy  of  development  in  the  wiltuon  «> 
lioQioltigi^e  the  inten)perculura  with  the  ineus^  and  the  hyo^mnndtbularf 
PTfEiplaelic,  and  preopercnlum.  taken  together,  with  the  stylotd  process* 
If  thtb  were  iH>,  the  qtmdrate  and  metapterygoid  (Cuviers  tympanal 
iTMild  ieem  to  answer  to  nothing  better  than  to  th»?  tympimic,  llow^ 
e?er,  fnore  work  needs  to  be  done  before  lhi«  question  can  be  fettled. 

We  are  eorr^*  that  the  lack  of  spaee  will  prevent  our  giving  nnj* 
linng  lik**  ■  l**  of  the  Lectured  on  Classification.    W«  will  merely 

Mi^p)lii  a  )  .  Huxley's  primary  divisions  and  classes  of  animalA* 

PnOTOXOA  :  Ort^riniday  fftfttMoriOy  Rhizopada  (?)»  Sp<mpd(U 

OstEMTKIUTA :  H^drozoa,  Actinozoo, 

MOLLrscoiDA  !  Pohjzoa,  Brackiopoda^  Aicidloda. 

MOLLUSCA  :    Lamellibranehiata,  Branchto^tuteropoday  Patmo^Oitenh' 
poda,  Pifropoda,  Ofpha/opoda. 

AsfnvtoiUA  :  Scoiecida  (?)»  £chtnodermat<L 

AsnirLOSA :  Annelida,  Cniaicttea,  Arachnida^  Mynrrpoda^  Luecta, 

Vpirrrtin^TA  r  Piicei^  Amphibia,  Bepiilia^  At^$,  Mammalia* 

ts  that  much  of  thi^  is  provisionnL     IIis  rrview  of 
T'  .    ...  ...able  for  clearness  and  condenialion*     Tlie  diagnunt 

f  fan  which  iltu^tnite  hi^  descriptions  add  ^rrcatly  to  the  value 

of  tht!  book,  and  we  ehall  doubtless  find  most  of  them  gracing  th» 
psgm  of  elementary  treatises  for  twenty  years  to  come.  The  wood* 
cots  with  which  tlie  Lecturei  on  the  Skul)  are  famished  are  also  aft 
good  a^  they  are  abundant^ 

Iti  taking  leave  of  a  book  in  most  reapeets  so  admirable,  it  is  no* 
pleaitn  i   fault;  but  we  mu'^t  fay  a  word  in  enndcmnation  of  tto 

iBilfbn  ,  and  even  malignant,  tone  in  which  Mr.  Huxley  spenkg 

fif  Frofbttor  Owen.     It  is  a  way  he  has  with  all  opponents,*  but  espe* 

•  6om«  fsaden  in«y  remeoiher  &  little  **  spjit  *'  wdkh  Mr.  Uaxle/  liAd  witbia 
ihepMt K  Dr  Uuai  and  S\x.  Bbke  of  the  Atithropolojrtciil  Sorjcty*  coa* 

^Wir«i^  l(it  of  ilie  former  on  "  The  Negro's  l*lti«s  ifi  Nature/*     llowfrer 

■DBtevti'.tJiL   *>•    !'■*'- '"  ■•   Virc  bofn,  Huxk'jr**  tone  wav  nnjavhflable* 

jfjpiyiM  «f  lite  A  we  co^nnot  rcilM  citing  an  rpijkHte  of  th« 

whkh  tooL.  pio'i:  tKiciit   >« ti  ^(1  t>cir^*  on  thu  occn^ion  of  the  sjuno 

Htmwfi  »litiw  How  th*  wind  blowf^     Ma.  BcraKK  u  tv^ing  that  our  91^ 

^—  ■"-  *    ■'  -  ^     -  pftTjiUd  D9  o«ir  tap«riofity  lo  the  nhita  pe«s<jiL 

,  it  li  ooL 
ill  .    fi.  ^  I.  T      I    MPi  r  from  Tou  Sfi  opinion  v«tt  widuly. 
Ma.  ^Il  IfjiiraT.   And  1  do  from  you.    I  am  nfrmid  joa  wm  an  al)olilk»«li^  tir* 
Mft.  0cwi«,   Tbi*  genibttiaa  »  at  y^^^rty  to  hiivo  hi«  own  oplabas,  tad  of 
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ciallj  with  Owen,  who  is  savagely  sneered  at  by  name  and  by  j 
on  every  possible  occasion.  It  is  a  state  of  things  discreditable  to  Sci- 
ence, when,  to  use  the  words  of  an  English  critic,  people  go  to  Profo- 
sor  Huxley's  lecture-room  with  somewhat  of  the  same  spirit  as  that 
with  which  they  would  flock  to  a  prize-fight. 

We  very  much  wish  that  this  volume  might  be  republished  in  tUs 
country,  and  that  our  students  of  medicine,  at  least,  might  get  a  smat- 
tering, however  small,  of  scientific  anatomy.  But  we  fear  the  day  has 
not  yet  arrived.  Meanwhile,  those  who  would  like  to  see  the  book, 
and  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  it,  will  find  the  Lectures  reported  in  the 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette  for  the  first  months  of  1864. 


18.  —  Icones  Mtucorum,  or  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  most  of  thorn 
Mosses  peculiar  to  Eastern  North  America  which  have  not  been  Aerv- 
to/ore  figured.  By  William  S.  Sullivant,  LL.  D.  With  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  Copperplates.  Cambridge:  Sever  and 
Francis.     London :  TrUbner  &  Co.     1864.    . 

Ordinarily  a  special  and  technical  work  like  this,  upcm  a  partien- 
lar  and  somewhat  neglected  branch  of  botany,  would  not  call  for  notice 
here.  This  does  so  because  of  its  rare  perfection  as  a  work  <^  art  as 
well  as  of  science.  The  volume  is  an  imperial  octavo,  in  typography 
wortliy  of  the  University  Press.  The  plates  are  devoted  for  the  most 
part  each  to  the  illustration  of  a  single  species,  —  the  Moss  being  delin- 
eated first  of  the  natural  size,  whether  large,  like  the  Peat-mosses,  with 
which  the  series  begins,  or  minute,  like  the  ephemeral  Phcuca  which 
follow,  —  then  in  magnified  views  and  analyses  of  part  afler  part,  until 
the  whole  structure  is  clearly  revealed.  Numerous  and,  from  their 
greatly  enlarged  size,  predominating  as  are  the  detailed  figures,  yet 
they  are  so  skilfully  managed  as  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  crowding 
or  confusion.  Each  plate  tells  its  story  gracefully  as  well  as  accurately. 
We  may  well  suppose  that  Bruch  and  Schimper's  Bryologia  Europma 
has  served  as  a  model ;  but  these  plates  are  more  exquisite,  mainly 
because  upon  copper  instead  of  stone,  and  on  the  whole  are  probably 
unequalled.  The  author  assigns  the  whole  credit  to  his  draughtsman, 
Mr.  August  Schrader,  whom  he  has  sedulously  trained  to  the  work,  and 


coarse  he  will  let  me  have  mine.    I  contend  that  the  difference  is  one  of  degras 

only. 
Mil  McHenrt.  I  pitj  joa ;  yon  do  not  know  better.    Ac.,  &c,  Ac 
Doeft  not  this  sound  like  our  own  blessed  land  in  the  good  old  timet  f    Ma.  Mo- 

Ukhst  expVessed  the  sense  of.  the  migority  of  the  meotiog. 
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to  iImt  «ngnivin\  Mr.  William  DaugaU  Dtit  we  m^  coofideDt  that  much 
it  dae  to  Ilk  owq  facile  pencil,  as  well  as  to  his  superintendence.  Hay- 
ing by  this  and  by  other  works  done  so  much  for  Uie  before  neglected 
dipiltCDeDt  of  botany  to  wliich  Le  had  devoted  himself,  we  may  fairly 
mil  upon  him  to  do  more,  and  to  render  the  study  of  our  mosses  popu- 
ItTt  or  mt  Jciost  practicable  to  oar  botanical  students  in  general,  and  eveif 
|0  antftlears,  hy  means  of  a  general  account  of  the  North  American 
il^oeiea,  mure  full  and  easy  than  that  which  he  has  already  contributed 
ID  Gray*t»  ManuaL  and  with  figures  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
oooKPoiier  Moases. 


19.  —  An  American  IHciianarjf  of  the  English  Lanjua^e,     By  NOAflT  j 
Webster,  LL.  D.     Thoroughly  reTised  and  greatly  enlarged  and 
improTed  by  Chadncet  A-  Goodbich,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  &c,  <Scc»  and 
Noah  Porter,  D.  D,,  Ac,  Ac      Springfield;  G,  4  C,  Merriam. 
Id64.     4to.     pp*  btxii,,  1768. 

TttK  good  Dr.  Webster  would  be  startled  if  he  ooold  see  a  copy  of 
Us  Dictianury  shorn  of  all  his  Semitic  etymologies,  and  fuller  of  pio 
tttrea  than  a  primer.  In  many  respects,  howeyer,  this  new  edition  ta  ^ 
tm  tTnprfTvement  on  its  predecessors,  and  in  the  ejymological  part  it  is 
^ly  the  best  Engligh  Dictionary  exi^^ting.  But  we  cannot  help 
t>  I  ,ml;  that  the  general  plan  h  a  bad  one.  If  it  were  intended  to 
miike  it  a  complete  dictionary  of  the  English  language^  it  should  have 
f  r;  if  a  coUTenient  volume  for  reference,  Ic^^s  full.    A  complete 

rj  y  would  be  a  history  of  the  language,  for  it  would  contain  every 

wnrd  that  had  ever  been  nsed,  with  its  changes  and  the  dates  of  themt 
—  would  be»  in  short,  what  Grimm's  great  work  will  be  for  Gennany, 
and  Liltn**»  for  France.  The  volume  before  us  c^m tains  a  great  many 
obsolete  and  unusual  words,  —  some  that  have  lieen  used,  perhap^s  only 
onoes  it  incorporates  provincialisms  from  Haltiwetl  and  Bartlett,  and 
yet  by  no  means  exhausts  the  stock  whether  of  archaisms*  oddities,  or 
Titlgari^tns.  Then  for  the  illustrations  (exrepi  whore  they  are  geomet* 
ileal  figures  or  the  like),  ihey  are  not  only  worthla«-s  but  a  positive  noi- 
Muce.  Tliey  make  the  liook  bigger  and  the  print  smaller.  They  are 
up:ly,  poorly  engraved,  and  fitter  for  a  spelling-book  than  a  dictionary, 
VVf  lit  call  l»e  the  need  of  giving  us  a  picluns  of  the  dial  of  a  clock  in  a 
r*r  irirr\  -.W-ri    t\'T  intiiinsone?   of  the  American  ting,  look- 

ing aj?  TK'  tKirimr  <  <d  <mt  of  a  wood-cut  or  a  patnoitc  poem? 

of  the  Coki(»»tis  of  Khodos  bestriding  tJjo  harbor,  while  tltu  small  print 
baii4*aih  aioares  u*  tliere  i»  no  authority  for  i(uppo«ir>  ''  V  f^ver  be* 
jc  it  ai  all?    We  can  ooDcei?e  of  peoplo  who  ytk<m  ucd  with 
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the  drawiDg  of  a  cork,  bot  who  would  ove  tot  the  pichiiis  of  a  < 
•orew,  as  we  have  it  here?  All  the  printi,  moreover,  are  repaalei 
again  with  some  additions  at  the  end  of  the  Tolame,  thoa  increaajng  the 
number  of  pages  bj  seventy  of  pare  impertinence.  Ai  illastrationt  tbftf 
are  mostly  childish  and  ofVenerroneooa.  A  palpable  owl  sat  for  the  poitnil 
^  Faico  peregrinui,  and  the  Merganmr  has  a  hooked  beak,  though  the 
aocompanying  description  says,  rightly  enough,  thai  it  idioald  be  straights 
Sorely  this  is  a  book  with  pretty  pictures  for  babj  to  learo  his  kctom 
by,  and  not  a  dictionary.  At  best,  the  greater  part  of  the  illostratioaa 
belong  more  properly  to  an  encyclopaedia  than  a  lexioon ;  and  aanoa  a 
single  volume  cannot  suffice  for  both,  it  would  be  better  not  to  do  ai  aU 
what  must  be  done  inadequately.  As  it  is,  the  wood-cuts  of  machineiji 
to  take  a  single  example,  are  too  small  to  be  of  any  use,  and  yet  laiga 
enough  to  be  very  much  in  the  way. 

Of  course,  into  such  a  sea  of  words  we  have  only  dn^ped  our  lead 
here  and  there,  without  choice,  and  generally  we  have  found  safe  hoU- 
ing-ground.  But  one  or  two  animadversions  occur  to  us.  We  .think 
that  the  illustrative  quotations  are  not  so  well  chosen  as  they  mi|^  be, 
and  that  they  are  used  too  often  in  cases  where  no  such  helps  to  tiw 
understanding  are  needed.  One  can  hardly  turn  to  a  page  of  Di; 
Johnson's  Dictionary  without  finding  some  pithy  or  pregnant  tenteiicas 
but  here  a  majority  of  the  citations  we  have  chanced  upon  strike  us  at 
triviaL  Fur  example,  we  open  at  random  on  the  verb  io  drwa^  and  find 
*^  drumming  with  his  fingers  on  the  arm  of  his  chair.  W.  Irving.**  Again, 
words  are  given  which  are  not  in  any  sense  English,  and  which  do  Ml 
become  so  because  they  have  been  used  by  such  a  writer  as  Sir  Thomaa 
Browne  (who,  by  the  way,  might  have  furnished  a  grandly  imaginatifia 
illustration  of  the  word  drum),  a  writer  who  was  in  the  habit  of  coimng 
a  word  out  of  Latin  or  Greek  as  he  wanted  it.  Nor  should  FcUfaaa 
be  cited  as  an  authority  at  all.  He  is  a  thoroughly  third-rate  writer, 
and  his  style  is  measly  with  Latin  isms,  if  such  barbarous  stuff  as  s^qfm^ 
biate,  superinsaniate,  mhhumeraUy  xndulciatey  repUnty^  temukfUiv€f\omj 
be  called  so.  These  words,  it  is  true,  have  not  been  taken  up  in  the 
editorial  drag-net,  but  such  a  scbool-boy  as  this  should  not  be  appealed 
to  at  all.  With  Browne  it  is  otherwise,  for  he  was  a  master  of  £ng> 
lish  when  he  chose  to  translate  himself  into  iL 

Li  turning  over  the  leaves,  we  are  struck  with  the  huddles  of  ecien* 
tific  warts  with  which  the  fair  body  of  our  language  is  getting  studded. 
We  suppose  there  is  no  help  for  it,  that  we  most  submit  to  have 

"  Those  ragged  names  to  our  like  moodu  grow  sleek  " ; 

but  we  cannot  help  shuddering  when  we  think  how  endlesa  are  the 
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irinils,  %tmmf  wnd  what»D6t  jet  to  be  iiam«?d  on  Und,  that  the  sea  htt  i 
W»  iiuiiijr  mar^  mid  that  some  iiDpn>vement  of  iht  inicro^ape  muy  shour  j 
tbe  impalpable  air  aa  populous.     And  then  the  lerrihie  name  of  tbaj 

dbcovrrer  may  be  mfiin    ^  nt  herb  or  mineral     Fi 

GtTStiWfckeria  or  Sdilag  ^        «-e  no  good  rea-*<on  why  the 

iDnoccnii  i^hould  bo  *^ Ntcodemused  into  nothing**  any  more  than  their  j 
betii^r^.     But  if  Uie  proce3.«t  go  on  at  the  present  rat^?^  we  ^hall  have  to 
dirdge  for  our  EngliFh  among  this  scientific  silt  of  the  dictionnry.     We 
are  tncUnrd  to  think  tlmt  it  would  be  better  to  arrange  such  worda^ 
under  a  separate  alphabet,  or  even  in  a  volume  by  iUielf,  ^o  that  wt  i 
nay  get  the  wholesome  roots  of  our  mother  tongue  untainted  with  all 
M»  apothecary  stuE    The  words  which  have  grown  from  living  germi^ 
wod  those  which  have  been  made  and  stuck  together,  should  be  kepi* 

We  bare  already  Fpoken  in  praise  of  the  etymological  part  of  the 
work,  donr.  by  Dr.  Mahn  of  Berlin*    It  is  remarkably  well  done,  weeded 
of  M  Attrpluiage  and  Babel  impertinence,  ^ — aometime^  we  think,  left 
simoftt  too  naked.     We  have  noticed  a  few  etymologiei  which  we  think  J 
qocsitionable ;  but  lhe?e  are  matter  of  opinion,  and  generally  we  havf  | 
had  no  Engli-^h  dictionary  nearly  so  good  in  this  r^sfiect     Rut  can  tliail 
ha  callrd  American  which  is  done  in  Gerroaoy,  or  for  which  an  Ameri«| 
CaUi  1  ■■}'  ?    We  think  the  nationality  of  tlie  title-page  shonldl 

h^ »  iusiv«*« 

Among  the  definitlona,  we  hare  stumbled  upon  some  which  seem  tol 
n  dtlirr  inadequate  or  utterly  mistaken.     Under  the  verb  /ay«  we  havd| 
«9  ©«"*  r»f  the  meanings  "  to  prevent  from  manifesting  itself,  m  a  spirit-** 
"  f^  **  from  further  manifeaiing  itself*'  is  meant*     **  Davy  JonesVl 

1^  ...      u  said  to  mean  the  ocean,  and  W.  Ir\ing  cited  a^  authority* 
•Fall  of  timber'*  is  defined  as  the  **act  ot felling  or  cutting  down." 
Ben  Janwm  would  have  been  surprised  to  hear  that  Volpone*3  /rtcuc§j 
Wfti  "an  un^wtnt  prepared  hj frying  things  together.**     Under  iWon^^ 
(be  third  definition  ib  **  making  mod ;  eauaing  madneM,**  with  the  quota- 
lioii  frocn  Sbakeapearey 

*'  Or  kiT»  we  eaten  of  tiie  inmm  root 
ThAt  ud^ei  th«  ro&fon  priioiier/' 

Tkb  lA  making  the  ma»ter  of  language  eay,  **hare  wo  eaten  of  lhe_ 
naddcftiajt  root  that  maddens.**     Insane  here  merely  meanji  unwho 

mme.     Wor****  than  this,  we  find  under  grafnoujk  ff  ition, 

<"  ttcautiful.  graceful*^;  and  again  a  ver^e  credited  tt^  ^.  ■  ■  ^^^ 

**  So  baltowtd  nd  to  grBtious  b  iliat  im§  I  ** 

la  vltiU  play  thi§  line  oocori,  wo  cannot  say ;  but  tlxere  b  aootlier 
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l]keitinHamletthatwegn8pecta'8q>hi8ticatioii.  Under  ^wf  we  luife: 
M  2.  Gratification  of  any  kind,  pardcularlj  that  which  is  ftTqmatiiiy 
reliBhed ;  enjoyment**  The  illostration  is  from  Pope, 
"  Destroy  all  creatares  fat  thy  sport  or  giutf*' 
who  is  also  made  wrongfully  guilty  of  tautology.  Gust  means  here  the 
pleasure  of  eating  as  distinguished  from  that  of  merely  hunting,  and 
belongs  under  definition  number  one,  ^  the  sense  or  pleasure  of  tasting; 
relish."  One  of  the  meanings  of  ^ugt  is  not  given  at  all,  —  the  ad  of 
tasting.    Again,  where  Chapman  says, 

^  The  roots  of  hills  and  JMy  ralleya,'* 

he  is  made  to  mean  '<  covered  with  herbs,**  Covered  with  herbage, 
grassy,  was,  of  course,  what  he  intended.  Under  the  word  card  we  do 
not  find  the  definition  chart,  which  was  one  of  the  commonest  of  its 
obsolete  meanings.    Under  renew  we  find :  '^  2.  To  begin  again. 

The  last  great  age  reneim  its  finished  course.    Drydem, . 
d.  To  repeat  either  exactly  or  almost  exactly ;  to  go  over  again.  * 

The  birds  their  notes  rtneuf,  MUton, 
4  To  furnish  again ;  as  to  renew  a  loan,  a  note,  or  the  like."  In  the 
first  two  instances,  both  Milton  and  Dryden  mean  precisely  the  saine 
thing,  and  to  take  up  again  would  be  the  better  definition.  The 
true  etymology  of -the  word  in  these  cases  is  not  re  and  new^  as  we 
are  told  by  the  Dictionary,  but  the  French  renouer,  from  It  wholly 
different  root 

We  have  said  that  some  of  the  etymologies  did  not  satisfy  ns.  We 
chance  upon  one  too  ridiculous  to  be  passed  by.  "  Pry,  v,  i.  [probaUy 
contracted  from  per-eye,  to  eye  or  look  through.]  "  I  We  have  noted  a 
few  others  ;  but  as  we  do  not  pretend  to  have  read  the  volume  throogfa, 
we  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  there  is  need  yet  of  more  careful 
revision  in  tliis  respect. 

Among  the  appendices  to  the  Dictionary  is  one  both  curious  and  use- 
ful, by  Mr.  W.  A.  Wheeler,  being  "  a  vocabulary  of  the  names  of  noted 
fictitious  persons  and  places."  It  is  in  some  sort  what  may  be  called  a 
dictionary  of  literary  allusion.  We  have  noticed  very  few  oversights 
in  it,  and  we  think  even  the  most  omnivorous  reader  will  be  surprised 
at  its  fulness  and  accuracy.  It  is  a  truly  valuable  addition  to  the  Dic- 
tionary ;  for  many  names  become  proverbial,  surviving  the  books,  and 
especially  tire  plays,  from  which  they  are  borrowed. 

This  Dictionary,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  is  printed  with  great 
accuracy,  a  high  merit  in  these  days,  when  the  press  all  over  the  worid, 
with  few  exceptions,  is  growing  every  day  more  careless. 
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fO»  —  Lyra  Anglicxma  ;  or  a  ffymnal  of  Sacrtd  Poetry  ieheted  /wm 
ikt  hxt  Kn^ish  Writsn^  and  arrawjftd  after  die  Order  of  the  Apottkj^ 
Orttd.  6?  the  Rkt.  Gborge  T.  EmEB,  M*A.  New  York:  Ap 
filotim.     1864.     12m(i.    pp.  xit^  288. 

Thib  pr'  'se  is  neither  belter  nor  worse  than  moat  of  its  kind. 

Them  arc  i«'  poems  in  it,  and  a  great  deal  of  mpre  mecliacuc 

't  —  all  tb<s  worse  for  pretending  to  be  pious.  Doggerel  is  called 
,  wfucli  would  tempt  the  blandest  critic  to  be  profane.  When  we 
tliiitk  what  n-ligion  is  and  whkt  poetiy  if,  and  what  their  marringe  ought 
to  be.  A  great  piurt  of  what  13  published  as  relijpous  poetry  seems  to  us  a 
•OUidakMi9  mockery.  If  one  wish  to  sittii^fy  himself  how  utterly  without 
^e  ff*(«Hn^  and  poedc  ment  such  Terses  ar&,  let  him  but  diange  the 
4arrt^d  iuini»-»!i  in  I  hem  for  others  without  such  lifelong  associations,  and 
Ci>n*»idiT  wliat  chnnce  they  would  run  of  being  read.  There  are  many 
pieces  in  ihb  tolurae  that  Mr.  Rider  himself  could  not  tolemte  if  they 
were  printed  as  secular  poetry.  It  ia  really  time  that  a  protest  should 
he  uttered  against  this  stupid  hallucination  which  lets  rhymesters  vent 
themaelres  on  the  Highest  and  Holiest,  who  would  not  be  tolerated  on 
worldly  topics.     Mr.  Riders  selection  is,  we  think,  better  than 

t;  and  his  Preface  ts  as  fine  and  incomprehensible  as  Uinguage  can 
aako  It 

8mrje  writing  thus  far,  we  have  received  another  sel^iion  of  the  same 
kind  by  Mr*  Rider,  from  American  poets.  It  luis  the  same  editorial 
merits  and  the  same  essential  defects  as  its  predcce^tsor.  The  selection 
fbows  i^Rt  cjitholteity  of  spirit.  But  we  must  object  to  Mr.  Rlder^s 
Qse  of  -   V   ■      .,  jjj  tjjg  Preface,     **  To  the  Puritan,"  he  says, 

**  the  I  _'nized  in  none  of  its  spiritual  relations.     The 

Besmtiful  wa«  rather  a  sonteress,  —  an  unwholesome  mirage  of  experi- 
«Me  that  called  for  the  cxorcbt"  We  are  not  sure  that  we  understand 
llie  ifbote  of  this.  The  **  unwholesome  mirage  of  experience  "  utterly 
<Me«  Its.  .  Mr.  Rider  probably  means  that  the  Puritans  had  a  dread 
of  tliit  sensuously  beautiful ;  for  surely  he  would  not  i?ay  they  did  not 
moognixe  the  beauty  of  holioess.  This  might  be  true  of  tlic  Inde- 
pMtaiCs, — though  wo  should  remember  that  Cromwell  saved  Raphael's 
fgf^f^^  —  but  in  not  tru*f  of  the  Puritans  properly  io  called.  George 
Ilriiw-rt,  a  tnily  sacrod  |»oet^  and  the  beet  of  the  kind  in  English,  was  m 
Puritafif  and  wrote,  as  Mn  Rider  ought  to  know, 

**  Rdlgicm  standi  on  tiptoe  in  tbi*  Uad, 
'    R<ii»(ljr  U>  psAD  to  thj»  American  KU^tmi/' 

€fu-n«fT«  to  whom  Mr.  Rider  oUttdei^  and  whom  his  printers  have  tnuu 
d  ittio  Uie  Hon*  W.  R.  Speoosr,  wi#  also  a  Puritan.    Be  «m1 
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*^  recognized  the  Beautiful  in  its  spiritual  relaticNit.''  In  writiDg  vpm 
theory,  an  author  should  keep  as  clear  as  maj  be  of  anj  allosioa  to 
illustrative  facts.  They  are  very  unmanageable.  If  we  ondentand  tbs 
meaning  of  words,  we  think  it  would  take  Mr.  Rider  a  great  whil|  to 
prove  Shakespeare  a  "  Christian  poet,"  as  he  calls  him. 


21.  —  <*  Their  Jifajesties'  Servants."  Annals  of  the  EngKsk  Siage  /rm 
Thomas  Betterton  to  Edmund  Xean.  Actors — Authors — Audiemess, 
By  Dr.  Doban,  F.  S.  A.,  &c.,  Ac.  In  Two  Volumes.  New  Yoik : 
Widdleton.     1865.     pp.  424,  422. 

Two  volumes  of  rather  slipshod  gossip,  written  in  a  style  which  is 
bad  even  for  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  book,  how- 
ever, is  not  without  entertainment,  and  Dr.  Doran's  judgment  of  the 
merits  of  particular  plays  is  more  than  commonly  discriminating.  He 
does  justice  to  stout  old  CoUey  Gibber,  a  clever  playwright  and  an  honeit 
man,  still  spotted  with  the  fihhy  mud  of  Pope.  But  he  gives  as  no  vivid 
impression  of  the  styles  of  the  great  actors.  We  turned  to  Garrick,  ftr 
example,  only  to  be  disappointed.  Lichtenberg's  description  and  critt- 
cism  of  him  are  far  better  than  all  Dr.  Doran  gives  us  put  together. 

These  volumes  are  very  prettily  printed,  but  disfigured  by 
errors  of  the  press  than  we  remember  to  have  met  with  in  the  i 
number  of  pages,  even  in  this  day  of  careless  work.  In  the  two  pagesi 
40  and  41  of  Volume  I.  we  have  marked  six  misprints,  and  there  are 
many  others  quite  as  bad,  or  worse.  Sometimes  the  blunders  are  of 
the  most  offensive  kind,  as  ^Zanger**  for.'*  Zanga.**  Mr.  Alvord  has 
considerable  reputation  as  a  printer,  but  he  will  surely  lose  it  unless  he 
employs  better  proof-readers ;  for  correctness  in  printing  is  like  what 
prudence  is  said  to  be  among  the  virtues,  a  prosy  thing  in  itself,  but 
without  it  all  the  rest  are  worthless. 


22,— The  Irvxngton  Stories.     By  M.  E.  Dodge.    Illustrated  by  P. 
O.  C.  Dariey.     New  York:  James  O'Kane.     1865.     pp.  250. 

Vert  pleasant  little  stories,  written  in  good  simple  English,  with 
just  enough  improbability  in  them  to  suit  the  minds  of  children,  ftr 
whom  the  age  of  fancy  and  fable  renews  itself  in  every  generation. 
They  arc  not  sermons  in  words  of  two  syllables,  they  are  not  prosy ;  bat 
what  is  gracious  and  lovely  in  childhood  is  appealed  to  indirectly,  and 
with  something  of  motherly  tenderness  in  the  tone.  Gk)od  books  ftr 
children  are  so  rare,  and  books  to  make  little  spoonies  so  cooimoa,  thil 
we  are  glad  to  say  a  word  in  praise  of  one  so  graceful  and  pleasb^ 
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iS» — J5b#eil  Ard6tK     Bj  Alfred  TEKNTsoif,  D.  C.  L^  Poei-Lun* 
reste.     Bcwlon  :  Ticknor  and  Fields.     1805.     pp,  59. 

Jtedcl  Ardm.     By  Alfeed  TEK^YdON.     Bosloa :  J*  E.  Tiltoo  and  I 
Compitiy.     1865.     pp.  78.  .  | 

Tkbsb  iwo  illuatmted  edilions  of  *•  Enoch  Arden,'*  prepared  for  the 
tioBiiiijrs  j»bow  r^  —  *  advance  that  had  heen  receotly  made  in  Amer- 
ica m  ihtJ  nrU  r  to  Ixxik-miiking.  They  very  fairly  rival  the 
bookd  of  a  iilmil^r  vln^a  produced  in  K upland*  Tbey  are  not  intended 
m>  much  for  the  drlight  of  the  eonnoissour  of  book-making  as  a  fine  art, 
or  c^  the  true  bibhophilist^  as  to  meet  the  demand  of  the;  general  puhllc 
tor  omaxnetital  books  which  may  fierve  a»  pretty  gifb.  And  for  this 
eod  emA  of  these  volumed  will  answer,  and  both,  save  for  an  important 
ooDs&dieratioa  m  reject  to  one  of  Ihem,  which  we  shall  presently  notice, 
might  Wf*ll  be  popular. 

The  illustrated  volume  of  poems  haa  of  late  years  been  the  favorite 
atj^  of  gifl-book.    A  vast  deal  of  expeoae,  labor,  akill,  and  taste  has  j 
bmm  expended  on  the  prodaction  of  theee  annttala,  but  aAer  all  few  of  ^ 
i  deifTve  to  outlive  their  year.    Thoy  serve  their  parpose  as  oma- 
i  Jbr  Une  drawing-room  table,  but  keep  their  preCliness  only  a  little 
ran  a  Pariaian  hanbonihne^  and  not  «o  long  as  a  Sevres  cnp. 
*rbmy  aro  trinkefs  of  a  passing  fashion.    A  really  fine  book  is  a  fine 
ibiiigt  to  last  Ibr  centuries.    There  are  some  illtistrated  books  which  the 
fastidiuu9  amateur  prizes  among  the  treasures  of  htit  exclusive  j 
liogftn's  Piicms,  and  his  **  Italy  "  are  kept  in  r^membranoe  by 
the  €xqiiUile  lUtistralions  with  which  they  are  adorned.     Bui  these 
pfalarial  giU-booka  are  got  up  for  a  transient  sale,  are  not  intended  to 
iMt  iHrer  a  year,  and  must  then  give  way  to  a  newer  novelty.  •  This 
fPCNtld  }m  a  pity*  if  men  of  genius  commonly  illustrated  them.     In  the  ' 
IS  m  which  ^uch  men  have  lieen  employe<l  in  the  work,  the 
I  la  npite  of  its  huUdny  air^  which  unfiL<  it  too  often  for  sober  use,  . 
attain  a  certain  immortality.     The  edition  of  Tennywn^s  Poems  j 
iUufratiNi  by  Hunt,  Rossetti,  and  MillaiD  i9  on*>  of  these  exoopdoai^] 
Wm  eWi€r  of  tht?«e  edition*  of  "  Enoch  Arden  "  be  another?  ' 

Tbr  ipw«tion  cj^^n  bo  easily  answered  m  regaft!«*  tme  of  tiiem,  —  that 
niiMfiit4«d  by  Mr.  Billings.     The  artiat  himself  would  perhaps  be  stir^ 
ptiied  that  It  should  be  asked,  for  he  hnn  phunly  bail  no  idt  n  of  the  sort ' 
himself.      T'  1^  display  all  the  fiicility  of  conception,  all  the 

•kill  in  nv  umcTit,  which  long   practice  has   given   him; 

horn  delicate  and  unaffected  sentiment,  but  they  are  not  inspired 
Wl•^  Nnat:-ii;t?i^  •    ■     ^  •  ■    ■»  *  ,      "'       ■'    .     '  ' '<"4  not  tell ; 

in  w^-n;--,  aud  <:  ; ' Ji  of  ten- j 
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derness.    They  are  pretty  little  pictores,  on  which  a  Beyere 
wonld  be  anjust 

Bat  the  illustrations  in  the  other  edition  ^-'^  the  author's  ediUon"^ 
profess,  at  least,  to  be  of  a  higher  order,  and  subject  themseWes  oonse- 
qnently  to  a  more  exacting  criticism.  Here,  however,  we  are  met  witk 
a  difficuhy.  The  wood-cuts,  owing,  no  doubt,  in  part  to  the  novelty  ia 
America  of  the  style  of  work  attempted,  obviously  represent  very 
imperfectly  the  original  designs,  thus  putting  criticism  at  fault  We 
can  hardly  believe  that  such  a  skilful  imitation  of  Japanese  art  as  the 
illustration  entitled  "The  Island  Home"  can  be  due  to  the  artist*i 
intention,  even  though  the  monogram  in  the  comer  betrays  a  love  of 
quaintness  which  appears  unpleasantly  in  some  of  his  other  designs.  In 
the  work  of  some  rare  men,  quaintness  is  found  united  with  simplidty 
and  strength  ;  but  it  is  more  commonly  tlie  indication  of  weakness,  aod 
a  vain  effort  af\er  originality. 

There  is  poetic  feeling  in  one  or  two  of  Mr.  La  Farge's  designs,  there 
is  a  touch  of  imagination  here  and  there  in  Mr.  Vedder's  wori[,  there  ii 
simple,  natural  sentiment  in  several  of  Mr.  Hennessey's  drawings ;  bitt 
the  series  as  a  whole  is  not  distinguished  by  the  unmistakable  strokes 
of  genius,  and  some  of  the  designs  are  positively  bad.  The  artists  are 
young  men,  and  their  work  has  the  characteristics  of  youth.  It  re- 
minds us  of  better  things.  "  Enoch's  Supplication  "  is  studied  horn 
Blake's  desi^rns  for  the  Book  of  Job,  while  others  of  the  illustratioiis 
show  the  influence  of  the  school  of  Millais. 

This  is  not  strange.  Originality  and  imagination  are  not  commonly 
to  be  lx)ught  or  hired  in  the  market.  There  are  few  Gustavo  Dor^ 
still  fewer  Williiim  Blakes.  Simplicity  and  truthfulness  are,  however, 
virtues  which  may  go  far  to  supply  the  place  of  higher  qualities,  aod 
are  esr^ential  to  the  value  and  excellence  of  a  work  of  art.  It  is 
the  want  of  these  which  is  the  only  unpardonable  sin.  Mr.  La  Farge, 
Mr.  Vedder,  and  Mr.  Hennessey  give  proof  of  talents  which  may 
secure  them  an  honorable  place  as  artists,  if  they  will  seek  and  possess 
themselves  of  these  prime  virtues,  which  they  seem  at  present  to  prize 
too  low. 

We  cannot  dismiss  these  volumes  without  the  expression  of  our 
regret  that  Messrs.  Tilton  and  Company  should  have  issued  the  editions 
of  '*  £n(K*h  Arden  "  whicli  have  lately  appeared  bearing  their  imprint 
In  so  doing,  they  have  violated  the  comity  of  the  trade,  and  have  done 
tlitiir  best  to  injure  the  interest^,  not  only  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  recognized 
American  publishers,  but  also  of  Mr.  Tennyson  himself,  and  of  aU 
ottier  Knglish  authors  whose  works  are  reprinted  by  arrangement  in 
this  country.     They  have  done  this  wrong  and  committed  this  dishon- 
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orable  action  knowinglj,  for  Mr.  Tennyson  had  pnblidj  declared :  ^  It 
is  mj  wish  that  with  Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Fields  alone  the  right  of  pub- 
lishing mj  books  in  America  should  rest." 

The  liberal  terms  which  some  of  our  pnblishing  houses  have  made 
with  foreign  authors  for  the  privilege  of  reprinting  their  books,  have 
been  made  with  confidence  that  this  privilege  would  be  respected  bj 
other  publishers  as  vesting  them  with  a  right  to  exclusive  publicaticMi. 
This  is  the  general  understanding  of -the  trade.  It  is  this  understandii^^ 
that  makes  property  in  such  books  valuable.  In  disregarding  this  con- 
sideration,  Messrs.  Tilton  and  Company  have  made  an  attack  on  private 
property  for  which  there  is  no  justification.  Although  there  is  no  law 
by  which  it  may  be  punished,  we  trust  that  the  trade  and  the  public  of 
book-buyers  will  unite  to  show  their  sense  that  privateering  of  this  sort 
deaerves  no  mercy. 


24.  —  The  Market 'Bookj  amiaintng  a  Btstorieal  Aectnmt  of  the  PulHe 
Markets  in  the  Cities  of  New  York,  Boston^  PhUade!phia^  and  Brook- 
lyjty  with  a  hrief  Description  of  every  Article  of  Human  Food  sold 
therein^  the  Introduction  of  Cattle  in  America^  and  Notices  of  many 
remarkable  Specimens.  By  Thomas  F.  De  Voe,  Member  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  etc.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  L 
New  York.     18G2.     8va    pp.  621. 

The  author  of  this  book  subscribes  his  modest  Preface,  ^Thomas 
F.  De  Voe,  Butcher"  a  title  which,  in  connection  with  that  which 
graces  his  title-page,  gives  assurance  of  the  solid  character  of  his  book. 
He  b  an  author  in  spite  of  himself.  Having  been  led  to  make  some 
researches  in  the  archives  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  to  gratify 
his  own  curiosity  as  to  the  antiquities  of  his  profession,  he  was  induced  to 
prepare  a  paper  on  this  subject,  and  to  read  it  before  the  Society  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  its  services  to  him.  His  labors  were  so  warmly  received 
that  the  expanding  of  his  paper  into  a  book  was  simply  a  development 
in  the  order  of  nature.  The  book  itself  is  best  described  by  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  from  its  second  title-page :  ^  This  volume  contains  a 
history  of  the  public  markets  of  the  city  of  New  York,  from  its  first 
settlement  to  the  present  time,  with  numerous  curious  and  remarkable 
incidents  connected  therewith,  the  introduction  of  cattle,  supplies,  trad- 
'  ing,  prices,  and  laws ;  bketches  of  the  old  burgher  butchers,  and  the 
licensed  butchers  of  modem  times;  together  with  a  compihttion  of 
fittts  of  every  sort  and  character  relating  to  the  subjecL" 

Not  the  least  edifying  portions  of  this  book  are  those  in  which  the 
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chronicle  runs  parallel  with  that  of  Diedrich  Knickerbodwr ;  it  is  i 
times  hard  to  saj  whether  the  literal  record  of  the  dajs  of  Van 
Twiller  and  Kieft  or  the  mock-heroic  history  is  the  more  grotesque. 
Some  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  commodities  of  the  market  and.  the 
loom  in  1638  may  be  formed  from  a  legal  transactioa  of  that  date^ 
described  as  follows :  ^  Cknnelius  Petersen  appeared  beibre  the  Secre> 
taiy  Van  Tienhoven,  and  declared  with  true  Qiristian  afflrmatioiii  ia 
Hen  of  a  solemn  oath,  that  it  waar  trae  that  he  had  pnrohnaed  a  hog 
from  Ann  Jackson,  in  payment  of  which  she  took  from  hia  stae  so 
much  of  purpled  cloth  as  was  sufficient  for  a  petticoat*  It  is  easj 
enough,  as  every  one  knows,  by  mere  excerpts  such  as  this  from  an- 
tique records  and  documents  to  insure  a  certain  kind  and  measore  of 
interest  for  a  book  treating  of  local  habits,  customs,  and  institntioiis; 
but  our  author  succeeds  not  less  in  giving  entertainment  to  hia  readen 
as  he  approaches  our  own  times,  and  narrates  the  results  of  hia  own 
observation  and  experience  within  familiar  precincts. 

The  book  is  really  a  curious  one,  and  to  be  commended  to  the  stu- 
dent of  manners  and  customs.  We  trust  that  Mr.  De  Voe  wHl  not 
disappoint  us  of  a  second  volume.  Some  of  the  material  which  he  col- 
lects and  preserves  is  of  a  kind  to  amuse  and  entertain,  if  not  greatlj 
to  instruct  posterity. 
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1.  Mvtin'f  Hiitoiy  of  France.  The  Age  of  Lotus  XIV.  By  Henri  Mftrtiii, 
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By  OAmet  Miulinean.    Boston ;  Walker,  Wkc^  and  Company.   1864.   StoIs. 

S.  TVe  Correlation  and  Coniervation  of  Forces :  a  SerieB  of  Expositioi 
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t«r.     Wltb  an  Introciuction  by  Edward  L.  Yonmans,  M.  D.    New 
V  '.ppfeton  and  Cofiipany.     18H5.     r2ma     pp.  xlii.,  488. 

4.  £fibA)s:  Moral,  Political,  and  ^l;Isthetic.  By  Herbert  Spencer.  New 
York:  D,  Appleton  and  Company.     1»65.     12mo.     pp.  386. 

5.  Alttic  UeieMvhes  and  Life  among  tbc  E^nimaux  :  being  tire  Narrative 
of  in  KK|N»ifi^oii  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  ibe  yean  I860,  mm,  and 
IH%  By  CliiuiM  Fnincii.  Hall.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brolhenk  8m 
fp.  S95*     With  Map  ami  lUusCratiooB. 

I A  vrrr  curious  and  entertainiDg  narrative,  with  excellent  lUiiiiratioiaa.] 

(*  Uarper^s  Hand-Book  for  Travellers  in  Europe  and  the  East.  By  W, 
PanbfdKe  Fetridge.  With  Maps.  Third  Tear.  New  York:  Harper  and 
BfVthsrv*     1864.     12mo.     pp.  xxiv.,  619. 

[A  compact  and  well-designed  Guide-Book ;  but  bo  full  of  errorsi  irrelr 
•vaodea,  and  ihe  nutrks  of  ignorance,  as  to  be  practicaliy  worthless.  If 
pot  tolo  the  hands  of  a  competent  person  to  revise  unsparingly ,  it  might 
be  amde  a  oiefiil  book  for  travellers  in  Europe.] 

J  ^f:i  :*..«.  Medical,  and  Surgical  Eaeays  prepared  for  the  United  Stalei 
SAmt.i  >^on.     Edited  by  William  A.  Hammond,  M.  D*,  SorgeocH  i 

U«o«rai  i  riTTrij  States  Army,  etc*    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

aeries  of  easays,  the  preparation  and  publication  of 
mI  amofig  the  gool  work«  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.] 
Tbi*  Amiirican  Annual  Cyclop»dia  and  Register  of  Important  Eventi 
*i  t/ir  Vi^ar  1^63.     Volnme  HL     New  York^  D.  Appletoa  and  Company. 
HVO.     pp.  iv.,  866, 
i^iUetcffj  dots*  not  easily  ooaBeiil  to  mi  ilpliahodeal  arrangement    The 
aaiMnitioa  d'  tiii«  book  aeeott  bettor  thftn  its  plja.    Why  nol  give  ns  an 
ABerkaa  Annual  Eogister?] 

».  Apol^  pro  Vita  auat  being  a  Reply  to  a  PamplM  enltUed,  "  What^ 
Ubea,  ^^ran  mean  ?  **    By  John  Henry  Ncwmant  D.D.    New 

Turk  uid  Company.     1865.     12md^    pp.393. 

[An  imponani  contribution  to  the  koowMge  of  religiouii  opihtuu  in  Eog*^  ] 
laad»  ac»4l  inu  rr^tlm'  1M  A  study  of  a  ttrongty  atark^  and  {ivjcultor  charactarj 


ivow     pp.  vi 

wLtt  b  **i^"  ft 

a. 
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10.  The  Poetical  Worim  of  John  Milton :  with  a  Life  of  the  Aothor ;  Di»- 
sertadons,  Notes,  and  a  Verbal  Index  to  all  the  Poema.  Bj  Charles  Dexter 
Cleveland.    Philadelphia :  Frederick  Lcypoldt     1865.     12ma    pp.688. 

[The  editor  has  tnoceeded  in  his  aim  **  to  make  the  most  nseftil  editioii* 
of  Milton's  English  poems.] 

11.  The  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Liying.  By  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.D. 
Boston :  Little,  Brown,  and  Company.     1864.     12ma    pp.  xix.,  451. 

The  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Dying.  By  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.  D.  Bos- 
ton :  Little,  Brown,  and  Company.     1864.     12ma    pp.  xxriL,  878. 

[The  most  accurate  and  tasteful  edition  eyer  published  of  these  eiceHmt 
bodes.] 

12.  The  Poems  of  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed.  Revised  and  Ealaiged 
Edition.  With  a  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge,'  New  Yofk: 
W.  J.  Widdleton.     1865.     2  vols.     12mo.    pp.  440,  430. 

13.  Looking  Toward  Sunset.  From  Sources  old  and  new,  original  and  se- 
lected. By  L.  Maria  Child.  Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields.  1865.  Sq. 
12mo.     pp.  ix.,  455. 

[A  very  pleasing  volume.] 

14.  Following  the  Flag.  From  August,  1861,  to  November,  1869,  with  ths 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  By  Carleton.  Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fielda.  1815. 
16mo.    pp.  viii.,  836. 

15.  A  Tribute  to  Starr  King.  By  Richard  Frotlungham.  BostOQ:  lU- 
nor  and  Fields.     1865.     16ma  pp.  247. 

16.  Studies  for  Stories.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  Boston :  Roberts  Brotben. 
1865.     16ma     pp.  404. 

17.  Diary  of  Mrs.  Kitty  Trevylyan :  a  Story  of  the  Times  of  WhitefieU 
and  the  We8lo}'8.  By  the  Author  of  "  Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg-Cotta 
Family,"  etc.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Author  for  the  American  Editioii. 
New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd.     1865.     12mo. 

18  John  Godfrey's  Fortunes,  related  by  himself.  A  Story  of  American 
Life.  By  Bayard  Taylor.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam ;  Hurd  and  HongfalQD. 
1865.     1 2mo.    pp.  viii.,  51 1. 

19.  The  Lost  Love.  By  the  Author  of  "John  Drayton.**  Philadelphia  t 
T.  B.  Peterson  and  Brothers.     [1864.]     12mo.     pp.  400. 

[A  very  fair  novel,  but  hardly  likely,  as  is  asserted  on  the  title-page  of  this 
edition,  to  carry  the  name  and  fame  of  its  writer  down  to  the  Inieat  posterity. 
It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  "  A  Lost  Love,"  a  story  that  deservedly  ranks 
among  the  best  modem  fictions.] 

20.  Cabira  A  Poem.  By  George  H.  Calvert  Cantos  UL  and  IV .  Bos- 
ton!  Little,  Brown,  and  Company.     1864.     16mo.    pp.87. 

21.  Young  America.  A  Poem.  By  Fitz  Greene  Halledc.  NewYoric: 
D.  Appleton  and  Company.     16mo.    pp.  49. 
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NOTE  TO  ARTICLE  IIL  No.  CCIV. 

Wmt  Wioxbulm,  LoHDoy, 
August  14, 1864. 

To   THE  EdiTOBS  of  THE  NOBTH  AMERICAN   RbYIEW. 

Gentlemen  : — In  an  able  article  upon  the  origin  of  our  notions  of 
S|Mice  and  Time^  contained  in  jour  current  number,  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  proposed  bj  me  in  a  work  called  the  ^  Analogy  of  Thought 
and  NaturSy"  is  alluded  to  in  terms  conveying  an  impression  so  different 
to  that  which  I  at  least  intended  to  convey,  that  I  ask  the  favor  of  a  few 
lines  in  your  pages  to  state  more  cleArly  my  views  on  this  subject  And 
I  do  this  with  the  less  diffidence,  because  my  solutipn  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  a  question  hitherto  little  considered,  but  which  must,  I  think, 
be  admitted  to  be  of  great  importance  in  metaphysical  inquiries,  name- 
ly, the  constructive  action  of  thought. 

Your  reviewer  alleges  that  I  resolve  the  idea  of  Space  into  a  "  sensu- 
ous imagination,'*  because  I  have  said  that  ^  the  thought  of  Space  is 
no  sooner  formed  than  it  resolves  itself  into  the  opposite  thoughts  of 
Centre  and  Circumference."  I  allow  that  my  too  unguarded  employ- 
ment of  these  words  justifies  the  criticism,  and  the  more  so,  that  I  have 
not  drawn  in  my  book  with  sufficient  clearness  the  distinction  between 
Space  and  Motion  which  I  am  about  to  draw  here ;  but  I  cannot  allow 
that  it  justly  applies  to  my  conceptions  as  I  apprehend  them. 

Every  thought  involves  an  act  of  unU^  —  we  will  to  think.  But  of 
what  do  we  think  when  we  thus  will  ?  what  forms  the  substance  of  our 
thoughts  ?  I  reply,  motions,  —  either  produced  directly  by  the  action 
of  our  wills,  or  called  forth  by  sensations  or  emotions,  i.  e.  agencies  in- 
dependent of  our  proper  wills,  by  which  they  are  affected.  The  will  to 
produce  motion  is  a  power  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  our- 
selves deprived  so  long  as  we  retain  conscious  being.  All  thoughts 
not  traceable  to  sensations  or  emotions  are  expressions  of  or  reflections 
upon  motions.  And  all  thoughts  about  our  sensations  or  emotions  re- 
solve themselves  into  the  reproduction,  rearrangement,  or  analysis  by 
the  aid  of  hinguage  of  the  motions  called  forth  in  us  by  sensation  or 
emotion.  Now,  if  this  be  a  true  account  of  thought,  it  cannot  be  sur- 
prising t)iat  our  first  thought,  the  logical  condition  of  all  that  follow,  is 
the  thought  of  thai  in  which  motion  is  possiblsj  —  a  thought  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  of  opposition  pervading  all  thought,  falls  into 
two  great  opposites :  1.  The  thought  of  Space,  that  in  which  coexistent 
motions  are  possible  ;  2.  The  thought  of  Time,  that  in  which  successive 
motions  are  possible.    These  opposite  conditions  unite  in  the  thon^ 
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of  a  motion  wiUedj  which  must  be  thought  of  as  willed  in  Space  and 
Time ;  while  each  of  these  falls  within  itself  into  a  new  opposition  ;^ 
the  thought  of  Space  into  that  of  Centre  and  not  Centre^  which  unite  in 
the  thought  of  motions  emanating  from  any  assumed  centre ;  the  thooght 
of  Time  into  the  opposition  of  Past  and  Futurtj  which  unite  in  the 
thought  of  the  present 

The  unions  thus  produced  necessarity  b^n  to  assume  what  your 
reviewer  calls  a  ^sensuous  image  ^;  the  complete  absence  of  such  an 


image  belonging  solely  to  the  principle  of  Will,  of  which  we 
conscious  only  by  intuition^  not  by  presentation.  For  since  this  ] 
acts  by  determining  itself,  and  every  determination  is,  as  Spinoza  aud, 
a  negation,  every  such  determination  must  partake  of  the  character  of 
a  tking^  that  is,  of  that  which  being  determined  both  qwdiUUiveJg^  or  as 
to  the  direction  of  the  motions  concerned  in  its  production,  and  qmmii' 
tativelf/y  or  as  to  their  magnitude,  may  become  an  object  to  sense. 

But  until  this  double  determination  has  been  effected  we  have  only 
objects  of  thought,  not  of  sense ;  though  the  objects  of  sense  may  be 
used  as  illustrations,  to  shadow  forth  the  more  subtile  conceptions  of 
thooght  Thus  I  justify  the  use  of  Centre  and  Circumference  in  refer* 
ence  to  Space.  God  has  been  said  to  be  a  Being  who  has  his  centre 
everywhere  and  his  circumference  nowhere.  So  the  centre  of  Space  is 
only  the  point  assumed  by  the  will  as  the  origin  of  motion,  which  mi^ 
be  taken  any  when*,  —  and  its  circumference  is  determined  only  by  the 
distance  to  which  the  motion  is  willed  to  extend.  There  is  no  true 
'^  imuge  "  in  this  thought,  because  there  is  no  expression  either  of  Qual- 
ity or  Quantity  ;  no  particular  movement  willed,  but  only  an  unlimited 
place  for  motion :  and  the  word  circumference  is  used  only  to  denote 
that  this  possibility  of  motion  is  thought  of  as  equally  possible  in  all 
directions. 

I  am,  with  much  respect,  j^ours, 

EDW.  VANSITTART  NEALB. 

% 

[The  passage  referred  to  by  Mr.  Neale  is  contained  in  the  North 
Ameriam  Review  for  July,  1864,  p.  114,  and  is  expressed  as  follows :  — 
*•  To  a  limited  extent,  E.  V.  Neale  accepts  Trendelenburg's  psychologi- 
cal theory  (Analogy  of  Thought  and  Nature,  18G3,  pp.  28,  29) :  <  As 
Trendelenburg  has  shown, ....  all  attempts  to  explain  the  thought  of 
Space  made  by  the  profoundcst  thinkers  either  imply  the  thought  of 

Space,  or  fall  into  absurdity The  thought  of  Space  is  no  sooner 

formed,  than  it  distinguishes  itself  into  two  apposite  thoughts,  tluU  of 
centre  and  circumference  ;  which  imply,  while  they  deny  each  other.* 
Such  a  ^  thought  of  Space '  is  clearly  a  sencuous  image  of  Extcn:«ion.** 
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Kothing  ccwild  be  farther  from  literajy  jtistice,  or  from  our  own  int^n* 
lion,  than  to  quote  an  iMilatecl  pusiMige  from  Mr.  Neale^s  work,  luid  wrest 
(t  to  an  inU'^rfirrtiitiaii  m  variance  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  oontext* 
Btat,  nittM]'  ftbo^e  explanaliona,  we  are  constmmed  to  ad^ 

hert^  lo  Ota      .     l:    :     ji^m.     The  passage  in  question  w&i  .^elected  al 
raodoia  as  represent4itive  of  an  error  pervading  the  entire  woHt,  —  sOk 

Kor  which  is  iiigraiaed  into  \U  fandanieiital  theory.  The  di^tiDctioQa 
t^  wc  rnilea%*or«d  to  ejilAblish  bfitWiMl  SpAoe  and  Extension  am 
rferywhere  overlooked  or  neglected  in  it^  egpeclally  t)»e  dii>»tinelian  be- 
tween them  afl  to  ixnaginability.  Though  intended  *^  to  shadow  forth  the 
more  tobtile  conceptions  of  thought,"  all  sensuous  ^ymtKiliAm  of  Space 
loefitably  matenaUKes  it.  and  yields  onlj  tllu^tratloni^  of  Extension. 
The  circle  or  yjihero,  with  a  centre  and  cirrumference  Iwaring  deHniie 
WoA  fixed  rehiltons  to  each  other,  id  inadmidsibte  even  a§  an  illu^tratioo 
of  ahttolote  and  hmitlcds  vacuity  ;  for  it  determines  that  which  is,  on 
pais  of  oontradiftioo,  indeterminable.  A  **  centre  of  Sjiace  "  may  be 
*t*kieii  anywhere";  but,  once  takem  it  is  fixed,  and  conceivable  only 
hf  the  sensuous  imagination  as  an  element  of  a  Limited,  geometrical 
fipurev  Such  a  conception,  therefore,  far  from  symbolizing  Space,  which 
is  a  bare,  void  condition  of  thing?,  yields  only  a  concrete  image  of  Ex- 
The  idea  of  Space  can  be  arrived  al  only  by  pursuing  a  very 
lX)Ute. 
Hie  error  of  Mr.  Keale  ia^  aa  we  oooceive,  enveloped  in  tlie  germinal 
pvindplo  of  his  thcjory.  Motion,  as  the  a  prion  condition  of  the  •*  con- 
airurti  ht,*'  upon  which  he  lays  so  much  str**^^  b  logi- 

irally  i  iung  moved,  and  the  tJiing  moved  is  logically 

poeterior  to  Space  and  Time,  the  conditions  of  things  in  general*  Hence 
ia  not  the  first  fact,  or  *^  substance  of  our  tli oughts.**  Indeed^ 
being  a  mere  pre<licate,  and  not  a  subject,  manifestly  cannoi 
ilUld  alone  at  all,  as  an  object  of  thought*  The  influence  of  Trende- 
lttibtif]g  b  pciwedUlly  apparent  in  Mr«  Neale's  work :  and  both  writera 
oonfoiuid  motion  with  activity  in  general*  All  motion  is  activity,  bal ! 
bI'  v  is  not  motion;  aclirity  is  n  generic  term,  of  which  motion, 

ur  \ity  of  matter,  and  the  acti%*ity  of  mind,  for  whir h  wc  have 

no  generie  name,  arc  the  species     Hence  to  explain  all  facts*  physical  j 
and  BMsntat  by  means  of  motion  alone^  cvidenity  matcrialisea  philoio«' 
pliy,  bowever  unintentionally,  and  renders  the  i!onfu5iot)  of  imAgtnalio 
and  jnrrr  intidledion  (and  conwqucntly  the  confusion  of  Space  with 
Kxienaon)  a  logical  neces*tiiy  of  the   procedure*     The  '^constructiTe 
accion  of  tlicnght,*"  viewed  m  the  activity  of  mind  repreeentbig  xiuitt«r  \ 
§md  a«aiir  ^^  of  it,  thr(iwi«  much  light  upon  the  nattms 

of  Ibil  iCi)  i  Old  in  this  rtJ^prrA  philoj^ophy  owea  modi  I 
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to  Trendelenburg  and  hid  school;  but  viewed  as  entirt  actiyity  of 
thought,  it  is  only  a  fragment  put  for  the  whole.  Mr.  Neale's  work  ii 
ingenious  and  very  suggestive ;  and,  despite  a  certain  want  of  luciditj 
caused  by  deficient  analysis,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  metaphysical 
literature.  Its  aim  and  scope  enlist  our  sympathy  and  respect;  and 
we  trust  it  is  the  harbinger  of  other  works. 

We  are  obliged,  by  the  necessity  for  brevity,  to  omit  further  remarks 
on  Mr.  Neale's  note ;  but  perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  aubstantiale 
our  former  criticism.] 


APPENDIX. 

THE  SEMI-GENIENABT  OF  THE  NOBTH  AMERICAN  BEVISW. 


The  completion  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  existence  of  the 
North  American  Review  is  an  event  of  such  importance  in 
its  career,  and  of  such  interest  in  relation  to  the  periodical  lit- 
erature of  America,  as  to  justify  special  commemoration.  Few 
if  any  other  quarterly  or  monthly  periodicals  in  this  country 
have  attained  so  long  a  continuance  of  life,  and  no  other  sim- 
ilar publication  has  been  more  ably  sustained,  or  received  more 
constant  and  cordial  support  from  the  public. 

The  long  line  of  its  one  hundred  volumes  contains  the  rec- 
ord of  a  period  full  of  changes  in  the  political  and  social,  as 
well  as  the  literary,  conditions  of  tlie  country,  and  through  this 
series  of  years  the  Review  has  done  good  service,  not  only  in 
maintaining  and  advancing  the  standard  of  American  letters 
and  scholarship,  but  also  in  defending  the  principles  on  which 
American  institutions  rest,  and  in  illustrating  their  value  and 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  free  society.  It  has  not  been  un- 
faithful to  the  pledge  implied  in  its  great  name,  and  those 
among  its  founders  who  still  survive  to  receive  the  respect  of 
tlieir  countrymen  may  look  back  with  honorable  satisfaction 
to  the  share  they  had  in  the  establishment  of  a  journal  which 
has  held  so  high  a  place,  and  acquired  so  creditable  and  well- 
deserved  a  reputation. 

The  history  of  the  North  American  Review,  if  written  in  full, 
would  be  the  history  of  the  progress  of  American  literature  for 
fifty  years.  The  earlier  years  of  this  century  were  years  of 
small  things  in  letters.  The  intellectual  energies  of  the  peo- 
ple were  employed  in  other  than  literary  pursuits.  Not  one 
American  author  had  yet  won  for  himself  enduring  popularly 
or  distinction.    There  were  no  greater  names  in  our  national 
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literature  than  those,  now  perhaps  too  much  neglected,  of 
TrumbuUy  Dwight,  and  Charles  Brockden  Brown.  Irving  had 
published  in  1809  his  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York, 
but  his  triumphs  had  scarcely  begun.  Everett  left  college  in 
1811 ;  Prescott,  in  1814  ;  Bancroft,  in  1817.  In  Boston  there 
was  more  literary  cultivation  and  activity  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Buckminster  and  Ghanning  had  raised  the 
style  of  pulpit  eloquence,  no  less  than  the  character  of  religious 
thought.  The  Anthology  Club  brought  together  a  good  num- 
ber of  clever  men,  and  the  "  Monthly  Anthology  "  was  by  &r 
the  best  magazine  that  had  been  published  in  America.  But 
the  Anthology  ceased  to  appear  in  1811,  and  a  journal  of  wider 
scope  and  higher  character  was  required  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  times. 

What  those  needs  were,  and  with  what  design  the  North 
American  Review  was  established,  are  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  an  essay  by  Mr.  William  Tudor,  the  founder 
of  the  Review. 

*^  The  powerful  influence  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  onivenal 
interest  it  excited  in  all  civilized  countries,  not  only  pervading  the  lit- 
erature of  every  nation,  but  marshalling  all  the  world  in  its  contagiou 
quarrels,  bad  for  well-known  reasons  an  extraordinary  dominion  in  this 
country.  Political  eympathies  and  antipathies  gave  a  bias  to  all  our 
opinions.  In  addition  to  which,  we  were  so  young  in  the  career  of  lit- 
erature, we  ran  so  much  risk  of  adopting  barbarisms  both  in  taste  and 
sentiment,  from  the  passionate  vehemence  of  party  feelings,  and  the 
presumption  of  rash  pretenders,  that  many  sound  scholars  saw  no  other 
mode  to  avert  the  threatened  evils,  than  to  show  unlimited  deference  to 
the  great  standards  of  English  learning.  In  following  this  course,  they 
sometimes  cuiftbuudod  the  ideas  of  time  and  space  ;  and  blended  the  re- 
spect that  was  duo  to  what  was  consecrated  by  the  former,  with  a  def- 
erence to  opinions  protected  only  by  tlie  latter,  which  might  be  oftn 
prejudiced,  intoreste<l,  and  unsound.  The  danger  that  might  thai 
arise  is  obvious ;  it  may  be  compared  to  the  apprehension  that  is  felt 
in  some  countries  respecting  those  who  believe  in  the  Papal  supremacy, 
which  if  it  could  be  confined  to  spirituals  would  be  almost  a  matter  of 
indifference,  and  is  only  dreaded  on  account  of  its  opening  a  passage  to 
the  insidious  entrance  of  political  influence  and  the  possession  of  tem- 
poral i»ower.  The  admiration  that  was  so  justly  felt  for  the  illustrioni 
names  of  English  literature  and  politics  in  past  ages,  was  often  blindly 
given  to  their  living  descendants,  whose  infirmities  were  invisible  at  a 
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bcc     Tbeoe  feelings  eomedmai  fifodoood  a  liute  too  mucii  i 
im  jodgi&g  our  own  producticinft,  vmd  nither  morts  bubmia^itio  io  fonsig 
mttctttn  tb&n  trnpnitiiil  justice  wouid  ba\  e  Jiciated  io  either  ca^e.    Tlie 
QOdpeqiieDcie  was  oooaauomiUy  a  wai^t,  or  ratbcr  a   suppresaiaD,  of 
fiicimg  «»d  tndepondent  jnd^nioQt,  diat  urauid  dooner  or 
ite  btKx>me  lit^hly  injurious* 

•*  To  count4!nict  Uie  tend<?ucy  of  ihi^  state  of  vliings,  which,  IJ'  I  have 
HOC  «icceoiied  ici  describing  it  very  diiarlj*,  will  *till  be  understood  hy 
numj  permti%  wafi  one  of  tbb  cliJcf  [uutivi^^  in  t*sijibli.>^hi»g  this  fieint 
^i^nt  uf  the  work  wjia  national  and  inde()endent  ^3  rcgarde 
omiDirie»,  yet  uot  fatliiig  under  the  dominioti  of  party  at  home ; 
tie  of  it,  in  these  respects,  is  I  think  diffoi-ent  fruni  that  of 
ling  jourtmL  This  Lone  it  has  always  presenx*ti,  with  one 
cr  two  frUght  exceptions,  and  I  ilo  not  know  how  far  my  vanity  wiU  he 
yrdonod  iu  makiitg  a  claim  to  some  agency  in  estnltlisUing  it^  as  the 
coly  one  I  have  to  any  tui?ril  connuct4id  with  thai  work. 

**  The  dtixmiB  of  the  United  States  are  not  yet  cmaneipatei  nor  can 
cy  expect  to  be  for  aome  lime  to  eome,  frura  n  degree  of  dependenoe 
foreign  opinion  in  everything  regarding  literature.  Yet  criddj^m 
rry  day  gaining  ground  among  us,  obtaining  wider  influence  as  it 
%J9  greater  talent,  and  the  pi^riod  ia  perhaps  not  very  distant 
wben  foreign  litorary  decisions  will  be  i^ouglit  for  principally  under  the 
impiiLie  of  curiosity ;  and  our  own  tribunala  will  be  esteemed  Ihe  au- 
jfttm^  autiiority.**  * 

The  circumstances  attending  the  establishment  of  the  North 
Brican  are  stated  in  a  communication  which  tlio  present 

lilom  of  the  Review  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from 
Hon.  Willard  Phillips,  and  which  they  have  much  satisfac* 
iu  being  permitted  to  publish.    Judge  Phillips  says  :^ — 

*In  December,  IBU,  and  January,  1815,  an  association  waa  formedf" 
•  starling  a  literary  pcrioiiicjil,  couaisiing  of  .John  Thoratoti  Kirkland, 
Pnawdcnt  of  Ilarrnjd  College^  Edward  T,  Chaniung,  afterward 
Lir  in  that  instiustion,  myBcU',  and  I  think  one  or  two  otherb^  of 
bowevery  I  am  not  oertain.     Tlie  title  proposed  waa  *  The  New 
tid  Magazbe  and  Rev  low,'  and  I  was  to  be  editor  of  it*     Ar* 
\  ikf  association  were  adopted,  and  sundry  meetings  were  held,  the 
nsooids  of  which  were  tnade  by  Hr.  Clianning  as  secretary^  and^  as  I 
bM!ii  Cold,  a  copy  of  tb^im  la  sttll  ejtanL    In  tliis  stage  of  our 
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progress  Dr.  Earkland  learned  that  a  similar  pablication  had  been  pit>> 
jected  by  Mr.  WiUiam  Tudor,  then  just  retamed  from  his  travels  in 
Europe,*  a  gentleman  in  high  esteem  for  his  social  and  literary  \ 
plishments.  The  field  was  thereupon  left  open  to  Mr.  Tudor, 
whose  editorship  the  first  number  of  ^  The  North  American  Review  and 
Miscellaneous  Journal '  was  published,  in  May,  181 5.t 

^  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  Mr.  Tudor  passed  the  Review  to  oar 
original  association,  offering  to  continue  his  editorship  another  year 
gratuitously,  the  articles  to  be  contributed  or  procured  by  us.  The 
association  was  then  remodelled,  and  as  remodelled  consisted  of  John 
Gallison,  the  reporter  of  the  early  decisions  of  Judge  Story  in  the  Gr- 
cuit  Ck)urt  of  the  United  States ;  |  Nathan  Hale,  editor  of  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser,  and  well  known  for  his  indefatigable  industry,  his 
ability  and  probity,  and  the  active  part  he  took  in  divers  public  im- 
provements ;  Richard  H.  Dana,  who  still  survives  with  merited  honofs; 
1 

*  Sobseqaently  author  of  the  Life  of  James  Otis,  and  Consnl  of  the  United  Stttei 
at  Rio  Janeiro. 

t  It  was  to  come  oat  every  alternate  month.  After  September,  1818,  it  appeared 
quarterly,  and  after  April,  1821,  "Miscellaneous  Journal"  was  dropped  fhun  thfl 
title. 

X  John  Gallison  was  a  young  man  of  uncommon  force  of  character,  moral  ezeel- 
lence,  and  intellectual  distinction.  He  died  in  Boston,  in  1820,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-two.  He  had  won  the  affection  and  respect  of  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  Us 
life  had  given  such  promise  that  his  death  was  regarded  as  a  public  loss.  A  brief  me- 
moir of  him  was  written  by  Dr.  Channing,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Yolame  of 
Channing's  Discourses,  Reviews,  and  Miscellanies,  published  in  1830.  In  speaking 
of  his  views  on  the  subject  of  war,  Dr.  Channing  states  the  following  facts,  which 
g^ve  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Gallison's  judgment  and  intelligence,  and  haTS 
a  special  interest  at  the  present  day.  "  He  believed  that  society  had  made  sufficient 
advances  to  warrant  the  attempt  to  expunge  from  the  usages  of  war  the  right  of 
capturing  private  property  at  sea.  Ho  believed  that  the  evils  of  war  would  be  greatly 
abridged,  and  its  recurrence  checked,, were  the  ocean  to  be  made  a  safe,  privileged, 
unmolested  pathway  for  all  nations,  whether  in  war  or  peace ;  and  that  the  minds  of 
men  had  become  prepared  for  this  change,  by  the  respect  now  paid  by  belligorenti 
to  private  property  on  shore,  a  mitigation  of  war  to  be  wholly  ascribed  to  the  progrctt 
of  the  principles  and  spirit  of  Christianity.  His  interest  in  thid  subject  led  him  to 
study  the  history  of  maritime  warfare,  and  probably  no  man  among  as  had  acqnired 
a  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  it.  Some  of  the  results  he  gave  in  an  article  in 
the  North  American  Review  [July,  1820]  on  Privateering,  and  in  a  Memorial  to 
Congress  against  tliis  remnant  of  barbarism.  To  this  field  of  labor  he  certainly  was 
not  drawn  by  the  hope  of  popularity ;  and  though  he  outstripped  the  fbelings  of  the 
community,  liis  cffurts  will  not  be  in  vain.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  a  path  in  which 
society,  if  it  continue  to  advance,  will  certainly  follow  him,  and  will  at  length  do 
jutiticc  to  the  wisdom  as  well  as  purity  of  his  design." 

An  article  on  the  "  Character  of  Mr.  Gallison,"  written  by  Mr.  Phillips,  appeared 
in  the  North  American  for  April,  1821.  — Eds. 
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Edward  T.  Channing ;  William  P.  Mason,  saooeBSor  to  GalHsOD  as  re- 
porter ;  myself,  and  Jared  Sparks,  whose  name  has  been  fiimiliar  to  the 
pabllc  from  that  day  to  this.  Mr.  Sparks,  then  Tutor  in  Harvard  Cd- 
lege,  acted  as  editor  [from  May,  1817],  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Gray,  though 
not  taking  any  responsibility  in  the  conduct  of  the  work,  was  almost  as 
constant  in  his  attendance  at  our  meetings  as  the  others  I  have  named, 
and  a  frequent  contributor  of  valuable  communications. 

**  When  the  Review  came  into  our  hands  it  was  in  need  of  the  most 
rigid  economy  in  its  pecuniary  means.  No  pay  was  offered  for  artideSi 
and  the  allowance  of  twenty-five  per  cent  commission  to  the  publishers 
seemed  to  weigh  heavily  upon  it  This  commission  I  proposed  to  save 
by  taking  the  copies  from  the  printers  to  my  office,  and  with  such  as- 
sistance as  I  could  command  they  were  addressed  and  despatched  to 
subscribers,  this  labor  not  being  then  so  onerous  as  we  could  have 
wished*  But  the  former  publishers,  Messrs.  Wells  and  Lilly,  after- 
wards liberally  offered  to  continue  to  be  publishers  gratuitously  for  one 
year. 

^  We  held  meetings  weekly  at  Grallison's  rooms,  at  which  our  own 
articles  and  those  of  friends  and  correspondents  were  read  and  criticised 
and  decided  upon.  Some  of  our  literary  friends  attended  our  meetings 
by  invitation  to  read  their  own  contributions,  or  to  hear  those  of  others 
upon  subjects  in  which  those  invited  were  skilled  and  supposed  to  take 
interest.  We  als^  solicited  articles  upon  particular  subjects  from  lit- 
erary friends  at  a  distance.  These  meetings  were  kept  up  with  much 
interest,  vivacity,  and  harmony,  and  the  zeal  and  spirit  of  our  associa- 
tion were  by  degrees  infused  into  our  correspondents,  and  resulted  in 
the  increase  of  our  subscription  list,  and  in  contributions  of  articles. 

^  The  work  was  conducted  in  this  manner  for  some  time.  In  May, 
1818,  Mr.  Channing  became  editor,  assisted  by  the  same  coadjutors, 
excepting  Mr.  Sparks,  who  then,  if  I  remember  rightly,  left  Cambridge 
for  Baltimore. 

*^  I  leave  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Review  to  others." 

The  history  of  the  Review  is  taken  up  at  the  point  where 
Judge  Phillips  leaves  it  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  in  the 
following  interesting  communication,  which  the  editors  owe  to 
liis  kindness. 

**  I  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  North  American  Review  in  January, 
1820,  having  been  requested  to  take  charge  of  it  when  I  returned  frt>m 
Europe  in  October,  1819. 

**  The  Review  was  at  that  time  still  the  proper^  of  the  association  of 
gentlemen  mentioned  by  Judge  Phillips,  by  whom  I  was  invited  to  be- 
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oome  the  editor.  They  had  been  in  the  habit  of  holding  stated  meetingi 
to  consider  the  articles  offered  for  insertion,  and  this  practice  was  tar  a 
while  kept  up  in  my  time.  But  it  was  attended  with  inconvenienoe ;  I 
lived  in  Cambridge,  the  other  members  lived  in  Boston  ;  oontribotioos 
did  not  abound  ;  often  came  in  at  the  last  moment,  and  when  it  would 
have  been  impossible,  while  the  press  was  stopping,  to  call  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Club.  Under  these  drcmnstances  the  sole  editonhip 
gradually  passed  into  my  hands. 

^  When  I  assumed  the  conduct  of  the  journal,  it  barely  paid  its  ex- 
penses, yielding  no  honorartum  to  editor  or  contributors.  The  subscrip- 
tion was  stationary ;  five  or  six  hundred,  if  I  remember  rigfaUy,  at  the 
outi^ide.  It  rose  so  rapidly  under  the  new  rigimej  that  three  editioiM 
were  published  of  one  or  more  of  the  numbers  of  the  new  series,  and 
two  of  some  others.  I  acted  as  editor  for  the  years  1820,  1821, 1822, 
1824,  eight  volumes.*  The  editorship  was  then  assumed  by  Mr.  SpariUi 
but  on  his  going  to  Europe,  I  again,  at  his  request,  took  charge  of  the 
Review  during  his  absence. 

^  The  Review  had,  from  its  foundation,  received  the  contributions  of 
the  most  respectable  scholars  and  writers  of  this  neighborhood,  and  of  a 
few  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  This  continued  more  and 
more  to  be  the  case  in  my  time.     There  was  scarcely  a  person  of  liter* 

*  The  character  that  the  Review  stu tained  ander  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Bventt  if 
indicated  by  the  following  remarka,  which  appeared  as  a  foot-note  to  an  artids  by 
Lord  Jeffrey,  on  the  Sketch  Book,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  August,  1820. 

"  While  wc  arc  upon  the  subject  of  American  literature,  we  think  ourselves  called 
upon  to  state,  that  we  have  lately  received  two  numbers,  being  those  for  Jaoaary 
and  April  lust,  of  *  Tlie  North  American  Review  or  Miscellaneous  Joanial/  pak^ 
lished  quarterly  at  Boston,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  by  far  the  best  and  most  proni- 
ising  production  of  the  press  of  that  country  that  has  ever  come  to  our  hands.  It  if 
written  with  ^reat  spirit,  learning,  and  ability,  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects ;  and 
abounds  with  profound  and  original  discussions  on  the  most  interesting  topicf. 
Thou^li  nl)un(lantly  patriotic,  or  rather  national,  there  is  nothing  offensive  or  tJato- 
lutely  unreasonable  in  the  tone  of  its  politics  ;  and  no  very  reprehensible  marks 
either  of  national  partialities  or  antipathies.  The  style  is  generally  good,  though 
with  considerable  exceptions,  —  and  sins  of^enor  from  afiecti^tion  than  ignoraiioe. 
But  the  work  is  of  a  powerful  and  masculine  character,  and  is  decidedly  taperior  to 
anything;  of  the  kind  that  existed  in  Europe  twenty  years  ago. 

"  It  i4  a  prouil  thini;  for  %u  to  ^ee  Qu:irterly  Reviews  propagating  bold  tnths 
and  original  speculations  in  all  quarters  of  the  world ;  and  when  we  grow  old  and 
stupid  oupu.'lve8,  we  hope  still  to  be  honored  in  the  talents  and  merita  of  thoeo  heiif 
of  our  principleii,  and  children  of  our  example." 

After  titc  Iaf)sc  of  nearly  fifty  years  the  North  American  may  ledproenle  iIm 
good  wishes  of  the  Edinburgh,  with  the  hope  that  at  the  end  of  the  century  H  laay 
still  flouriith,  and,  emulating  its  early  honors,  may  once  more  display  the  saoM  qaa^ 
ities  which  gave  it  distinction  and  influenoe  at  the  beginning.  —  Ena. 
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mrff  •cientjfic  or  professional  eminence  in  thU  part  of  the  countrj  tluit 
dU  not,  firat  or  last, appt^iir  as  a  writer  iu  tht^  NurtL  Amiriciiu  Rifview*  I 
ADOQg  those  who  wrote  at  least  one  article,  —  mobt  di  them  more  thin  ' 
one  in  my  time,  —  I  may  mention  among  the  deceased.  Chief  Justice 
ShaWt  Mr,  Webster,  Judge  Story*  Dr.  Bowditch*  Mr*  John  Pickering, 
Mr*  Jolm  Gallison,   Professor   Farrar,  Mr.  F.  C  Gmy,  Mr,  Henry  ^ 
Wlii^ton  (then  of  New  York),  yir.  W.  J.  Spoouer,  Mr.  W.  H.   Prea- 
oott,  Df^s.  John  Ware  and    Enoch  Hale,  Professor   Sidney   Wilhird, 
Mr*  Kathan   Hide,  Gkueml   T.  Lyman,  Profe^or  Kingsley  of  New 
BaYea,  and  nay  brother,  Mr.  A,  H.  EYerett,  then  Charge  tf  Affairs  at 
the  Hague  and  Bru,^eti<,    These  all  have  pa^ed  nway ;  omnei  tH)m* 
fomtL     Of  those  who  remain,  and  who  rendered  me  valuable  asnl^tanee 
hf  writing  at  least  one  article,  many  of  them  several,  I  may  name 
Wmn.  WiUard  Phillips  and  W.  PoweU  Mason,  and  J.  G,   Palfrey, 
(members  of  tlie  Club,)  W.  C.  Bryant,  Professor  Theophilus  Parsons,  j 
President  Sparks,  Mr.  J.  G.  Cogswell,  Mr,  J.  C  Gray,  Mr.  Ju.4tiee 
Meicalf,  Mr.  Edward  Brooks,  Dr.  Jacx>b  Bigelow,  Mr,  G*  B.  Emerson, 
Dr,  N.  L.  Frothlnghara,  and  Mr.  Caleb  Cuahing.     The  late  Mr.  Wil- 
Bam  Sturgiti  wrote  a  very  valuable  article  on  Uie  Northwe^it  Coast  of 
America.     The  too  nnhappily  remembered  Professor  J.  W,  Webster  j 
wrote  two  or  three  articles  on  &cientiiic  subjects  of  conaidenible  value. 
During  my  first  editorship  my  most  frequent  and  el^ienl  contributor 
waa  my  It  H.  Everett,  who  continued  to  render  me  the  rooet  i 

esaential  m  ,4  Mr.  Sparks^s  absence  in  Europe.    At  thi^  time  the 

twin  brothers  the  Messrs.  Peabody,  rendered  me  Invaluable  aid.    Their 
lea  vr-    ^      y^  punctually  sent  in,  were  always  well  written  in 

unuli  imntie   Eoglishj  always  interesting  and  tn^lructlve.  ' 

ilr-  Caleb  Cu-liin^'  was  aUo  one  of  my  moat  valuable  contributors. 

^  Diuing  my  tirsl  editorship,  I  was  jnst  entering  on  my  duties  as  a 
Proffvaor  at  Cambridge,  and  when  I  reaumed  tlie  conduct  of  tlie  jour- 
tmXf  I  WM  A  member  of  Congress  and  of  course,  on  Wth  occxv-Jions,  I 
Ittd  otber  arduous  duties  upcfu  my  hmids.  Being  ohliged  to  dispcnd 
ttpon  my  own  |if*n  for  too  krge  a  proportion  of  the  matter  that  (Hied 
•» If  |<tge«  of  the  Review,  I  often  wrotis  bistiiy,  now  and  thrn  mmd  i«- 

bitt  the  public  wan  favorable,  and  allowance  was  ma<Ie  for  the  cir* 
oim^tamoeA  In  which  I  \s  I     On  one  oecaston,  being  dt^strona  of 

rvvlewtng  Dean  Fanei^'  if  Paraguay,  Buenoa  Ay  re»,  and  Tucn- 
man,  pobliahed  at  Bueno»  Ayres  ui  1 H 1 7,  in  3  vola.,  3  vo,  and  having  no 
kiM>wiedg«  of  Spanish,  I  took  lea^ons  for  three  weeks  of  good  Mr* 
Sales,  aiid  nt  ih**  ^^nd  of  that  time  the  articlo  wai  wHttea*     There  Is,^ 
kO'W*  in  tlii-H,  for  a  perM>n  having  some  knowl- 

idge  ^  u       ,  1  ,  uid  Italian. 
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^  The  foregoing  enumeration  of  contributors,  both  deceased  and  Ut- 
ing,  is  incomplete,  and  relates  chiefly  to  mj  first  editorship.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  I  have  never  ceased  to  feel  a  deep  interert 
in  the  journal.  I  continued  to  be  a  frequent  contributor  to  it  till  I 
went  to  Europe  a  second  time,  in  1840.  Since  that  time,  under  the 
pressure  of  official  and  other  duties  and  cares,  I  have  very  seldom 
written  an  article,  (the  last  was  in  January,  1856,  being  a  review  of 
the  sixth  edition  of  Mr.  Wheaton's  International  Law,)  the  rather  ai 
the  succeeding  generation,  in  the  number  and  ability  of  its  writers,  and 
the  higher  standard  of  periodical  literature,  has  made  all  assistance 
from  its  predecessors  unnecessary." 

The  following  letter,  with  which  the  editors  have  been  f&Tored 
by  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Palfrey,  continues  the  history  of  the  BevieWy 
with  a  scries  of  pleasant  reminiscences. 

BoBTov,  1864,  Deoember?. 
To  THE  Editors  op  the  North  American  Review. 

"  My  dear  Sirs :  —  You  desire  me  to  acquaint  you  with  some  of  my 
'  recollections  of  the  foundation  of  the  Review,  of  its  early  course,  and 
of  its  history '  while  I  was  its  editor.  If  I  am  to  relate  that '  whidi  I 
saw,  and  part  of  which  I  was,'  I  must  perforce  be  egotbtical. 

"The  first  number  of  the  Review  was  issued  in  May,  1815,  wheal 
was  a  youth  in  College,  and  of  coDrse  was  not  so  situated  as  to  be  in- 
formed respecting  the  circumstances  of  the  enterprise. 

**  Before  the  autumn  of  1819,  my  only  connection  with  the  work 
was  that  of  an  occasional  contributor.  My  first  essay  in  it,  I  believe, 
was  in  May,  1817,  —  a  review  of  Professor  Willard's  *  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar/  discussing  the  origin  and  value  of  the  IVIasoretic  punctoatioo. 
In  another  piece,  in  the  next  following  number,  on  the  first  series  of 
*  Tales  of  my  Landlord,'  the  authorship  of  Scott's  novels  being  still  nn- 
known,  I  argued  the  identity  of  the  author  of  *  Marmion  *  and  '  the  au- 
thor of  Waverley '  from  the  identity  of  the  manner  of  presenting  battle 
scenes  in  the  novels  and  in  the  poem:^.*  Another  contribution  of 
mine,  a  little  lattT,  had  for  its  subject  the  poem  by  Mr.  Eastbum 
and  Mr.  Sands  of  New  York    (quis  desiderio  sit  modus?)  entitled, 

*  Shiill  I  8ct  down  a  little  iDddcnt  relutin);  to  this  matter  ?  Id  the  ■iimmer  of 
1819,  I  dined  at  Kington,  Upper  Canada,  with  the  officers  of  a  Scottish  rogiraeak 
One  of  the  theories  of  the  daj  wa«,  that  *' the  author  of  Waverley"  ma  Sir 
Walter*8  brother,  who  was  paymaster  of  that  refpment.  He  was  not  at  the  taUt; 
bat  I  sat  next  to  an  officer  named  Dalyctty.  (Whether  hia  other  name  was  DugaH 
I  did  not  learn.)     The  coincidence  was  suggcstiTe. 
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'  YamoV'leiK  a  Tale  of  Philip's  Wnr/  I  find  it^  witlioat  suqirise,  to 
hnvt*  bi«*ii  a  specimen  of  quite  exuberant  joutUful  rhetoric,  but  it  waa 
not  too  far  liehiud  the  ta^te  of  the  time  to  be  reeeiTed  with  favor* 

**  (t  \l  the  contents  of  the  work  in  the  early  day«  to  wliich 

I  ha\i  1.)  referred^  1  find  them  illiistratod  by  namea  which  were 

abvadiy,  or  Im^^e  Biitce  lieea,  recogoijsed  as  among  our  greatest  iu  llterm* 
tQie,  in  sdeoce,  or  in  other  walkjs  of  the  public  aerrioe*  Let  me  (aitii 
immMa  /)  rpedfy  eome  of  them.  It  was  through  theae  pages  that,  in 
1817^  Br%'aiit  bur»t  into  fame  with  his  ^  Thanatopsis,*  and  *  Lines  to  a 
WaterfowL*  John  Adama  t^ntributed  a  series  of  papers  on  tlie  Order 
of  Jeaititji*  Gulian  Verplanck  wrote  on  the  *  History  of  the  Now 
NocborhwiUs  * ;  Daniel  Webster,  on  the  Battle  of  Bunker  HtU,  and  on 
tte  tMrd  volume  of  Wheaton*0  ^  Reports ' ;  Judge  Story,  on  IIoiTman't 
'  Couriic  of  Legid  Study,*  and  on  Maritime  Law.  President  Kirkland 
^miah^  two  articlea  on  University  Education ;  Mr.  (aflerwarda  Pre«- 
deni)  Quincy,  one  on  the  Commerce  of  the  Unit^Ml  States,  and  one  on 
Ai^colture  ;  Willizim  Jones  Spooner,  and  Francis  William  Winthrop^ 
botit  of  whom  death  took  away  early  fVom  the  prospect  of  a  brilliant 
cmriie,  showed  in  this  work  Bome  of  the  qualities  that  atill  keep  their 
Bflmory  groen  in  some  hearts.  John  Pickering  discnssed  in  two  papers 
kii  iiVQfiie  subjects  of  Education  and  Philology.  Andrews  Nor* 
too  treated  the  Inaugural  Discourse  of  his  friend,  Professor  Frisbie, 
flod  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr«  Franklin.  Richard  H.  Dana 
wnM  a  ftnr  times.  Francis  C.  Gray  was  a  frequent  oontribotor. 
Hr.  Gili&an  (afterwards  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina)  produced  a 
Mrloa  of  most  spirited  metrical  versions  of  Satires  of  Boileau.  From 
£ttnip«^  where  ho  was  gtudying,  George  Ticknor  sent  one  article  or 
iM»rcu  Prvsoott,  I  believe,  did  not  so  early  profit  the  Review  with 
mmj  work  of  his.  Tears  afterwards^  when  I  was  editor,  with  that 
Qtrkl  mrthpd  that  characterized  lum.  he  used  to  give  me  one  article  a 
yaart  —  tidthisr  more  nor  less,  except  in  one  year,  when,  instead  of 
the  artide  of  customary  length,  he  gave  me  two,  covering  toigether 
the  Domial  number  of  fiage^* 

••  Whcii,  in  the  autumn  of  1819,  Mr*  Edward  T*  Cbanning,  having 
heen  l^lpasnted  Prof^asor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  at  the  Universtty. 
willidivw  from  the  chargo  of  the  work,  I  first  became  an  associate  of 
tim  gmtlamtm  who  owned  it,  and  by  whom,  as  tn  the  previous  period, 
flffiaiiipeoieots  continued  to  be  made,  and  c<»  'i  to  bo  examined, 

jM  this  time  the  imm<^iate  ftuptirvution  of  ti>  a  was  intrusted  to 

Mr*  Edwafd  Everett,  then  just  returned  fVH>m  Europe^  who  preaenlty 
and  tzxttfodtnl  its  rqnitatioii  hj  the  nnrnttrotis  pfodnctioRs  of  his 
ami  iehokrly  |ien«    Thci  pioUkailiofi  was  now  duuigad  finmi  i 
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bi-monthly  to  quarterly ;  and,  miscellaneolu  matter  being  ezdoded,  the 
work  took  the  form  of  the  English  Reviews. 

^  After  three  or  four  yean  more,  it  came  to  be  felt  aa  a  burden  hj 
men,  all  of  whom  had  now  other  engrossing  pursuits  and  objects ;  and 
Mr.  Sparks,  who  had  come  back  to  Boston  from  Baltimore^  where  he 
had  lived  three  years,  was  disposed  to  take  it  under  his  sole  cfaaige. 
In  the  autumn  of  1823,  the  editorship  and  (by  purchase)  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Review  were  accordingly  transferred  to  him,  and  the  flSK>- 
ciation  was  disbanded.  While  he  was  editor,  that  increase  of  the  oir 
culation  of  the  work,  which  had  been  so  great  from  the  beginning  of 
Mr.  Everett's  connection  with  it,  was  continued.  He  introdnced  into  h 
the  new  feature  of  the  ^  Critical  Notices.'  Before  lus  time,  unless  mv 
'  memory  misleads  me,  nothing  had  been  paid  for  the  literary  ooDtribii- 
tions.  The  writers  were  mostly  young,  and  their  pens  were  moved 
by  the  impulses  which  are  apt  to  stimulate  young  scholars.  In  those 
days  too,  though  there  was  less  scholarship  than  now,  literary  eminence 
or  promise  constituted,  relatively  to  other  things,  a  higher  daim  thss 
it  does  now  to  social  position.  Boston  was  then  a  place  of  little  wealth, 
and  of  simple  habits  and  tastes.  It  was  provincial,  but  it  was  heaitf, 
and  it  esteemed  learning  and  literary  ambition. 

^  After  the  voluntary  system  of  contribution  was  disused,  the  paywai 
always  uniform,  so  far  as  I  know,  however  famous  or  obscure  the  eon* 
tributor.  It  had  never  been  higher,  when,  in  1848, 1  relinquished  the 
management  of  the  Review,  than  a  dollar  for  the  page  of  $mall  pica 
type,  aiid  two  dollars  for  the  page  of  long  primer  used  in  the  *  Criti- 
cal Notices.' 

^  Mr.  Alexander  II.  Everett,  who  had  been  Minister  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Spanish  Court,  bought  the  work  of  Mr.  Sparks  in  the 
summer  of  1830,  and  became  its  editor ;  and  in  the  same  nmnner  it 
came  into  my  hands  afler  the  publication  of  the  last  number  of  the  year 
1835.  I  hud  occasionally  written  for  it  in  the  preceding  years,  and 
during  port  of  the  time  of  Mr.  Sparks's  absence  in  Europe,  in  1825, 1 
had  had  charge  of  it  as  editor.  I  may  mantion,  as  an  occurrence  which 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  escaped  my  memory,  that  on  the  first 
night  afler  the  property  of  the  work  became  mine,  a  large  portion  of 
tht;  stock  of  back-numbers  was  consumed  by  fire,  —  not  a  cheerful 
becjinning. 

"  It  would  be  impertinent  for  me  to  specify  the  embarrassing  drcnm- 
stances  in  which  I  conducted  the  work  for  seven  years.  I  wilL  how- 
ever, n>min(l  you  that,  during  more  than  half  of  that  period,  I  was  at 
th(*  head  of  one  of  the  professional  schools  of  the  University,  lectaring 
and  teaching  eleven  times  every  week,  and  one  of  the  three  Sunday 
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in  the  Uiiivcr8Jty  Chapel;  and  that,  vithin  the  samt?  time, 
I  irroto  mm)  puhli^iied  two  volumes  of  an  daborate  trcatis^e  uu  the 
lU^bnsw  ScH{jlim3«*  It  is  not  unrettsouable  to  presume  that  I  should 
bavc  mnnagf^d  thi^  Noilii  Americiin  Review  more  to  my  own  gatittfao* 
Umk  ftttd  to  tliat  of  the  puLlic,  hml  fewer  occupaliaiiii  of  »  dtHerenl^ 
i  divided  mj  att4  ntioiu  Its  circuhiUony  however,  waa  not  undcr- 
fto  havo  dt'clined  btjtween  thii  lime  when  I  received  it  and  the 
I  whtmm  with  a  coitiidcvnt  hope  of  seeing  it  inapired  with  new  lifo^  I 
part^-  '  '  'u. 

**  A  icncj  there  was,  was  my  own.     I  had^ 

ooa^julMni  ui  tlie  tirst  qualitj.  The  formty  editors,  Chamung,  Sparks, 
and  %h»  brothcre  Everett,  and  the  Inter  editors,  Bowen  and  Andrew 
P.  P«dbydy,  all  gavti  me  valuable  contributions  &om  time  to  time*  J 
Juaxm^  eminent  pcr^na  now  living  who  helped  me  were  Professor  ] 
Pwoe ;  Admiml  (ihtm  Lieuttuaut)  Davis ;  Governor  Cass,  who  sent 
m«  rc«ttlt#  of  his  observations  in  Eg^pt  iuid  in  Mexico ;  Willard  PhiK 
y        '     '  '   ■'     '  ''  '     ''"'      '    'ViUiam  H.  Gardiner;  Willia 

I &land,  then  Living  in  Italy  I 
.  the  k'xjcogmpher ;  lUchard  IL  DaniH  Jr.;  Oliver  Wen- 
Charles  Francis  Adams  ;  Mrs,  Fanny  Kemble  Butter ; 
s  iho  very  learned  and  accomphshcd  wife  of  the  dis^tin- 
UiT  io  the  Holy  Land^  who  gavy  nie  mme  papers  of  i 
ity  on  tJie  poetry  of  SoutiteaAtem  EnrDpc;   President 
i  Charlofei  Sumixer  i  Balph  Waldo  Emerson ;  and  Henry  W. 
i^ru^jt^iiow.     Among  those  now  dead  were  Mone^  Stuart;  Andrewaj 
Korton;   Huiiis  Choate;   CapUtin   Slidell  McKenzie^  of  the   Navj}^ 
Colociel  Whitings  of  the  Army  ;  CVimelius  C.  (dince  President)  Fel- 
ti.ii  T  ll^nry  Ware,  Jr*i  James   H.   PcrkiuB,  of  Cincinnati^  a  short- 
I  of  rare  ability  ;  John  Pickfiriug ;  Franklin  Dexter ;  Henry 
IL  btlmokra^  the  Indi;  ♦  r;  Georj  ;  Henry  D.  GUpio 

o(f  Philadelphia,  Presii  Bun>n's  A-  (iencral,  a  ncho 

of  vmrious  and  elegant  culture  j  Professor  Kingsley,  of  New  Uaven  ; 
Nfllhao  Hftle;  Dr.  tiobineon;  and  the  twin  brothem  (OU%er  WiUtam 
Boama  and  WilUatn  Iknime  Ohver)  PesaUxly. 
^  Since  I  am  in  the  garndous  vein,  let  mc  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the 
i  of  iboite  two  men  of  t>eiuitilul  geniuM.  They  died  Al»out  the 
i  tine,  sixteen  yean  ago.  I  knew  them  well  almost  all  Uieir  Uvea, 
I  WM  tbckr  stihoolmatci  and  pkyfUate  for  two  yiNUS,  and  their  rolle 
,«,fii«t|fip>r«nr  for  three  years  more  \  and  our  rektions  went  kept  u| 
iotig  OA  ^  I     So  like  were  they,  that , 

^,  ,  ,  ....       _  ...  ^,  ,...     To  my  ,    .     fi^u,  the  re^iemhlaiiee  was 
feel  m  5ieitr  form,  mien,  voice,  movement^  anil  mAuner*     Their  hand* 
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writing  was  pecaliar,  but  the  handwriting  of  each  was  to  me  nndistm- 
guishable  from  that  of  the  other.  Both  were  oopioos  writen  in  poetij 
and  prose.  Their  style  of  thought  and  of  writing  was  verj  "***^*^ 
It  had  a  character  of  delicacy,  tenderness,  grace,  vivacity,  and  humor 
altogether  its  own.  It  could  not  be  mistaken  for  the  style  of  any  oUwr 
person  but  the  twin  brothers.  But  it  seemed  absolutely  the  same  in 
both. 

^  As  I  turn  over  the  ancient  pages  that  revive  the  figure  that  they 
made  when  they  came  to  be  corrected  for  the  press,  here  and  there  an 
editorial  embarrassment  and  distress,  with  its  extrication  or  disaster, 
recur  to  my  memory.  When  promises  proved  deceptive,  —  as  edito- 
rial experience  shows  that  they  sometimes  will,  —  and  the  anprovided 
quarter-day  for  a  public  appearance  was  approaching,  with  a  step  every 
moment  sounding  louder  on  the  excited  nerve,  there  was  no  succor  fer 
which  I  looked  with  more  confident  hope  than  that  which  my  admirabk 
friend,  President  Felton,  was  always  able  and  ready  to  affi>rd.  Hh 
prompt  and  important  kindnesses  to  me  in  this  way  constitate  not  one 
of  his  highest  claims,  but  one  of  his  substantial  claims  to  my  gratefiil 
and  affectionate  remembrance. 

^  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  an  embamu  de  ndbtstt. 
The  longest  paper  I  ever  inserted  in  the  Review  was  the  learned  and 
able  one  (in  the  number  for  January,  1838)  on  Prescott's  ^  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,'  then  just  issued.  The  preparation  of  the  article  had  been 
delayed  till  the  number  was  almost  due,  and  as  I  had  perfect  confidence 
in  the  writer,  I  began  to  print  soon  after  he  began  to  write,  and  he  kept 
on  just  before  mo,  sending  instalments  of  his  manuscript  day  by  day. 
What  with  the  fertility  of  his  mind,  the  extent  and  interest  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  his  ardor  for  his  friend,  his  work  grew  to  unexpected  propor- 
tions as  he  proceeded ;  Alps  on  Alps  arose  ;  I  had  made  no  soflicient 
provision  of  paper  for  such  an  affluence  of  discussion,  and  the  printer 
reported  that  his  stock  was  out,  while  the  manuscript  continued  to  flow 
in.  I  sent  him  to  buy  paper  wherever  it  could  be  found ;  and,  luckily 
for  the  credit  of  my  punctuality  and  for  the  gratification  of  the  public, 
who  would  not  have  been  willing  to  lose  a  line  of  such  a  compoaitioo, 
the  market  proved  to  be  sufficiently  supplied. 

^*  Some  other  contretems  of  a  different  kind  come  up  to  my  remem- 
brancc.  For  the  July  number  of  1836,  my  old  friend,  Judge  Bnllard 
of  Loui!>iana,  had  furnished  me  a'  carefully  argued  paper  on  the  rela- 
tions Ix'tween  Mexico  and  Texas.  From  certain  premises,  largely  set 
down,  he  proved  that  Texas  was  the  certain  prey  of  General  Santa 
Anna,  then  in  hot  mareh  upon  it  Whether  or  not  from  some  misgiv- 
ings of  my  own  as  to  the  result,  I  held  back  the  printing  of  this  article 
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till  Jtinc.     At  ImI,  howerer,  it  was  all,  or  ncjirly  all  in  l^pe,  when  i 
Buti  taomitig  came  news  of  Hoaston's  rout  of  the  Mexii^u  hmi  ui  f 
Jacinto*     Here  was  a  skein  to  uorareL    Judge  Bullanl'a  premise?  had 
to  etand,  —  tl)t*y  were  a  fixed  quantity ;  —  but  his  condui^iufi  bjid  to  ba  J 
•UfMireedrd.     Ttic  curiuust  reader  ttuiy  learn  what  kind  of  a  piece  of  ^ 
mark  I  mmk  of  it  —  I  have  not  refreshed  my  own  memorj  as  to  this 
—  by  turning  to  the  article, 

*•  Wlicn  Aiitonio  Gallcnga  was  in  this  country  under  the  name  of 
]jB%T  ,  he  furnished  nie  a  few  articles  for  the  Review,  which  J 

ireit^  '  rr>  iind  of  knowledge.     He  had  not  tlien  learned  u^  write 

finigjitli  as  he  has  written  it  since,  and  hb  fneoes  required  a  good  deal 
of  woridfig  orer  to  rlil  them  of  inaccuracies  as  to  idiom,  tliough  fre- 
qii«iitly«  on  the  other  hand,  his  turns  of  phrase  had  striking  idiomatic 
foree  ami  beauty.     In  tlie  April  number  of  1838,  he  contributed  a  pa> 
par  which  I  published,  on  the  life  and  death  of  J^larie  Louise,  ex-Em- 
presn  of  France.     I  was  so  simple  as  to  presume,  on  this  showing,  that 
slha  bad  paid  the  debt  of  nature.     Whether  he  wa^  ccjually  ignomut  oa- 
the  subjefCi,  I  am  to  this  day  uninformed,  though^  all  things  considered,] 
I  maj  bo  pardoned  for  having  my  strong  suspicions.   Certain  it  is,  that] 
aooie  yean  later  the  living  Austrian  may  have  read  the  story  of  her 
AMtb  ta  the  North  American  Beview. 

**  For  another  and  a  deeply  mortifying  misliap,  I  have  myself  to  blame^  J 
and  I  have  never  ceased  to  take  myself  severely  to  task  for  it.  Fifteen 
jeam  ago,  there  was  in  Boston  an  Englishman  of  some  literary  note, 
who  had  lived  in  Belgium.  After  writing  for  me  two  or  three  times^ 
and  ttry  unexcepttotuibly  mid  ugreeiibly,  he  offered  mc  a  piece  on  the 
Belgian  Revolution,  which  1  readily  accepted*  X  was  overw^helmed 
vtth  oclser  «^gagemeuts  at  the  time,  in  the  midst  of  a  course  of  semi- 
w^sMj  lectures,  of  which  nearly  every  one  was  written  after  its  prede- 
<9e0or  w«>  drli5%red  ;  the  Betgiaii  Revolution,  to  my  hcedles*  \  4 

»  fme  from  elements  of  oflTence,  as  tlie  Et^uator  seemed  i  y 

•h  ;  atid,  as  lo  the  mere  execution  of  the  piece,  1  knew  the  persoul 
ii«  ijutstioii  to  be  an  educated  and  pmelised  writer.     In  these  circum* 
0Umcte$^  I  was  misled  into  an  indi^cretian  of  which  I  was  never  guiltj 
ataayot!  Nt^fore  or  afterward.-*,     I  allowed  the  piece  to  go  to 

tlia  pri»i»  '  '  xamination,  and  it  app«'arod  in  my  number  fur  Jtmn- 

ary,  IMI.     I  did  not  read  it,  or  tliink  of  it  ^gain,  when  it  was  in  print, 
Jodgv  what  were  my  amasement  and  dismay  when,  two  yeju^  later, 
Meoil  po&nAed  out  to  mc  itmt  it  hnd  tK*en  made  the  vehicle  uf  an  iijd€ 
emt  afroat  to  one  of  the  ooost  eminent  of  European  statesmen,  —  a  man 
aa  adaiitabbi  for  all  personal  qualities  of  mind  and  character^  as  con* 
fpiesMi  §0T  tlu»  boQon  of  a  great  public  career.    The  caie  admitted  qC| 
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no  apology.    If  apology  bad  been  possible,  the  time  fiir  it  had  ] 

bj.     There  was  nothing  for  me  bat  to  bear  my  chagrin  and  ihame  in 

silence. 

^  I  have  tried  carefully  to  recollect  myself  for  these  slight  statemenlii 
But  I  cannot  answer  for  the  absolute  exactness  of  all  of  them. 

«  Faithfully  yours, 

"JOHN  G.  PALFREY." 

« 

The  Review  passed  into  the  bands  of  Mr.  Francis  Bowen  at  the 
close  of  1842,  and  was  edited  by  him  until  the  close  of  185S. 
It  gave  conspicuous  proof  during  this  period  of  the  industiy, 
ability,  and  various  acquisition  of  the  editor,  and  of  the  excd- 
lence  of  the  contributors  by  whom  he  was  assisted.  On  Mr.  Bow- 
en's  appointment  as  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Hairard 
University,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  charge  of  the  Review  by  the 
Rev.  Andrew  P.  Pcabody,  D.  D.,  who  continued  to  edit  it  .until 
the  close  of  1863.  The  character  it  has  sustained  during  these 
years  is  well  known  to  the  present  generation  of  readers.  Its 
history  since  Dr.  Palfrey  retired  from  its  editorship  is  too  re- 
cent to  be  narrated  with  propriety  in  detail.  On  the  list  of  its 
contributors  during  this  period  may  be  found  the  eminent 
names  of  Motley,  Holmes,  Asa  Gray,  H.  W.  Torrey,  A.  H. 
Clough,  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  T.  W.  Higginson,  E.  P.  Whipple, 
and  J.  Foster  Kirk,  —  a  worthy  continuation  of  a  catalogue 
which  begins  with  such  names  as  Irving,  Bryant,  Presoott, 
Ticknor,  and  Bancroft. 

The  last  twenty  years  have  wrought  groat  changes  in  the 
conditions  of  literature  in  America,  corresponding  to  the 
changes  in  our  social  and  political  conditions.  The  natural 
results  of  the  continued  working  of  our  institutions  have  shown 
themselves  in  the  development  of  a  marked  national  character, 
in  such  a  diffusion  of  property,  comfort,  and  intelligence  among 
the  mass  of  the  people  as  no  other  nation  has  ever  known. 
The  activity  which  is  the  combined  result  of  external  circum- 
stances and  free  institutions  has  been  exhibited  not  less  in  in- 
tellectual than  in  material  progress.  Common  schools  have 
made  a  nation  of  readers,  and  literary  production  has  kept 
pace  with  cultivation.  American  literature  is  now  indepen- 
dent, conscious  of  its  strength,  aware  of  its  defects,  and  stimu- 
lated to  excellence  by  such  rewards  as  were  never  before  or 
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ebevhere  oflfered  to  sueoess  in  literary  aohievement.  But  in 
many  respects  our  literature  is  still  unsatisfactory  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  national  character.  It  displays  too  frequently 
the  want  of  simplicity  and  thoroughness.  It  is  too  often  defi- 
cient not  ouly  in  form  and  finish,  the  results  of  a  high  standard 
of  taste,  but  in  the  more  substantial  qualities  of  thought  and 
learning.  It  is  defaced  by  the  pretensions  and  wortliless  pro- 
ductions of  an  ignorance  often  unconscious  of  its  own  incar 
pacity.    It  is  not  yet  worthy  of  its  unrivalled  opportunities. 

But  the  present  war  is  deepening  the  thoughts  of  men,  and 
has  given  to  the  people  a  fresh  and  stronger  conviction  of  the 
worth  of  truth,  and  of  the  fact  that  education,  in  its  largest 
and  highest  sense,  is  the  only  means  by  which  our  institutions 
can  be  securely  maintained  and  successfully  worked.  Litera- 
ture must  share,  is  already  sharing,  in  the  new  and  better  im- 
pulses of  the  times.  As  one  of  the  great  instruments  of  educa- 
tion a  demand  is  made  upon  her,  a  demand  which  she  will 
answer,  for  greater  sincerity,  simplicity,  directness,  and  thor- 
oughness. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  days  of  the  Quarterlies  is 
passed,  that  in  these  days  of  speed  men  cannot  wait,  as  their 
predecessors  could  well  do,  for  an  opinion,  three  months  af- 
ter the  event,  and  cannot  find  time  to  read  the  careful  essay 
on  matters  which  have  been  already  discussed  and  settled  by 
the  daily  or  monthly  press.  No  doubt  the  excellence  and  the 
wide  difiusion  of  newspapers  and  monthly  magazines  have  ren- 
dered the  comparative  position  of  the  Quarterly  Review  very 
dificrent  from  what  it  formerly  was.  But  it  still  has  a  definite 
place  to  fill,  and  a  valuable  work  to  perform.  To  say  nothing 
of  its  lighter  functions,  it  addresses  itself  to  the  limited,  though 
still  large  class  in  the  community,  who  are  themselves  the 
leaders  and  formers  of  popular  opinion ;  to  those  who  are  not 
averse  to  serious  thought  on  the  most  important  topics  of  the 
times;  to  those  who  desire  to  know  and  be  instructed  by 
men  who  have  made  a  study  of  special  subjects,  and  are  will- 
ing to  communicate  the  results  of  their  studies  to  the  public. 
The  Quarterly  need  not  always  follow,  it  may  precede  the  daily 
press.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  control,  but  it  may  hope  some- 
times to  rectify  public  opinion.    And  one  of  its  most  impor- 
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tant  functions  is  more  purely  literary ;  it  is  to  hold  up  a  hi(^ 
standard  of  thought,  of  learning,  of  style,  and  by  Yigoroiu 
and  independent  criticism  to  improve,  so  far  as  lies  within  its 
power,  the  public,  taste.  It  is  no  trivial  work  thus  to  help  in 
the  formation  of  a  literature  worthy  of  the  nation. 

And  to  perform  tliis  work  the  Review  must  rely  not  only  on 
the  efforts  of  those  who  have  it  immediately  in  charge,  but  on 
the  assistance  and  support  of  men  who  are  competent  to  render 
it,  —  of  genuine  scholars,  of  sound  and  liberal  thinkers,  who 
believe  in,  and  are  working  for,  the  progress  of  their  country 
and  of  mankind. 

If  the  North  American  Review  shall  receive  such  aid,  and 
thus  be  enabled  to  accomplish  even  in  part  the  work  which 
such  a  Quarterly  may  perform,  it  will  anticipate  with  confi- 
dence the  happy  arrival  of  its  one  hundredth  birthday. 
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Abt,  I-  —  England  and  America,  A  Lecture  read  before  the 
Boston  Ftatemity^  and  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  December  J  1864.  By  Goldwin  Sairra*  Boston;  Tick- 
nor  and  Fields.     1865.     Svo.     pp*  56. 

It  18  generally  admitted,  even  by  the  enemies  of  tlie  United 
Stalttt  that  not  only  material  comfort,  but  also  a  considerable 
dllgree  of  intellectual  culti ration^  is  here  far  more  widely  dif- 
§ami  among  the  people  than  in  any  other  country*  But  that 
in  our  oommunity  there  is  a  wider  dotelopment  of  moral  senti* 
meiii,  and  a  higher  moral  standard  of  conduct,  both  in  private 
and  ptiblie  affairs,  than  aro  to  be  found  elsewhere,  has  not  been 
•0  iMdUy  acknowledged,  and  has  not,  perhaps,  been  sulBciently 
•flbmed  in  otir  own  social  and  political  speculations.  There  ia, 
boiroter,  ao  result  of  the  conditions  of  society  in  America  more 
eertaih  or  more  important.  We  are  far  indeed  from  aaserting 
UmX  oQr  people  as  a  whole  are  morally  superior  to  special  class- 
m  in  other  nations;  we  assert  only  tliat,  as  a  whale,  thoy  ar^ 
morally  superior  to  tlie  population  of  any  foreign  couptry. 

Haweirer  strong  may  be  the  support  gitcn  to  this  claim  by 
a  eompamttre  tiow  of  society  in  ihi»  and  other  countries,  it 
would  still  be  open  to  ipiestion,  and  might  fairly  be  set  down, 
if  not  as  an  arrogant,  at  least  as  an  unproved  assumption,  were 
it  not  thai  the  eausee  of  the  fiieis  upon  wbidi  tlic  claim  is  based 
are  not  lc«i  evident  than  the  &ct8  themselves,  and  are  of  suoh ' 
nature  that  these  results  must  be  regarded  at  aibota  nacessaiily 
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prooeeding  from  them.  The  difiusion  of  material  prosperitj 
and  of  a  degree  of  intellectual  cultivation  forms  a  deeper  and 
more  solid  foundation  for  the  support  and  growth  of  moral  senti- 
ment than  is  found  elsewhere.  The  quality  of  the  moral  notions 
possessed  by  an  individual  depends  primarily  on  bis  freedom 
from  the  pressure  of  purely  selfish  wants,  and  on  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  wants  of  others,  and  of  the  relation  of  his  wants  to 
theirs.  In  a  community,  therefore,  like  our  own,  we  find  more 
intelligent  moral  ideas  than  in  a  community  of  which  the  great- 
er number  are  scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  poverty.  And 
while  the  difiusion  of  wealth  and  education  thus  gives  as  this 
advantage,  the  nature  of  our  social  and  political  institutions 
confirms  and  increases  it.  The  first  notion  of  morality  is  that 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  for  the  consequences  of 
his  conduct.  In  a  society  in  which  there  is  no  factitious  divis- 
ion of  classes,  and  in  which  every  man  shares,  under  the  law, 
in  the  direction  of  afiairs  according  to  his  will  and  his  ability, 
the  sense  of  responsibility  is  constantly  stimulated.  A  civic 
conscience  is  created,  which  holds  up  an  ideal  rule  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  performance  both  of  private  and  of  public  duties. 
Its  decisions  may  be  afifected  by  passion,  prejudice,  or  interest; 
but  it  does  not  fail  to  pronounce  them,  and  in  pronouncing 
them  to  rectify  in  some  degree  its  former  errors.  The  appeal 
is  continually  made  from  selfishness  to  the  highest  rule  of  con- 
duct  which  the  enlightenment  of  the  community  has  enabled  it 
to  discover.  The  development  of  the  moral  sentiment  and  the 
growth  of  moral  ideas  are  thus  the  natural,  inevitable,  necessary 
consequences  of  free  democratic  institutions.  That  these  con- 
sequences may  be  checked  by  outward  circumstances,  and  that 
moral  degeneracy  may  follow,  may  in  some  instances  be  true ; 
but  such  instances  must  be  exceptional,  and  need  not  be  con- 
sidered in  our  argument.  The  general  conclusion  does  not  ad- 
mit of  question,  that  free  institutions,  based  upon  material  pros- 
perity and  popular  education,  are  the  most  powerful  means  that 
can  be  adopted  for  raising  the  moral  standard  of  a  conununity. 
And  it  is  because  in  America  we  are  possessed  of  these  con- 
ditions that  we  have  attained  to  a  comparative  moral  superior- 
ity, which  ought  to  be  more  distinctly  recognized  by  ourselves 
than  it  has  heretofore  been,  not  as  an  isolated  fieust,  or  as  a 
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EDDttTG  for  natioD&l  conceit,  but  as  involving  consequences  of 
Uio  greatest  momcDt  both  socially  and  politically.     lu  so  far  as 
politics  re«t  upon  a  moral  foundation,  it  is  plain  that  their  obar- 1 
acter  must  be  determined  by  the  moral  principles  of  the  peo- 
ple.    These  principles  are  to  find  expression  in  the  conduct  of 
public  and  national  affairs,  in  our  dealings  with  foreign  na- 
licm!*,  in  our  treatment  of  races  other  than  our  own.     But  the 
apphcatiou  of  the  principles  of  right  to  public  national  and  in- 
ternational affairs  has  Ikjcu  in  the  past  history  of  the  world  j 
verj'  imperfect  and  irregular.     The  traditions  of  all  national 
histories  are  traditions  of  force,  violence,  and  fraud.    The  very 
ides  that  politics  are  but  a  branch  of  eUiics,  an  idea  essential  to 
the  correct  conception  of  political  duties,  is  not  yet  accepted 
and  acted  upon  by  those  who  have  the  guidance  of  public  af* 
fairt  6Ten  in  the  most  civilized  states.    The  conduct  of  st&teo-J 
men  and  politicians  is  neither  guided  nor  judged  by  any  absolute] 
and  pure  rule  of  morality.   Hence  the  relations  of  governors  and 
goremed  have  been,  and  still  are,  determined  rather  by  selfish 
rests  than  by  considerations  of  justice.     The  deaUngs  of  na* 
;.ua  with  nation  have  been,  and  still  are,  regulated,  so  far  as  they 
mhmit  to  such  regulation^  by  a  compilation  of  customs,  tradi* 
tiom,  and  current  opinions,  derived*  from  ages  of  comparative  I 
darkness^  and  formed  into  an  imperfect  and  fluctuating  code,] 
which  has  neither  the  command  nor  the  sanction  of  law,  and  the-] 
otilhority  of  which  may  often  be  invoked  in  defence  of  injustice 
and  wrong  as  strongly  as  in  favor  of  justice  and  civiUzation, 

But  improvement  in  the  moral  sentiments  of  mankind  pre- 
cedotf,  by  a  longer  or  shorter  interval,  improvement  in  their  con- 
duct; and  pttvate  morals  feel  and  respond  to  the  impulse  of 
improved  ideas  much  more  easily  and  speedily  than  the  morals 
of  public  affairs*     Jn  America  there  has  been  no  a  toi 

Uua  general  rule.  Our  political  conduct  has  £reqi  ^  liled 
to  conform  to  U)o  demands  of  tliat  justice^  which  we  acknowl- 
edged^ but  refuBod  to  obey.  Our  treatment  of  the  Indians  ^ 
of  the  negroes,  to  nay  nothing  of  other  minor  instances  of  the 
sort,  will  long  remain  a  reproach  upon  our  national  character, 
and  aSbrd  solid  reason  for  distrust  of  our  claims  to  a  superior 
netimial  morality. 

Bui  the  events  of  late  years  are  compelling  us  to  learn  thai  i 
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higher  standard  of  action  is  required  of  us  than  has  heretofore 
been  attained ;  that  old  precedents  from  periods  of  less  enlight- 
enment, and  from  the  history  of  nations  less  advanced  in  ciTit 
izatioii,  are  not  to  be  cited  as  authorities  for  our  guidance ;  that 
Qiaxims  drawn  from  the  experience  of  a  period  in  which  con- 
siderations of  justice,  humanity,  and  the  brotherhood  of  men, 
were  less  understood  in  their  application  to  pubUc  affairs  than 
at  present,  are  not  fitted  to  the  existing  needs  of  our  aociety ; 
that  we  are  not  to  follow  the  old  paths,  but  to  open  new  ones,  in 
wliich  we  are  to  lead  the  advance  of  the  world  in  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  and  good-will  among  men. 

The  mere  taking  of  this  high  ground  will  enable  us  in  tome 
measure  to  maintain  it.  The  progress  of  the  world  depends 
on  the  degree  in  which  ideal  excellence  is  acknowledged  aa  a 
real  object  of  desire  and  of  effoit.  The  want  or  disregard  of 
ideal  objects  involves  {i  moral  deterioration  alike  in  individuals 
and  in  communities.  The  upholding  of  an  ideal  standard  is 
to  make  progress  toward  its  attainment  certain.  By  position 
and  condition,  as  well  as  by  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  we 
are  summoned  to  the  performance  of  unexampled  duties,  and  to 
the  raising  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  our  own  and  other 
nations  to  a  level  hitherto  unattained.  In  proportion  to  our 
exceptional  advantages  are  our  exceptional  responsibilities. 

It  is  no  fanciful  view  that  we  take  of  our  opportunities  and 
duties.  We  urge  ho  impracticable  undertaking.  We  com- 
mend no  imj/ossible  excellence.  On  the  contrary,  the  work  of 
improvement  to  which  this  nation  is  called  is  no  matter  of 
speculation,  no  conclusion  from  any  chimerical  theory,  no  un- 
real product  of  exaggerated  national  vanity ;  .b«t  is  a  substan- 
tial, practical  necessity,  forced  upon  us  as  one  of  the  conditions 
of  national  existence.  Such  work,  however,  is  always  of  irreg- 
ular and  halting  execution.  The  course  of  improvement,  the 
progress  of  civilization,  is  like  tliat  of  a  stream,  now  running 
forward  with  steady  and  peaceful  flow,  now  seemingly  turned 
backward  and  for  a  time  bent  away  from  its  true  directioa» 
now  lingering  among  the  flat  lowlands,  now  gathering  head  to 
hurry  onward  over  obstacles  which,  instead  of  impeding,  serve 
by  their  very  agitation  to  purify  and  quicken  its  current.  The 
progress  that  we  have  yet  made  as  a  nation  is  very  little  oompared 
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to  UiAi  wliieh  lies  before  us ;  but  in  tbo  future,  as  in  the  past, 
|fOf ress  wiU  be  difficult,  slow,  iuiperfect.  We  shall  consUiutljr 
Mme  abort  of  our  ideal ;  but  our  iutere&tsi  will  CQUtiiitmlly  coixf 
bioe  more  and  more  closely  with  our  duties  to  compel  us  by 

'!!/*'       !    :        I    ;  '  I  ♦  become  worthy  of  our  splen- 

The  applicatiou  of  these  truths  to  the  whole  matter  of  inters 
iiatii»i  '  'ii ions  is  evident,  but  at  this  moment  they  ha^e  & 
ftpcta  in  respect  to  the  relations  of  the  United  States 

and  Kngiand*  The  thought  of  war  with  England  has  beoome 
a  familiar  one  among  us  of  late.  The  course  of  tlie  English 
government,  and  the  conduct  and  expressions  of  the  aristocratic 
and  wealthy  classes  in  England,  during  tlie  last  four  years,  hare 
produced  among  us  an  almost  uniTersal  feeling  of  bitterneea 
and  irritatioa.  We  arc  conscious,  not  only  of  baring  esperi- 
eoced  wrung  at  EngHsh  hands,  —  of  having  had  the  suppresaion 
of  a  rebellion  that  imperilled  the  existence  oJ*  the  nation  made 
Bore  arduous  by  sympathy  and  material  aid  rendered  by  Eug- 
Uriimen  to  the  Rebels  \  but  also,  what  it  is  more  difficult  for 
a  high-eptrited  nation  to  forgive, — of  having  been  treated  with 
cotttumely,  even  witli  insult,  by  tlie  most  powerful  organ  of  pub- 
lie  opinion,  and  by  the  ministers  of  government,  in  England^ — 
af  having  had  our  conduct  maligned,  our  intentions  misinter- 
preted, and  our  sacrifices  and  efforts  in  our  great  cause,  the 
datisa  of  goremment,  of  liberty,  of  human  right,  vulgarly  be- 
Uid  and  ooademned*  Our  best,  our  most  natural  sensibihties 
blTe  lieen  hurt,  and  the  result  is  a  degree  of  exasperation  to- 
ward England,  the  deeper  for  having  been  necessarily  in  great 
pftrt  auppresited^  which  endangers  and  will  endanger  for  a  long 
(IBM  to  oome  tlie  maintenance  of  peaceful  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  The  privateers  which  have  swept  our  com- 
nieroe  (rem  the  seas  were  English  built  and  English  manned ; 
Uid  supplies  with  which  the  Rebels  have  eked  out  their  slender 
i«eimrocshav  d  tliem  through  i:  y;thovi5ry 

camion  with  \  ...  ,,  lUeir  forts  have  Ij. ^. .  „,  d,  the  rifles 

and  tlta  swords  with  which  they  have  fought  us,  hare  borne  the 
ttampoT  English  makers;  the  m<  h  which  their  troops 

have  hoen  paid  has  been, the  ban  „iLsh  capitalists.     Is  it 

ge  Uiat  ttie  confidence  and  friendship  of  tlie  people  of  the 
Lult4Mi  Slates  have  been  turned  into  distrust  and  ill-will  ?  , 
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higher  standard  of  action  is  required  of  us  than  has  heretofore 
been  attained ;  that  old  precedents  from  periods  of  less  enlight- 
enment, and  from  the  history  of  nations  less  advanced  in  ciTil- 
ization,  are  not  to  be  cited  as  authorities  for  our  guidance ;  that 
maxims  drawn  from  the  experience  of  a  period  in  which  am- 
siderations  of  justice,  humanity,  and  the  brotherhood  of  men, 
were  less  understood  in  their  application  to  public  affairs  than 
at  present,  are  not  fitted  to  the  existing  needs  of  our  society ; 
that  we  are  not  to  follow  the  old  paths,  but  to  open  new  ones,  in 
which  we  are  to  lead  the  advance  of  the  world  in  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  and  good-will  among  men. 

The  mere  taking  of  this  high  ground  will  enable  us  in  some 
measure  to  maintain  it.  The  progress  of  the  world  depends 
on  the  degree  in  which  ideal  excellence  is  acknowledged  as  a 
real  object  of  desire  and  of  efibil;.  The  want  or  disregard  of 
ideal  objects  involves  {i  moral  deterioration  alike  in  individuals 
and  in  communities.  The  upholding  of  an  ideal  standard  is 
to  make  progress  toward  its  attainment  certain.  By  positioo 
and  condition,  as  well  as  by  the  natitre  of  our  institutions,  we 
are  summoned  to  the  performance  of  unexampled  duties,  and  to 
tlie  raising  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  our  own  and  other 
nations  to  a  level  hitherto  unattained.  In  proportion  to  our 
exceptional  advantages  are  our  exceptional  responsibilities. 

It  is  no  fanciful  view  that  we  take  of  our  opportunities  and 
duties.  We  urge  no  impracticable  undertaking.  We  coia- 
mend  no  im[/D8sible  excellence.  On  the  contrary,  the  work  of 
improvement  to  which  this  nation  is  called  is  no  matter  of 
speculation,  no  conclusion  from  any  chimerical  theory,  no  un- 
real product  of  exaggerated  national  vanity ;  .b«t  is  a  substan- 
tial, practical  necessity,  forced  upon  us  as  one  of  the  conditions 
of  national  existence.  Such  work,  however,  is  always  of  irreg- 
ular and  halting  execution.  The  course  of  improvement,  the 
progress  of  civilization,  is  like  that  of  a  stream,  now  running 
forward  with  steady  and  peaceful  flow,  now  seemingly  turned 
backward  and  for  a  time  bent  away  from  its  true  direotion» 
now  lingering  among  the  flat  lowlands,  now  gathering  head  to 
hurry  onward  over  obstacles  which,  instead  of  impeding,  serre 
by  their  very  agitation  to  purify  and  quicken  its  current.  The 
progress  that  we  have  yet  made  as  a  nation  is  very  little  ocHUpved 
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to  that  which  lies  bofore  as ;  but  in  Uie  future,  as  ia  the  paat, 
pr  will  be  difficult,  slow,  imj)€!rfect    We  dmll  coiistanUjr 

c -  rt  of  our  ideal ;  but  our  interests  will  cootimially  com- 

biae  more  and  more  closely  with  our  duties  to  com|}el  us  by 
failbful  and  strenuous  exertions  to  become  worthy  of  our  splan?- 
did  and  unparalleled  opportunities. 

The  application  of  these  truths  to  the  whole  matter  of  inter- 
tioual  relations  is  evident,  but  at  this  moment  tliey  have  a 
cM  force  ia  respect  to  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
atid  Knglaiid.  The  thought  of  war  with  England  has  become 
a  familiar  one  among  us  of  late*  The  course  of  the  English 
gOTernment,  and  the  conduct  and  expressions  of  the  aristocratic 
imd  wealthy  classes  in  England,  during  the  last  four  years,  have 
produced  among  us  an  almost  universal  feeling  of  bitterness 
aiid  irritation.  We  are  conscious,  not  only  of  having  exjHsri- 
f  Mig  at  English  hands, — of  having  had  the  suppression 

oi  a  I-.' viiion  that  imperilled  the  existence  o(  the  nation  made 
more  arduous  by  sympathy  and  material  aid  rendered  by  Eng- 
liahmco  to  the  Rebels ;  but  also,  what  it  is  more  difficult  for 
a  higb-apirited  nation  to  forgive,  —  of  having  been  treated  with 
cx»utumely,  even  witli  insult,  by  the  most  powerful  organ  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  by  the  ministers  of  government,  in  England,^ 
of  having  had  our  conduct  maligned,  our  intentions  misinter^ 
preled,  and  oar  sacrifices  and  efforts  in  our  great  cause,  the 
QitiBe  of  government,  of  liberty,  of  human  right,  vulgarly  be- 
lied and  condemned*  Our  best,  our  most  natural  senstbilittes 
bare  been  hurt,  and  the  result  is  a  degree  of  exasperation  to- 
wmni  1,  the  deeper  for  having  been  necessarily  in  great 

piari  .i.|^  .  ccd,  which  endangers  and  will  endanger  for  a  long 
line  to  come  the  maintenancQ  of  peaceful  relations  between 
Ibo  two  countriee.     The  [r  which  have  swept  our  com- 

t&erco  from  the  seas  were  i-  „.  _  i  built  and  English  manned; 
Uio  supplies  with  which  ttie  Rebels  ha\*e  eked  out  their  slender 
rttouroe^  '  i  them  throu      "       -h  agency;  the  very 

oamtOA  1  ueir  forts  ha\  defended,  the  rifles 

and  Ifao  swards  with  which  they  have  fought  us,  have  borne  the 
itUD[     '   "'     *  :  the  mui  f   troojjs 

bwe  ,  ,  iie  loan  ^  -     Is  it 

ttrange  liuit  the  con&deuoo  aud  friendUiip  of  the  people  of  tlie 
United  Sutoa  have  been  turned  into  distrust  and  ill-will  7 
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Undoubtedly  the  real  root  of  this  bitterness  is  not  that  Eng- 
land used  to  do  80  and  so,  but  that  men  believe  that,  in  sfHle  of 
her  present  outcry  against  us  for  acts  which  are  but  oopied 
from  the  example  she  has  set  us,  and  in  spite  of  the  intentioDS 
and  declarations  of  her  better  men,  she  would  do  so  again  were 
the  occasion  to  arise.  But  still  this  is  no  good  reason  for  the 
indulgence  on  our  part  of  recriminations  which,  so  far  as  they 
have  efiect,  tend  to  widen  the  breach  of  good  feeling  between  us. 

So,  again,  one  of  our  distinguished  orators,  a  man  whose 
chief  claim  to  honor  it  is  that  he  has  striven  through  a  lifetime 
to  rouse  and  uplift  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  in  regard 
to  the  great  national  calamity  and  sin  of  slavery,  deserting  his 
own  principles,  has  joined  his  voice  with  that  of  the  thought- 
less or  the  disloyal  in  inflaming  the  prejudices  of  AmericanSi 
not  only  against  our  English  enemies,  but  against  our  English 
friends.  It  is  easy  to  do  it.  But  even  if  our  English  friends, 
in  the  warmth  of  good-will,  commit  what  in  thin-skinned  sensi- 
tiveness we  fancy  to  be  impertinences  toward  us,  is  it  the  part 
of  an  honorable  Christian  statesman  to  exaggerate  their  unin- 
tentional errors,  and  to  pass  over  in  silence  their  genuine  par- 
poses  and  actual  services  ? 

We  cite  these  instances  as  illustrations  of  a  spirit  that  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  highest  interests  of  civilization  and  of  the  coun- 
try, mainly  because  it  is  fostered  and  indulged  by  men  whose 
position  and  whose  intelligence  ought  to  make  them  the  first  to 
frown  upon  it  and  to  chock  its  manifestations. 

In  the  Lecture,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  stated  with  rare  clearness  and 
admirable  candor  the  conditions  of  opinion  and  feeling  in  the 
various  classes  of  English  society  toward  the  United  States,  and 
explained  tlicir  causes  and  motives.  But  it  is  not  from  his 
statements  alone  that  we  learn  that,  however  just  it  may  be 
to  charge  England  in  its  collective  capacity  as  a  nation  with 
wrongs  committed  against  us,  it  is  not  just  to  charge  the  Eng- 
lish people  with  them,  or  correct  to  assume  that  the  great  body 
of  the  people  has  other  than  good-will  toward  us.  In  Mr. 
Adams's  reply  to  the  address  of  the  Emancipation  Society  in 
London,  on  the  15th  of  December  last,  he  puts  the  true  state 
of  the  case  in  a  few  words.    ^^  Whatever,"  he  says,  ^^  may  be 
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tba  hostility  of  some^  it  is  by  no  moans  shared  by  tlie  greater 
ntitDber  of  th©  British  people,  and  ought  not  to  be  presumed  to 
bo  a  itationiil  impression.'^  England  is  a  divided  nation,  and 
oeilher  llie  will  of  the  body  of  her  people  nor  the  opinion  and 
principles  of  her  wisest  men  are  fully  represented  in  the  acts 
and  demeanor  of  her  governmeat. 

Knowing  tliis  to  be  the  case,  we  ought  to  consider  how  nat- 
ural and  how  plain  are  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to 
produce  the  feeling  which  has  been  manifested  toward  us,  dar- 
ing the  progress  of  the  Rebellion,  by  the  majority  of  the  upper 
\BM  in  England.  To  say  nothing  of  the  character  of  our 
ry  fur  twenty  or  thirty  years  past,  which  was  well  fitted  to 
ooeaaion,  eyeu  in  those  £i-ieudly  toward  us,  the  most  serious  so- 
lidtode  as  to  the  influence  of  our  institutions  on  national  tem- 
per and  di)?pobition,  to  say  nothing  of  tl)6  complicated  circum- 
ataoees  and  events,  which  the  most  intelligent  foreigner  could 
bardly  be  ejcpected  to  comprehend,  that  led  up  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  liebellion^  and  nothing  of  those  falsehoods  and  pretences 
and  ihosre  conditions  of  the  war  which  were  fitted  to  excite  an 
ignorant  and  sentimental,  but  not  the  less  genuine,  sympathy 
fisr  Uie  BebeH  two  preponderating  causes  yet  remain  amply 
SoAcieut  to  account  for  and  palliate  the  aversion  with  which 
wo  hare  boon  regarded  abroad,  and  the  active  efforts  made  by 
ijidmduals  to  injure  ns  and  prevent  our  success,  however  insuf- 
Bcieri  I  £  a  moral  justification  of  this  feeling  and  these  acts* 

The  L.^-  -.  Liiese  causes  is  tlie  natural  and  instinctive  hostility 
of  an  aristocracy,  which  feels  that  the  current  of  civilization,  as 
Hfveseitled  by  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  the  masses  of  men,  is 
taraed  igaittst  it,  and  that  its  dignities,  privileges,  prerogatives, 
and  even  its  possessions^  rest  on  a  foundation  which  is  gradu* 
ally  being  mined  by  the  a  of  the  modern  spirit  of  de* 

mocmcy, — ^tho  natural  ai*  utive  hostility,  we  say,  of  an 

artKtocfaoy  thus  cireumstancod  towards  a  democratic  commu- 
li  ',  in  dominion,  and  in  happiness, 

li'  ,  g  nations,  and  becoming  by  force 

gf  example  alone  *^a  standing  menace**  to  tike  despotic  and 
anatoemf'  "  '  World, 

Tbe  sr<  is  one  of  Btill  more  general  na- 

mmf  from  tlu)  operation  of  which  no  nation  has  a  right  to  ea* 
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pect  to  be  exempt,  and  against  which  none  is  yet  far  enough 
advanced  to  have  a  right  to  protest.  This  is  tlie  principle  of 
commercial  selfishness.  The  men  with  whom  the  greed  of  gain 
is  superior  to  every  other  consideration,  who  would  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  their  country  and  of  humanity  to  their  own 
profits,  are  not  confined  to  Liverpool  and  London.  The  Lairds 
and  the  Lindsays  are  a  wide  spread  clan.  And  indignant  as 
we  may  be  that  the  temptations  of  large  profits,  and  the  eicite- 
ment  of  the  gambling  of  blockade-running,  or  the  robbery  of 
privateering,  have  engaged  so  many  of  the  shipowners  and 
merchants  of  England  in  the  support  of  the  Rebellion  and  in  a 
crusade  against  our  commerce,  we  have  little  reason  for  sur- 
prise at  their  course.  It  is  our  misfortune  that  we  are  expoeed 
for  the  time  to  suffer  from  such  injuries ;  but  the  remedy  is  in 
our  own  hands,  and  not  in  the  way  of  retaliation.  The  end  of 
the  Rebellion  will  be  the  end  of  the  practices  from  which  we 
suffer.  Every  vigorous  blow  struck  at  our  civil  enemies  de- 
fends our  interests  abroad.  And  let  us  not  revile  Eng^d 
because  some  Englishmen  are  found  ready  to  make  money  for 
themselves  out  of  our  present  straits. 

The  question  of  compensation  for  the  losses  inflicted  upon  us 
by  the  privateers  that  have  sailed  from  English  ports  is  pe^ 
haps  more  dangerous  to  the  continuance  of  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  countries  than  any  other  that  is  likely  to  arise 
after  the  close  of  the  Rebellion.  It  is  a  question  that  cannot 
be  settled  by  considerations  of  abstract  justice,  or  by  appeal  to 
authoritative  decisions  of  international  law.  Whatever  may  be 
the  epinien  concerning  the  friendliness  or  the  policy  of  the 
British  declaration  of  neutrality,  if  that  declaration  has  been 
formally  maintained  by  the  English  government,  if  the  govern- 
ment cannet  clearly  be  proved  to  have  knowingly  connived  at 
its  violation,  there  can  be  little  hope  of  enforcing  a  claim 
against  England  for  reparation  for  the  injuries  inflicted  upon 
us  by  British  subjects.  Strong  as  such  a  claim  might  be  in 
equity,  it  may  not  be  founded  on  arguments  which  avail  in  the 
court  of  nations.  The  strongest  case  we  have  against  England 
is  probably  that  of  the  Alabama.  But  although,  in  allowing 
her  departure  from  Liverpool,  the  British  govemmoDt  was 
guilty  of  tlie  most  culpable  negligence,  we  doubt  if  the  attempt 
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lo  fasten  the  responsibility  upon  England  of  reparation  for 
her    I  :  can   bo   made   good.      Even    if  it   be   admitted 

that  I  ace  on  which  oiu*  claim  for  reparation  is  based 

18  ample,  clear,  and  convincini^,  yet  such  a  claim  is  not 
likely  to  be  settled  by  au  appeal  to  reason.  No  nation^  not 
even  our  own,  is  yet  sufficiently  under  the  control  of  reason 
to  Usten  to  its  appeal  in  such  a  case,  against  the  counsel  of 
pride,  of  prejudice,  of  false  shame^  and  of  immediate  interest. 
Shall  we  then  contemplate  the  enforcing  of  our  claim  by  war  ? 
Will  war  give  to  us  that  which  we  seek, — indemnity  for  loss? 

To  engage  m  war  with  England  on  account  of  a  refusal  to 
settle  our  claims  against  her,  or  on  any  other  existing  ground 
of  quarrel,  would  be  simply  for  the  gratification  of  a  resent- 
ment which  may  be  better  satisfied,  and  for  the  indulgence 
of  a  spirit  of  vindictiveness  which  no  provocation  can  justify. 
That,  in  the  present  low  state  of  civilization,  there  may  be  legit- 
imate cause  of  war  between  nations,  we  do  not  dispute ;  but 
war  IS  tlie  greatest  of  crimes,  if  engaged  m  without  just  and 
miilicient  cause. 

War  with  England  would  be  an  uns]ieakable  calamity  for 
both  nations.  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  or  spoken  of  lightly. 
It  would  be  a  war  which,  whatever  might  be  its  course  or  its 
termination,  would  be  disastrous  in  equal  measure  to  the  true 
interests  of  each  country.  It  would  be  the  work  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  worst  classes  in  each  community.  It  could  have 
ip^  . ,.  :v  Iq  conclusion  of  good.  Except  when  undertaken  for  the 
Bfcti  Mco  of  some  high  principle  of  justice,  war  is  especially 

to  bo  deprecated  by  those  who  have  the  interests  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  at  heart,  and  who  see  in  the  peaceful  progress  of 
damocraey,  not  only  the  advance  of  civilization,  but  the  diffu- 
rion  of  hap]>ine8s  among  men.  War  is  the  game  of  princes  and 
0f  «ri«iocrat«t,  not  of  tlie  people.  In  the  case  of  a  war  witli 
Ingland,  ilm  American  people  would  in  fact  be  using  their 
national  power  against  themselves.  They  would  be  throwing 
dieir  live*,  their  resources,  their  energies,  into  the  scale  against 
tbetr  real  interests,  their  principles,  and  their  hopes.  They 
would  be  casting  away  the  advantages  of  the  New  World,  to 
load  themJ5clve»  with  tlie  burden  of  the  Old. 

A  war  between  America  and  England  would  be  welcome  to 
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all  the  opponents  of  democracy  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  would  be  playing  into  the  hands  of  despotism.  Whatever 
injury  we  might  inflict  on  England  would  be  hailed  with  sati^ 
faction  by  every  enemy  of  liberalism  and  progress  in  Europe; 
whatever  injury  England  might  inflict  on  us  would  be  a 
weapon  turned  against  the  struggling,  poor,  and  unprivileged 
masses  of  the  Old  World. 

And  still  more,  a  war  would  inevitably  for  a  time  unite  ail 
classes  in  England  against  us.  However  much  it  might  be  re- 
sisted by  England's  better  men,  however  plainly  it  might  be 
seen  by  the  more  intelligent  among  the  workingmen  of  Eng- 
land to  be  opposed  to  the  interests  of  their  class,  yet,  once  en- 
gaged,  it  would  of  necessity  weld  the  whole  nation  together  in 
a  common  instinct  of  resistance  and  defence.  Friends  whose 
desires  and  hopes  are  common  with  ours,  whose  interests  are ' 
bound  up  with  our  success,  friends  who  have  stood  by  us  and 
worked  for  us  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  would  be  converted  into 
enemies.  The  hand  raised  to  strike  the  guilty  falls  upon  the 
innocent.  The  smoke  which  covers  the  battle  prevents  us  bom 
seeing  that  we  are  fighting  our  brothers  in  disguise. 

The  fact  is  hardly  to  be  questioned,  that  there  is  a  powerful 
party  among  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy  in  England  to  whom 
war  with  America  would  be  welcome,  because  it  would  enable 
them  to  strengthen  their  own  privileges,  to  postpone  reform, 
and  to  concentrate  their  power  over  the  laboring  classes.  To 
make  democrats  or  republicans  synonymous  with  enemies, 
would  add  tremendous  force  to  the  aristocratic  reaction  which 
is  now  so  strong  in  England.  The  American  people  could  in 
no  way  so  counteract  and  destroy  their  legitimate  power 
abroad,  in  afibrding  the  example  of  a  true  democracy,  in  which 
the  rights  of  every  man  are  respected  and  equal  justice  meted 
out  to  all, — they  could  in  no  way  so  efiectually  ruin  the  best 
hopes  of  the  lovers  of  freedom,  of  the  laborers  for  reform,  of  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed  in  Europe, — as  by  allowing  themselves 
to  be  drawn  by  any  consideration  less  than  one  of  highest  rigfal 
and  honor  into  a  war  with  England.  A  war  of  resentment  or 
vindictiveness  would  be  an  argument  against  the  influence  of 
democratic  institutions  upon  national  character,  which,  how- 
ever unfair,  would  be  welcome  to  the  privileged  absolutists  of 
Europe,  and  powerful  in  their  hands. 
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But  if  we  look  at  the  effects  of  war  with  England  simply  aa 
UiDf  conoeni  ourselves,  they  are  not  less  to  be  deprecated.  It 
boa  beoQ  said  that  tliere  is  but  one  thing  for  a  nation  worse 
than  war,  and  Uiat  is  to  be  afraid  of  it.  It  is  no  boa8t  that^  aa 
regards  a  trial  of  strength  with  England  or  any  other  power, 
wc  are  not  afraid.  The  last  four  years  have  taught  us  much 
of  tl  th  and  resources  of  our  country.     We  know  now 

that  ^  Docracy  is  at  least  as  strong  as  any  other  power. 

We  trust  ourselves.  If  it  be  a  question  of  right,  we  are  ready 
confidently  for  war.  But  there  is  a  fear  that  is  not  cowardice, 
which  may  well  fill  our  hearts  at  the  tliought  of  war  with 
En  Inland,  What  but  harm  could  come  of  such  war  to  us  and 
to  tho*€  we  love?  Are  we  ready  to  send  our  bravest  and  best 
out  to  fight  and  to  die,  that  we  may  get  reparation  for  acts  that 
loucli  not  our  national  dignity  and  honor?  Shall  the  light  of 
our  eyes  perish,  that  our  spite  may  be  indulged?  Are  our 
baarta  not  yet  full  enough  of  sad  memories?  What  is  to  be 
gained  by  war  ?  Shall  we  spend  millions  on  millions  to  get  j 
back    '  try  few  we  have  lost  through  1'     ^      Ts  misdeeds? 

No,  N  such  a  war  be  regarded  ecoii  .  and  materi- 

ally, or  as  a  matter  of  policy  or  of  morals,  it  is  alike  without 
justification  or  rational  motive.  Politically,  it  would  be  the 
greatest  of  errors ;  morally,  it  would  be  a  crime.  Woe  to  that 
iiatiou,  indeed,  that  has  not  tlie  capacity  for  great  and  noble 
passions ;  but  deeper  woe  to  that  people  which  mistakes  the 
irritations  of  temper  for  noble  passion ,  and  obeys  the  prompt- 
toga  of  its  baser  instincts  rather  than  the  dictates  of  the  6U< 
preme  reason  I 

There  are  other  ways  of  avenging  ourselves  on  our  foreign 
enemies  than  by  war.  There  is  no  occasion  for  so  brutal  and 
vaeiYtlixed  a  process.  The  suppression  of  the  aristocratic  and 
Amputic  Rebellion  of  the  slaveliolders  will  in  itself  be  the  do- ' 
ftai  of  our  foreign  enemies  ;  and  our  triumph  will  be  shared 
bj  our  foreign  friends,  who  are  fighting  the  battle  of  liberal 
^princtples  and  equal  rights  in  the  Old  World.  Our  success  in' 
tho  work  wo  now  have  in  hand  will  be  au  argument  for  free 
pMpular  goTarnment  to  which  there  can  be  no  demurrer* 
Zhiira  mnll  Im  no  need  for  us  to  engage  in  a  crusade  for  the 
I  ol  domoeralio  pruioiplos,  or  for  the  overthrow  of  despot- 
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isms.  The  example  of  a  strong,  rich,  prosperous  repablio  is  i 
persistent  revolutionary  fact.  Owing  to  the  Rebellion,  we  have, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  become  in  truth  an  object  of 
general  attention  and  interest  in  Europe,  and  that  attention 
and  interest  are  not  likely  to  diminish.  For  with  the  destmo* 
tion  of  slavery,  and  the  peaceful  establishment  of  a  truly  re- 
publican government  throughout  the  land,  we  may  expect  that 
the  attraction  which  has  heretofore  been  so  strong  to  bring 
the  laboring  classes  of  Europe  to  our  shores  will  receive  new 
accessions  of  strength,  and  lead  a  still  greater  flood  of  emi- 
grants to  seek  for  the  rights  and  opportunities  denied  them  at 
home.  The  development  of  the  internal  resources  of  our 
country  has  hardly  begun.  The  South,  which  the  costly  and 
inferior  processes  and  results  of  slave  labor  kept  poor,  and 
whose  productiveness  was  confined  to  two  or  three  great  chan- 
nels, once  entered  upon  and  taken  ^)ossession  of  by  intelligent 
and  independent  labor, will  rapidly  grow  rich,  and  pour  heron- 
told  and  untouched  wealth  through  a  thousand  courses.  Agri- 
culture, mining,  manufactures,  will  all  take  part,  not  so  much 
in  the  regeneration  as  in  the  actual  discovery  of  the  productive 
capacities  of  the  vast  region  which  has  so  long  been  occupied 
by  unwilling  and  comparatively  inefiective  laborers.  The  de- 
mand for  labor  here  will  be  answered  by  the  influx  of  laborers 
from  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent.  Every  honest  able- 
bodied  man  who  crosses  the  ocean  to  us  adds  to  our  strength, 
and  takes  away  from  the  strength  of  Europe.  We  are  drain- 
ing, we  shall  drain,  from  the  Old  World  its  most  precious, 
its  most  important  possession, — its  intelligent  laboring  classes. 
That  there  may  be  evils  to  ourselves  attending  the  process  is 
probable  enough ;  but  it  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose  to 
consider,  that  this  emigration  will  change  our  relations  to  the 
European  nations.  It  is  men  and  money  that  make  a  nation 
powerful.  We  shall  accumulate  both  faster  than  any  other 
nation. 

Our  true  war  policy  is  the  policy  of  peace.  To  husband  our 
resources,  to  organize  our  industry,  to  develop  the  capacities 
of  the  country,  to  redeem  the  debt  with  which  the  Bebellicm 
has  burdened  us,  to  heal  the  wounds  with  which  the  BebeUion 
has  scarred  us, — this  is  our  surest  way  of  avenging  oorselfSf 
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Upon  our  enemies.  Thus  we  sliall  grow  continually  more  pow- 
erful and  more  respected.  No  nation  will  insult  us,  for  none 
will  desire  to  provoke  us  to  war.  England  need  not  be  forced 
to  pay  indomnity  for  the  loss  her  Coufederate  cruisers  have  in- 
flicted upon  us.  She  will  be  paying  us  all  the  time.  In  ten 
yeans  Ujo  debt  will  be  cancelled  by  the  transfer  of  values  to  our 
kIc,  We  need  not  fight  to  humble  her.  There  is,  as  we  know 
fcy  experience,  no  meaner  character  than  that  of  a  bully  among 
national.  To  grow  strong  ourselves  will  put  an  end  to  bullying. 
Moreover,  if  we  really  succeed,  as  we  mean  to  succeed,  in  mak- 
ing  our  institutions  conform  to  our  principles,  and  in  carrying 
forward  our  system  to  its  natural  results  of  general  prosperity 
u  lar  happiness,  we  shall  become  attractive,  not  only  to 

f  ,„  i^-ople,  but  to  our  neighbors  on  this  continent.  There 
will  be  no  need  to  annex  Canada  by  force.  She  will  drift  to- 
ward us  by  inevitable  gravitation,  —  and  in  the  course  of  years 
may  form  a  part  of  the  United  States,  or  may  bo  joined  to  the 
United  States  in  a  federative  league,  which  shall  be  the  begin- 
ning of  that  grand  fedei-ation  of  the  states  of  the  continent, 
wliich  shall  at  last  realize  in  its  peaceful  and  harmonious  ao* 
tion  of  mutual  beneficence  the  best  dream  of  the  founders  of 
the  New  World. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  motives  of  policy,  not  only  for 
keeping  on  good  terms  with  England,  but  for  drawing  close 
(I  "  loe  with  her,  are  greatly  quickened  by  the  proceedings 
ui  on  our  southwestern  border.     The  establishment  of 

a  Franco-Austrian  empire  in  Mexico  is  less  dangerous  to  us 
tban  the  acquisition  by  Franco  of  territory  immediately  adjoin- 
ing our  own,  and  united  to  our  own  by  its  geographical  con  fig* 
uratioii  and  physical  characteristics.  France  is  an  unwelcome 
tieiglibor  in  America,  r  My  when  she  takes  up  her  position 

asBUch  by  an  act  of  li,  which  she  would  hardly  have 

reotured  to  commit  liad  our  arms  been  disengaged.  The  wolf 
makes  Creo  with  the  flocks  when  the  shepherds  are  fighting 
with  each  other. 

With  fiuch  conditions  as  those  in  which  we  stand  at  present^ 
and  with  fucli  a  prospect  opening  in  the  peaceful  years  before 
HI,  il  is  impossible  to  contemplate  a  foreign  war,  especially  a 
war  with  England,  with  other  feelings  than  abhorrence,  or  to 
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regard  those  who  would  bring  it  about  otherwise  than  as  hos- 
tile to  the  true  interests  and  true  honor  of  our  country.  At 
present  these  fosterers  of  war  are  in  a  minority ;  but  the  tem- 
per of  the  people  generally  is  such  that  but  little  proTocation 
might  change  this  minority  to  a  majority.  It  depends  on  Eng- 
land whether  the  provocation  shall  be  given  ;  it  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  American  people  whether,  supposing  it  to  be 
given,  they  will  quit  themselves  like  children  or  like  men. 
And  here  we  must  recur  to  those  moral  considerations  with 
which  this  article  begins.  A  heavier  responsibility  rests  upon 
us  in  this  matter  than  upon  any  other  people.  K  we  are  as  a 
whole  more  intelligent  than  the  people  of  other  nations,  if  we 
have  a  moral  standard  higher  than  exists  elsewhere,  we  are  to 
manifest  our  superiority  on  the  occasions  in  which  our  tempers 
and  our  passions  may  strive  to  obtain  mastery  over  our  con- 
duct. Such  occasions  are  the  tests  of  our  pretensions ;  and 
our  conduct  is  the  true  measure  of  our  advance.  If  we  are 
more  fortunate,  more  prosperous,  happier,  than  other  nations, 
we  are  bound  to  be  more  generous.  As  democrats,  as  believers 
in  the  rights  of  man,  as  standing  upon  our  own  deeds  and  not 
upon  any  inheritance  from  past  generations,  as  fronting  the 
facts  of  life  squarely,  man  to  man,  we  are  bound  to  show  a 
larger  mode  of  thought,  a  quicker  sense  of  duty,  than  men 
who  have  been  brought  up  among  the  conventionalisms  of  an 
artificial  society,  and  have  inherited  tlie  injurious  prerogatives 
and  prejudices  of  the  past. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  charge  against  democratic  government, 
that  it  was  more  liable  to  be  swayed  by  popular  passion,  and 
carried  away  by  popular  impulse,  than  any  other.  If  we  be 
true  to  ourselves,  it  will  be  for  us  to  show  that,  as  no  govern- 
ment is  more  strong,  so  none  is  more  stable  and  less  passion- 
ate. It  is,  indeed,  only  by  the  practice  of  a  noble  self-restraint, 
that  the  nation  can  fulfil  its  career,  and  truly  maintain  its  dig- 
nity and  honor.  It  is  only  by  great  and  continuous  moral  elBTort 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  as  individuals  composing  the  nation, 
that  war  is  to  be  avoided,  and  that  our  republic  is  to  achieve  the 
glory  of  becoming  a  nation  that  can  neither  receive  nor  give 
provocation  to  a  fight.  The  empire  is  not,  but  the  republic 
may  be  peace. 
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Art.  II.  —  Letires  InSdiies  de  Voltaire.  RecueilHes  par  M, 
»B  Cateol,  et  annofres  par  M.  Alphonse  FRANgois.  Pre- 
etd^^es  d'une  Pr^faer  de  M.  Saint  Ma RO  GrRARDiN,  de  TAca- 
d^mie  Fran^aisc.     Paris.     1866.    2  vols.     Bvo. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  1727,  the  remains  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
lay  ID  Etato  ui  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  in  Loudon.  Statesmen, 
nobles,  and  pbUosophers  gathered  lliere  to  pay  the  last  hom- 
ilgie  to  a  man  whose  sole  claim  to  distinction  was  that  he  bad 
enlarged  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  Wl^eu  tlie 
body  waa  carried  to  Ms  last  resting-place  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, the  pall  was  borne  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  highest  of- 
ficial in  the  kingdom ;  by  the  Duke  of  3Iontrose  and  tlie  Duke 
of  Roxburgh;  by  tlie  Earls  of  Pembroke,  Sussex,  and  Maccles- 
field,—  members  of  tho  Royal  Society,  of  which  Newton  had  been 
President  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  funeral  was 
attended  by  a  concourse  of  the  men  highest  in  rank  and  great- 
esl  in  name  in  England,  and  \U  solemn  pageantry  was  wit- 
nessed by  a  multitude  of  citizens  who  understood  httle,  it  is 
truCi  of  what  Newton  bad  done  for  them  and  their  posterity, 

it  who  felt,  iu  some  degree,  how  becoming  it  was  in  men 
i  by  accident  to  pay  such  honors  to  a  man  great  by  nature. 

Tber©  were  two  poets  then  in  Loudon  upon  whom  thfs  scene, 
wo  h  "to  England  and  to  human  nature,  made  a  pro^ 

founi  ,  ?ion.  One  of  these  was  James  Thomson,  whose 
B^mM  were  then  in  course  of  publication,  with  the  applause 
wMcli  fiix  generations  have  ratified.  In  his  poem  upon  the 
deatlt  of  Newton,  he  expresses  the  feeling  that  in  honoring  him 
England  redeemed  herself :  — 

**  For,  tlioiigli  depraved  and  mitk,  she  broagbt  tkec  forlll, 
Aad  gloriM  in  th^  name ;  sbc  points  ibee  out 
lb  all  ber  sons,  and  bidi  them  eye  thj  star, 
W*  '  mce  of  the  «ecoo<l  life, 

V'>  1*6  no  more,  Uiy  &acre<1  dust 

SW{i^  wiik  W  kingt,  and  d^gtiito  ibe  ff:«n«/' 

The  other  poet  was  Voltaire,  then  \\\  exile  in  England,  after 
bis  second  impn3<ronment  in  tho  Bastille.     Wliat  a  lasting  im- 
BOQ  was  mad^  upon  bb  susceptible  mind  by   Newton's 
TOUC  — W.  207.  23 
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stately  funeral,  the  numerous  allusions  to  it  in  his  letters  attest 
In  extreme  old  age,  his  eye  would  kindle  and  bis  countenance 
light  up  when  he  spoke  of  his  once  having  lived  in  a  land 
where  a  professor  of  mathematics,  only  because  be  was  great  in 
his  vocation,  could  be  buried  in  a  temple  where  the  ashes  of 
kings  reposed,  and  the  highest  subjects  in  the  kingdom  feel  it 
an  honor  to  assist  in  bearing  thither  his  body. 

Voltaire  had  more  reason  than  the  poet  of  the  Seasons  to  feel 
the  significance  of  such  an  event.  He  had  had  cause  to  know 
that  in  France  nothing  was  really  held  sacred  but  hereditair 
rank.  He  was  then  thirty-one  years  of  age.  As  yet  he  had  writ- 
ten nothing  that  savored  of  inmiorality  or  impiety.  Except  some 
youthful  indiscretions,  which  his  countrymen  were  the  last  peo- 
ple in  the  world  to  judge  with  severity,  he  had  done  nothing 
to  tarnish  his  name.  Without  assuming  to  compare  himself,  in 
any  point,  with  the  great  philosopher  of  England,  he  could  yet 
justly  claim  to  represent  the  intellectual  interests  of  France. 
He  was  the  author  of  three  successful  plays,  at  a  time  when 
the  production  of  a  successful  play  was  considered  the  highest 
achievement  of  genius.  He  had  written  a  poem,  La  Hewriadty 
which  France  appeared  willing  to  rank  with  the  great  epics  of 
antiquity.  His  success  had  produced  a  kind  of  sham  revival 
of  letters  at  Paris.  "  I  have  brought  poetry  into  fashion,*'  he 
writes  in  his  gay,  extravagant  manner ;  "  all  the  world  is  writ- 
ing poems."  His  young  king  had  given  him  a  pension  of  two 
thousand  francs,  and  the  queen  another  of  fifteen  hundred. 
Princes  had  courted  his  society.  He  had  been  received  well  at 
court  during  the  festivities  at  the  marriage  of  Louis  XV. 
"The  queen,"  he  wrote,  "  has  wept  at  Mariamne;  she  has 
laughed  at  Ulndiscret;  she  speaks  to  me  often;  she  calls  me 
*  my  i)oor  Voltaire.'  "  In  every  way  then  known,  France  had 
hailed  this  new  poet  with  welcome ;  his  position  in  France  for 
ten  years,  both  as  a  citizen  and  a  man  of  letters,  had  been  high. 
Nevertheless,  against  the  merest  caprice,  or  the  vaguest  suspi- 
cion of  a  man  of  rank,  neither  the  dignity  of  his  calling  nor  his 
rights  as  a  citizen  had  availed  him  aught.  Twice  he  bad  been 
exiled  from  Paris  because  ho  was  the  firiend  of  a  nobleman  out 
of  favor  at  court.  Again,  because  he  was  suspected  (falsely) 
of  having  written  some  verses  reflecting  upon  the  goyemment, 
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he  was  imprisoned  ia  the  Bastille  for  eleven  montlis.  His 
vorita  work.  La  Henriade^  written  to  celebrate  tlie  glory  of  an] 
ftzioeslor  of  his  king,  he  was  obliged  to  publish  bj  stealth  in  a1 
fbretgn  country,  because  the  capricious  and  inconsistent  tyranny 
of  the  government  refused  to  sanction  its  appearance  in  France. 
And  nov,  as  he  stood  looking  upon  the  funeral  cortege  of  tlie 
English  philosopher,  the  recollection  of  a  more  recent  outragQij 
one  so  vile  tliat  it  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  literature, 
was  rankling  in  his  bosom,  and  giving  him  the  keenest  sense  olf 
the  moaning  of  what  he  beheld* 

Tl  loiit  which  consigned  Voltaire  a  second  time  to  the 

Bai^ti  never,  we  believe,  been  told  correctly  in  English. 

He  was  dining  one  day  at  the  Due  de  Sully's,  with  whom  he  was 
in  great  intimacy.     Another  of  the  guests  was  the  Chevalier  ^ 
do  Rohan,  cousin  of  the  host,  a  dull  and  debauched,  a  sordid'' 
and  malignant  member  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  families  in 
Franco,     In  the  vivacity  of  conversation,  Voltaire  presumed  to  i 
differ  in  opinion  from  this  personage,  who  was  often  a  lord' 
among  wits,  but  never  a  wit  among  lords,  and  whose  presence 
washed  heavily  upon  the  company,   "  Who  is  this  young  man," 
iAed  De  Rohan,  ^*who,  in  contradicting  me,  speaks  so  loud  ?** 
Voltaire,  with  flashing  eye,  replied:  *' Monsieur  le  Due!  he  is 
a  man  who  does  not  drag  about  with  him  a  great  name,  but 
who  honors  the  name  he  boars/*     The  Chevalier  rose  from  the 
lablo  and  left  the  house.   The  guests  openly  applauded  the  poet; 
ftod  the  Due  de  Sully  himself  said  aloud,  "  We  are  glad  if  you 
bavo  rid  us  of  him/'     A  week  after,  as  Voltaire  was  diningi 
again  witli  the  Due  de  Sully,  a  message  was  brought  to  liim 
thai  mrn^  one  wished  to  speak  with  him  in  the  street  be*  \ 
low.     Ho  endeavored  to  excuse  himself.     "  It  is  to  do  a  good 
work  that  you  are  sought,*'  said  the  messenger.     Voltaire  rose] 
ai  tlic90  worda^  and,  napkin  in  hand,  descended  to  the  gate  of  ' 
the  maudon,  where  ho  observed  a  carriage  and  a  hackney*! 
coach  standing.     Approaching  the  door  of  the  coach,  a  dolo- 
rous voice  from  within  asked  him  to  mount  upon  tlie  step.    At 
the  moment  of  hi«  complying  with  this  request,  ho  was  seized 
t  .  :     :  1,  and  held  firmly  by  his  coat.    Two  or  Uirce 

:  iliiui^  <...»»    »ring  cutters  VoUaire  calls  them)  sprang  from 
till   other  TchiGlo,  ono  of  whom  gave  him  five  or  six  strokes 
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over  the  shoulders  with  a  cane.  A  voice  from  the  private  ca^ 
riage  then  cried,  ^^  Enough !  "  the  poet  was  released,  and  the 
vehicles  drove  rapidly  away.  Tlie  voice  that  cried  "  Enough!'' 
was  that  of  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan.  It  was  in  broad  daylight, 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  in  the  summer  of  1725,  that  this  deed 
was  done. 

Voltaire,  his  clothes  torn  and  disarranged,  but  not  in  a  faij 
of  passion  (for  it  was  only  little  things  that  put  him  in  a  fury), 
ascended  to  the  company,  related  what  had  occurred,  and 
called  upon  the  Due  de  Sully  to  resent  this  outrage  committed 
upon  one  of  his  guests  as  done  to  himself.  He  asked  him  to 
go  with  him  at  once  to  a  magistrate,  and  join  him  in  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts.  The  Due  de  Sully,  who  had  known  and 
caressed  Voltaire  for  six  years,  whose  dinners  and  suppers 
Voltaire  for  six  years  had  distinguished  and  enlivened,  chose 
to  win  an  immortality  of  shame  by  refusing  to  take  any  part 
against  his  noble  cousin.  The  poet  knew  his  world  too  well  to 
hope  for  justice  from  the  laws,  unless  his  demand  were  support- 
ed by  a  man  of  rank.  He  retired  to  the  country,  engaged  a 
fencing-master,  and  studied  English.  In  the  spring  of  1726, 
he  reappeared  in  Paris.  One  evening,  accompanied  by  a  single 
friend,  he  went  to  the  theatre  and  entered  the  box  of  the  Chev- 
alier de  Rohan.  "  Sir,"  said  he  to  that  valiant  nobleman,  "if 
some  affair  of  interest  has  not  made  you  forget  the  outrage  of 
which  I  have  to  complain,  I  hope  you  will  give  me  satisfaction 
for  it."  The  Chevalier  accepted  the  challenge  at  once,  and 
himself  named  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  —  nine  the  next 
morning,  at  St.  Anthony's  Gate.  He  however  immediately 
made  known  the  nature  of  the  *  interview  to  his  family.  Some 
of  his  relatives  complained  to  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  then  Prime 
Minister,  and,  what  was  far  more  dangerous,  enlisted  in  their 
cause  the  Minister's  mistress  by  showing  her  some  satirical 
verses  upon  herself  which  they  pretended  Voltaire  had  written. 
One  of  them  afterwards  declared  that  the  reason  of  their  inter- 
ference was  that  De  Rohan  was  suffering  from  the  elBfocts  of  i 
fall,  and  was  unfit  for  an  encounter  in  the  field. 

Now  it  appears  that,  in  challenging  De  Rohan,  Voltaire 
had  broken  an  edict  of  the  king,  which  forbade  a  commoner 
to  challenge  a  nobleman.    Voltaire's  father  held  an  otEtod  of 
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about  Ute  grade  of  first  auditor  of  our  treasury,  aud  possessed 
an  iocomc  of  twenty-five  thousand  £i*ancs  a  year*  Voltaire 
htmi^lf  kept  three  servants,  enjoyed  considerable  revenue, 
lived  in  the  best  society,  and  had  a  European  celebrity,  Nev- 
^,»i  1  ,  i^jjQ  j)q  Rolians  stooped  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
J  v:t.     They  furtlier  alleged,  that  Voltaire,  in  his  search 

after  the  Chevalier,  had  dared  to  invade  the  sacred  domicile  of 
Uia  Cardinal  de  Rolian,     The  next  morning,  instead  of  meeting  j 
tlie  Chevalier  at  the  rendezvous,  Voltaire   encountered  the] 
officers  of  the  police,  armed  with  a  kitre  de  cachet^  wluch  con* 
signed  him  to  the  Bastille. 

We  have  the  brief  remonstrance  which  the  poet  sent  to  the* 
Minis^ter  of  Police  on  this  occasion  :  "  I  represent,  very  hum- 
blyt  that  I  was  assailed  by  the  brave  Chevalier  de  Rohau,  assist- 
ed by  six  ruffians,  behind  whom  he  was  boldly  posted.  Since 
Itiat  time,  I  have  sought  continually  to  repair,  not  my  honor, 
H*  K,  ^^  thing  too  diftlcult.  K  I  went  to  Versailles,  it  is 
V  Jse  that  I  sought  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan  at  the  house 

of  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan." 

He  was  confined  in  the  Bastille  for  thirty-two  days.  He  wag 
lljen  released,  on  condition  that  he  should  leave  France  imme- 
diately, aud  not  return  without  the  klug*s  permission.  Sucli 
was  the  kind  of  justice  meted  out  to  men  of  letters  under 
Louis  XV.  Such  were  the  recollections  which  the  spectacle ' 
of  the  honors  paid  to  Newton  revived  in  the  mind  of  Voltaire. 

The  volumes  named  at  the  head  of  this  article  add  about 
thirteen   hundred   letters  to  the  six  thousand  four  hundred' 
\i  the  public  already  possessed  from  Voltaire's  indefatigOr 
I      11  irvL     He  was  the  most  laborious  man  of  letters  that  ever 
liM  <..     Besides  the  seventy  volumes  of  his  works,  we  have  au 
mTsrage  of  more  than  two  letters  for  each  week  of  his  public  | 
life  of  sixty-six  years  \  aud  even  as  we  write  comes  notice  of  a 
new  series  of  letters  just  discovered  in  Germany.     The  entire 
Voltaire  correspondence,  including  the  letters  addressed  tobinij 
as  well  as  tljose  written  by  him,  comprises  the  astonisliing  num- 
ber of  ien  thousand  letters,  of  which  about  eight  thousand  were ' 
written  or  dictated   by   himself.      This    correspondence    fills 
Tolumes  octavo,  all  annotated  and  indexed.    The  ne 
K»  are  chiefly  intereatiug  from  the  light  they  throw  upc 
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the  least  known  and  most  important  part  of  Voltaire's  life,— 
his  two  years'  residence  in  England.  They  contain,  among 
other  curious  things,  twenty-two  letters  written  by  him  in  the 
English  language.  With  the  aid  of  this  new  collection,  we  can 
now  give  a  tolerably  connected  account  of  his  life  in  England, 
of  the  company  he  kept  there,  the  work  he  did,  and  the  influ- 
ences he  imbibed.  The  importance  of  this  part  of  his  life  has, 
perhaps,  not  been  sufficiently  noted.  It  was  in  England  that 
Voltaire  lighted  the  torch  with  which  he  set  the  world  on  fire. 
If  he  had  never  seen  England,  he  would  never  have  been  the 
Voltaire  we  know  him  now.  His  works  and  letters  bear  us 
out  in  the  assertion,  that  the  principal  employment  of  the  last 
forty  years  of  his  life  was  to  impart  to  France  what  England 
taught  him.  That  was  the  new  wine  which  burst  the  rotten 
old  bottle  of  the  French  monarchy. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1726,  Voltaire  sat  in  his  room  in  the 
Bastille.  The  order  for  his  release  and  expatriation  had  ar* 
rived,  and  he  was  writing  letters  to  his  friends,  several  of 
which  are  preserved.  To  one  he  wrote,  asking  her  to  ooma 
and  see  him,  ^^  perhaps  for  the  last  time  ** ;  to  another,  re- 
questing the  loan  of  a  travelling  carriage ;  to  others,  ordinary 
notes  of  farewell.  The  Bastille  was  not  a  place  of  horror  to 
such  prisoners  as  he.  He  may  not,  like  Marmontel,  have  been 
furnished  with  a  dinner  of  five  courses  from  tlie  Grovemor's 
own  table,  with  a  bottle  of  excellent  claret,  and  another  dinner 
of  three  courses  for  his  servant,  with  a  bottle  of  vin  ordinmre^ 
but  he  had  a  comfortable  apartment,  in  which  his  literary 
labors  were  assiduously  continued,  and  in  which  he  enter- 
tained daily  at  dinner  his  sometime  fellow-clerk  and  lifelong 
friend,  Thieriot.  The  government  of  France  was,  even  then, 
a  government  of  mistresses.  A  man  might  be  consigned  to 
tlie  Bastille  to  appease  the  wounded  vanity  of  a  woman,  and 
yet  have  friends  in  the  ministry  who  could  convert  his  dun- 
geon into  a  scene  of  luxury,  maintained  at  the  king's  expense. 
Only  a  lUnt  to  the  Governor  of  the  Bastille  was  needed. 

Let  us  look  in  upon  Voltaire  for  a  moment,  before  sending 
him  into  exile.  This  man,  whom  Goethe  styles  the  most 
French  of  Frenchmen,  was  strikingly  French  in  person  and 
manners.     His  height,  as  he  himself  records,  was  five  feet  six 
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inches,  —  about  the  average  stature  of  the  French  army*  H© 
m&ke»  merry,  iti  hid  letters,  with  the  sleuderness  of  his  figure 
mud  the  meagreness  of  his  couutenaace.  He  speaks  of  him- 
self a«  a  **  dried  herring " ;  and  once,  when  he  had  said,  "  I 
hope  soon  to  see  you  face  to  face,'"  he  added, ''  that  is,  if  I  may 
apply  the  word  face  to  such  a  phiz  as  mine,"  But  his  portraits, 
v"  '  ly  still  be  collected  hy  the  hundred,  do  not  justify  this 
u  ^  tn.  Tliey  show  us  a  forehead  broad  and  liigh,  but  not 
prominent;  a  large,  long  nose,  a  powerful  under  jaw,  and  some- 
^*  >nunent  cheek-boues,  —  a  countenance  which  would 

present  a  very  gaunt  appearance  if  it  were  emaciated. 
It  was  far  from  being  a  handsome  face ;  but  his  associates  tell 

,  tliat,  in  these  years,  the  wonderful  brightness  of  his  dark 
^yes  and  his  luxuriant  brown  hair  atoned  for  its  deficiencies, 
and  rendered  his  countenance  striking  and  attractive.  His 
figure,  too,  was  erect  and  agile.  Though  he  would  pass  in  a 
crowd  merely  for  a  **  httle  Frenchman,'*  yet  in  a  room  full  of 
fine  company  ho  was  not  an  ordinary-looking  nor  an  unprepos- 
aemng  person,  and  his  manners  had  all  the  vivacious  grace 
of  his  nation  and  its  court.  Goldsmith,  who  says  he  saw  him 
many  years  later,  observes  that,  ^^  when  he  was  warmed  in  dis- 
OOUTBC,  and  had  got  over  a  hesitating  manner  which  sometimes 
be  was  sAbject  to,  it  was  rapture  to  hear  him.  His  meagre 
Titage  seemed  insensibly  to  gather  beauty ;  every  muscle  in  it 
I     :  :,  and  his  eye  beamed  with  unusual  brightness/' 

i'  Great  wrote  to  him,  after  their  quarrel:  *' You 

wo  charming  in  conversation  ;  you  know  how  to  instruct  and 
amuse  at  the  same  time.  You  are  the  most  seductive  spirit 
that  I  know,  capable  of  making  all  the  world  love  you  when 
yea  wish  it.  Such  are  the  graces  of  yonr  soul  that  you  can 
ml  once  offend  tho^tc  who  know  you,  and  deserve  their  indul- 
gence. Indeed,  you  would  be  perfect  if  you  were  not  a  man*" 
This  power  to  please  stood  him  iu  good  stead  in  a  country  that 
r"  !  '  V  '  '  iry  contempt  for  Frenchmen.  It  was  in 
1  1  il,  in  sj>eaking  of  a  company  of  French  * 

comedians  playing  iu  London,  styled  them  '^  the  French  ver- 
min/' 

On  the  2d  of  Hay,  Voltaire  left  the  Bastille*  On  the  6th^  he 
wa^  at  Calais,  domicilod  witli  H,  Dunoquet,  paymaster  of  tbe 
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king's  troops,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  a  lady 
of  rank,  —  one  of  his  fellow-prisoners  in  the  Bastille.  **  We 
were  like  Pyramus  and  Thisbe/'  he  wrote  to  this  lady  from 
Calais, — << separated  from  each  other  by  a  wall;  only  we  did 
not  kiss  through  a  chink."  A  few  days  after,  he  crossed  the 
Channel  and  sailed  up  the  Thames  as  far  as  Greenwicli,  four 
miles  below  London,  where  he  landed. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  days  of  May.  The  sky,  he 
records,  was  without  a  cloud,  and  a  soft  breeze  from  the  west 
tempered  the  sun's  heat  and  disposed  all  hearts  to  joy.  It 
chanced,  also,  to  be  the  day  of  the  great  GreeuMrich  Fair,  which 
was  then  a  day  of  festivity  to  Londoners,  who  came  in  crowds  to 
witness  games,  races,  and  regattas.  The  river  was  covered,  he 
says,  with  two  rows  of  merchant-ships  for  the  space  of  six  miles, 
with  their  sails  all  spread  to  do  honor  to  the  king  and  queen, 
who  were  upon  the  river  in  a  gilded  barge,  preceded  by  boats 
with  bands  of  music,  and  followed  by  a  thousand  wherries,  each 
rowed  by  two  men  in  breeches  and  doublet,  with  large  silver 
plates  upon  their  shoulders.  ^^  There  was  not  one  of  these 
oarsmen,"  remarks  the  stranger,  ^^who  did  not  assure  me  by 
his  face,  his  dress,  and  his  excellent  condition  {embanpoini) 
that  he  was  a  freeman  and  lived  in  plenty." 

Near  the  river,  in  the  famous  Oreenwich  Park,  Ibur  miles 
in  circumference,  he  observed  a  prodigious  number  of  well- 
formed  young  people  on  horseback  cantering  around  a  race- 
course marked  with  white  posts.  Among  them  were  women, 
who  galloped  up  and  down  with  much  grace.  But  he  was 
especially  pleased  with  the  girls  on  foot,  most  of  whom  were 
clad  in  Indian  stuffs.  Many  of  them  were  beautiful ;  all  were 
well  made  ;  and  there  was  a  neatness  in  their  dress,  a  vivacity 
in  their  movements,  and  an  air  of  satisfaction  in  their  faces, 
that  made  them  all  pleasing.  Roaming  about  the  Park,  he 
came  to  a  smaller  race-course,  not  more  than  five  hundred  feet 
long.  "  What  is  this  for  ?  "  he  asked.  He  was  told  that  this 
was  for  a  foot-race,  while  the  larger  course  was  for  horses. 
Near  one  of  the  posts  of  the  large  circle  was  a  man  on  hors&* 
back  holding  in  his  hand  a  silver  pitcher,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
smaller  course  were  two  poles,  with  a  large  hat  at  the  top  of 
one,  and  a  chemise  floatmg  like  a  flag  from  the  other.    Be* 
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tween  tlie  two  poles  stood  a  stout  man  holding  a  purse*  The 
pitcher,  ho  learacd,  was  the  prize  for  tjie  horse-race,  and  the 
purse  for  the  foot-race.  But  what  of  Hie  hut  and  the  chcrnide  ? 
He  was  "  agrooably  surprised  '*  to  be  told  that  thei'e  was  to  be 
a  race  by  the  girls,  and  tliat  the  wiuiier  was  to  receive,  besides 
the  purse,  the  chemise  "as  a  mark  of  hoaor/*  while  the  win- 
oiug  man  was  to  have  the  hat. 

Coutiiiuiiig  his  rambles,  he  had  the  good  fortuoe  to  fall  in 
With  some  English  merchants  to  whom  he  had  letters  of  intra- 
luciioi].  These  gentlemen,  he  sajs,  did  the  honors  of  the  fes- 
ifal  with  tlie  eagerness  and  the  cordiality  of  men  who  are  happy 
tbemselres  and  wish  to  make  others  sharers  in  their  joy.  They 
had  a  horse  brought  for  him ;  they  sent  for  refreshments ;  and 
took  care  to  get  him  a  place  whence  he  could  comfortably 
flaw  the  races,  the  river,  and  London  in  the  distance.  At  first, 
be  thought  himself  transported  to  the  Olympic  Games;  but 
when  he  beheld  the  beauty  of  the  Thames,  the  fleets  of  ships, 
the  immensity  of  London,  he  *^  blushed  to  have  compared 
Greece  with  England."  Some  one  told  him  that  at  that  very 
moment  there  was  a  **  combat  of  gladiators "  in  progress  at 
London ;  and  then  he  thought  lie  was  with  the  ancient  Bo« 
tn&iis.  Ni^ar  him  on  tlie  stand  was  a  Danish  courier^  who  had 
ooly  arrived  that  morning,  and  was  to  set  out  on  his  return  in 
the  evening.  **  He  appeared  to  me,'*  says  Voltaire,  ^*  overcome 
witli  j'.iy  and  wonder.  He  believed  that  this  nation  was  always 
gay,  iliat  the  women  were  all  beautiful  and  animated,  that 
the  s-ky  of  England  was  always  clear  and  serene,  that  people 
iher*  '  '  f  only  of  pleasiu-e,  and  that  every  day  in  tlic  year 
WM  I  He  went  away  without  being  undeceived.     For 

my  part,  I  was  more  enchanted  even  than  my  Dane/' 

Such  were  Voltaire's  first  hoars  in  England.  Ben  Frank- 
lin was  a  journeyman  printer  in  London  then.  Wluit  more 
likely  tlian  that  he  was  at  Greenwich  that  day?  He  may  have 
V  '        *  *'       -'cv  little  Frenchman  whom  he  was  to  meet 

,  umstances*  fifty-two  years  after.     He  may 

have  been  one  ol  tlio  stout,  well-dressed,  fresli-complexioned 
r)iif  whom  Voltaire  admired  that  day  galloping  about  in  the 
.      .;  for  at  Groenwich  Fair  many  young  follows  rode  who 
trudgiMl  Uio  rest  of  the  year  on  foot. 
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Voltaire  was  not  long  in  learning  that  England  was  not  al- 
ways clad  in  smiles.  He  was  in  London  the  same  erening, 
probably  at  the  house  of  his  friend  Lord  Bolingbrokc,  which 
was  usually  the  place  of  his  abode  in  London,  and  to  wiiich 
his  letters  from  France  were  always  addressed.  He  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  that  fascinatiug  nobleman  four  years  be- 
fore, when  he  was  an  exile  in  France,  and  was  paying  his  court 
to  Madame  de  Yillette,  whom  he  afterwards  married.  Boling- 
broke,  always  a  favorite  with  men  of  letters,  won  the  heart  of 
the  French  poet.  After  spending  a  day  with  him  in  1722, 
Voltaire  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends :  ^^  You  must  share  my  en- 
chantment. I  have  found  in  this  illustrious  Englishman  all 
the  learning  of  his  own  country,  and  all  the  politeness  of  ours. 
I  have  never  heard  our  language  spoken  with  more  energy  and 
exactness.  This  man,  who  has  been  all  his  life  immersed  in 
pleasure  and  business,  has  found  the  means  of  learning  every* 
thing  and  retaining  everything.  He  knows  the  history  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  like  that  of  England.    He  is  as  familiar  with 

Virgil  as  with  Milton Both  he  and  Madame  de  Villette 

were  infinitely  pleased  with  my  poem  (^La  Henriade).  Li  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  approbation,  they  placed  it  above  all  the 
poems  that  have  appeared  in  France ;  but  I  know  how  much  I 
ought  to  abate  of  their  extravagant  applause."  The  next  year 
Bolingbroke  was  permitted  to  return  to  England  and  to  repos- 
sess his  estates.  "  He  will  bo  in  Paris  to-day,"  wrote  Voltaire, 
^^  and  I  shall  have  the  grief  to  bid  him  farewell,  perhaps,  for- 
ever." 

In  1726,  they  had  changed  parts.  Bolingbroke  was  at  home, 
living  in  affluence  and  honor.  Voltaire  was  an  exile,  deprived 
of  his  pensions  and  his  rentes.  Lord  Bolingbroke  made  him 
welcome  at  his  house,  and  obtained  entrance  for  him  to  the 
best  Tory  houses  in  England. 

In  the  course  of  his  first  evening  in  London,  as  Voltaire  re- 
lates in  the  letter  quoted  Above,  he  met  some  ladies  of  fashion. 
He  spoke  to  them  of  the  "  ravishing  spectacle  "  which  he  bad 
witnessed  at  Greenwich,  not  doubting  th^t  they  also  had  wit- 
nessed it,  and  had  formed  part  of  the  gay  assemblage  of  ladies 
galloping  round  the  course.  He  was  a  little  surprised,  bow- 
ever,  to  observe  that  they  had  not  that  air  of  vivacity  which 
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people  usiially  exhibit  who  have  just  returned  from  a  day's 
plmisure,  Oa  the  contrary,  thoy  wore  constrained  and  reserved, 
8ip]»ed  their  tea,  made  a  great  noise  with  their  fans,  talked 
icandal^  played  cards,  or  read  the  newspaper.  At  length,  ono 
of  these  fine  ladies,  "  more  charitable  than  the  rest,"  iufornied 
the  puzzled  foreigner  that  people  of  fashion  never  abased  them* 
selves  so  &r  as  to  attend  miscellaneous  gatherings  like  the  one 
which  had  given  him  so  mucli  delight;  tliat  all  those  pretty 
gir]»Y  clad  in  the  fabrics  of  India,  were  only  servants  and 
▼illagers ;  that  those  handsome  young  men,  so  well  mounted, 
and  eautering  so  gayly  in  the  Park,  were  nothing  but  scholarsi 
lad  apprentices  on  hired  horses-  These  unexpected  state- 
ments he  could  not  believe,  and  he  felt  himself  moved  to  anger 
igainst  the  lady  who  made  them. 

Bent  ou  pursuing  his  investigations  into  the  character  of  this 
strange  people,  he  went  the  next  day  into  the  city,  to  find  thfi 
merchants  and  aldermen  who  had  been  so  cordial  to  him 
his  "  supposed  Olympic  Games."  In  a  coffee-house  which  was 
dirty,  ill^fumished,  badly  served,  and  dimly  lighted,  he 
moei  of  those  gentlemen  who,  on  tlie  afternoon  before,  had 
Jloeti  so  aOkble  and  good4iumored.  Not  a  man  of  them  recog 
i  him.  He  ventured  to  address  a  remark  to  some  of  them«J 
A^oy  cither  made  no  reply  at  all,  or  else  merely  answered' 
yes  or  no*  He  imagined  he  must  have  offended  tliom.  He 
—  \  to  remember  if  he  had  rated  tlie  fabrics  of  Lyons  above 
,i,Lir3,  if  he  had  said  that  the  French  cooks  were  better  than 
the  English,  if  he  had  intimated  that  Paris  was  a  more  agreea- 
ble city  than  Loudon,  if  he  had  hinted  that  time  passed  more 
pleasantly  at  Versailles  than  at  St.  James's,  or  if  he  had  been 
guilty  of  any  otlier  enormity  of  that  kind.  No,  his  conscience 
scquitted  him  of  all  guilt.  At  length,  ^^  with  an  air  of  vivacit 
that  appeared  very  strange  to  them,"  he  took  the  liberty  of 
linking  one  of  them  why  they  were  all  so  melancholy*  The 
■  able  to  **  chaff*'  a  Frenchman  appi^jars  to  have 
I-,:  ,.  .  „.  ,i.,.. nation  into  thb  group  of  silent  Britons.  One 
of  them  replied,  with  a  scowl,  '*  The  wind  is  oast."  At  this 
moment,  one  of  their  friends  came  up,  who  said  with  an  un- 
moved countenance:  *^ Molly  \m»  cut  her  throat  this  morning^ 
liar  lover  found  her  dead  in  her  bedroom  with  a  bloody 
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at  her  side."  The  company,  "  who  all  were  Molly's  friendsy** 
received  this  horrid  intelligence  without  so  much  as  lifting 
their  eyebrows.  One  of  them  merely  asked  what  had  become 
of  the  lover.  ''  He  has  bought  the  razor/?  quietly  remarked 
one  of  the  company. 

The  stranger,  who  seemed  to  take  all  this  seriously  and 
affects  to  relate  it  seriously,  could  not  refrain  from. inquiring 
further  into  such  a  terrible  tragedy.  Appalled  at  once  at  the 
event  and  at  the  indifference  of  the  company,  he  asked  what 
could  have  induced  a  girl,  apparently  fortunate,  to  put  an  end 
to  her  existence  in  so  revolting  a  manner.  They  only  replied, 
that  the  wind  was  east.  Not  being  able  to  pelx^ive  anytlung 
in  common  between  an  east  wind  and  the  suicide  of  a  young 
girl  or  the  melancholy  humor  of  the  merchants,  he  abruptly  left 
the  coffee-house,  and  sought  again  his  fashionable  friends  at 
court.  There,  too,  all  was  sad  ;  and  nobody  could  talk  of  any* 
thing  but  the  east  wind.  He  thought  of  the  Dane  whom  he 
had  met  on  the  stand  at  Greenwich  Fair,  and  was  inclined  to 
laugh  at  the  false  idea  he  was  carrying  home  with  him  of  the 
English  climate ;  but  to  his  astonishment,  he  found  that  the 
climate  was  having  its  effect  upon  himself,  —  he  could  not 
laugh!  Expressing  his  surprise  to  one  of  the  court  physi- 
cians, the  doctor  told  him  not  to  be  astonished  so  soon,  for  in 
the  mouths  of  November  and  March  he  would  have  cause  in- 
deed to  wonder.  Then  people  hanged  themselves  by  dozens ; 
everybody  was  sick  with  low  spirits,  and  a  black  melancholy 
overspread  the  whole  nation  ;  for  in  those  months  the  wind 
blew  most  frequently  from  the  east.  "  This  wind,"  continued 
the  "  chaffing  "  doctor,  "  is  the  bane  of  our  island.  The  very 
animals  suffer  from  it,  and  wear  a  dejected  look.  Men  robust 
enough  to  stand  this  cursed  wind  lose  at  least  their  good-hu- 
mor. Every  one  shows  a  severe  countenance  and  has  a  mind 
dis{)osed  to  desperate  resolutions.  It  was  an  east  wind  that 
cut  off  the  head  of  Charles  I.  and  dethroned  James  U." 
Then,  whis])ering  in  the  ear  of  the  Frenchman,  he  added, 
"  If  you  have  a  favor  to  ask  at  court,  never  ask  it  unless  the 
wind  is  west  or  south." 

It  was  not  alone  the  courtiers  and  the  merchants  who  were 
dbposed  to  amuse  themselves  with  this  inquisitive  foreigner. 
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He  wtis  in  a  boat  one  day  upon  the  Thames,  Ooe  of  the  oars- 
men, seeing  that  he  had  a  Frenchman  for  a  passenc^cr,  began  to 
lK)ast  of  the  sufH}rior  liberty  of  his  country,  and  dechired,  with 
fiQ  oath,  that  he  would  rather  be  a  Thames  boatman  than  a 
French  archl.»ishop.  The  next  day,  Yoltaire  relates,  he  saw  this 
T©ry  man  at  the  window  of  a  prison  stretching  his  hahd  through 
the  bars.  '*  What  do  you  think  now  of  a  French  archbisliop  ?  *' 
cried  Voltaire,  **  Ah,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  *' tite  abominable 
gorernmcnt  we  hare !  They  have  forced  me  away  from  my 
wife  and  children  to  serve  in  a  king's  ship,  and  have  put  me  in 
pHsou  and  chained  my  feet,  for  fear  I  should  run  away  before 
ibe  ship  sails."  A  Frenchman  who  was  with  Voltaire  at  the 
tunc  confessed  that  he  felt  a  malicious  pleasure  in  seeing  that 
the  English,  who  reproached  the  French  with  their  servitude, 
were  as  much  slaves  as  they.  **  I  had  a  sentiment  more 
humane,*'  remarks  Voltaire,  '*  I  was  grieved  that  there  was 
no  more  liberty  on  earth."  Ho  consoled  himself,  also,  with 
obiwrring,  that,  if  the  king  impressed  sailors,  everybody  in 
England  could  speak  and  write  with  sufficient  freedom.  **  I 
have  seen  four  very  learned  treatises  against  the  reality  of  tho 
miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  printed  here  with  impunity,  at  a  tim^ 
when  a  poor  iiookscllcr  was  put  into  the  pillory  for  publishing  a 
muislation  of  La  Rcli^euse  en  Chemise?^  He  thought  it  a 
stmng^  British  inconsistency  that  the  government  should  per- 
mit the  printing  of  heresy  and  punish  the  publication  of  inde- 
cency* A  few  days  after,  he  observed  another  oddity  at  New- 
market. He  was  told  that  tliere  he  would  sec  the  true  Olympic 
Ganif*?*.  He  saw,  indeed,  a  vast  concourse  of  noblemen,  the 
king  and  royal  family,  and  a  *'  prodigious  number  of  the  swift- 
est horses  in  Europe  flying  around  the  course,  ridden  by  little 
portilion  ■■  jackets";  but  he  also  saw  ^^j6ckey8  of  quality 

fettling  :r,  0)0  anotbor,  who  put  into  this  solemnity  more 

of  swindling  than  magnificence."    Ho  evidently  preferred  Green* 
^K*u*\  Fair  to  V   ,  .       ■"    :  r    •,•)§. 

iiie$enovri  he  afterwards  described  witli  so 

much  f^ayety,  were  not  sufficient  at  the  time  to  divert  his  mind 
ttom  the  rcf  **  i  of  the  outrage  \  '     '   'i    had  suffered  in 

Frtnoa.     AiV  iing  a  few  weck^  uid,  ho  returned 

Micreily  to  Paris,  at  tho  imminent  risk  of  a  third  and  more  rig- 
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orous  Bastilling  than  he  had  yet  suffered.  We  know  notbingof 
ibis  perilous  adventure,  except  what  he  relates  of  it  in  a  letter 
to  his  most  intimate  friend,  dated  August  22, 1726.  "  I  confess 
to  you,"  he  wrote,  '^  that  I  have  made  a  little  journey  to  Paris 
recently.  Since  I  did  not  see  you,  you  will  easily  conclude  that 
I  saw  no  one.  I  sought  but  a  single  man,  whom  the  instinct  of 
his  poltroonery  concealed  from  me,  as  if  he  divined  that  I  was 
on  his  track.  At  last,  the  fear  of  discovery  made  me  leave  more 
precipitately  than  I  came."  He  added,  that  he  was  still  uncer- 
tain whether  he  should  return  to  England,  although  in  that 
country  the  arts  were  honored  and  encouraged,  and  merit  made 
the  man.  ^^  It  is  a  country  where  they  think  freely  and  noUy, 
without  servile  fear.  If  I  followed  my  inclination,  it  would  be 
there  that  I  should  settle,  in  the  idea  merely  of  learning  to 
think.  But  I  know  not  yet  if  my  little  fortune,  much  deranged 
by  so  many  journeys,  my  bad  health,  worse  than  ever,  my  taste 
for  the  most  profound  retreat,  will  permit  me  to  encounter  the 
din  of  Whitehall  and  London,  where  I  am  well  recommended, 
and  where  I  shall  be  made  sufficiently  welcome.  Only  two 
things  remain  for  me  to  do  in  my  life :  one  is,  to  risk  it  with 
^onor  as  soon  as  I  can ;  the  other,  to  end  it  in  a  solitude  which 
accords  with  my  way  of  thinking,  with  my  misfortunes,  and  with 
the  knowledge  that  I  have  of  men.  I  give  up  with  all  my  heart 
my  ])€nsions  from  the  king  and  queen,  regretting  only  that  I 
could  not  succeed  in  making  over  a  part  of  them  to  you."  To 
add  to  his  unhappiness,  his  sister  died  at  this  time.  ^^  How 
much  better,"  he  writes,  "  for  my  family  and  for  myself,  if  I 
had  been  taken  away  in  her  stead ! "  The  recent  death  of  his 
father,  too,  involved  him  in  a  troublesome  lawsuit. 

He  returned  to  England  early  in  the  autumn.  Having  litUe 
expectation  of  being  again  permitted  to  reside  in  France,  he 
settled  himself  to  work  with  his  usual  ardor,  as  though  he  in- 
tended to  attempt  a  career  in  England  as  man  of  letters.  His 
first  object,  of  course,  was  to  make  a  complete  conquest  of  the 
Englii>h  language.  He  studied  it,  as  he  remarks,  *'  with  pas- 
sion," both  in  the  works  of  great  authors  and  in  society;  "  con- 
versing freely  with  wighs  and  torys ;  dining  witli  a  bishop,  and 
supping  with  a  Quaker  ;  going  on  Satu];jday  to  the  Synagogue, 
and  on  Sunday  to  St.  Paul's ;  hearing  a  sermon  in  the  morning. 
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and  atietiding  the  play  after  dinner ;  passing  from  the  court  to 
Ihd  ndiango  ;  and,  above  all^  not  taking  offence  at  tlio  cold- 
ness, the  disdainful  and  icy  aspect,  with  which  English  ladies 
teoaiTe  a  stranger,  and  which  some  of  them  never  lay  aside." 
What  success  attended  his  efforts  to  master  the  language^  we 
flhaD  see  in  a  moment. 

The  friendship  of  Bolingbroke  brought  him  at  once  into 
friendly  relations  with  the  literary  circle  of  which  tliat  noble- 
iti  ui  was  the  idol  and  Pojie  thconiameut.  The  affection  enter- 
tained for  Bolingbroke  by  literary  men  was  as  remarkable  as  ; 
the  detestation  in  which  he  was  hold  by  some  of  his  political 
aBSDciates*  Pope  paid  him  tlie  most  stupendous  compliment, 
perhaps,  that  one  mortal  ever  bestowed  upon  another.  "I 
rually  tliiuk/'  said  Pope,  "that  there  is  something  in  that 
jKTcat  man  which  looks  as  if  he  were  placed  hero  by  mistake, 
\V^M'tt  the  comet  appeared  to  us  a  mouth  or  two  ago,  I  had 
^'lile times  an  imagination  that  it  might  possibly  have  come  to 
rjiir  world  to  carry  him  away,  as  a  coach  comes  to  one's  door 
for  other  visitors."  And  when  Pope  was  dying,  Bolingbroke 
hung  jobbing  over  his  chair,  and  said :  "  I  have  known  him 
lhc5^  tliirty  years,  and  value  myself  more  upon  that  man*s  love 

than  ^ "     His  voice  failed  him  and  he  could  utter  no  more. 

Voltaire  was  exceedingly  fond  of  both  these  brilliant  men.  In 
one  of  his  poetical  epistles,  published  in  1726,  ho  speaks  of 
^  ako  as  one  who  possessed  the  doquence  of  Cicero,  the 

j,,...^  .^ity  of  Cato,  the  wit  of  Mcecenas,  and  the  agreeablcness , 
of  Pctrouius.     He  loved  him  living  and  he  defended  him  dead*^ 
Tlvose  sceptical  opinions  of  which,  later  in  life,  he  was  the  most 
coitspieuous  champion  in  Europe,  evidently  took  tlieir  tone,  and 
ihdr  limits  too,  from  those  of  this  English  deist,  and  the  dels- 
licid  party  wlio  frequented  his  house.     He  relates,  however,  but* 
one  trifling  anecdote  of  his  intercourse  with  Lord  Bolingbroke* 
The  conversation  turning  one  day  upon  the  alleged  avarice  of 
tlK»  Pake  of  MiHUuroughjSome  one  appealed  to  Bolingbroke  tOJ 
r«ir,nrjLi  the  allegation,  and  with  the  more  counaence  because^ 
oke  had  been  of  the  party  opposed  to  Marlborough. 
Hi*  r.ply  was,  **He  was  so  great  a  man  that  1  have  forgotten 
hw  faults/* 

We  may  remind  the  reader,  in  pa»nng,  that,  up  to  tliis  time, 
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the  English  deists  had  had  it  all  their  own  way.  Shaftesbury, 
Collins,  Toland,  Chabb,  Mandeville,  had  as  yet  found  no 
opponents  who  could  cope  with  them.  Paley  and  Butler  hid 
not  entered  the  lists.  WoUaston's  puny  effort  tempted  even 
the  young  Franklin  to  try  his  hand  at  refuting  the  work  which 
he  was  setting  in  type.  Deism  was  in  fashion.  Voltaire 
probably  met  scarcely  a  man  in  England  whose  intellect  he 
respected,  who  was  not  either  a  deist  or  a  Churchman  of  the 
Swift  and  Young  species,  —  that  is.  Churchmen  to  whom  the 
Church  was  a  profession  merely,  —  a  source  of  income  and 
honors.  ^ 

Of  the  authors  then  flourishing  in  London,  the  one  whom 
Voltaire  rated  highest  was  Pope,  who  was  then  thirty-eight 
years  of  age.  Pope's  mere  mastery  of  the  art  of  rhyming 
would  have  sufficed  to  attract  the  regard  of  a  man  who  had 
written  only  in  rhyme,  and  who  thought  that  there  wbs  no  true 
poetry  without  rhyme.  It  appears  that  upon  this  vexed  ques- 
tion of  rhyme  Pope  and  Voltaire  were  of  the  same  opinion. 
He  tells  us  that  he  asked  Pope  one  day  why  Milton  had  not 
written  Paradise  Lost  in  rhyme.  ^^  Because  ho  could  not," 
answered  Pope.  This  does  not  accord  with  the  experience  of 
Pope's  successor  in  Homeric  translation.  Cowper  says,  that  to 
rhyme  in  English  demands  "no  great  exercise  of  ingenuity"; 
and  that  he  has  frequently  written  more  lines  in  a  day  "  with 
tags  to  them  "  than  he  ever  could  without. 

Voltaire  and  Pope  were  in  accord  upon  subjects  of  more 
importance  than  the  construction  of  poems.  The  vein  of 
moralizing  that  runs  through  many  of  Pope's  productions  was 
peculiarly  pleasing  to  Voltaire,  who  constantly  insists  that  a 
poem  should  do  something  more  than  amuse.  Pope  had  not 
yet  WTitten  the  Essay  on  Man,  nor  the  Universal  Prayer ;  but 
his  conversation  was  much  in  the  spirit  of  those  works,  which 
Voltaire  regarded  as  among  the  masterpieces  of  English  lit- 
erature, and^ which  by  and  by  he  caused  to  be  translated  into 
French.  Goldsmith  reports,  that ''  Mr.  Voltaire  has  often  told 
his  friends  that  he  never  observed  in  himself  such  a  succession 
of  opposite  passions  as  he  experienced  upon  his  first  interview 
with  Mr.  Pope.  When  he  first  entered  the  room  and  perceived 
our  poor  melancholy  English  poet,  naturally  deformed  and 
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irasted  as  he  was  with  sickness  and  study,  he  could  not  help  j 
ragarding  hitu  with  the  utmost  comjjassion.  But  when  Pope 
began  to  speak  and  to  reason  upon  moral  obligations,  and  dres3 
the  inoft  delicato  sentiments  in  the  most  charming  diction, 
Voltaire's  pity  began  to  bo  changed  into  admiration^  and  at 
last  even  into  envy.  It  is  not  uncommon  with  him  to  assert, 
that  no  man  eyer  pleased  him  so  much  in  serious  conversation^ 
nor  any  whose  sentiments  mended  so  much  upon  recollection." 
It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1726  that  Pope  was  overturned,  as 
he  was  returning  to  London,  in  Lord  Bolingbroke*s  coach,  from 
that  nobleman's  country-house.  The  poet  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  drowning  in  the  stream  into  which  he  was  thrown,  and 
lura  of  his  fingers  were  cut  with  the  glass  of  the  coach  window. 
TliiT.  accident  elicited  from  Voltaire  the  first  specimen  of  his 
I  lish  that  has  been  preserved.  He  had  then  resided  in 
I  1  four  months,  since  he  had  spent  two  months  in  his 

bijL:!  L  -isit  to  Prance.     The  following  is  his  letter  of  condo- 
lence to  Pope: — 

**  Sir  :  —  I  hear  this  moment  of  yonr  sad  adventnre :  the  water  you 
fell  into  was  not  Hippocrene's  water;  otherwise  it  would  have  sup- 
ported you :  indeed,  I  am  concerned  beyond  exprci^sion  for  the  dangt^ 
jmk  have  been  in,  and  more  for  your  wounds.     Is  it  possiblet  that  thot^e  i 
ftng^n  which  have  written  '  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,*  the  *  Criticism/ 
and  which  have  «o  becomingly  dreased  Homer  in  an  English  coat^ 
fthoakl  have  been  so  barharously  treated  ?     Let  the  hand  of  Dennis  or 
ei  your  poctastars  he  cut  off.  —  youra  is  i*acred.     I  hope,  sir,  yoa  am  | 
DOW  perfectly  recovered.     Really,  your  accident  concerns  me  as  muck  j 
an  all  thr^  ilisaatirrs  of  a  master  ought  to  afft^ct  his  scholar*     I  am  sin* 
cmiy^  air,  with  the  admiration  which  you  desenre, 

^  Your  most  humble  senranl, 

•*  VOLTJLIRB, 
"III  wy  Lard  Bolifijjbrokc*ii  Honte,  J 

FMMf,  At  Dooo,  Nov.  16,  1726/'  i 

Br,  Croly,  the  editor  of  Pope's  works,  thinks  this  a  "stiff 
ind  fchuoUboy  epistle/'  It  seems  to  us,  however,  pretty  well 
dooi!  far  a  man  who  had  lived  no  longer  in  England.  In  this 
cotineoiion^  the  reader  may  not  bo  displeased  to  see  anotljer 
0pOGsmen  of  Voltaire's  English,  written  in  March,  1727.  He 
began  tlko  letter  in  French,  to  one  of  his  friends  in  Paris,  bat 
BOon  broke  into  Eng^sh  as  follows:  —  ■ 

vou  c.  —  KO.  207*  U  I 
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**  It  was  indeed  a  very  hard  task  formed  to  find  that  damned  book 
which,  under  the  title  of  ^  Improvement  of  Human  Reason  '  ^  (a  tran*- 
lation  from  the  Arabic),  ^is  an  example  of  nonsense  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  which  besides  is  a  tedious  nonsense,  and  consequentlj 
▼erj  distasteful  to  the  French  nation,  that  detests  madness  itself,  when 
madness  is  languishing  and  fiat  The  book  is  scarce,  because  it  is  bad, 
it  being  the  fate  of  all  wretched  books  never  to  be  printed  again.  So 
I  spent  almost  a  fortnight  in  the  search  of  it,  till  at  last  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  find  it. 

^I  hope  you  will  not  read  it  throughout,  that  spiritless  nonsense  ro- 
mance, though  indeed  you  deserve  to  read  it,  to  do  penance  for  the 
trouble  you  gave  me  to  inquire  af^er  it,  for  the  tiresome  perusal  I  made 
of  some  parts  of  this  whimsical,  stupid  performance,  and  for  joor  cre- 
dulity in  believing  those  who  gave  you  so  great  an  idea  of  so  mean  a 
thing. 

*'  You  will  find  in  the  same  parcel  the  second  volume  of  M.  Gulliver, 
which  (by  the  by  I  don't  advise  you  to  translate)  strikes  at  the  first* 
(L  e.  the  first  volume) ;  ^'  the  other  is  overstrained.  The  reader's 
imagination  is  pleased  and  charmingly  entertained  by  the  new  prospect 
of  the  lands  which  Gulliver  discovers  to  him ;  but  that  continued  series 
of  new  fangles,  follies,  of  fairy  tales,  of  wild  inventions,  pall  at  last  up- 
on our  taste.  Nothing  unnatural  may  please  long ;  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  commonly  the  second  parts  of  romances  are  so  insipid. 

"  Farewell ;  my  services  to  those  who  remember  me ;  but  I  hope  I 
am  quite  forgot  here  "  [there  ?].  —  Lettret  In4dite$y  Vol  I.  p.  35. 

The  errors  in  this  hasty  familiar  letter  cannot  conceal  from 
us  that  Voltaire  had  caught  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  language 
at  this  time,  and  was  not  far  from  being  able  to  write  in  it 
with  correctness. 

Dean  Swift  was  then  in  the  highest  repute.  Voltaire  was 
much  in  his  company  in  London,  and  it  was  he  who  suggested 
the  translation  of  Gulliver  into  French.  Swift  befriended  the 
stranger  in  various  ways,  and  corresponded  with  him  from  Ire- 
land. When  the  Dean  proposed  visiting  France  in  1727,  Vol- 
taire gave  him  letters  to  his  friends,  and  advised  them  of  the 
coming  of  "  the  English  Rabelais." 

There  was  another  member  of  the  Pope  circle,  then  unknown 
to  fame,  with  whom  Voltaire  contracted  the  most  valuable  and 
the  most  lasting  of  his  English  friendships.  This  was  Everard 
Falkener,  a  Turkey  merchant,  who  lived,  at  Wandsworth,  five 
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miles  from  London,  wliere^  in  an  elegant  home  proTided  with  a 
ljbrar}%  he  entertained  men  of  letters  with  generous  hospitality. 
Falkener  in  later  years,  partly  through  Bolingbroke's  influ- 
ence, became  the  English  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  where 
ho  scrred  many  years  with  such  ability  as  to  receive  the  honor 
of  knighthood.  He  was  afterwards  variously  employed  in  pub- 
lic life,  —  much  to  Voltaire's  delight,  who  thought  it  glorious 
to  England  that  a  merchant  should  be  chosen  for  oiSces  to 
which  in  France  none  but  nobles  could  pretend.  At  the  abode 
of  Falkener  at  Wandsworth,  Voltaire  resided  for  more  than  a 
year,  laboring  assiduously  at  his  vocation,  and  conversing  with 
Ills  ho»t  upon  Horace  and  VirgiL  There  he  wrote  his  play  of 
"  Brutus'*  in  the  English  language,  his  "  History  of  Charles i 
XII.,"  and  his  Essays  upon  Epic  Poetry  and  upon  the  Civil 
Wars  of  France ;  and  there,  too,  were  written  most  of  those 
Letters  upon  the  English  which,  a  few  years  later,  made  soj 
much  noise  in  the  world,  and  brought  upon  tlie  author  newl 
persecutions.  For  thirty-five  years  he  remained  the  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Sir  Everard  Falkener,  writing  to  him 
always  in  the  English  language.  Their  friendship  extended 
cYeo  to  the  next  generation ;  for  two  sons  of  Falkener  visited 
Yoltalro  at  Ferney,  long  after  their  father's  death,  and  wer 
royally  entertained  there*  Placing  one  of  them  at  his  right 
and  tl\Q  other  at  liis  left  at  the  table,  the  aged  poet  exclaimed : 
•  "^       ^ieu!     How  happy  I  am  to  find  myself  between  two 

ire  relates  that  he  called  upon  Congreve  to  pay  his 
lie  man  then  esteemed  the  first  of  living  English. 
Congreve  affected  to  disregard  his  own  celcbrityl 
aji  ati  author,  and  said  that  ho  desired  only  to  be  considered  in 
tlie  light  of  a  gentleman.     Voltaire,  who  was  always  a  stickler  J 
for  the  dignity  of  the  profession  of  a  man  of  letters,  was  so' 
much  offended  at  tliis  ridiculous  vanity,  that  he  almost  lost 
hb  politeness.    '*  If  you  had  only  been  a  gentleman/'  said  he, 
*♦  I  sliOttld  never  have  come  to  see  you." 

Toltaire,  meanwhile,  had  a  business  enterprise  on  bis  hands. 
**  He  knew  by  intuition/*  as  Buhver  has  recently  remarkc 
**  tliat  a  man  who  would  raise  himself  into  a  Power  should 
gin  by  fiecuring  a  [lecuniary  independence.*'     At  every  poric 
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of  his  life  he  looked  well  to  his  moneys  and  his  nsances.  He 
probably  learned  the  art  of  managing  money  from  his  crab- 
bed  old  father,  who,  it  is  said,  made  his  fortune  as  a  moneys 
lender,  and  with  that  fortune  bought  the  offices  which  gare 
him  consideration.  Deprired  of  his  pensions,  and  collecting 
with  difficulty  the  revenue  of  his  property  in  France,  whidi 
was  already  considerable,  he  was  busy  in  England  with  pre- 
paring to  publish,  by  subscription,  an  edition  of  La  Henriade 
in  French.  French  was  then  the  language  of  the  English 
court.  A  company  of  French  comedians  usually  played  in 
London  during  a  part  of  the  season.  Every  man  of  rank  was 
supposed  to  speak  French,  of  course,  and  every  one  who  ex- 
pected court  favor  necessarily  knew  the  language  in  which 
court  favor  was  solicited. 

It  has  been  hitherto  regarded  as  a  mystery,  how  it  was  tiiat 
Voltaire  succeeded  so  wonderfully  in  an  enterprise  which  at 
first  wore  so  unpromising  an  appearance  that  no  bookseller 
would  undertake  it.  The  names  of  the  king  and  queen  figured 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  subscribers,  which  embraced  those  of 
a  vast  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  The  price  of  sub- 
scription was  a  guinea,  and  the  number  of  subscribers  is 
reported  to  have  been  three  thousand,  yielding  the  poet  a 
profit  of  two  thousand  pounds !  The  mystery,  however,  disap- 
pears when  we  look  closely  into  the  facts.  The  friendship  of 
Bolingbroke  procured  him  a  most  favorable  introduction  to 
two  powerful  classes,  namely,  men  of  letters  and  the  old  Tory 
party ;  of  both  of  whom  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  a  champion  and 
a  favorite.  But  this  was  not  all.  A  letter  now  lying  before 
us  shows  that  a  way  of  access  was  opened  for  him  to  Whig 
circles,  and  even  to  the  chiefs  of  that  party,  then  all-powerful 
at  court  and  in  Parliament.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  Prime 
Minister,  Horace  Walpole  (brother  of  Sir  Robert  and  uncle  of 
the  Horace  Walpole  of  Strawberry  Hill)  was  the  English 
Minister  at  the  French  court.  Three  weeks  after  the  depart- 
ure of  Voltaire  from  the  Bastille,  we  find  this  Horace  Walpole 
writing  in  his  behalf  to  Bubb  Dodington,  and  writing,  too,  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs. 
Thus,  a  minister  of  the  very  government  that  had  banished 
him  was  interested  in  his  prosperity,  and  took  measures  to  pro- 
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itf — a  minister,  too,  that  owed  his  place  to  his  friendship 
f«*r  *'  *  Hid,  and  whom  the  Walpoles  were  especially  solicitous 
t*'  ^  _  If  our  readers  will  turn  to  the  diplomatic  memoirs 
of  that  time,  they  wiU  perceive  that  a  recommendation  from 
the  Count  de  Morvitle  was  the  very  last  thing  in  the  world,  just 
then,  that  a  Walpole  would  have  disregarded.  The  following 
wus  the  letter  of  the  English  plenipotentiary  to  Dodington. 

"  Pakis,  May  J9,  1726. 
•^  D£AK  Sir: — Mr.  Voltaire,  a  French  poet,  who  has  wrote  steveral 
pieces  with  great  success  here,  being  gone  for  England  in  order  to 
priiil  by  stibscription  an  excellent  poem,  called  Henry  IV.,  which,  on 
•OCOUDi  of  some  bold  strokes  in  it  against  persecution  and  the  prie^ 
caooot  lie  printed  here  ;  M.  de  Morville,  the  Miecenaa,  or,  I  may  tmly 
iayj  the  Bodington  here,  for  the  encouragement  of  wit  and  learning, 
hat  earnestly  recommended  it  to  me  to  use  my  credit  and  interest  for 
pTDitioting  this  subscription  among  my  friends;  on  which  account,  as 
well  as  for  the  gake  of  merit,  I  thought  I  could  apply  myself  nowhere 
iDore  properly  than  to  you ;  and  I  hope  i\m  will  answer  the  particular 
▼lew  and  interest  which  I  have  in  it  myself*  which  b  to  renew  a  ooi^ 
reB|iaQdence  so  agreeable  to  me  ^  who  am,  with  the  greatest  truth  and 
ftfibctloDi  dr^ 

^  Yoitr  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

•*H.  Waxfolsu" 

This  letter  had  the  effect  intended.  It  was  tt  Hr«  Doding^ 
ton^*^^  seat  in  Dorsetshire  that  Voltaire  became  intimate  with 
_young,  afterwaxds  the  author  of  the  **  Night  Thoughts/'  and 
Iready  a  poet  of  considerable  celebrity.  The  anecdote  which 
councct^  tlte  names  of  Young  and  Voltaire  is  familiar  to  many 
of  our  readers.  The  French  poet,  it  is  said,  objected  to  Mil- 
lon%  personification  of  Sin  and  Death,  when  Dr.  Young  is 
reportod  to  have  addressed  him  thus :  — 


**ThomLrteo  ^^ 
At  once  we  li 


and  thin, 
>Uf  Death,  and  Sia.*' 


Or^  fti  oUiers  have  it, 

*«Tliat  thou  ihx^If  art  Mlltoc't  Death  and  Sm." 

* 

ir  Dr.  Yonug  waa  guilty  of  such  a  couplet  upon  a  stranger,  it 
muBt  have  iKscn  in  jest,  over  Dodington 's  **  flowing  Burgundy"; 
fur  a  few  years  later  we  find  him  dedicating  a  poem  to  Vol- 
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taire,  in  complimentary  yerse,  styling  him  his  ^^  patron,"  and 
alluding  to  his  many  triumphs  in  prose  and  verse.  He  speaks 
of  having  soothed  him  with  ^^ gentle  rhymes"  on  Dorset 
Downs,  when  Milton's  Death  and  Sin  provoked  his  rage,  and 
recalls  himself  to  Voltaire  as  one 

"  Who  half  inclined  thee  to  confess, 
Nor  could  thy  modesty  do  leas, 
That  Milton's  blindness  lay  not  in  his  song." 

Having  access  to  the  most  influential  circles  in  Eingland, 
both  literary  and  political,  Voltaire  was  not  the  man  to  abstain 
from  making  the  most  of  his  opportunities.  He  appears  to 
have  conducted  his  publishing  enterprise  himself.  Certain  it 
is  that  he  personally  solicited  his  friends  to  use  their  influence 
in  procuring  subscriptions.  "May  I  beg  you,"  he  writes  to 
Dean  Swift,  enclosing  the  advertisement,  "  to  use  your  influ- 
ence in  Ireland  to  procure  some  subscribers  for  La  Henriade^ 
which  is  finished,  and  which,  for  want  of  a  little  aid,  has  not 
yet  appeared.  The  subscription  is  only  one  guinea,  payaUe 
in  advance."     Swift  did  procure  subscribers  in  Ireland. 

Besides  Voltaire's  "  pushing,"  the  poem  had  the  advantage 
of  containing  much  that  was  calculated  to  please  the  English 
taste  of  that  day.  Copies  of  the  Dutch  edition  were  in  circu- 
lation in  England.  Queen  Elizabeth  figures  in  it.  England  is 
always  alluded  to,  as  in  all  the  works  of  Voltaire,  with  respect. 
And  there  were  very  many  passages  that  appealed  to  the  Prot- 
estant feeling  of  a  country  that  had  only  twenty-eight  years 
before  dethroned  a  king  because  he  was  a  Catholic. 

Now,  in  two  senses  of  the  word.  La  Henriade  may  be  called 
an  orthodox  production.  The  poet  employs  the  macliinery,  the 
supernatural  effects  and  persons,  the  episodes  and  illustrations, 
as  by  Homer  and  Virgil  established.  Superstition,  Fanati- 
cism, Discord,  Love,  appear  as  persons,  retarding,  accelerat- 
i^g)  guiding  the  action  of  the  poem.  St.  Louis,  also,  father 
of  the  Bourbons,  plays  a  decisive  part.  The  reader  is  con- 
ducted to  heaven  and  to  hell,  and  is  permitted  even  to  look 
upon  the  eternal  throne  of  God.  Similes  in  the  stylo  of 
Homer,  imitated  by  all  epic  poets,  continually  occur;  and 
prophetical  views  of  tlie  future,  in  the  manner  of  Virgil  and 
Dante,  give  Voltaure  an  opportunity  of  introducing  characters 
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Imng  in  his  own  time.  Besides  this  poetic  orthodoxy,  there 
IS  an  evident  atterapt  tliroughout  to  propittato  the  musters  of 
Franco  by  an  orthodoxy  of  opinion.  TJie  poet  speaks  of  his 
Protestant  hero  as  "a  supporter  of  the  party  of  error*';  and 
concludes  his  poem  by  converting  him  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
causing  him  evon  to  discern  a  God  under  the  guise  of  bread, ^ — 
**  the  living  sustenance  of  his  elect/*  The  descriptions  of  God, 
,*ikiid  of  his  dwelling-plaeo,  are  not  such  as  a  Catholic  would 
pprove.  At  the  same  timOj  Voltaire  does  not  forget  that  ho 
lives  under  an  absolute  king,  and  that  Paris  has  a  Bastille. 
"  He  who  dies  for  his  king»  dies  always  with  glory,"  is  one  of 
bis  lines ;  and  in  another  ho  tells  his  countrymen  that  the 
crimes  committed  by  their  ancestors  wiU  not  involve  ihetUj  "for 
your  love  for  your  kings  has  made  reparation  for  them  all.'* 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  framework  and  veil  of  orthodoxy, 
the  essential  spirit  of  the  poem  is  modern  and  Protestant.  It  is 
&0  ** Heavenly  Muse"  whom  its  opening  lines  invoke, but  "Au- 
gust Truth."  While  denouncing  persecution  for  opinion's  sake, 
tlie  poet  declares  that  Catholics  and  Protestants,  as  parties,  are 
equally  cruel  and  false.  The  massacre  of  St,  Bartholomew  is 
related  with  eloquence  and  pathos,  as  an  English  Protestant  of 
that  day  would  have  had  it  related.  As  a  climax  of  horror,  tho 
poet  says  that  the  murderers  were  urged  on  by  the  voice  of 
*^*  sanguinary  priests,  who  invoked  the  Lord  while  slaughtering 
their  brethren,  and  dared,  with  arms  wet  with  the  blood  of  in* 
nocence,  to  offer  to  God  that  execrable  incense/*  Papal  Rome 
is  represented  as  "  inflexible  to  the  vanquished,  complaisant  ta 
tlic  conqueror."  Tho  hero  of  the  poem  observes,  that  "a  great 
man  ought  not  to  dread  the  thunders  of  Rome,  and  that  Rome 
md  Geneva  arc  equally  indifferent  to  him."  The  decline  of 
tlte  Church  from  its  original  purity,  tho  pride,  the  arrogance, 
lite  fices  of  the  Papal  hierarchy,  are  treated  in  a  manner  which 
voitid  not  have  displeased  Luther ;  while  true  Religion  is  de* 
scribed  in  Ian-  '  :it  Wesley  and  Watts  would  have  enjoyed. 

**  Far  from  rh  tatry  of  Rome,  from  worldly  j>omp,  from 

temples  conifecrated  to  human  vanity,  whose  splendid  decora- 
tiotis  impOM)  upon  the  universe^  humble  Religion  hides  herself 
in  deserts.  There  lives  she  with  Ood  in  peace  profound,  while 
her  name,  profaned  in  the  world,  is  ttie  holy  pretext  of  the  fury 
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of  tjrantSy  a  blind  for  the  people,  the  contempt  of  the  greti. 
To  suffer  is  her  destiny ;  to  bless,  her  portion.  She  prays  in 
secret  for  the  ingrate  who  outrages  her.  Without  ornameot, 
without  art,  beautiful  in  her  own  charms,  her  modest  loveliness 
remains  forever  hidden  from  the  false,  importunate  crowd  who 
run  to  her  altars  to  worship  Fortune."  In  hell,  too,  the  reader 
finds  many  kings  undergoing  punishment  for  the  wrongs  whi(^ 
they  committed  and  the  wrongs  which  they,  did  not  avenge. 
Tliere  also  are  ministers  who  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  the 
honors  due  to  virtue,  and  the  justice  due  to  all  men.  The 
Inquisition  is  heartily  denounced,  and  the  Bastille  is  spoken  of 
as  ^^  that  frightful  castle,  palace  of  vengeance,  which  often  con- 
fines crime  and  innocence." 

Tlie  most  careless  reader  of  La  Henriade  perceives  or  suspects 
that  the  passages  which  conform  to  the  orthodoxy  of  France 
were  dictated  by  policy  ;  while  the  heart  of  the  poet  is  in  those 
which  denounce  tyranny,  fanaticism,  superstition,  intolerance, 
and  cruelty.  Compared  with  the  great  epics  of  Homer,  Virgil, 
Dante,  Tasso,  and  Milton,  La  Henriade  is  a  slight  work  in- 
deed. Its  departures  from  historic  truth  are  of  themselves 
fatal  to  its  efiect  upon  a  modem  reader ;  who,  at  the  same 
time,  finds  something  almost  ludicrous  in  the  hero  relating  the 
civil  wars  of  France  to  Queen  Elizabeth  precisely  in  the  tone 
of  -^neas  recounting  to  Dido  the  fall  of  Troy.  It  is  like  clotli- 
ing  the  statue  of  a  member  of  Congress  in  the  costume  of  a 
Roman  Senator.  Nevertheless,  La  Henriade  is  a  brilliant, 
flashing,  stirring  production.  It  contains  several  passages  that 
approach  the  higlicst  excellence,  and  se^veral  lines  that  reach  it. 
K  Voltaire  could  only  have  forgotten  his  Virgil,  discarded  the 
supernatural,  and  relied  only  on  rational  means  of  exciting 
interest,  he  might  have  produced  a  work  which  otlier  nations 
beside  the  French  would  still  read  with  satisfaction  as  well  as 
pleasure.  As  it  is,  we  can  only  regard  it  as  the  supreme  effort 
of  tliat  stage  of  mental  culture  which  we  call  the  Sophomoric; 
though  for  ten  years  longer  Voltaire  continued  to  call  it  *•  the 
leas^t  bad  of  his  works." 

Voltaire  dedicated  the  English  edition  of  his  poem  to  Queen 
Caroline,  consort  of  George  II.,  a  princess  who  paid  some 
honor  to  literature.     His  dedicatory  epistle  was  written  in  the 
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Bngliiili  language.    We  bolteve  it  has  neTer  been  printed  in 
America 

••To   THK  QD££K« 

**  Madam  : — It  was  the  fute  of  Hetir)r  the  Fourth  to  be  protected  by 
an  English  qaeen*  He  was  as^Inted  bj  the  great  Elizabeth^  who  waa 
ia  her  iige  the  glory  ot  her  sex-  By  ^vhom  can  his  memory  be  so  well 
protected  as  by  her  who  reBembled  so  much  Elizabeth  in  her  personal 
▼tFtoes? 

**  Your  Majesty  will  find  in  this  book  bold,  impartia]  truths ;  morality 
omiAincd  with  superdtilion ;  a  spirit  of  liberty,  equally  abhorrent  of 
rebellion  and  of  tyranny ;  the  rights  of  kingj  always  asderLed»  and  thoise 
of  lo&nktnd  never  laid  aside. 

**The  Mime  spirit  in  which  it  is  written  gave  me  the  con6ilenc€  to 
offer  it  to  the  virtuous  consort  of  a  king  wbo^  among  so  many  crowned 
beads,  enjoys  almost  the  inestimable  honor  of  ruling  a  tv^^  nation ;  a 
king  who  makes  his  power  consist  in  being  beloved,  and  \m  glory  in 
being  juKt 

**  Our  Deseartesy  who  was  the  greatest  philosopher  in  Europe  before 
filr  I^aac  Kewton  appeared,  dedicated  hti^  Principles  to  the  celebrated 
Pfincesii  Palatine  Elizsibeth  ;  not,  said  be,  because  she  was  a  princess 
(for  true  philosophers  respect  princes  and  never  flatter  them) ;  but  be* 
Cftuse  of  all  bis  readers  ghe  understood  him  the  best,  and  loved  truth  the 
motit 

**  I  beg  leave,  Madam,  (without  comparing  mygelf  to  Descartes,)  to 
dedkcalc  The  Henriade  to  your  Majesty  upon  the  like  account,  not  only 
as  llie  prutectre^s  of  all  artd  and  sciences,  but  as  the  best  judge  of  them, 

**  I  am,  with  that  profound  respect  which  is  due  to  the  greatest  virtue 
as  well  as  the  highest  rank,  may  it  plea^^e  your  Majesty,  your  Majesty^s 
mchfit  liuinbkv  m(^t  dutifuU  and  most  obliged  servant, 

**  VOLTAIKB,** 

Readers  familiar  with  the  dedicatory  epistle$  of  that  time 
wiU  admit  tliat  this  one  is  less  oxtravagautly  fubomo  thau  was 
tlicti  u^ual.  It  has  also  the  advat^tago  of  coutaining  an  idea 
or  two.  Goldsmith  iuforma  us  that  the  quceu  acknowlodgod 
n     '  f  the  poet  by  sending  hiin  her  miniature  *^  worth 

tv  >:uirieas.'*     But  as  Valtiiiro  dues  not  mention  the 

circumHtauce  la  any  of  his  existing  letters,  and  aa  he  was  not 
to  omit  ii  iiig  it  if  it  had  occurred,  wc  must  ro- 

loorc  th  lTuI.     Of  the  roccption  of  La  Henri- 

ade by  Uie  English  public,  we  ouly  know  one  fact;  within  four 
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years  of  the  appearance  of  Voltaire's  edition,  the  poem  wit 
translated  into  English  verse  and  published  in  London.  It  had 
already  appeared  in  Grerman,  and  erelong  found  an  Italian 
and  a  Spanish  translator. 

Voltaire  presented  himself  as  an  Englbh  author  daring  his 
residence  in  England.  He  published  a  volume  in  the  English 
language  in  December,  1727,  of  which  the  following  wras  the 
title,  as  given  in  a  London  monthly  mi^azine :  — 

**  An  Essay  upon  the  Civil  Wars  of  France,  extracted  from  cnriooi 
Manuscripts.  And,  also,  upon  the  Epic  Poems  of  the  European  Na- 
tions, from  Homer  down  to  Milton.  By  Mr.  de  Voltaire.  Londoo. 
Printed  by  Samuel  Fallasson,  and  sold  by  the  Booksellers  of  Loodoo 
and  Westminster.     1727.     In  8vo.     pagg.  ISO.** 

We  know  of  no  co{>y  of  this  work  in  America ;  and  in  the 
works  of  Voltaire  the  Essays  appear  in  French.  The  editor  of 
the  magazine,  unfortunately,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  criti- 
cise the  volume.  He  merely  remarks,  "  These  two  Essays  de- 
serve to  bo  read  by  all  the  curious."  Spence  informs  us  that 
Dr.  Young  corrected  one  of  them.  Tlio  Doctor,  ho  observes, 
set  honestly  to  work  and  marked  the  passages  that  were  most 
faulty ;  "  and  when  he  went  to  explain  himself  about  them, 
Voltaire  could  not  avoid  bursting  out  laugliing  in  his  face." 
In  sending  a  copy  of  his  work  to  Dean  Swift,  Voltaire  indulges 
in  tlic  strain  of  extravagant  compliment  which  disfigures  so 
many  of  his  letters :  "  Have  some  indulgence  for  one  of  your 
admirers,  who  owes  it  to  your  writings  to  have  carried  his 
fondness  for  your  language  to  the  point  of  having  the  rashness 
to  write  in  English." 

It  is  in  his  character  of  observer,  however,  that  Voltaire 
chiefly  interests  us  during  his  stay  in  England.  We  have  said 
enough  to  show  tliat  he  knew  the  language  sufficiently  well  to 
appreciate  English  authors,  and  that  lie  had  access  to  circles 
which  enabled  him  to  study  the  national  character.  Let  us  see 
what  it  was  that  ho  observed  in  England,  what  he  studied, 
what  impressions  were  made  upon  him.  With  regard  to  the 
objects  of  his  inquiry  we  can  justly  give  him  the  praise  of  being 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  travellers ;  for,  besides  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  it  was  its  religion,  its  institutions,  it 
learning,  its  poetry,  its  drama,  that  ho  studied. 
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In  nil  these^  and  above  them  alU  ho  loved  the  freedam  that 
thd  people  enjoyed,  —  **  the  noble  liberty  of  thinking/*  which 
tio  deemed  tlic  cause  of  wliatever  he  found  in  any  of  them  that 
was  excellent.  This  freedom,  too,  he  regarded  as  the  reason 
why  the  diflferent  religious  sects  lived  together  in  harmony. 
*'  Enter  the  London  Exchange,"  he  remarks  in  one  of  his  Let- 
ters upon  the  English,  "a  place  more  respectable  than  many 
courts.  There  you  see  the  representatives  of  all  nations  as- 
sembled for  a  useful  purpose.  There  the  Jew,  the  Mahome- 
tan, and  the  Christian  treat  one  another  as  if  they  were  of  the 
same  religion,  and  give  the  name  of  infidel  only  to  bankrupts. 
There  the  Presbyterian  trusts  the  Anabaptist,  and  the  Church- 
of^England  man  takes  the  word  of  a  Quaker.  On  leaving 
tills  peaceful  and  free  assembly,  some  go  to  the  Synagogue, 
others  go  to  drink  ;  this  man  proceeds  to  bo  baptized  in  a  great 
tub  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
that  man  circumcises  his  son,  and  causes  to  be  muttered  over 
the  cliild  Hebrew  words  which  are  quite  unintelligible  to  him; 
others  go  to  their  churches  to  await  the  inspiration  of  God 
with  their  hats  on :  all  are  content.  If  there  was  in  England 
but  one  religion,  its  despotic  sway  were  to  be  feared ;  if  tbera 
were  but  two,  they  would  cut  one  another*s  throats;  but  aa 
there  are  thirty,  they  live  in  peace  and  are  happy/* 

The  Quakers,  who  were  still  a  novelty  in  England  toforeign- 
erSi  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  this  most  unquaker- 
like  of  men.  Believing,  as  he  says,  that  Uie  doctrines  and 
history  of  so  extraordinary  a  people  merited  the  study  of  an  in- 
telligent man,  ho  sought  the  society  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
Quakers  in  England,  a  retired  merchant,  who  lived  in  a  cot- 
tage near  London,  "  well  built  and  adorned  only  with  its  own 
neatness.'^     The  curious  stranger  visited  him  in  his  retreat. 


BT' 


"Tliti  Quftkcr  was  an  old  man  of  fresh  complotion^  who  had  never 
xick,  l)ccausc  he  nlwuys  bid  been  cdntinent  utid  U^inperate.  In 
ijr  life  I  have  never  seen  a  presence  more  noble  nor  more  engaging 
thun  hiis*  He  wtw  dressed,  like  Jill  iho.se  of  hii  pei-sua^rotit  in  a  cont 
wilhotrl  j«!iiit4  at  the  sides,  or  buttons  on  tim  pockets  and  ijleeve^  and 
won;  a  brond-hrimmcd  hat  like  those  of  our  eccleaiastic^  He  re> 
eeivfd  me  with  Ku  Imt  on,  nnd  ndvancrd  toward*  me  without  mtk- 
ing  tlie  Insl  tneliuation  of  hiB  body ;  hut  ihcro  was  moru  poUleoaiB 
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in  the  open  and  humane  expression  of  his  ooontenanoe  than  that 
is  in  the  custom  of  drawing  one  leg  behind  the  other,  and  in  tbt 
of  carrying  in  the  hand  what  was  made  to  eoTer  the  head.  *  Frieoi' 
said  he  to  me, '  I  see  that  thou  art  a  stranger;  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  lo 
thee,  thou  hast  onlj  to  speak.'  ^  Sir,'  said  I  to  him,  witli  a  bow  and  t 
step  forward,  according  to  our  custom, '  I  flatter  myself  that  my  reaioa- 
ablc  curiosity  will  not  displease  you,  and  that  you  will  be  willing  to  do 
me  the  honor  to  instruct  me  in  your  religion.'  ^  The  people  <^  thj 
country,'  he  replied, '  make  too  mahy  compliments  and  bows ;  bat  I 
have  never  before  seen  one  of  them  who  had  the  same  curiosity  ai 
thou.  Come  in  and  take  dinner  with  me.'  I  still  kept  pajring  him  bad 
compliments,  because  a  man  cannot  all  at  onoe  lay  aside  hia  habits ;  and, 
after  a  wholesome  and  frugal  repast,  which  began  and  ended  with  a 
prayer  to  God,  I  b^an  to  question  my  host.  I  began  with  libs 
question  which  good  Catholics  have  put  more  than  once  to  the  Hogo^ 
nots :  *  My  dear  sir,'  said  I,  <  have  you  been  baptized  ? '  ^  No,'  replied 
the  Quaker,  <  nor  my  brethren  either.'  <  How  I  Morbleu  I  Yon  are 
not  Christians,  then?'  < My  friend,'  he  mildly  rejoined,  ^ swear  not; 
we  do  not  think  that  Christianity  consists  in  sprinkling  water  npQO 
the  head  with  a  little  salt.'  <  Heh,  hon  Dieu  ! '  said  I,  shocked  at  this 
impiety ;  '  have  you  forgotten,  then,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  baptized  bj 
John?'  'Friend,  once  more,  no  oaths,'  replied  the  benign  Quaker: 
'  Christ  received  baptism  from  John ;  but  he  baptized  no  one ;  we  are 
not  John's  disciples,  but  Christ's.'  *  Ah,'  cried  I,  *  how  you  would  be 
burned  by  the  Holy  Inquisition.  In  the  name  of  God,  my  dear  man, 
let  me  have  you  baptized !'....'  Art  thou  circumcised  ? '  he  asked. 
I  replied  that  I  had  not  that  honor.  <  Very  welL  friend,'  said  he, 
'  thou  art  a  Cliristian  without  being  circumcised,  and  I  without  being 
baptized.' " 

Tlie  conversatiou  was  continued  to  great  length.  In  his 
report  of  it,  Voltaire  affects  throughout  the  tone  of  the  good 
Catholic,  —  Louis  XV.  being  then  king  of  Franco,  and  Car- 
dinal de  Fleuri  his  prime  minister.  He  adds,  that  the  benign 
Quaker  conducted  him,  on  the  following  Sunday,  to  a  Quaker 
meeting,  where  he  heard  one  of  the  brethren  utter  a  long,  non- 
sensical harangue,  "  half  with  his  mouth,  half  with  his  nose,'' 
of  wiiich  no  one  understood  anything.  He  asked  his  friend 
why  they  permitted  such  silliness  (soitises).  The  Quaker  an- 
swered that  tliey  were  obliged  to  endure  it,  because  they  could 
not  know,  when  a  man  got  up  to  speak,  whether  he  was  moved 
bj  the  Spirit  or  by  folly.   The  Quaker  mooting  appears  to  have 
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efihced  the  good  impressions  of  tlie  s^ct  which  he  Imd  derivedi 
frotn  his  conversations  with  tho  retired  merchant.     Neverlho^J 
less,  he  proceeds  to  relate  the  history  of  tho  Quakers  and  of 
Wtlltrtai  Petin.     He  concludes  by  reniarking  that  tho  denonai-j 
naiion,  though  flourishing  in  Peunsylvaiiia,  was  on  the  decline 
in  England,  hecaiise  the  jroung  Quakers^  enriched  by  their 
fathers'  industry,  desired  to  enjoy  tho  honors  of  public  office^  > 
and  to  wear  fashionable  clothes,  and  to  escape  tlie  reproach  of 
belonging  to  a  sect  ridiculed  by  the  world.  I 

In  his  remarks  upon  tho  Church  of  England,  Voltaire  gives 
US  a  taste  of  his  veritable  self:  **  One  can  Imve  no  public  em- 
ployment in  England,  or  Ireland,  without  being  of  the  number 
of  the  faithful  Anglicans ;  this  reason,  which  is  an  excellent 
proof*  has  converted  so  many  dissenters  that  to-day  not  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  nation  is  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Estab- 
Itshod  Church,*'  "  Tho  lower  house  of  convocation  formerly 
enjoyed  some  credit ;  at  least,  it  had  the  privilege  of  meeting,  of  ' 
debating  controverted  points  of  doctrine,  and  of  burning,  now 
ind  tlien,  some  impious  books^  i.  e.  books  against  themselves* 
Hie  Whig  ministry,  however,  does  not  even  permit  those  gen-  ' 
tlemeu  to  assemble,  and  they  are  reduced,  in  the  obscurity  of 
their  parishes,  to  the  mouniful  business  of  praying  to  God 
for  ft  government  which  theywould  not  bo  sorry  to  disturb.** 
**  The  priests  are  almost  all  married.  The  awkwardness  which 
t*  iuire  at  the  Universities,  and  the  little  acquaintance 

ti  I-  here  with  women,  usually  has  the  effect  of  obliging 

a  bishop  to  be  contented  with  his  own  wife.  The  priests  go 
to  the  taverns  sometimes,  because  custom  permits  it ;  and 
if    tl*ey  get  drunk,   it    is    in    a    serious   way,   and   without 

scandal When  they  are  told  that  in  France  young  j 

ipan,  known  by  their  debaucheries  and  raised  to  the  rank  of 
bbbop  by  female  intrigues,  openly  make  love,  amuse  them^ 
fselrcs  by  composing  love  songs,  give  every  day  costly  and 
elabomte  suppers,  and  go  from  those  suppers  to  implore  the 
itluminfttion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  boldly  call  themselves  the 
iuoccisiirs  of  the  Apostles,  then  they  thank  God  that  they  are 
1*^  *  ''-^nts*  Nevertheless,  they  are  abominable  heretics,  fit  to 
I  1  by  all  the  devils,  as  Rabelais  says  ;  and  that  is  the 

reasoa  wbj  t  do  not  moddle  with  their  aOairs,"  J 
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Upon  the  government  of  England  Voltaire  descants  in  i 
graver  strain.  He  failed  not  to  inform  bis  countrymen  that  ia 
England  no  tax  could  be  laid,  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and  that  every  man  was  assesaed, 
not  as  in  France  according  to  bis  rank,  or  rather  according  to 
his  want  of  rank,  but  according  to  bis  income.  Nor  did  be  omit 
to  remark  that  in  England  the  peasant's  feet  were  not  blistered 
by  wooden  shoes.  ''  He  eats  white  bread  ;  be  is  well  clad ;  he 
fears  not  to  increase  the  number  of  his  beasts,  nor  to  cover  bit 
roof  with  tiles,  for  fear  of  having  to  pay  a  higher  tax  the  next 
year.  You  see  many  peasants  who  have  five  or  six  hundred 
pounds  sterling  a  year,  and  yet  do  not  disdain  to  continiie 
to  cultivate  the  lands  tliat  have  enriched  them,  and  upon 
which  they  live  as  freemen."  He  observed  with  pleascov 
that  the  younger  sons  of  noble  famiUes  frequently  entered  into 
commerce, — a  thing  unheard  of  then  in  France.  ^^I  know 
not,  however,"  he  slyly  remarks,  ^' which  is  the  more  useful  to 
a  state,  a  well-powdered  lord,  who  knows  precisely  at  what 
hour  the  king  gets  up  and  goes  to  bed,  and  who  gives  himself 
airs  upon  playing  the  part  of  slave  in  a  minister's  antechamber, 
or  a  merchant  who  enriches  his  country,  who  from  liis  count* 
ing-room  sends  orders  to  Surat  and  Cairo,  and  contributes  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind." 

Of  the  philosophers  of  England,  Locke  and  Newton  were 
those  whom  he  studied  longest  and  admired  most.  Ho  was  one 
of  the  first  of  his  countrymen  who  understood  the  discoveries 
of  Newton,  and  it  was  he  who  made  them  popularly  known 
to  France.  Locke  he  frequently  styles  the  wisest  of  human 
beings,  and  the  only  man  who  had  ever  written  worthily  upon 
metapliysics.  Lord  Bacon,  he  thought,  "knew  not  Nature,  but 
he  knew  and  pointed  out  all  the  paths  that  lead  to  a  knowledge 
of  her."  "  He  despised,  early  in  his  career,  that  which  foob 
in  square  caps  taught  under  the  name  of  philosophy,  in  those 
mad-bouses  called  colleges;  and  he  did  all  that  he  could  to 
keep  them  from  continuing  to  confuse  the  mind  by  their  naiurt 
abhorring  a  vacuum^  their  substantial  forms^  and  all  those 
words  which  not  only  ignorance  rendered  respectable,  but 
which  a  ridiculous  blending  with  religion  rendered  sacred. 
Uc  is  the  father  of  experimental  philosophy."    All  of  Vol- 
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taire's  remarks  upon  Bacon,  Newton,  and  Locke  show  that  he 
was  at  home  m  their  works,  and  that  he  comprehended  the 
peculiar  importance  of  each  of  those  great  men. 

The  same  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  his  remarks  on 
file  drama  of  England.  Shakespeare  was  above  the  reach  of 
his  genius.  The  fact  alone  that  Voltaire,  reading  Shakespeare 
in  Shakespeare's  own  tongue,  failed  to  perceive  his  superiority 
to  all  otlier  poets  and  dramatists,  suffices  to  prove  to  us  that, 
great  Frenchman  as  he  was,  he  was  not  a  great  man.  <'  Shake- 
speare," he  says, ''  created  the  English  theatre.  He  had^  a  ge- 
Bins  full  of  force  and  fecundity,  of  nature  and  sublimity ;  but 
without  the  least  spark  of  good  taste,  and  without  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  rules.  I  am  going  to  say  something  bold,  but 
trae :  it  is,  that  the  merit  of  this  author  has  ruined  the  English 
drama.  There  are  such  beautiful  scenes,  there  are  passages  so 
grand  and  so  terrible  in  those  monstrous  farces  which  they  call 
tragedies,  that  his  pieces  have  always  been  played  with  great 
success.  Time,  which  alone  gives  reputation  to  men,  renders 
at  length  their  faults  respectable.  Most  of  the  odd  and  gigan- 
tesque  notions  of  this  author  have  acquired  at  the  end  of  two 
hundred  years  the  right  to  pass  for  sublime.  Modern  authors 
have  almost  all  copied  them ;  but  that  which  succeeded  in 
Shakespeare  is  hissed  in  them."  He  proceeds  to  remark,  that 
England  has  produced  but  one  tragedy  worthy  to  be  ranked  with 
the  master-pieces  of  the  French  stage,  and  that  was  Addison's 
Cato.  The  writings  of  Voltaire  contain,  perhaps,  a  hundred 
allusions  to  Shakespeare,  but  most  of  them  in  this  tone ;  and 
in  the  last  piece  of  prose  he  ever  wrote,  he  still  speaks  of  him 
as  an  inspired  barbarian.  In  one  of  his  essays,  in  1761,  after 
giving  a  ludicrous  outline  of  Hamlet,  he  enters  into  an  inquiry 
how  it  could  be  that  a  nation  which  had  produced  the  Cato  of 
Addison  could  endure  such  crudities.  This  is  his  reason :  "  The 
chairmen,  the  sailors,  the  hackney-coachmen,  the  shopmen,  the 
butchers,  and  even  the  clergy,  in  England,  are  passionately  fond 
of  shows.  Give  them  cock-fights,  bull-fights,  gladiatorial  com- 
bats, funerals,  witchcraft,  duels,  hangings,  ghosts,  and  they  run 
in  throngs  to  see  them ;  and  there  is  more  than  one  lord  as 
curious  in  these  things  as  the  populace.  The  people  of  Lon- 
don find  in  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare  all  that  can  please 
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such  a  taste  as  this.    The  courtiers  were  obliged  to  follow  the 
torrent." 

Two  or  three  considerations  may  lessen  our  astonishment  at 
Voltaire's  inveterate  blindness  to  the  transcendent  merits  of 
Shakespeare.     One  is,  that  he  spoke  of  Shakespeare  preciselj 
as  the  great  lights  of  English  literature,  from  Drjden  to  Gold- 
smith,  were  accustomed  to   speak  of  him.     Drydeif  styled 
Troilus  and  Cressida  "  a  heap  of  rubbish."     Dryden  thought 
he  had  converted  the  Tempest  into  a  tolerable  play  when  he 
had  spoiled  it.     Pope  spoke  of  a  forgotten  play  of  Uie  Earl  of 
Dorset's  as  "  written  in  a  much  purer  style  than  Shakespeare's 
in  his  first  plays."     Bolingbroke,  as  Voltaire  mentions,  agreed 
with  him  upon  the  irregularities  of  Shakespeare.     (Goldsmith 
speaks  of  the  "  amazing,  irregular  beauties  of  Shakespeare." 
When  George  III.  said  to  Miss  Burney,  that  most  of  Shake- 
speare was  '^  sad  stuff,"  he  probably  expressed  an  opinion  that 
prevailed  in  the  higher  circles  of  his  time.     There  is  reason 
to  conclude  that,  when  Voltaire's  Letters  upon  the  English 
appeared  in  London,  his  remarks  upon  Shakespeare  were  ap- 
proved by  the  frequenters  of  such  houses  as  those  of  Boling- 
broke, Dodington,  and  Pope. 

The  customs  of  the  French  stage,  in  Voltaire's  day,  furnish 
some  further  explanation  of  his  insensibility  to  Shakespeare. 
The  tragic  drama  in  Franco  was  a  kmd  of  drawing-room  pas- 
time,— decorous,  artificial,  high-flown,  and  dull.  The  common 
people  attended  the  theatre  only  on  festive  days,  when  free 
admissions  were  given.  This  Voltaire  himself  records  in  one 
of  his  letters.  To  have  introduced  into  a  play  the  name  of  a 
prince  of  the  reigning  family,  would  have  been  deemed  a  very 
great  audacity.  No  author  presumed  to  do  it  till  Voltaire, 
emboldened,  as  he  says,  by  Shakespeare's  example,  brought 
upon  tlic  scene  characters  famous  in  the  history  of  France. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  against  the  "  rules  "  to  present  to  the 
courtly  audiences  of  that  day  peasants,  mechanics,  or  any 
plebeian  except  a  soldier,  a  valet  de  chambre^  or  a  waiting- 
maid.  No  one  could  kill  another  on  the  stage.  The  only 
killing  permitted  was  decorous  and  classical  suicide.  The 
entire  action  of  the  play  was  required  to  be  exhibited  in  the 
same  apartment,  and  in  the  space  of  time  occupied  in  its  rep- 
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lewntelbit*  Subject  to  such  rttlefi,  —  subject,  also,  to  the 
restmintd  of  rhyme,  —  what  could  a  French  tragedy  be  but  a 
series  of  stately  dialogues  ?  Tb©  events  were*  not  exhibited, 
but  rekted.  There  was  no  coloring  or  naturalness,  no  comic 
interludes,  no  relief,  no  forms  of  salutation  eren ;  and  scarcely 
anjr  of  those  passages  like  Shakespeare's  ''Mercy  is  twice 
blessed/'  or  **A11  the  world's  a  stage,'*  wliich  lift  the  auditor 
CKit  of  the  scene  before  him  into  the  realm  of  abstract  truth. 
The  rillains  are  conscious  yiUains;   they  confess  them^selves 

n  lias  to  themselves  and  to  their  comrades;  milika  the  lago 
111  J  the  Richards  of  Sliakespeare,  unhke  the  villains  of 
Ufe,  who  invariably  use  the  little  intellect  they  have  in  form- 
ing a  tiieory  of  their  situation  which  justifies  or  palliates  their 
gnUt. 

Accustomed  to  such  a  drama  as  this,  Voltaire  was  shocked 
beyond  measure  at  such  scenes  as  those  of  tlie  grave<<liggersif| 
In  Hamlet,  the  fool  in  Lear,  the  cobblers  in  Julius  Ceesar. 
When  his   Tancrede  was  performed,  in  1T60,  the  leading 
aeiress  implored  his  consent  to  the  erection  of  a  scaffold  upon 
llie  stage,  draped  in  black,     *'  My  friend,"  he  replied,  '*  we 
ntnst  fight  the  English,  not  imitate  Uieir  barbarous  theatre. 
Lei  us  study  their  philosophy  ;  let  us  trample  under  our  feet,  , 
tttfaeydOf  infamous  prejudices;   let  us  drive  out  the  Jesuits 
and  wolves ;  let  us  no  longer  stupidly  oppose  inoculation  and 
the  attractioti  of  gravitation ;  let  us  leam  from  them  how  ta  | 
cultivate  land ;   but  let  us  beware  of  copying  tlieir  savage 
drama.'' 

Moreoveri,  his  self-love  was  interested*    If  Shakespeare 
fight,  Voltaire  was  wrong.     If   Hamlet  was  a  good  trai^y^J 
what  was  U(Edip€?     We  must  nevertheless  repeat,  that,  iC{ 
Voltdre  hod  been  as  great  a  man  ae  he  was  a  Frenchmani 
be  would  have  recovered  from  the  wound  to  his  self-lovei 
aod  bailed  the  Shakespearian  metliod  as  the  true  one.     Hii| 
Inability  io  do  this  limits  his  claim  to  our  regard,  both  as  al 
bt'ing  and  as  an  artist.     It  serves  to  ejc plain,  also,  in 
degree,  his  faihire  to  oompcebend  tilings  of  higher  im- 
portanoe  Cban  thr  '        u 

He  iQoeeeded  iter  with  Milton.    In  manj  passages 

of  his  workB^  he  ridicules  the  ^'  odd  and  extravagant  «x>nco|i»J 
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tions*'  of  that  poet,  to  whose  merit,  however,  he  was  not 
whollj  insensible.  Paradise  Lost,  he  conclades,  '*is  a  work 
more  peculiar  than  natural,  fuller  of  imagination  than  of  grace, 
and  of  boldness  than  judgment ;  of  which  the  subject  is  wholly 
ideal,  and  which  seems  not  made  for  man."  He  admired  the 
^^  majestic  strokes  with  which  Milton  dared  to  depict  God,  and 
the  character,  still  more  brilliant,  which  he  gives  the  DeviL" 
The  description  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  pleased  him,  as  well  as 
the  '^  innocent  loves  of  Adam  and  Eve."  But  when  he  conies 
to  speak  of  the  combats  between  the  angels  and  the  Mkn 
spirits,  of  the  mountains  hurled  upon  each  other,  and  of  the 
great  gathering  of  the  devils  in  a  hall,  he  can  see  in  those 
passages  only  something  barbaric  and  ludicrous.  Milton,  he 
remarks,  was  a  bad  prose-writer,  and  combated  the  apologists 
of  King  Charles  as  a  ferocious  beast  fights  a  savage.  In  all 
that  he  says  of  Milton,  we  perceive  the  influence  of  the  ESnglish 
circle  which  he  frequented.  So  Bolingbroke  spoke  of  the  au- 
thor of  Paradise  Lost. 

It  was  during  Voltaire's  stay  in  England  that  news  was 
brought  to  the  literary  circle  which  he  frequented  that  a 
daughter  of  Milton  was  living  in  London,  old,  infirm,  and  very 
poor.  "  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  he  tells  us,  "  she  was  rich." 
He  thouglit  of  this  incident,  thirty-five  years  later,  when  he  was 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  the  edition  of  Comeille  which  he 
published  for  the  benefit  of  the  granddaughter  of  that  poet, 
whom  he  had  adopted  and  was  educating.  He  used  it  as  a 
spur  to  the  zeal  of  those  who  were  aiding  him.  Milton's  daugh- 
ter died  soon  after,  but  not  before  she  had  related  many  partic- 
ulars of  her  father's  life  and  habits,  which  Voltaire  eagerly 
gathered  and  afterwards  recorded. 

The  English  comedy  of  that  time  appears  to  have  afforded 
the  stranger  much  enjoyment.  He  complains,  however,  of  the 
indecency  of  the  popular  comedies.  But  he  appears  to  have 
boon  shocked  only  at  the  indecency,  of  the  wards  employed,  not 
at  all  at  the  enormous  and  hideous  indecency  of  the  events 
exhibited.  '*  We  are  bound  to  consider,"  he  remarks,  "  that, 
if  the  Romans  permitted  gross  expressions  in  the  satires  which 
only  a  few  people  read,  they  allowed  no  improper  words  upon 
the  stage.    For,  as  La  Fontaine  says, « Chaste  are  the  ears, 
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though  the  eyes  be  loose/  Tn  &  word,  no  one  should  pro- 
noimce  in  public  a  word  which  a  modest  woman  may  not^^r 
repeat.**  Here  we  have  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  i 
Kuglishman  in  Paris  and  a  Frenchman  in  London  are  equally 
afitouuded  at  the  indecency  of  the  plays  which  they  attend. 
Tbe  Frenchman  brings  to  the  theatre  fastidious  ears,  and  the 
EugliBbman  chaste  eyes,  Tlie  third  and  fourth  acts  of  Tariuffei 
contain  noMiing offensive  to  a  French  audience,  though  it  would' 
be  shocked  at  some  of  the  words  in  the  first  act  of  Othello.  An 
Englishwoman  can  endure  a  gross  word  or  two  in  the  midst 
of  a  scene  otherwise  proper,  but  would  be  inclined  to  run  out 
of  the  theatre  upon  the  performance  of  a  whole  act  of  deco- 
rous seduction  which  threatens  at  every  moment  to  be  sue- 
cessful ;  the  husband  of  tlie  lady  being  liidden  under  the  table^ 
and  appearing  only  when  the  author  has  exhausted  every  othei 
resource* 

Apropos  of  Tariuff^  Voltaire  gives  an  unexpected  reason 
for  the  failure  in  England  of  a  comedy  which  has  given  to 
the  English  stage  so  many  of  its  religious  hypocrites,  and 
Dtckeus  perhaps  his  Uriah  Heep.  He  says,  that  before  tliere^ ' 
can  be  false  devotees  there  must  be  true  ones ;  and  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  the  English  nation  is,  that  it  has  no  Tar 
iuffes.  **The  English  scarcely  know  the  name  of  devotee  j 
but  Uiey  know  well  that  of  honest  man.  You  do  not 
there  any  imbeciles  who  put  their  souls  into  the  keeping  of 
others,  nor  any  of  those  petty  ambitious  men  who  establish  in 
a  neighborhood  a  despotic  sway  over  silly  women  formerly 
wanton  and  always  weak,  and  over  men  weaker  and  more^y 
catitemptible  tlian  they."  Would  he  have  said  as  much  ii 
18651 

Toitaire  concludes  his  reviews  of  English  literature  by  re 
Bwrktngfthat,  as  the  English  had  profited  much  from  works  in ' 
Ihe  French  language,  so  the  French,  in  their  turn,  ought  to 
1  ''  lu.     "We  have  both,"  he  adds,  **  we  and  tlie. 

1  1  tlie  Italians,  who  are  in  everything  our  ma»>^ 

um^  and  whom  we  have  surpassed  in  some  things.     I  know  not 
r       '     ^  of  the  tlirce  nations  we  ought  to  give  tlie  prf  f  : 

;>y  he  who  k^iow8  how  to  enjoy  their  difTereut 
In  one  partienltri  however,  bo  awardts  the  palm  to  England : 
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Bo^and  honored  literatare  and  fearning  most.  In  Frmnoe,  he 
says,  Addison  might  have  been  member  of  the  Academy,  and 
might  have  obtained  a  pension  by  the  influence  of  a  wooian ; 
or  he  might  have  been  brought  to  trouble  under  the  pretext 
that  there  might  be  found  in  bis  Gato  some  reflections  upon  the 
porter  of  a  man  in  power.  In  England,  he  was  Seccetaiy  of 
State ;  Newton  was  Master^  of  tiie  Mint ;  Congreve  held  a9 
important  office ;  Prior  was  plenipotentiary ;  Swifl  was  dean  in 
Ireland,  and  much  more  considered  there  than  the  {uriiBale ; 
and  if  Pope's  religion  kept  him  out  of  office,  it  did  not  pre* 
vent  his  gaining  two  hundred  thousand  francs  by  his  transla- 
tion of  Homer.  ^^  What  encourages,  most  the  men  of  letlen 
in  England  is  the  consideration  in  which  they  are  held.  The 
portrait  of  the  prime  minister  is  to  be  found  hanging  abov«  the 
mantel-piece  of  his  own  study ;  but  I  have  seen  that  of  Mr. 
Pope  in  twenty  houses." 

Yoltaire  lived  two  years  in  England.  Li  1728,  before  the 
QiapiQ^oi  La.Henriade  had  been  sll  delivered  to  the  subscribers, 
the  capricious  tyranny  which  had  banished  him  permitted  his 
return  to  France.  He  had  abandoned  himself  so  entirely  to 
the  study  of  English,  that  when  he  resumed  the  habit  of  writ- 
ing in  French  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  use  it  with 
his  former  freedom. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overstate  the  influence  upon  his  mind 
and  writings  of  his  residence  in  England.  The  index  to  his 
works  contains  more  than  a  thousand  references  to  Elnglish 
authors,  English  learning,  English  customs,  English  laws,  and 
especially  English  freedom.  His  letters  are  full  of  England 
and  the  English.  '^  The  French,"  he  says  in  one  of  them, 
"  are  not  public-spirited ;  hard  and  trifling  nation,  they  have 
not  even  the  word."  In  another  he  observes :  "  The  love  of 
law  has  become  a  passion  with  the  English  people,  because 
every  one  is  interested  in  the  keeping  of  the  law."  In  an- 
other :  '^  In  England  a  man  must  be  all  Whig  or  all  Tory.*' 
In  another :  ^'  We  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  their  natural 
pliilosophy,  to  imitate  their  system  of  finance,  to  build  ships 
after  their  plans;  when  shall  we  imitate  them  in  their  noble 
liberty  of  giving  the  mind  all  the  play  (essor^  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable ?    When  shall  fools  cease  to  hunt  diown  the  wiap  ? ''    In 
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aoother :  •*  Last  year  (1752)  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  preached 
io  London,  Imfore  Parliament,  in  faror  of  inoculation.  Such 
sermons  are  of  more  value  than  the  twaddle  of  our  preachers." 
In  another :  "  In  tnitli,  we  are  the  whipped  cream  of  Europe  ; 
TV  7»>  not  twenty  Frenchmen   who  understand  Newton." 

\A  Gil  mauy  pages  with  such  passages  as  these,  dl  tend- 
ing to  show  that  it  was  this  residence  in  England  which  com- 
pleted Voltaire's  education  as  a  thinking  man,  and  gave  tone 
Uy  all  his  subsequent  labors.  Goldsmith  relates  that,  thirty 
years  after  his  return  to  France,  he  was  in  his  company  one 
ovciung  when  the  conversation  turned  upon  England,  and  one 
of  the  company  "undertook  to  revile"  both  the  language  and 
the  authors  of  that  country.  Diderot  defended  them,  but  not 
with  much  success.  Voltaire  listened  in  silence  to  the  dispute 
till  midnight;  which  was  the  more  surprising, because, as  Gold- 
smith remarks,  tliis  was  one  of  his  favorite  topics.  But,  at 
last,  **  Voltaire  appeared  roused  fi-om  his  reverie.  His  whole 
frame  seemed  animated.  He  began  his  defence  with  the  ut- 
most elegance  mixed  with  spiritj  and  now  and  then  he  let  fall 
\m  finest  strokes  of  raillery  upon  his  antagonist ;  and  his  ha- 
rangue lasted  until  three  in  the  mornmg.  I  must  confess 
that,  whether  from  national  partiality,  or  from  the  elegant 
sensibility  of  his  manner,  I  never  was  more  charmed,  nor 
did  I  ever  remember  so  absolute  a  victory  as  he  gaiued  in  tliis 
dibpuie.'' 

We  observe  in  the  volumes  of  his  letters  that  he  continued  toj 
correepond  with  his  English  friends  to  the  latest  period  of  hiej 
life.     Among   his  Engltsh   correspondents  were   Bolmgbroke^J 
l.rU  BoUngbroke,  Swift,  Falkoner,  Hume,  Robertson,  Lord! 
Lj  itelton,  Horace  Walpole,  Lord  Chatham,  and  Colmau.     T(|j 
tiis  friend  Palkeuer  he  dedicated  his  tragedy  of  Zaire ^  and  t6] 
lum  he  wrrite  the  long  series  of  letters  in  the  English  langua 
uluch  appear  in  Uie  volumes  of  LcUres  IncUUtes.     In  1748, 
had  the  pleasure  of  congratulatuig  him  upon  his  marriage  to  a] 
nection  of  the  Dnke  of  Marlborough,  and  upon  his  appoint*! 
it.  to  be  isecrctary  to  the  Duke  of  Cumljerland,  command*] 
ing   tlie    Euglii^h   army  in  Flanders.     This   letter  shows  tlial 
■      -    vi.^ars*  absence  from  England  had  not  made  him  forgof 
itiih. 
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^  A  M.  LB  Chevalieb  Falkembb. 

*'LurtnLLB,  k  la  Gov  dt  Lomiw, 
te  5  NoTombra,  1748. 

^  Deab  Snt,  —  Your  letter  has  afforded  me  the  most  senBible  Mtii- 
£Eiction ;  for  when  my  friendship  for  joa  began,  it  was  a  bargain  £br  life. 
Time,  that  alters  all  things,  and  chieflj  my  poor  tattered  body,  hat  not 
altered  my  sentiments. 

^  You  acquaint  me  you  are  a  husband  and  a  father,  and  I  hope  pi 
are  an  happy  one.  It  behooves  a  secretary  to  a  great  general  to  marrj 
a  great  officer*8  daughter ;  and  really,  I  am  transported  with  joy  to  see 
the  blood  of  Marlborough  mixed  with  that  of  my  dearest  Falkener.  I 
do  present  your  lady  with  my  most  humble  respects,  and  I  kiss  your 
child. 

^  You  are  a  lusty  husband,  and  I  a  weak  bachelor,  as  modi  un- 
healthy as  when  you  saw  me,  but  some  twenty  years  older.  Yet  I 
have  a  kind  of  conformity  with  you ;  for  if  you  are  attached  to  a  hero, 
so  I  am  in  the  retinue  of  another,  though  not  so  intimately  as  you  are. 
My  king  has  appointed  me  one  of  the  ordinary  gentlemen  of  his  cham- 
ber,—  GeniUhomme  ordinaire  de  sa  chambre.  Your  post  is  more  honor- 
able and  profitable ;  yet  I  am  satisfied  with  mine,  because,  if  it  gives  not 
a  great  income,  it  leaves  me  at  my  full  liberty,  which  I  prefer  to  kings. 

'•The  king  of  Prussia  would  once  have  given  me  one  thousand 
pounds  sterling  per  annum  to  live  at  his  court ;  and  I  did  not  accept  of 
the  bargain,  because  the  court  of  a  king  is  not  comparable  to  the  hous«  of 
a  friend.  I  have  lived  these  twenty  years  since  with  the  same  friend; 
and  you  know  what  power  friendship  gets  over  a  tender  soul  and  over 
a  philosophical  one.  I  find  a  great  delight  in  opening  my  heart  to  you, 
and  in  giving  you  thus  an  account  of  my  conduct.  I  will  tell  yoa  that, 
being  appointed  also  historiographer  of  France,  I  write  the  history  of 
the  late  fatal  war,  which  did  much  harm  to  all  the  parties ;  and  did  good 
only  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  I  wish  I  could  show  you  what  I  have  wrote 
upon  that  subject.  I  hope  I  have  done  justice  to  the  great  Duke  oi 
Cumberland.  My  history  shall  not  be  the  work  of  a  courtier,  nor  that 
of  a  partial  man,  but  that  of  a  lover  of  mankind. 

^  As  to  the  tragedy  of  Semiramis^  I II  send  it  to  you  within  a  month 
or  two.  I  always  remember  with  great  pleasure,  that  I  dedicated  to 
you  the  tender  tragedy  of  Zaire.  This  Semiramis  is  quite  of  another 
kind.  I  have  tried,  though  it  was  a  hard  task,  to  change  our  FrencJi 
petiU-nMitree  into  Athenian  hearers.  The  transformatioa  is  not  quite 
pertbrmed ;  but  the  piece  has  met  with  great  applause.  It  baa  the&teof 
moral  books  that  please  many,  without  mending  anybody.     I  am  now, 
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mj  deur  friend,  at  Uie  court  of  King  Stanit^likH  where  I  liavi?  pafl864<^ 
MMse  mouthd  with  all  the  easinera  and  cheerfulDess  that  I  enjojred  <mo^ 
at  Wande worth ;  for  you  mu^t  know  that  King  Stanislas  is  a  kiod  of 
Falkaner. ,  ,  .  •  He  is  indeed  the  beat  man  alive.  But,  for  fear  you 
should  take  me  for  a  wanderer  of  conrts  and  a  vagabond  courtier,  I 
will  tell  you  thai  I  am  here  with  the  very  same  friend  whom  I  never 
parted  from  these  twenty  years  past,  the  Lady  du  Chatelet,  who  fprn-' 
ments  Newion,  and  is  now  about  printing  a  French  traosktion  of  it ;  she  j 
Is  the  fiiead  I  mean. 

^  I  have  at  Pans  some  enemies,  sttch  as  Pope  had  at  London  ;  and 
I  despise  them  as  he  did.  Id  short,  I  li^e  as  happy  as  my  oonditioa 
can  permit, 

^  ^  Excepto  quod  non  simul  esses,  cetera  l^etus ! '  I  return  you  a 
tlMKUttiid  thanka,  mj  dearest  and  worthy  friend.  I  wish  you  all  the 
ll^lNiiess  you  deaer?e ;  and  I  '11  be  youra  for  even 

**  VOLTAIRB." 

Voltaire  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  hide  any  light  that 
be  possessed  under  a  busheL  He  was  nothiug,  if  aot  commu- 
nicaiire.  There  never  was  a  person  so  little  reticent.  The 
whole  of  his  long  life  was  a  ceaseless  acquiring  and  imparting. 
La  Hcnriofie  was  the  result  of  his  conversations  with  a  man 
familiar  with  the  times  of  Henry  IV,  His  History  of  Charles 
XI L  came  of  hi!*  chance  acquaintance  with  a  person  who  had 
been  part  of  that  history.  His  Elements  of  Newton  grew  out 
of  his  sympathy  with  tlie  favorite  studies  of  Madame  du  Cha- 
lelel.  He  no  sooner  knew  a  thing  than  he  w^as  on  fire  to  com- 
municate it.  He  says  truly  of  himself,  that  he  had  a  **  passion*' 
to  make  known  to  fVanee  the  masterpieces  of  otiier  nations,  — 
tbiir  science,  their  wisdom,  their  history.  He  labored  for 
ihirty  years  to  ovorcomo  the  scruples  of  the  French  against 
iooculatiou^  This  instinct  of  communication  being  so  power- 
ful in  bim,  we  cannot  wonder  that  his  English  experience,  so 
aorel^  »o  interesting,  so  triumphant,  should  have  strongly  in- 
flaeDoed  all  his  sulisequent  writings* 

To  5tate  the  eflect  upon  Prance  of  his  English  knowledge^ 
would  be  to  state  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
most  remarkable  pages  in  Mr.  Buckle's  History  of  Civilization 
are  two  in  his  first  roUimd  which  contain  a  catalogue  of  namee 
of  French  authors  who,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV*,  stitdled 
Ibe  language  and  the  authors  of  England.    Those  two  pages 
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provo  that  every  person  who  influenced  Frmnoe  at  tiiat  peiiti 
drew  inspiration  from  English  sources.  And  this  was  cthirfy 
Voltaire's  work.  The  publication  of  his  Letters  up(m  Bagluidt 
in  1780, — letters  written  with  all  his  viTacity  and  wii^^-^db- 
closed  to  the  intelligence  of  France  glimpses  of  an  anknowa 
and  enchanting  world ;-'  for  at  that  day  Fitmce  was  as  fkr  from 
England  as  Australia  now  is  from  the  United  States.  Not 
twenty  Frenchmen,  pro1)ably,  could  then  read  English*  The 
philosophy  of  Bacon,  Newton,  and  Locke  had  scarcely  been 
heard  of,  save  by  a  few  men  of  learning.  The  poetry  ani 
literature,  the  Church,  the  institutions,  the  customs  of  Eog- 
lajid,  were  all  unknown.  Voltaire  partly  lifted  the  veil,  and 
revealed  enough  to  exdte  a  desire  to  see  more.  The  FrsBck 
government,  too,  by  placing  its  ineffectual  ban  upon  the  work, 
added  to  it  the  charm  of  forbidden  fruit.  It  drove  Voltaire 
from  Paris ;  but  finding  a  retreat  in  the  chateau  of  Madame 
du  Ghatelot,  he  endured  seventeen  years  of  solitude,  during 
which  he  had  no  resource  against  ennui  but  in  literary  labois 
of  tlie  same  tendency. 

Nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  for  the  govamiDent 
to  have  made  Voltaire  an  ally.  He  was  not  at  all  incUned  to 
be  a  martyr.  No  man  in  France  was  more  disposed  to  make 
himself  comfortable  in  the  world.  A  smile  now  and  then  from 
the  king,  a  place,  and  a  pension,  would  have  kept  his  restive 
pen  under  curb.  The  government  chose  to  make  an  enemy  of 
him.  It  had  reached  that  point  of  blindness  and  folly  which 
never  yet  ended  except  in  destruction.  Within  fiflteen  years 
after  Voltaire  had  published  his  EInglish  letters,  it  was  truly 
said  by  a  French  writer  tliat  in  France  English  held  the  rank 
of  a  learned  language.  '^Our  women  study  it,  and  have 
abandoned  Italian  in  order  to  study  the  language  of  this  philo- 
sophic people.  There  is  not  any  of  us  who  does  not  desire  to 
learn  English."  The  prevalence  of  this  taste  can  be  directly 
traced  to  Voltaire.  The  very  fashions  of  England  were  adopted 
in  Paris  to  an  extent  that  was  ridiculous.  Many  of  our  raaders 
remember,  perhaps,  the  letter  of  the  eccentric  Count  Lauraguais, 
in  which  he  spedcs  of  this:  ^  We  are  all  metamorphosed  into 
English ;  a  strange  and  sudden  revolution  has  happened  in  our 
dress,  equipages,  furniture,  kitchens,  and  diversions.    Our  dan- 
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dM,  who  farmerly  were  dre^ed^  painted,  and  perfumed  like 
dolls  at  ten  in  the  morning,  now  ride  in  the  environs  of  Paris 
in  a  plaiit  shirt  and  frock,  like  English  jockeys.  Our  delicate 
hdiesy  who  never  ventured  to  stir  out  in  the  morning,  run  all 
OTOf  Paris  and  frequent  the  public  walks,  in  the  genteel  and 
loose  dress  of  milkmaids.  Our  carriages  are  neat,  plain,  and 
convenient.  Horse-races  are  frequent ;  our  stables  are  full  of 
Engli^ti  hunters  and  grooms;  and  our  whips,  saddles,  and  lKX)t9 
are  manufactured  bj  your  countrymen,  who  have  reduced  ours 
to  be^ary.  We  have  introduced  roast  beef  and  puddings  iu 
lieu  of  our  soups,  ragouts,  and  fricassee.  We  hunt,  swear, 
drink  toasts,  and  determine  all  disputes  by  bets^  like  your 
nobility  and  gentry,''  etc,,  etc. 

Seven  years  later,  Voltaire  published  his  "Elements  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Newton,'* — a  fxipiilar,  entertaining  statement  of 
tlie  contents  of  the  Princijna.  This  work  had  a  twofold  effect- 
Besides  overturning  and  finally  aliolishing  the  old  philosophy, 
it  excited  that  universal  taste  for  science  which  prevailed  in 
Enrope  during  the  thirty  years  preceding  the  Revolution,  and 
whicli  was  a  potent  cause  of  that  Revolution.  This  work,  too, 
was  forbidden  ;  which  greatly  assisted  to  give  it  currency,  and 
to  make  the  intellect  of  France  a  solid  phalanx  against  the 
old  figimc.  That  was  the  secret  of  the  French  Revolution, 
Wlien  the  established  order  of  things  in  Church  or  State  is 
»ucb  that  every  man  of  sense  and  feeling  is  necessarily  its  foe, 
one  of  two  things  must  specdilj  come  to  pass,  —  reform  or 
revolution.  Little,  indeed,  could  such  a  man  as  Voltaire  have 
afibcted  the  march  of  events,  if  he  bad  not  had  the  constant 
and  mighty  co-operation  of  an  absolute  king,  Voltaire  wrote, 
and  the  king  served  him  as  advertising  agent. 

Th<?  correspondence  of  Voltaire  must  have  V)ecn  an  important 
ent  of  his  power,     A  large  number  of  his  letters,  it  is  true, 

re  written  under  restraint,  or  fur  a  purpose  which  comiKjlled 
Uim  to  take  the  tone  of  the  great  world.  The  great  ma^s  of 
them,  however,  written  to  old  friends  and  schoolfellows,  breaihe 
tlie  spirit  of  Hberty,  0{>ening  a  volume  at  random,  we  are 
Itkoly  euuugb  to  fall  uik>u  such  a  letter  m  the  following,  which 
may  i»crve  to  whow  his  habit  of  mind.  It  was  written  to  the  Mar- 
quis cl*Argea^n,lrum  BuUandi  in  1743* 
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^  Be  Chancellor  of  France,  Monsieur,  if  joa  wish  me  to  return ;  re- 
store to  us  the  gloiy  of  literatare,  since  we  are  kmng  that  of  anss. 
Men  were  made  originally,  it  seems  to  me,  to  think,  to  instnict  one 
another,  and  not  to  kill  one  another.  Would  that  war  were  the  oohr 
persecution  which  the  arts  experience !  I  groan  at  seeing  that  poor 
Abb^  Langlet  shut  up  at  seventy  in  the  Bastille,  after  having  given  w  t 
good  method  of  studyiDg  history,  and  some  excellent  chronological  tables. 
Who  then  are  the  Vandals  who  have  imagined  that  the  printing  of  the 
sixth  volume  of  Supplements  to  the  history  of  that  good  citizen,  PrMi- 
dent  de  Thou,  was  a  crime  of  state  ?  What  a  climax  of  barharitj, 
and  what  an  extreme  of  littleness,  not  to  permit  us  to  print  books  which 
explain  Newton,  and  which  say  that  the  reveries  of  Descartes  are  rer- 
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*^  I  prefer  the  abuse  of  liberty  practised  in  Holland  of  printing  one's 
thoughts,  to  that  slavery  to  which  they  wish  to  reduce  the  human  mind 
in  France*  If  they  go  on  in  this  train,  what  will  remain  to  oa  bat  the 
remembrance  of  the  glory  of  the  beautiful  age  of  Louis  XIV.  ? 

'^This  doctrine  might  make  me  desire  to  establish  myself  in  the 
country  where  I  now  am.  Having  nothing  to  aspire  to  here,  I  shoold 
have  nothing  to  complain  of.  I  should  live  tranquil,  and  wish  Fnuooe 
more  brilliant  days. 

^  There  are  here  some  very  estimable  men.  The  Hague  is  a  deli- 
cious place  in  summer,  and  liberty  renders  the  winters  less  rude.  I  lore 
to  see  the  rulers  of  the  state  plain  citizens.  There  are  parties  here,  it  is 
true,  as  there  must  be  in  a  republic  ;  but  the  spirit  of  party  detracts  noth- 
ing from  the  love  of  country  :  I  see  great  men  opposed  to  great  men. 

"  I  am  very  glad,  for  the  honor  of  poetry,  that  there  is  a  poet  here" 
(Van  Haren)  "  who  has  helped  to  procure  succors  for  the  queen  of 
Hungary,  and  that  the  trumpet  of  war  has  been  the  very  humble  servant 
of  the  lyre  of  Apollo.  I  see,  on  the  other  hand,  with  not  less  admira- 
tion, one  of  the  principal  members  of  the  government,  who  is  of  the 
peace  party,  walking  in  the  streets  unattended,  inhabiting  a  hoose  fit  for 
those  Roman  consuls  who  cooked  their  own  vegetables,  spent  scarcely 
two  thousand  florins  a  year  upon  themselves,  and  gave  more  than  twentj 
thousand  to  indigent  families. 

**  These  great  examples  escape  most  travellers ;  but  are  not  such  curi- 
osities better  worth  seeing  than  the  processions  at  Rome,  the  priests  it 
the  Capitol,  and  the  miracle  of  St  Januarius  ?  Men  of  worth,  men  of 
genius,  —  these  are  my  miracles ! 

"  This  government  would  please  you  infinitely,  even  with  the  fiuilts 
that  are  inseparable  from  it  It  is  wholly  municipal,  which  is  jost 
that  which  you  love.     Besides,  the  Hague  is  the  plaoe  of  news  and  of 
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•Its.  It  is  properly  the  city  of  atnba'^sadors,  whose  society  \a  always 
tt^*rul  to  ooe  who  wishes  to  instruct  himself.  You  see  them  all 
bere  in  one  day.  They  go  out,  they  return  home ;  every  street  is  a 
prDiDeii.i(ie  ;  you  can  show  yourself  or  remnm  in  privacy,  just  as  you 
like-     It  is  FontaineUfr^au  with  do  court  to  make." 

A  volume  of  letters  in  this  tone  could  be  selected  from  his 
correspondence.  Perhaps  we  could  find  a  thousand  explosions 
like  the  following :  "  What  a  dog  of  a  country  is  France,  where 
a  roan  cannot  utter  what  lie  thinks  !  They  speak  their  mind  in 
England,  —  what  harm  comes  of  it  ?  Does  the  liberty  of  think- 
ing hinder  the  English  from  being  masters  ou  land  and  sea? 
Ah,  French  !  French  !  in  v  in  you  drive  out  the  Jesuits.  You 
are  still  only  half  men ! "  When  we  consider  that  Voltaire  was 
ill  correspondence  with  all  the  influential  men  and  women  of 
iufi  time,  that  his  letters,  from  the  celebrity  of  their  author,  were 
handed  about,  preserved,  and  very  frequently  printed,  we  may 
form  some  estimate  of  their  effect  upon  public  opinion  during 
ihfj  half-century  preceding  the  Revolution. 

Voltaire  failed  not  to  notice,  what  the  people  of  the  United 
Stalesi  have  frciiuently  had  to  deplore,  the  inconsistencies  of 
the  English  character.  The  witty  Frenchman  observed  the 
contradictions  of  English  history,  but  he  was  philosopher 
enough  to  know  that  inconsistency  ts  not  English,  but  human. 
"  IMvide  the  human  race,"  he  says,  **  into  twenty  parts.  Nine- 
leeA  of  thetn  are  cotnposed  of  those  who  labor  with  their 
hands,  aiid  who  will  never  know  that  there  has  been  such  a 
mtu  as  Locke  in  tlie  world.  In  the  remaining  twentieth  part 
how  few  tiiere  are  that  read !  and  among  those  who  read,  there 
are  twenty  who  read  romances  to  one  who  studies  philosophy. 
Tlie  number  of  people  who  think  is  exceedingly  small/'  WhUe 
ihis  description  of  the  human  race  i^emains  substantially  true, 
let  us  never  be  surprised  at  iucouistencies  in  the  acts  or  the 
CMliiigs  of  a  nation. 
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Art.  ni.— 1.  DetUsches  WMerlmch.  Von  Jakob  and  Wnr 
helmGbimm.    Vol.  L- in.    Leipzig.    1852-1868. 

2.  Deutsches  Wd'rietbuck.  Von  Jakob  nnd  Wilhelm  Gsdik, 
fortgesetzt  von  Db.  Rudolph  Hildebbakd  nnd  PnorasBOt 
Karl  Weiqand.    Erstes  Heft.    Leipzig.    1864. 

8.  Deutsche  Orammatik.  Von  Jakob  GauiM.  VoL  L-I?. 
Gottiagen.    1«19-1887. 

4.  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Sprache.  Voti  Jakob  ChnoL 
2  Vols.    Leipzig.    1848. 

The  name  of  Jacob  Grimm  has  long  been  known  as  dwt  ef 
one  of  the  most  eminent  representatiyes  of  erudition  and  of 
science  produced  by  our  century.  His  Grammar,  although  it 
has  done  but  little  for  learners  of  the  German  language,  has 
not  failed  of  even  grander  results,  and  has  since  the  day  of  ito 
publication  been  prized  as  one  of  the  most  valued  guides  to  Na- 
guistical  and  ethnological  researches  of  every  kind.  Of  Itte 
years  his  colossal  enterprise,  the  ponderous  Thesaurus  of  hii 
language,  has  again  brought  out  his  name  conspicuously  amoag 
the  savans  of  Europe,  and  carried  it  far  beyond  the  limits  of  hh 
country,  not  only  wherever  the  German  is  read  or  spoken,  but 
as  far  as  there  are  lexicographers  to  proBt  from  the  lessons  of  t 
master  in  a  science  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  originators.  We 
need  not  therefore  be  surprised,  that,  since  the  date  of  his 
death,  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  a  multitude  both  of  notices 
and  of  eulogies  have  rapidly  succeeded  each  other  in  nearly 
every  country  where  letters  are  respected ;  and  several  of  them, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  are  to  be  credited  to  pens  from  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  But  although  our  readers  may  already  have  be- 
come informed  of  some  of  the  leading  facts  connected  with  the 
name  of  Grimm,  we  cannot  forbear  thinking  that  the  subject  is 
not  yet  either  exhausted  or  out  of  date  for  our  pages ;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  something  further  may  bo  offered,  which  may  shed 
new  light  upon  it,  and  prove  a  source  of  profit  or  of  pleasure 
to  many  of  those  whose  eyes  may  chance  to  meet  it  We  pro- 
pose, therefore,  to  insert  here  a  brief  sketch  •of  the  life  of 
Grimm,  and  to  link  to  it  in  chronological  order  as  complete 
an  outline  of  his  writings  as  the  limits  of  an  article  will  permit. 
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From  this  sketch  we  could  not  well  exchide  the  brother,  who 
wa«  iiiisOfmrablc  from  liiiu  nearly  all  his  life  timet  ^^id  wlio« 
although  not  as  eounent,  has  jet  in  association  with  him  reu* 
dored  services  enough  to  letters  to  claim  conapanionship  of  fam& 
We  shall,  therefore,  connect  to  some  extent  the  life  of  William 
Grimm  with  that  of  Jacob  in  the  ensuing  pages. 

Jacob  Qrimm  has  himself  left  iis  an  equally  na'iVe  and  frank 
•eootint  of  the  eaj^Uer  half  of  his  life^  in  Justi*s  Geiefo'tenlexi^ 
Imi^  which  was  printed  as  long  ago  as  1831.*  We  are  there 
informed  that  he  was  born  at  Haiiau,  on  January  4th,  1785* 
the  second  son  of  the  family,  of  which  lus  brother  William, 
Qiit  ytt<Lr  older  than  himself,  was  the  first  and  tlie  eldest  child. 
His  &ther  was  Amtmann^  or  bailiff  of  the  district ;  but  before 
Jaeob  had  reached  the  age  of  ten,  his  father  moved  to  Steinau, 
ftod  there  shortly  after  died,  leaving  his  family  in  a  state  of 
comparative  destitutioru  The  young  boy,  with  his  brother, 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  liis  education  at  Steinau^  where 
he  probably  also  commenced  his  Latin.  Ho  was,  we  are  told« 
remarkable  for  brightness  from  his  childhood,  and  could  read 
tiooks  fluently  before  others  were  beyond  their  alphabet*  Of 
liii  earlier  years  there  is  nothing  further  to  be  noted,  escepi 
Ibmi  \m  face  was  for  a  time  completely  disfigured  by  the  marks 
of  small-pox,  from  which  his  features  recovered  their  former 
if mmeiry  but  slowly. 

Jacob's  education,  after  so  early  a  loss  of  his  father*  mighl 
liave  become  much  neglected,  or  at  any  rate  suspended,  had 
h^  not  mot  with  a  helping  hand  in  one  of  his  aunts,  who  was 
Mi?  at  the  Electoral  Court  at  Cassel,  This  good  lady, 
b^iirietta  Philippiua  Zimmer,  invited  him,  together  with  liis 
brother,  U*  the  Lyceum  at  Caasel,  where  under  her  auspices 
Ihey  might  continue  and  complete  their  prepai-ation  for  the 
Universiity,  Jacob  was  but  thirteen  years  of  age  at  the  time 
be  entered  the  Lyceum,  and  was  on  tliat  account  put  into 
UnUrqu/aria^  i,  o*  the  lower  subdivision  of  the  fourth  class  of 
the  Institution  ;  but  he  mpidly  advanced  from  class  to  class, 
ttnd,  as  ha  himeelf  says,  stood  almost  always  primus  until  h<? 
iiaii  ctituplet^d  die  eoitrse  of  studies  at  the  Lyooain. 

£tPcryiliiAg  seams  to  have  gone  on  smoothly  at  Cta»al,  except 
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that  our  young  student  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  foriHl 
incivility,  of  which  he  afterwards  deemed  it  just  to  leaT»  t 
memorandum.  One  of  his  masters  persisted  in  addressing  hia 
with  Etj  because  hp  happened  to  be  from  the  country,  wUb 
all  those  of  his  class  who  were  from  the  city  were  honored  witk 
the  regular  Sie^  —  a  distinction  which  Grimm  could  not  reeos- 
cile  with  his  sense  of  justice.  No  special  predilection  for  toy 
one  particular  study  seems  to  have  developed  itself  in  him  ai 
yet,  and  of  the  department  in  which  he  in  after  life  became  lo 
eminent  he  could  have  had  no  conception  at  a  time  when  noth- 
ing of  the  sort  as  yet  existed.  His  leisure  hours  were  devoted 
to  drawing, — an  art  which  his  brother  William  likewise  cultiftft- 
ed,  and  of  which  a  younger  brother,  Emil,  afterwards  becams 
Professor.  In  adverting  to  his  course  at  the  Lyceum,  Orimoi 
at  a  later  date  regretted  too  much  of  his  time  spent  over 
studies  which  were  but  little  calculated  to  benefit  a  career  like 
his,  as,  for  example,  the  natural  sciences,  geography,  ethici, 
and  philosophy,  for  none  of  which  he  had  any  special  taste, 
except  to  some  extent  for  botany. 

Grimm  entered  the  University  of  Marburg  in  1802.  He  ma- 
triculated for  the  law ;  not  from  any  special  predilection  for  the 
study,  but  because  his  mother  wished  it,  and  his  father  too  had 
been  a  jurist  before  him.  "  There  is,"  says  he,  "  something 
natural,  harmless,  and  even  promising  in  this  adherence  to  the 
condition  of  one's  father."  His  means  at  the  University  were 
extremely  limited,  his  mother  having  three  younger  sons  besides 
himself  and  his  brother  William  to  educate,  and  he  was  so  far 
from  being  indebted  to  the  aid  of  public  or  private  beneficence 
as  to  be  obliged  to  witness  the  fattest  endowments  unworthily 
bestowed  and  squandered  by  his  side.  But  his  austere  lot  did 
not  discourage  the  aspiring  youth,  and  he  went  on  courageous- 
ly with  the  work  before  him.  "  Poverty,"  says  he,  **  spurs 
on  to  diligence  and  effort,  saves  us  from  many  a  dissipation, 
and  inspires  us  with  a  certain  noble  pride  that  cannot  be 
condenmed,  based  as  it  is  on  the  consciousness  that  we  are 
earning  for  ourselves  by  personal  effort  what  rank  and  wealth 
confer  on  others  without  exertion  on  their  part.  Nay,  I  am 
even  inclined  to  generalize  my  remark,  and  to  attribute  much 
of  that  which  Uie  (Germans  have  acliieved  to  the  circumstance 
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that  thej  are  not  a  rich  people.  They  work  from  below  up- 
wardt  ami  on  that  account  strike  into  many  a  peculiar  path, 
while  other  nations  may  be  said  to  advance  rather  upon  a 
broad  and  well-paved  public  road/* 

Both  the  hrothers  Grimm  studied  under  the  eminent  Savig- 
ny,  to  whose  house  they  had  free  access,  and  in  whose  society 
ihoy  not  only  received  the  impulse  for  a  profounder  knowledge 
of  jurisprudence  than  was  common,  but  incidentally  also,  and 
mainly  through  some  valuable  works  in  his  library,  their  atten- 
tian  was  directed  to  the  study  of  the  Middle-High-German 
laiiguagid  and  literature.  Savigny*s  influence  proved  a  deci- 
ttTi!  one  on  both  the  young  students ;  and  William  Grimm 
afterwards  confessed,  that  he  did  not  know  whether  without 
iJt  ho  would  ever  have  attained  to  anything  respectable  (Je 
miiffden  rechten  Weg  gek&mmen  wiire), 

r  And  that  Snvigny  likewise  found  something  in  the  young 
fc  jaen  to  appreciate  is  evident  from  the  honor  he  conferred  on 
P^beob  two  years  after  his  matriculation.  For  when,  in  the 
'  sttmmer  of  1804,  the  celebrated  jurist  was  on  his  learned  tour 
to  Pariit,  he  had  not  been  long  in  the  capital  before  he  felt  the 
neod  of  the  assistance  of  his  young  student- friend,  and  sent 
him  a  request  to  follow  him  as  early  as  January,  1805.  Jacob 
«M  of  course  eager  enough  to  accept  so  flattering  an  invitation, 
but  his  mother  was  so  anxious  about  what  she  considered  a 
risky  undertakings  that,  while  her  son  was  on  his  way,  the  good 
lady  rose  every  night  out  of  her  bed  to  observe  the  weather,  for 
fear  her  Jacob  might  meet  with  some  accident,  or  freeze  to 
th  in  the  diligenctu  The  closer  intercourse  with  Savigny 
the  ample  literary  resources  of  the  French  capital  gave  a 
diroetioD  to  Jacob's  mind  which  never  left  hhn  in  after  Ufe,  and 
the  character  of  all  his  subsequent  colossal 

It  wai«  Lo  the  course  of  the  same  winter  that  Jacob  made 
appUcatioQ  for  some  government  employment  at  Cassel;  but 
dverftliing  »eemed  barred  aguinst  him,  until,  about  ayear  after, 
ha  at  list  succooded  in  becoming  a  sort  of  supernumerary  un- 
der the  Secretary  of  the  War  Department,  with  the  extremely 
flloiider  salary  of  one  hundred  thalers  per  anuum.  Uis  good 
was  not  destined  to  live  long  enough  to  see  the  condi* 
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tion  of  her  son  materially  mended.  She  died  in  1808  •!  Om- 
8el,  while  Jacob  was  yet  limited  to  the  wretched  pittance  of  hb 
hundred  thalers. 

It  was  not  until  July  of  the  same  year  that  a  ohaoge  took 
place  in  the  relations  of  the  young  savanly  which  hrigbteoed 
his  horizon  considerably,  but  which  was  of  such  a  nature  that . 
the  Germans  have  pronounced  themselves  obliged  to  reooid  it 
as  a  source  of  humiliation  to  their  honor.  It  was  the  year  ia 
which  the  French  had  commenced  to  establish  their  dominioB 
in  the  heart  of  Germany ;  and  the  new  king  of  Westphalia,  Je> 
rome,  who  it  appears  was  fond  of  at  least  the  show  of  boob, 
had  a  library  for  which  he  was  in  search  of  a  custodian.  Jo- 
hannes von  Miiller  recommended  young  Jacob  Grimm,  and  the 
appointment  was  conjured  on  him.  The  post  was  in  every 
sense  a  most  desirable  one,  not  only  because  it  brought  the  ia- 
cumbent  a  handsome  salary,  but  also  because  it  left  him  ample 
leisure  for  his  favorite  researches ;  no  one  being  allowed  to  draw 
any  books  out  of  the  library,  and  the  king  seldom  demanding 
any  service  for  himself. 

The  direction  the  librarian  received  on  entering  on  his  du- 
ties was  simply,  Vous  ferez  mettre  en  grands  caraeUres  mr 
la  parte :  Bibliotheque  partictdUre  du  Rot.  It  was  in  the  se- 
clusion of  this  quiet  sanctuary  that  Jacob,  in  connection  with 
his  brother  William  and  some  members  of  the  Romantic  school, 
began  his  labors  to  rescue  the  venerable  literary  monuments  of 
his  nation's  antiquity  from  the  oblivion  and  neglect  in  which 
they  had  for  centuries  been  buried,  and  to  astonish  the  worid 
with  glimpses  into  the  poetry,  tradition,  and  history  of  past 
centuries,  of  which  it  thus  far  had  scarcely  had  a  suspicion. 

That  Grimm  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  royal  master,  we  may  infer  not  only  from  his  re> 
maining  in  his  service  in  the  capacity  in  whi6h  he  had  entered 
it  until  the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom,  but  also  from  certain 
additional  honors  and  attentions  bestowed  on  him  as  a  reward 
of  his  fidelity.  One  morning,  it  is  said,  the  king  entered  the 
library  in  person,  and  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  an- 
nouncing to  its  custodian  his  having  nominated  him  Auditor  in 
his  Council  of  State.  The  young  Germanist,  but  a  short  time 
before  struggling  for  bread,  was  now  honored  with  a  seat 
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amoDg  the  grandeos  of  a  sovereign,  witli  whom  ho  at  first 
apf>eared  regularly  in  the  embroidered  gala  of  the  court.  But 
Grimm's  penchant  was  far  greater  in  the  direction  of  closet- 
work  than  in  that  of  ceremonial  court-business ;  and  ho  accord- 
ingly no  sooner  learned  that  he  need  only  appear  when  his 
master  presided  at  the  Council  in  person,  than  he  tiirned  the 
liberty  to  account,  and  quietly  kept  busy  with  his  studies. 
The  means  at  his  command  were  now  also  much  more  ample, 
the  salary  of  his  two  offices  amounting  to  more  than  one  thou- 
sand thalers,  i.  e.  more  than  ton  times  the  wretched  allowance 
made  him  by  the  War  Department  of  his  native  government. 

Grimm  remained  with  Jerome,  as  we  have  already  said, 
from  1808  until  the  dissolution  of  Ihe  kingdom  and  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Hessian  government,  in  1813.     IKiring  the  latter 

ft  of  his  reigfi,  when  the  war  began  to  menace  the  existence 

his  ephemeral  throne,  the  king  could  not  liave  so  much  con- 
Idencc  in  his  librarian,  the  only  German  in  his  Cabinet,  as  in 
the  rest  of  his  councillors.  Grimm,  however,  conducted  him- 
B©If  prudently  enough  to  be  retained  until  everything  was  lost, 
and  llie  library  had  to  be  removed  out  of  the  danger  of  confis- 
cation. 

As  soon  as  the  war  drew  near  to  the  royal  residence,  Grimm 
reoeivt'd  orders  to  pack  up  the  most  valuable  of  the  books  and 
manuscripts  at  Cassel  and  Wilhclmshohe,  and  to  forward  them 
to  Paris ;  and  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  he  was  closely 
superintended  by  one  of  Jerome's  special  agents,  so  that  it  was 
impoasible  for  him  to  retain  any  tiling  tliat  was  not  of  a  purely 

;al  or  special  interest.     All  tlie  rest  went  to  Paris. 

The  modest,  and  in  fact  extremely  patriotic,  occupation  of 

e  royal  librarian  did  not  ex|K)se  htm  to  share  tlie  fate  of  the 
nareh  in  whose  service  he  had  spent  five  years  of  retired 
iy^  and   ho  was   tlicreforc  not  required   to   leave   Cassel. 

mplete  amnesty  even  was  easily  granted  to  him,  his  brother 
having  maintained  relations  of  loyalty  with  the  ex- 
ij  _  :_.  Jior,  while  his  Aunt  Zimmer  had  been  a  sharer  of  his 
tiauihhment.  Besides  this,  two  of  his  younger  brothers,  who 
lived  far  from  home,  had  come  back  to  respond  to  the  call 

their  country,  and  had  participated  in  the  famous  campaign 
of  1813. 
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It  was  thus  that  Grimm  was  enabled  without  much  difficultf 
to  return  to  loyalty  again,  and  even  greet  the  returning  dd 
Elector  as  he  drove  slowly  along  the  streets  of  Cassel,  which 
he  entered  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1813.  **We  ran*' 
(lief en)  ^  says  he  in  his  naive  mode  of  expressing  himself, 
^<  along  by  the  open  carriage  as  it  passed  onward  through  the 
streets,  which  were  hung  with  festoons  and  garlands."  Wil- 
liam too,  although,  like  his  brother,  not  unaware  that  his  natire 
land  had  much  that  was  now  out  of  date,  and  disposed  to  &Tor 
progress,  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  satisfaction  at 
the  expulsion  of  the  invader  and  the  return  of  his  natife 
prince.  ^'  The  restoration  of  Hessia,"  says  he,  ^^  has  been  cele- 
brated by  us  with  emotions  of  the  purest  joy ;  and  I  have  never 
witnessed  anything  more  touching  than  the  public.entrance  of 
our  sovereign  family.  The  people  drew  the  carriage,  not  with 
an  impetuous  zeal  roused  for  but  a  momentary  purpose,  bat 
like  one  who  brings  back  to  his  home  a  treasure,  of  which  he 
has  for  a  long  time  been  deprived,  and  which  the  Divinity  has 
restored  to  him  again.  It  seemed  to  me  at  the  moment  thtt 
no  fond  expectation  for  the  future  could  remain  unfolfiUsd." 
So  much  then  for  the  Grimms'  patriotic  sentiments  as  far  as 
the  invasion  of  their  country  was  concerned. 

Grimm's  relations  with  Savigny  and  the  late  short-lived 
court  of  Jerome  of  Westphalia  had  naturally  made  him  some- 
what of  a  diplomate,  and  it  was  doubtless  on  that  account 
that  two  days  before  Christmas,  in  1813,  he  was  nominated 
Secretary  of  Legation  to  the  Hessian  Envoy  to  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  allied  army.  In  this  position  he  once  more  wis 
brought  to  Paris,  in  April,  1814,  where  he  again  improved 
every  moment  of  his  leisure  to  examine  manuscripts  in  ref- 
erence to  his  studies.  It  was  then  that  Grimm  saw  his  fa- 
vorite books  again  in  the  French  capital,  where  the  same 
huissier  that  had  helped  him  put  them  up  at  Cassel  was  now 
called  upon  to  surrender  them  as  the  Elector's  property,  un- 
lawfully seized  and  carried  off  by  an  enemy  of  the  country. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna  next  summoned  Jacob  to  the  ci4>ital  of 
Austria,  where  he  remained  until  June,  1816,  busily  occupied, 
most  of  the  time,  with  researches  into  the  Slavonic  languages. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the  Prussian  government  called 
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him  ODoe  more  to  Paris,  charging  him  with  the  business  of 
urchiiig  up  and  redemaiidiug  some  manuscripts  that  had  been 
Eibbed  froQi  some  of  iho  Prussian  provinces.  No  commissiou 
could  have  been  more  agreeable  to  Grimm*  It  gave  him  ample 
ui  :  \tj  for  his  researches,  —  there  being  on  this  occasion 
In  draft  upon  his  time  than  the  slight  one  which  his 

duty  as  the  temporary  locum  tenens  of  the  Hessian  Ambassador 
demanded  of  him.  At  this  time  he  came  into  collision  with 
some  of  the  officials  of  the  Imperial  library,  and  one  day, 
while  engaged  in  making  extracts  from  some  of  the  manu- 
scripts,  wliich  could  not  at  the  moment^  be  reclaimed,  he  was 
int^jrrupted  by  Langles,  the  canservateury  who  indignantly  ex- 
claimed^ ^*  Nous  ne  devons  plus  souffrir  ce  M,  Grimm  qui  vienl 
^au$  les  jours  travailler  ici  et  qui  nous  enleue  pourlarU  nos 
^^soHuscrUs,''  The  reprimand  was  sufficient.  Grimm  at  once 
returned  the  manuscript  from  which  he  was  extracting,  and 
neTcr  made  his  appearance  again  at  the  librarj',  except  in  his 
official  capacity,  as  the  substitute  of  his  principal,  the  Ambas* 
sador. 

Grinmi  had  no  sooner  returned  to  his  home  than  he  was 
offered  the  post  of  Secretary  of  Legation  to  the  new  Federal 
Diet ;  but  his  attachment  to  his  studies  had  already  won  a  de- 
ed ascendency  over  him,  and  he  on  that  account  declined  the 
pointmeut,  but  accepted  the  place  of  second  librarian  in  the 
Electoral  library  at  Gassel,  in  which  the  salary  of  six  hundr^ 
thalors,  paid  him  by  King  Jerome,  was  continued,  and  a  few 
utsites  were  added  from  otlier  petty  offices,  among  which,  for 
time,  even  that  of  the  censorship  (not  coveted  by  him)  was 
'    '    V     To  his  great  satisfaction,  provision  was  at  the  same 
lo  for  his  brother  WilUam,  who  had,  however,  to  con- 
tnt  himself  with  the  modest  post  of  secretary  to  the  Ubrary. 
is     -       -  mont  was  due  to  Privy-Councillor  Strieder,  who 
d  1  with  tlie  Elector,  and  who  had  so  much  regard 

r  the  two  learned  brothers  as  to  give  biographical  sketches 
h  of  them  in  his  Gclehrtenlcxikon,  and  with  a  minute* 
that  took  in  even  the  names  of  their  nearest  ancestors 
d  relations*     During  the  occupation  of  his  country  by  the 
rench,  tlio  patriotic  uidigtiation  of  tliis  Strieder  ran  so  high, 
that  for  ftcvcn  cjitire  years  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
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cross  the  threshold  of  his  house,  and  the  enemy  could  not  bo 
mentioned  without  rousing  him  to  ire. 

Jacob  Grimm's  connection  with  the  library  at  Cassel  lasted 
from  1816  till  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1829 ;  and  these 
thirteen  years  were  to  him  not  only  the  most  laborious  and 
prolific,  but  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  his  last  ten  years  at 
Berlin,  also  the  quietest  and  most  satisfactory  of  his  Iife«  It 
was  here  that  he  commenced  authorship  in  earnest,  for  which 
his  previous  studies,  and  even  publications,  had  been  but  pre- 
liminary ;  and  it  was  here  that  he  conceived  and  executed  to 
some  extent  those  works'  which  constitute  the  basis  of  his 
immense  celebrity  abroad  as  well  as  in  his  native  country. 

Grimm  had  indeed  begun  his  career  as  author  while  yet  in 
the  service  of  the  king  of  Westphalia,  and  had  already  issued 
several  publications,  partly  in  his  own  name,  partly  in  connec- 
tion with  his  brother.  His  first  work  was  an  examination  of 
the  poetry  of  the  old  German  Master-Lingers  (  Ueber  den  alt* 
deutschen  Meistergesang).  It  appeared  at  Oottingen  in  1811, 
the  year  in  which  William  likewise  made  his  dSbtU  in  a  trans- 
lation of  the  popular  heroic  songs  of  Denmark  (^AJtdSniseke 
Heldenliedefy  Balladen  u.  MUrchen^  Heidelberg,  1811).  In 
1812,  Jacob  made  a  memorable  contribution  to  Schlegel's 
Deutsches  MtLseum^  in  which  he  discussed  the  mysterious 
transmission  of  popular  legends  from  nation  to  nation,  and 
from  one  generation  of  the  same  people  to  another. 

About  the  same  time  the  two  brothers  edited  together  the 
two  most  ancient  poems  of  the  German  language,  dating  from 
the  eighth  century  (Die  zwei  dltesten  deutschen  Gedickte  des 
achien  Jahrhunderts),  fragments  invaluable  for  the  study  of 
the  language,  which  had  up  to  that  time  been  mistaken  for 
prose,  but  now  were  by  Jacob  Grimm  proved  to  be  alliterative 
poetry.  In  the  same  year,  1812,  they  also  gave  to  the  world 
the  three  volumes  of  their  charming  collection  of  nursery  tales, 
the  widely  and  justly  celebrated  Kinder-  und  Hausmdrchen^ 
most  of  which  tlicy  tliemselves  collected  as  they  found  them 
in  the  mouth  of  the  people,  and  which  they  reproduced  in 
a  style  which,  in  point  of  truthfulness  and  natural  ease,  is 
quite  unique,  if  not  incomparable  in  its  kind.  This  work  is 
the  first  that  reveals  to  us  that  scrupulous  attention  to  the 
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tmbler  spheres  of  German  life,  which  the  Grimms  regard- 
as  an  invaluable   aid  to   tho   gt^dy  of  a  nation^s  history, 
ad  which  now  became  one  of  the  essential  features  of  their 
metliod. 

From  1813  to  181G  the  two  brothers  still  continued  to  work 
conjointly.  They  published  in  a  periodical  form,  and  under  the 
title  of  Atldcuische  Wdlder, — *'OId  German  Forests/'  —  a  col- 
lection of  valuable  old  texts,  with  dissertations  on  the  language 
and  literature  of  Germany  during  the  Middle  Age.  This  work 
attracted  notice,  not  only  from  its  intrinsic  value,  but  also,  and 
perhaps  still  more,  from  the  critical  assault  of  William  Schlc- 
gel,  who,  as  the  chief  of  the  so-called  Romanticists,  considered 
himself  called  upon  to  expend  some  of  his  fastidious  mockery  on 
die  labors  of  the  Grimms,  and  that  too,  singularly  enough,  in 
S[^te  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  were  likewise  arrayed,  at  least 
nominally,  under  the  banner  of  his  school.  The  two  brothers 
were,  however,  far  from  being  disheartened  or  intimidated 
bj  Uie  attack^  and  continued  to  work  and  publish  together, 
on  the  same  plan  and  in  the  same  spirit  as  before.  They 
edited,  in  1815,  a  selection  of  extracts  from  the  Elder  Edda 
(X)te  Lieder  der  alieren  Edda^  Berlin,  1815),  then  for  the 
first  time  made  known  to  Germany  in  its  own  language ;  and 
a  year  or  two  after,  a  collection  of  German  legends,  in  two 
Tolumes  {Deutsche  Sagen,  Berlin,  1816-1818).  Tliis  popu- 
lar scries  tliey  connjleted  in  1826,  by  adding  a  volume  of 
Irish  fairy  legends  {IrtsvAe  Eljenmiircken^  Leipzig,  1826)  in 
imitation  of  the  work  of  Crofton  Croker,  with  a  learned 
ad  ingenious  introduction  on  the  traditions  relating  to  the 
Ives. 
But  to  return  now  more  particularly  to  Jacob  Grimm.  We 
ive  already  remarked  that  his  residence  at  Cassel  as  libra- 
waii  perhaps  tho  most  satisfactory  and  successful  period 
his  laborious  life.  Of  this  he  was  himself  so  well  aware, 
bat  when,  in  1810,  the  University  of  Bonn  invited  him,  to- 
^Uier  with  liis  brother,  to  chairs  in  its  Faculty,  he  declined  to 
cept,  afraid  of  losing  by  the  exchange  some  of  the  quiet 
insure  which  he  then  enjoyed*  He  ke|>t  perpetually  at  work, 
and  now  not  only  in  conjttnction  with  his  brother  and  on  seC'* 
oad&ry  publications,  but  far  more  eamettly  and  extensively 
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on  works  of  solid  erudition,  and  these  of  the  most  original  and 
widest  scope.  His  studies  had  thus  far,  as  we  hare  seen,  been 
mainly  and  steadily  directed  towards  the  linguistical  and  fit- 
erary  antiquities  of  his  country ;  but  these  he  did  not  allow  to 
be  restricted  to  their  ordinary  limits.  He  extended  hu  re- 
searches in  every  direction  where  he  knew  or  suspected  the 
remotest  bearing  on  his  subject,  and  thus  made  tributary  to 
his  purpose  not  only  the  old  and  new  dialects  of  liia  own  lan- 
guage, including  the  old  Scandinavian  and  its  modem  deaciend^ 
ants,  the  Gothic  and  the  Sanscrit,  but  also  the  Slayonic  lan- 
guages, and  the  Romansh  idioms  descended  from  the  Latin. 
As  an  additional  proof  of  his  preparatory  studies  in  all  these  di- 
rections, we  may  cite  his  SUva  de  Romances  VtefoSj  which  wis 
printed  in  Vienna  in  1815,  and  which  for  many  years  passed 
as  the  best  collection  of  old  Spanish  romanzas. 

The  first  great  work  of  Jacob  Grimm  began  to  make  its 
appearance  in  1819.  This  was  the  first  volume  of  his  German 
Grammar  {Deutsche  Grammatik^  Gottingen,  1819),  which  wi« 
destined  to  be  a  colossus  of  four  thick  octavos,  and  compared 
with  which  all  his  previous  publications  dwindled  into  second- 
ary rank.  It  was  in  its  scope  and  execution  a  grammar  in 
a  sense  in  which  none  had  been  seen  before ;  and  it  has  justly 
been  said  of  it,  that  it  for  the  first  time  demonstrated  to  the 
learned  world  what  a  language  is.  Its  method  was  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  science  of  grammar,  —  the  substitution  of  a 
natural  and  comparative  process,  in  lieu  of  the  former  a  priori 
rules,  which  had  scarcely  varied  since  the  time  of  the  gram- 
marians of  Alexandria  and  Rome.  All  the  languages  of 
Germanic  origin  were  here  considered  as  dialects  of  one, 
and  not  only  were  they  subjected  to  a  minute  comparison  of 
their  sounds  and  forms,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  law 
of  their  transition  from  one  into  the  other,  but  the  different 
epochs  of  each  of  them  were  also  examined  with  scrupu- 
lous care,  so  as  to  bring  out  completely  their  history  and 
the  successive  phases  of  their  organic  life.  And  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  plan  the  author  not  only  communicated  the 
results  of  his  researches  to  his  readers,  but  he  worked  as  it 
were  before  their  eyes,  and  never  drew  his  generalisations 
until  he  had  first  adduced  long  lists  of  examples,  all  of  which 
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were  deriTod  from  and  credited  to  authentic  sources.  The 
book^  it  is  true,  became  thus  somewhat  ponderous  and  nnprac- 
tical;  but  of  what  consequence  is  this  in  labors  of  the  sort? 
Its  scientific  method  and  exactness  won  it,  from  the  outset,  an 
authority  which  placed  it  ou  a  level  with  tho  Comparative 
Anatomy  of  Cavien  The  plan  on  which  Griram*s  work  is  ex 
ecuted  must  doubtless  be  attributed  to  his  invention,  although 
the  movemejit  to  which  it  belongs  goes  back  as  far  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century.  Frederic  Schlegel  published  his 
work  on  the  language  and  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Hindus  in 
1808 ;  Raynouard^s  grammar  of  the  Romansh  languages  was 
printed  in  1816 ;  and  Bopp's  conjugation-system  of  the  Indo- 

rmanic  languages  in  the  same  year. 

After  bringing  out  the  second  volume  of  this  Orazxunar  in 
1826,  Grimm  next  published,  in  1828,  another  great  work  on 
the  legal  antiquities  of  Germany  (^Deutsche  Rechtsatierthu- 
mer,  Gottingen,  1828),  in  which  he  again  astonished  the  world 
of  letters  by  demonstrating  how  closely  the  history  of  a  nation's 
J I  '       L'  is  linked  to  that  of  its  manners  and  customs,  and 

li  ^<^gy-     The  author  here  disclosed  vestiges  of  law 

from  sources  in  which  no  one  had  ever  looked  for  them  before ; 
and  his  book  diffused  an  effulgence  of  light  on  the  Germanic 
manners  of  the  Middle  Age,  which  extended  its  beneficent  rays 
lo  other  nations  even.  In  France,  M.  Miehelet,  the  historian, 
waa  so  fascinated  by  it,  that  a  few  years  after  he  composed,  in 
imitation  of  it,  a  book  on  the  legal  antiquities  of  his  own  coun> 
try  (Sur  Ics  Origines  du  Droit  fran^aii),  in  which  he  incorpo- 
rated a  portion  of  Grimm's  work  translated  by  himself,  and 
eapresBed  himself  in  terms  of  boundless  admiration  for  the 
author  of  it  This  translation  gave  rise  to  a  correspondence 
between  Grimm  and  Michelet,  of  which  several  interesting 
letters  from  the  pen  of  Grimm  have  recently  been  printed, 
idielet  entered  so  completely  into   the  spirit  of  the  great 

rk  in  question,  that  we  can  scarcely  do  better  than  give,  from 
his  own  Introduction,  the  following  brief  characterization  of  it, 

*•  There  is  no  country  in  which  the  science  of  jurisprudence  ia  as  pre- 
[  fiirmutad  as  it  h  in  Germany.     In  1816,  Jacob  Grimm, 
our  agc^f  puhlidhcd  a  brief  but  iotorectitig  di^H^tatton 
ithePtetryofthaLaw'  {U$b€r dU  Pimii  d£$  B^hu);  and  in  IS2S 
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he  gave  to  the  world  his  gigaotic  woric  *  On  the  Antiqaities  of  GemM 
Jurisprudence.'  Never  did  a  book  shed  so  sudden  and  profound  a  Ught 
on  any  science.  There  is  here  no  room  left  either  for  oonfosion  or  lor 
doubt.  It  is  not  a  more  or  less  ingeniously  constructed  system  that  w« 
have  here ;  it  is  a  magnificent  collection  of  formulas  derived  from  the 
jurisprudence  of  every  country,  from  all  the  idioms  of  Crermanj  and  of 
the  North.  We  perceive  in  this  book,  not  the  hypotheses  of  a  man,  but 
the  living  voice  of  antiquity  itself;  the  irrefragable  testimony  of  two 
or  three  hundred  old  jurisconsults,  who  in  their  naive  and  poetical  for* 
mulas  have  preserved  us  the  beliefs,  the  domestic  usages,  nay,  the  rerj 
secrets  of  the  fireside  and  of  the  most  intimate  moral  relations  of  the 
Grerman  people.  The  book  has  an  immense  intrinsic  value,  conbideral 
merely  as  a  revelation  of  the  poetry  of  a  nation's  jurisprudence,  hot  a 
still  greater  one  as  a  term  of  comparison  with  that  of  other  ooantriee. 
No  nation  is  as  rich  in  this  department  as  Grermany,  and  that  which  the 
rest  possess  finds  in  nearly  every  instance  something  to  correspond 
with  it  in  the  collection  given  us  by  Grimm,  and  may  derive  from  'A 
either  confirmation  or  interpretation,  as  the  case  may  happen  to  require. 
The  new  science  indicated  by  Vico  has  now  become  possible,  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  law." 

Grimm  was  so  much  pleased  with  Hichelet's  proceedingi 
that,  iu  a  letter  bearing  the  date  of  Gottingen,  December  Ist, 
1837,  he  wrote  to  him  inter  alia :  "  Your  Introduction  to  your 
Origines  du  Droit  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  poetical  than  UAri 
PoHique  of  your  Boileau," — an  estimate  which  a  recent 
French  writer  does  not  accept  as  a  compliment  to  his  litera- 
ture, and  maintains  Goethe  to  have  been  the  only  German  that 
ever  judged  equitably  of  the  esprit  of  the  French,  although 
himself  not  possessed  of  the  slightest  affinity  with  it. 

While  Jacob  thus  won  celebrity  at  Gassel,  hb  brother  Wil- 
liam was  not  idle,  although  his  delicate  health  and  his  disin- 
clination for  philosophical  generalizations  did  not  allow  him  to 
enter  upon  tasks  so  arduous  and  ambitious  as  were  those  of 
Jacob.  •  He  published  in  1821  a  valuable  dissertation  on  the 
German  Runes  ( Ueber  die  deutschen  Runen)^  and  in  1829  a 
work  on  the  Heroic  Legends  of  the  Germans  (Die  detttscke 
Heldensage)^  which  Jacob  afterward  pronounced  his  master- 
piece. Besides  this,  he  now  began  to  publish  the  texts  of  some 
of  the  old  German  writers  (e,  g.  Grave  Ruodol/y  Gottingen, 
1828),  of  which  he  afterward  at  Gottingeu  and  Berlin  edited 
a  considerable  number. 
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This  peaceful  existence  of  the  Grimms  at  Cassel  was  sud- 
douly  mterruptcd  by  tbe  death  of  the  principal  librarian,  hi 
1829.  The  great  merit  of  the  two  learned  brothers  entitled 
tb^m  to  promotion  ;  and  Jacob  was,  in  the  estimation  of  every 
OQCf  the  man  to  fill  the  vacancy,  while  the  less  distinguished 
but  not  less  meritorious  William  had  likewise  strong  claims  to 
advancement*  But  it  seems  no  such  estimate  was  put  upon 
their  services  by  the  obtuse  authorities  about  them*  A  certaiu 
Vo0  Ronunel,  who  the  year  before  had  been  elevated  to  the 
peanige  of  the  Electorate,  was  made  director  of  the  librai-y  and 
mBeemn,  while  the  two  brothers  were  to  remain  in  their  pre- 
TiouB  condition  of  subalterns.  This  was  too  serious  an  iufrao- 
tion  of  their  honor  to  pass  unnoticed,  either  by  themselves  or 
hj  the  numerous  and  devoted  friends  which  their  great  ser- 
Tiocis  to  national  letters  liad  attached  to  them.  Some  of  the 
latter  suggested  that  an  honorable  call  to  Gottingeu  should  be 
a4xepted  by  them,  and  all  the  parties  consulted  about  the  step 
tdrisod  them  by  all  means  to  coosent  to  it.  But,  singularly 
enough «  their  attachment  to  their  home  and  to  their  quiet  pur- 
rails  made  it  appear  hard  for  them  to  move  into  the  publicity  of 
Uiiiirersity  chairs  ;  and  it  was  only  their  sense  of  honor  that  pre- 
Tailed  on  litem  at  last  to  listen  to  the  proposition  addressed  them* 
All  these  scruples  were  overcome  when,  in  October,  1829, 
tbo  ix>yal  patent  reached  them  which  appointed  Jacob  regular 
♦|M    "  ■'        '    u  and  William  assistant  librarian,  to  the 

I  I  .  '1-     One  of  the  most  desirable,  and  doubt- 

law  Uio  most  consoling,  advantages  of  these  new  positions  was, 
tliat  both  of  them  had  salaries  attached  to  them,  —  a  considera- 
Uon  which  was  destined  to  put  an  end  to  the  perj)etual  pecu- 
atoiy  enibarrassmeuts  with  which  they  had  to  struggle  in  the 
their  native  government.  Jacob  was  thus  at  length 
to  the  change.  •*  It  is  true,"  said  he,  *'  the  country 
about  Gditingen  cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  Cassel ;  but 
tbeti  the  aamo  stars  are  over  our  heads,  and  God  will  help  us 
onward/*  At  (Jottingen,  William  had  ample  room  for  moving 
ofiward  in  his  beateu  path,  and  prej>ared  a  number  of  new  pub- 
licatioiiit  fj       '  V     Jacob  alone  was  called  to  the  perform- 

ance of  ait  Inty*  new  t«J  him,  and  about  which  he  had 

fcU  Home  tM^siiation ;  but  hUd^but  as  a  lecturer  wu»  ijtiit^  >uli«- 
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factory,  and  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  the 
University.  His  courses  were  chiefly  on  the  comparmtm  gnm- 
mar  of  his  language,  and  on  the  legal  antiquities  and  litetiiy 
history  of  his  country,  sometimes  also  on  the  Oermama  otTwi- 
tus.  The  style  of  bis  lectures,  like  that  of  his  writings,  vm 
not  unfrcquently  striking  and  poetic.  He  began  one  of  Ihen 
with  the  memorable  words :  ^^  Thought  is  lightning,  speech  ii 
thunder."  In  speaking  of  the  German  language,  he  said  upon 
another  occasion  :  ^^  The  old  language  may  be  compared  to  in 
infant,  which  has  inherited  wonderful  talents,  but  which  hu 
not  as  yet  developed  them ;  the  new,  on  the  other  hand,  is  t 
man  who,  although  possessed  of  but  moderate  endowments,  yet 
manages  them  so  well  as  to  be  equal  to  any  emergencj." 
William  too,  though  not  an  ordinaries  like  his  brother,  con- 
sidered himself  now  called  upon  to  give  courses,  and  lectured 
chiefly  on  old  German  literature,  and  on  the  Nibelungtniki. 
His  style  bore  much  resemblance  to  that  of  Jacob,  and  he 
likewise  soon  became  one  of  the  favorites  of  the  students. 

Grimm's  residence  at  Gottingeu  was  attended  with  remark- 
able results,  although  perhaps  upon  the  whole  not  equal  to 
those  at  Gassel.  While  William  went  on  with  the  publicatioii 
of  curious  old  texts,  Jacob  continued  to  work  at  his  Gram- 
mar, of  which  from  1829  to  1887  he  succeeded  in  getting 
through  the  press  the  third  and  a  portion  of  the  fourth  (and 
last)  vohimcs.  This  last  volume,  which  was  to  treat  of  the 
comparative  syntax  of  the  Germanic  languages,  promised  to  be 
one  of  special  interest.  But  this  part  of  his  work  Grimm  un- 
fortunately left  unfinished,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  all 
the  admirers  of  his  method.  His  study  on  the  syntax  extends 
only  to  the  end  of  the  simple  proposition,  without  as  much  as 
touciiing  on  the  complex,  in  which  so  many  and  so  serious  dif- 
ficulties arc  involved.  He  seems  to  have  deferred  the  comple- 
tion of  it  until  it  was  too  late  or  inconvenient  to  accomplish  it 
His  Grammar,  however,  is  nevertheless  a  splendid  and  an  ad- 
mirable work,  and  in  spite  of  this  defect  we  doubt  if  tliere  is 
another  one  to  rival  it  in  any  language.  During  tliis  same  pe- 
riod ho  published  his  edition  of  the  text  of  tlie  old  popular  fa- 
vorite "  Renard  the  Fox"  (Reinhart  Fuchs,  Berlin,  1884), 
accompanied,  as  in  other  instances,  by  a  valuable  dissertation 
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0ti  the  origin,  the  development  and  specific  character,  of  the 
lugoods  in  whicli  animals  fieritro  as  interlocutors,  and  on  the 
necessity  of  distinguishing  theiti  from  the  common  fable,  with 
which  thejr  had  heen  improperly  confounded* 

The  last  fruit  of  his  labors  at  Got  tin  gen  is  one  of  those  to 
which  we  may  justly  jioint  as  one  of  t!ie  great  pillars  of  his  vast 
cclrhrity.  It  is  his  equally  original,  thorough,  and  acute  **  Ger- 
mtin  Mythology**  {Deutsche  Mt/ihologie)^  which  appeared  in 
18:?.(j*  This  work,  although  not  strictly  a  comparative  mythology 
in  tlie  wide  sense  of  the  term,  is  yet  one  which  far  transcends 
the  limits  of  the  nation  to  which  it  properly  refers,  and  derives 
light  from  a  variety  of  sources  more  or  less  remotely  related 
to  its  own.  Its  characteristic  feature  is  the  introduction  of 
the  popular  element,  which,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  excluded 
from  researches  of  the  kind  ;  and  its  information  is  derived 
mimost  entirely  from  the  traditional  superstitions  of  past  and 
present  times.  The  popular  beliefs  and  superstitions  still  more 
or  less  in  vogue  are,  according  to  Grimm,  often  but  the  remains 
of  the  primitive  religions  of  the  nation.  For  in  Germany,  as  in 
olher  countries,  Christianity  is  so  far  from  having  entirely  erad- 
iiailed  the  old  popular  beliefs  which  preceded  it,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  even  adopted  some  by  modifying  them,  and 
has  not  been  able  to  annihilate  completely  the  majority  of  those 
which  it  supplanted.  It  is  thus  that  in  Scandinavia  the  mytim 
»ii€c*rning  Freya  have  become  metamorphosed  into  the  legends 

Saint  Gertrude,  that  in  Germany  the  night  of  the  summer 
eobtaoe  has  been  consecrated  to  Saint  John,  and  the  fantastic 
V  night  linked  to  the  name  of  the  humble  nun.  Saint 

S  _.^  i._is,  in  whose  real  life  we  look  in  vain  for  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  mysterious  eve  in  question.  These  supersti- 
:ms,  it  is  true,  have  vanished  alaiost  entirely  from  the  surface 

ipocioty,  but  many  of  ttiem  have  concentrated  themselves  in 
iho  lowiir  strata  of  it  in  the  shape  of  proverbial  expressions^ 
of  legends,  nursery-talcs,  and  local  superstitions,  which  the  peo- 
ple repeat  and  have  had  in  their  mouths  for  centuries,  without 
ootnpruhending  either  their  origin  or  primitive  intention.  It 
is  (ram  ibis  vast  mine  of  popular  lore,  which  up  to  his  day  had 
kin  unexplored  by  any  one,  tliat  Grimm  derived  a  multitude 
of  nijrthsy  which  to  mo«t  of  his  readers  were  as  novel  as  Uiey 
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are  intriusically  curious  and  significant ;  and  it  is  on  this  a^ 
count  that  his  Mythology  from  the  day  of  its  appearanoe  bectat 
not  only  the  model  for  subsequent  researches  of  tlie  kind,  but 
also  an  invaluable  guide  for  the  exploration  of  otiier  natioMi 
mytlis  more  or  less  akin.  To  the  works  prepared  by  Jacob 
Grimm  while  at  Gottingen,  we  must  add  one  of  a  religious  chw- 
acter  which  appeared  soon  after  his  removal  there.  It  is  his 
Hymnorum  veteris  Ecclesus  XXVI  Inierjtreiatio  Theoiiic^ 
1830.  The  texts  published  by  William  about  tliis  time  are 
Der  Freidankj  Gottingen,  1834,  and  Der  gros$e  Botemgartenj 
1836. 

These  literary  enterprises  of  the  brothers  at  Gottingen  were 
suddenly  and  rudely  interrupted  by  an  event  of  a  political 
nature,  which  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1837. 
The  king  of  Hanover,  under  whose  auspices  the  Grimms  had 
come  to  Gottingen,  was  William  IV.  of  England,  who  in  183S 
had  given  a  liberal  constitution  to  his  German  kingdom.  B«t 
when  upon  his  decease,  in  1837,  the  two  crowns  were  sepantod, 
and  that  of  Hanover  fell  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Gumbe^ 
land,  the  new  King  Ernest  Augustus  threw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  old  feudal  party,  and,  under  the  pretext  of  some 
irregularity,  declared  himself  not  obligated  to  recognize  tlie 
concession  of  his  brother ;  so  that  the  constitution  was  formally 
abolished  by  a  decree  of  November  1st,  1837,  and  the  old  state 
of  things,  in  wliich  the  territorial  nobility  was  all-powerful, 
was  re-established.  Tlie  act  was  looked  upon  as  a  breach  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  new  king,  and  an  energetic  protest  was 
entered  against  it  by  the  University  of  Gottingen,  signed  by 
seven  of  the  most  distinguished  of  its  professors,  among  whom 
were  Jacob  and  William  Grimm.  The  rest  were  Dahlmano, 
the  lecturer  on  political  economy;  Ewald,  who  taught  Hebrew; 
Ger villus,  of  the  chair  of  history  and  literature ;  Weber,  of  that 
of  physics ;  and  Albrecht,  of  the  law.  The  protest  was  a 
weighty  one,  when  we  consider  that  in  Germany  the  faculties 
of  a  University  have  an  authority  analogous  to  that  of  the 
supreme  court  of  appeals  in  other  countries ;  but  in  this  in- 
stance it  only  served  to  challenge  anotlier  act  of  violence  from 
tlie  arbitrary  monarch  and  the  party  by  which  he  was  sup- 
ported.    By  an  edict  of  the  11th  of  December,  1837,  the  seven 
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professors  who  had  nigncd  were  all  of  them  deprived  of  office, 
acd  the  three  who  had  ptiblishod  the  protest,  Dahlmann,  Oer- 
Tinus,  and  Jacob  Grimm  were  required  to  quit  the  kingdom 
withhi  three  days.  Tlioy  carried  with  them,  however,  the  sym- 
pnlliy  and  regrets  of  tlie  majority  of  the  students,  who  insisted 
on  accompanying  them  in  vorpore  as  far  as  the  frontier,  and 
pfttsed  a  resolution  not  to  redemand  tlie  lecture  fees  that  had 
h*  M  them  in  advance, — a    resohitiou   which   was  faith- 

fii  rved  by  all  except  six  nobles  of  the  royal  party,  who 

demanded  reimbursement.  This  demonstration,  as  might  be 
expected,  led  to  a  collision  between  the  enthusiastic  sons  of 
the  Muses  and  the  civil  authorities*  For  wiien,  on  December 
16th,  they  agahi  met  to  salute  the  four  deposed  professors  who 
re  still  living  in  the  city,  the  military  intervened,  and  sHv- 
of  the  young  men  were  wounded,  while  others  were  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned.  Here  the  matter  ended  without  any 
further  trouble  from  the  students,  who  it  would  seem  were  not 
supported  by  any  of  the  citizens.* 

Tlius  exiled  from  Gottingon,  Jacob  Grimm  proceeded  at  once 
to  hi«  old  Ciissel,  while  his  brother  William  remained  yet  for 
nearly  an  entire  year,  probably  to  wind  up  their  affairs  at  the 
Utti^ersity.  He  followed  Jacob  in  October,  1838,  and  ihey  now 
once  more  began  to  work  quietly  together  where  nearly  thirty 
years  l)efure  they  had  commenced  their  career  as  authors. 
Their  fate  enlisted  sympatliy  and  respect  all  o%-er  Germany, 
^^aA  it  seemed  almost  certain  that  they  were  destined  to  gain 
^mPPIlhan  they  !iad  lost  from  their  removal*  But  their  pecu- 
niary  pn.»spects  wore  at  this  moment  none  of  the  most  flattering, 
and  It  was  chiofiy  on  this  account  that,  when  Weidmann,  a  pub- 
lisher of  Leipzig,  offered  to  engage  them  to  prepare  an  exten- 
sive historical  dictionary  of  the  German  language,  they  accepted 
irithout  hesitation  a  task  which  under  better  circumstances 
they  might  have  shrunk  from  undertaking,  on  account  of  the 
cnormou!*  labor  which  it  involved.  The  task,  however,  was  well 
ftuited  to  them ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Miehclct,|  in  which  Jaoob 
complains  of  the  necessity  which  compelled  them  to  engage  in 

*  €f  4itrf*h  Gritnm't  uwn  aeooant,  IkUr  mwjw  £ntlatmn^^  ia  Vol.  I.  of  Kkmtn 

.  .f^ur,  fitrltr,  1864. 
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it,  he  goes  on  to  describe  with  apparent  satis&ction  the  plan  of 
the  great  work  on  which  they  were  about  to  enter*  He  nyt: 
^'  That  which  is  more  especially  to  occupy  us  for  a  seriea  if 
years  to  come  is  a  complete  dictionary  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, which  we  propose,  however,  to  construct  rather  upon  tbi 
plan  of  the  Academia  deUa  Crusca  than  on  that  of  the  French 
Academy.  A  work  of  this  description  has  long  been  felt  to  be 
a  great  desideratum  for  our  language,  and  still  it  will  not  yet 
be  too  late  to  undertake  it.  And  that  to  foreigners  too  it  may 
come  just  in  time  to  be  acceptable,  we  intend  to  give  the  defi- 
nitions of  the  words  in  Latin ;  and  where  the  dead  language 
offers  no  equivalent,  in  French.  All  the  writers  of  the  laaC 
three  centuries,  from  Luther  down,  will  be  consulted,  with  die 
assistance,  of  course,  of  a  large  number  of  contributors ;  aid 
this,  you  may  imagine,  will  bring  together  an  amount  of  mat- 
ter that  will  be  really  astonishing." 

The  two  brothers  were  already  zealously  at  work,  and  the 
preparations  for  the  great  task  almost  completed,  when  in 
1841  a  new  turn  of  events  placed  them  in  a  position  either  to 
relinquish  the  engagement,  or  at  any  rate  to  proceed  more 
deliberately  and  at  their  leisure.  It  was  in  that  year  that,  at 
the  suggestion  of  William  von  Humboldt,  the  late  king  of 
Prussia,  Frederic  William  IV.,  who  took  pride  in  extending 
his  favors  to  everything  relating  to  the  literature  and  art  of 
Germany,  invited  them  to  Berlin  as  members  of  the  Academy. 
No  offer  could  have  been  more  honorable,  and  it  was  therefore 
readily  accepted.  Tlio  position  of  academician  was  in  itself  an 
eminent  and  well-remunerated  one,  and  it  had  besides  attached 
to  it  the  privilege  of  lecturing  at  the  University, —  a  privilege 
of  which  tlie  Grimms,  however,  made  but  little  use,  owing  to  a 
natural  disinclination  for  public  courses.  Tlie  Athens  of  the 
North  offered  them  advantages  which  thus  far  they  had  only 
partially  enjoyed,  and  it  was  destined  to  be  their  place  of 
liappy  effort  until  the  end  of  their  career  on  earth.  They 
there  not  only  had  the  benefit  of  the  concentrated  intellect  and 
refinement  of  a  great  metropolis,  but  they  also  enjoyed  a  stiU 
rarer  private  favor.  They  lived  by  the  side  of  the  celebrated 
Bettina,  the  widow  of  their  friend  Achim  von  Arnim ;  and  the 
society  of  this  warm-hearted  and  highly  intellectual  woman 
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became  to  them  at  once  a  source  or  refined  domestic  CDJoymeni 
n^   '  MceDiiTe  to  perseverance  in  their  arduous  literary  en* 

or  the  two  Grimms,  William  alone  had  married,  as  long  ago 
as  1825,  His  wife  was  one  of  his  mother's  friends  from  Cassel, 
and  the  marriage  was  in  every  respect  a  happy  one.  So  far 
from  separatiiig  the  two  brothers,  or  even  disturhing  tlieir  in- 
lUDScy,  Madame  Grimm  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  link 
tton  ever  closer  together,  by  presiding  over  the  domestic 
board  of  both  with  a  degree  of  fidelity  that  made  her  say  some- 
tisies,  in  her  naive  pleasantry,  that  she  was  attending  to  ''  her 
husbands/'  William  had  several  children,  one  of  whom,  Her- 
maati  Grimm,  is  the  husband  of  one  of  Bcttina's  daughters,  and 
a  writer  of  some  note  in  Germany.  Jacob,  although  submissive 
to  the  aiTangements  of  a  family,  remained  independent  to  the 
end  of  his  days,  with  now  no  other  care  upon  his  mind  but  that 
of  his  studies,  which  were,  however,  immense  enough  to  wear 
CHii  any  constitution  loss  vigorous  than  his  own.  The  domestic 
economy  of  the  Grimms  was  in  every  sen^e  a  rational  one,  nor 
was  it  ever  disturbed  by  anything  like  petty  feuds  or  divisions. 
That  its  honor,  too,  was  always  respected,  we  need  not  here 
remark,  although  we  cannot  but  record  an  instance  of  m^di- 
stmct  of  which  none  but  a  gay  capital  like  that  of  Prussia 
could  be  guilty*  Shortly  after  the  settlement  of  tlie  Grimms 
at  Berlin,  a  comedy  was  brought  out  under  the  title  of  Wet 
sail  Jkirathen  ?  (Which  of  the  two  shall  get  married  ?)  in  which 
fiotne  of  the  mischievous  talkers  of  the  town  pretended  to  find 
allusion  to  the  supposed  embarrassment  of  the  two  bachelors 
prior  to  the  marriage  of  one  of  them,  some  twenty  yeara 
before* 

The  special  charge  of  Jacob  in  the  family,  and  one  in  wliich 
be  took  no  little  satisfaction,  was  that  of  private  librarian. 
With  the  exception  of  die  few  most  necessary  books  always  to 
be  kept  at  hand,  the  brothers  had  but  one  common  library,  and 
il  wai  Jacob  who  attended  to  it  with  the  science  and  devotion 
of  a  ooDstuumate  custodian.  Ho  would  often,  we  are  told, 
walk  slowly  along  by  the  shelves,  t<;  take  down  here  and  there 
a  volume,  which  bo  then  would  examine  for  some  moments, 
and  put  back  in  ita  place  again  with  the  satisfaction  of  a  veri- 
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table  amateur.  It  was  his  delight  to  rise  and  to  put  his  hind 
directly  upon  the  volume  which  the  rest  were  looking  for  ii 
vain.  He  was  so  familiar  with  the  places  of  his  books,  that  he 
could  find  them  even  at  night  without  a  candle.  Many  of  the 
volumes  of  this  select  collection  were  full  of  marginal  notei 
and  manuscript  fly-leaves  from  the  hands  of  one  or  botli  of  the 
two  brotliers ;  and  where  a  work  had  no  printed  index,  it  not 
unfrequeutly  acquired  two,  one  from  the  pen  of  each  of  them. 
It  was  doubtless  mainly  on  this  account  that  the  Grimms  were 
rarely  willing  to  allow  a  volume  to  be  lent  out  of  their  coUectioD, 
and  were  somewhat  in  the  repute  of  over-nicety  in  this  respect, 
although  the  writer  of  these  lines  recollects  that,  when  in  Be^ 
lin,  Jacob  of  his  own  accord  offered  him  the  use  of  a  work  on 
the  Gothic  language  which,  on  account  of  other  occupations,  he 
could  not  at  the  moment  accept.  Jacob's  devotion  to  his  lit- 
erary treasures  extended  to  the  end  of  his  days ;  and  in  his  old 
age  he  often  expressed  the  wish  that  his  collection  should  not 
be  scattered  after  his  decease.  His  friends  assured  liim  that  it 
should  bo  respected ;  and  when,  while  on  his  death-bed,  they 
desired  to  cheer  him  with  something  grateful  to  his  failing 
senses,  they  again  repeated  that  his  library  should  be  pre- 
served entire.  They  were  probably  the  last  words  he  distinct- 
ly heard  before  expiring.  In  addition  to  this  idiosyncrasy 
about  the  library,  Jacob  had  another  and  still  more  marked 
one  about  his  writings.  His  posthumous  papers  contained  a 
testamentary  note,  made,  it  would  seem,  long  prior  to  his  de- 
cease, in  wliich  he  expressed  the  wish  that  all  his  unfinished 
manuscripts,  and  even  the  excerpta  that  might  be  found  after 
his  death,  should  be  destroyed  by  fire,  —  a  clause  which,  in 
spite  of  the  respect  due  to  the  wishes  of  the  testator,  it  is  hoped 
will  not  be  complied  with  by  his  executors. 

From  all  that  we  have  thus  far  seen  of  the  Grimms,  their 
dominant  passion  was  for  books;  but  they  had  still  another  one 
in  common,  and  that  was  one  for  flowers.  It  is  true  they  had 
but  little  chance  to  cultivate  them,  Uving  as  they  did  mostly  in 
cities.  But  they  made  room  for  a  few  at  any  rate  in  front  of 
their  windows,  where  William  regularly  kept  his  primroses, 
and  Jacob  his  gilliflowers  and  his  heliotropes.  The  latter  also 
liked  to  see  two  or  three  cut  flowers  in  a  vase  upon  the  table 
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at  which  ha  worked.  Their  flowers  were  to  them  symbolical 
of  the  precious  blossoms  of  the  heart  and  intellect,  as  unfolded 
in  the  old  poetry  and  traditions  of  their  native  country. 

hx  illustration  of  the  intimate  atid  never  clouded  harmony 

'  the  two  brotliors^  it  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  to  quote  the 

[irds  which  Jacob  addressed  to  William  in  1831,  just  after 

the  latter  liad  recovered  from  a  serious  iUncss,     It  is  the  page 

^hich,  iii  the  shape  of  a  dedicatiou,  Jacob  put  in  front  of  the 

iiird  volume  ot  his  Grammar,  and  reads  as  follows :  — 

^  **  My  dear  William :  —  When  last  winter  you  were  so  ill,  I  was 
lo  fi.'ar  that  your  faith  fill  cye^  might  perhaps  never  light  upon 
s  now  before  you,  I  was  seated  nt  your  table^  in  your  chairi 
and  my  tnind  was  filled  with  inexpre^^^ible  sadn^s  when  I  saw  with 
>w  much  order  and  nealDess  you  had  read  and  extracted  from  the  first 
unies  of  my  work.  It  appeared  to  me  then  that  I  had  written  it  for 
alone,  and  that,  if  you  were  taken  away  from  me,  I  could  nerer 
1  any  further  with  its  composition.  God*s  mercy  ha^  protected 
and  left  you  with  us,  and  it  is  therefore  to  you  that  in  all  justice  the 
!nl  volume  more  especially  belong*.  It  has  been  said  truly,  ihat 
certiiin  l)ook?  are  written  for  posterity;  but  it  is  neverthele-sevnn  moru 
true,  that  ai  the  mme  lime  eaeh  work  of  the  kind  belongs  fii*st  of  nil  to 
Uie  limited  ciixile  in  which  we  live,  and  that  that  circle  alone  conUins 
f  be  key  to  its  most  intimate  flense,  which  often  may  remain  sealed  lo 
I  the  n>t.  At  any  rate^  when  you  read  me,  you  who  know  exactly 
y  manner,  with  all  it^  comniendnble  qualities  and  its  defeeL^  I  experi- 
ence more  FsttUfaction  than  if  I  were  read  by  a  hundred  others  who 
may  nut  comprehend  me  properly  here  and  there,  or  to  whom  my  work> 
ID  many  a  part  of  it,  may  be  a  matter  of  indiffiTence.  But  as  for  you, 
1  know  that  you  peruse  every  portion  of  my  book  with  the  most  impar- 
^^at  and  mo^t  constant  intcrc'^t,  and  that  not  only  on  account  of  the  8ub* 
^^Hst  ttMdf,  but  also  for  my  own  sake.  May  you  llierefore  be  Irateroally 
^^■ntcfitcd  with  that  which  I  now  dedicate  to  you." 

^*  The  intltnacy  hero  brought  out  so  conspicuously,  although 
mre  in  history,  is  not  so  surprising,  when  we  reooll»*ct  that  it 
wits  btt^cd  upon  a  perfect  harmony,  nay,  an  identity,  of  life- 
plan.  Their  difference  of  age  was  but  one  year;  thoy  had 
been  at  «€liool  atid  at  the  University  togetbor;  they  had  for  a 
irreai  while  lived  and  even  dressed  alike.  For  many  of  their 
earlier  years  tltey  had  but  one  room  and  but  one  bed,  and  they 
9im  studied  at  tlio  same  table.  At  the  University  tbcy  still 
WL.  c— wo.  207,  27 
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lived  in  a  common  room,  with  two  tables  and  separate  beda 
At  the  age  of  manhood  even,  Uiey  for  a  great  while  adhered  tt 
a  common  study-chamber ;  and  when  at  a  later  date  a  difference 
of  habit  and  of  inclination  made  some  separation  necessarj, 
the  distance  never  extended  beyond  their  occupying  two  study- 
chambers  contiguous  to  each  other.  William  could  do  notb* 
ing  except  in  the  most  perfect  silence,  and  the  slightest  intN^ 
ruption  was  to  him  a  source  of  trouble  and  annoyance.  His 
time  too  was  of  necessity  somewhat  differently  occupied  from 
that  of  his  brother.  He  devoted  the  day  only  to  study,  while 
tlie  evening  he  thought  belonged  to  his  family  and  his  friendsi 
or  to  visits  out  of  the  house.  Jacob  was  unwilling  to  surrender 
to  society  any  stated  portion  of  his  time,  and  if  left  to  himself 
would  have  kept  on  working  without  any  intermission.  Yet 
he  could  be  interrupted  without  any  inconvenience,  and  be  was 
even  glad  to  have  a  paper  brought  him,  or  to  have  a  chat  oa 
politics.  He  made  it  a  point  never  to  refuse  a  visitor  at  any 
time ;  and  when  the  call  was  over,  he  would  go  on  with  bb 
work  precisely  as  if  its  thread  had  been  unbroken.  Yet  Wil- 
liam, in  spite  of  his  precaution,  evinced  much  less  concentra- 
tion of  mind  than  Jacob.  The  latter  had  the  native  force  in 
him,  and  on  thai  account  ho  alone  planned  and  executed 
nearly  everything  that  is  original,  profound,  or  great  in  the 
labors  of  the  two. 

Notwithstanding  this  marked  difference,  the  two  brothers 
were  yet  devoted  to  one  common  task,  and  this  was  shared  with 
a  number  of  others  ;  as,  for  example,  with  Lachmann,  Schmel- 
ler,  Graff,  Hoffmann,  and  after  a  while  with  other  younger 
members  of  the  Germanists.  The  central  sentiment  of  all 
these  men  was  a  patriotic  one,  and  one  which  commenced  with 
and  derived  its  main  inspiration  from  the  great  movement  for 
national  independence  in  opposition  to  Napoleon.  The  labors 
of  tlie  Grimms,  and  especially  of  Jacob,  placed  them  at  the 
head  of  the  school  in  which  they  had  registered  their  names, 
and  they  were  accustomed  to  look  upon  it  as  tlie  great  end  of 
their  lives  to  rear  to  their  country  a  national  monument  thtt 
might  last  for  centuries  to  come,  and  to  do  so  by  reanimating 
the  past  for  the  benefit  of  the  future.  They  thus  became  his- 
torians, but  historians  in  a  new  and  extraordinary  sense.     In- 
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of  occupjiag  tliemsolves  with  the  monotonous  and  often 

*     ifig  or  Oi         '   L^  spectacle  of  political  events,  they 

d  into  til  of  the  past,  into  those  common  ele- 

Diits  in  which  a  nation  lives  aud  moves,  and  from  thia  ex- 

*'        mine  Uiey  brought  to  light,  not  only  the  primitive 

10  religion,  supcrstitiong,  and  popular  legal  wisdom  of 

natioQ,  but  abo,  and  iu  close  connection  with  them,  the 

story  of  its  language,  which  they  were  wont  to  look  .upon  m 

ihe  most  fuithful  mirror  of  the  collective  and  spontaneous  life 

'  the  masses  from  which  it  emanated.     The  task  was  a  gigan- 

one,  aud  yet  tlieir  untiring,  patriotic  zeal  advanced  it  so  far, 

Eiat  it  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  completed.     The  lar 

>rs  of  the  Germanists  were  attended  with  the  noblest  results* 

lie  poets  of  the  nation,  men  Uke  Uhlaud  and  Sijnrock,  caught 

lie  iniipiration.,  and  have  revived  for  us  many  a  pleasant  le- 

Bnd  of  the  olden  time,  while  the  regal  pubUc  halls  of  Municli 

id  many  a  gallery  of  Germany  bear  evidence  that  art  too 

»lias  laaiuit  its  lessons  from  researches  Uke  those  which  we  have 

ere  endeavored  to  describe*    Of  their  eventual  effect  upon  the 

Uion  at  large  tliere  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt,  however 

ifficult  it  may  be  at  present  to  calculate  the  exact  nature 

id  extent  of  it* 

fi-aternal  concord  between  the  Grimms  lasted  until  it 
f-broken  by  the  hand  of  death.  William  died  of  an  anthi^ax, 
in  December,  1859,  about  eighteen  years  after  his  arrival  in 
^^B<^>'lin,  and  seven  after  the  appearance  of  the  lirst  number  of 
^Hbeir  great  work,  the  Dictionary.  He  had  reached  the  seventy- 
^■burtli  year  of  his  life*  Tlte  fimeral  homage  paid  his  re- 
^^nains  was  of  the  most  distinguished  kind ;  and  among  tliose 
who  followed  him  to  bis  last  repose  was  one  of  his  old  col- 
Icagoes  at  Tr  i,  the  celebrated  Gerviuus  of  Heidelborg. 

That  the  u -^  in  the  midst  of  so  much  to  favw  their 

lidien  at  Berlin  did  not  remit  any  of  their  previous  ardor,  it  ia 

rfy  necessary   to   remark.     William,  liet^ides  procoodiag 

Hib  bis  publication  of  old  texts,  contributed  a  number  of  val* 

dissertations  to  the  transactions  of  tlie  Aea^lemy,  among 

^i  tne  on  the  German  finger-names 

it'.:  ,  J     ,,  ritam^i*),  in  the  year  i81*>,  aod 

Lillier  no  lps6  remarkable  one  on  tlte  miyth  of  Pot/photnuis 
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in  the  year  1857.  But  by  far  the  heaviest  portion  of  his  eflforti 
was  bestowed  upon  the  Lexicon,  to  the  mere  preliminaries  of 
which  more  than  a  decennium  was  found  necessary,  and  in  the 
final  reduction  of  which  William,  during  the  last  seven  yean 
of  his  lire,  divided  the  work  about  equally  with  his  brother. 

Jacob's  studious  zeal  during  his  residence  in  Berlin  was  as 
untiring  as  ever.  His  superior  intellect  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  lexical  enterprise,  and  he  also  made  still  more 
numerous  and  important  contributions  to  the  Academy.  Du^ 
iug  his  first  years  in  the  city,  he  went  on  chiefly  with  the  re- 
vision and  completion  of  things  already  printed,  and  partly 
with  the  execution  of  some  of  his  many  plans  of  new  publica- 
tions. After  preparing  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of 
his  German  Mythology,  which  appeared  in  1843,  ho  published  a 
collection  of  documents  of  popular  jurisprudence  {Dor/weii' 
thum^r)j  in  three  heavy  volumes,  intended  as  a  sequel  to  his 
Antiquities  of  (German  Jurisprudence,  and  prepared  probaUy 
already  at  Gottingen  or  during  his  late  stay  at  Gassel.  To 
these  ho  intended  to  add  a  fourth  volume,  containing  the  ne- 
cessary introductions  and  elucidations ;  but  this,  like  the  last 
volume  of  his  Grammar,  was  never  entirely  completed.  But 
the  most  important  original  work  from  his  pen  while  at  Ber- 
lin is  his  History  of  the  German  Language  (^Geschichte  der 
detUschen  Sprache)^  in  two  large  octavos,  which  was  prepared 
just  before  the  political  troubles  of  1848,  and  published  in  that 
year.  This  work  linked  itself  essentially  to  the  author's  Gram- 
mar, and  is  in  a  certain  sense  the  complement  of  it.  The  title, 
however,  does  not  give  us  u  correct  idea  of  its  character ;  for  it 
is  so  far  from  tracing  the  development  of  the  language  to  the 
entire  extent  of  its  history,  that  it  scarcely  passes  beyond  the 
limits  of  its  antiquities.  But  these  it  treats  with  a  thoroughness 
and  exactness  rarely  to  bo  met  with  and  unsurpassed  in  any 
scientific  department.  All  the  old  dialects  of  the  German,  the 
Gothic,  the  Scandinavian,  the  High  and  Low  German  subdivis- 
ions, &c.,  are  here  once  more  subjected  to  a  close  examination 
of  their  characteristic  law  of  development,  and  compared  not 
only  with  each  other  and  with  the  kindred  idioms  of  Indo- 
European  descent,  but  even  with  those  less  related  idioms 
geographically  contiguous  to  them,  as,  for  example,  with  the 
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iDJiish*     Griimn  had  here  agaui  a  patriotic  end  in  view.     His 
ject  was  to  determine  witli  the  utmost  possible  exactness  tho 
its  of  the  Germanic  race  and  of  the  nations  wliich  cousti- 
Ited  it»  and  to  demonstrate  their  original  identity.    The  work 
as,  therefore,  an  immenso  scientific  value;  and  although  offers 
ig  but  little  interest  to  tho  general  reader,  it  will  yet  here- 
sr  be  looked  upon  as  an  indispensable  introduction,  not  only 
'to  the  history  of  Germany,  but  also  to  that  of  the  barbaric 
invasions  which  buried  the  old  Roman  empire. 

The  first  number  of  the  great  Lexicon  (Deidsches  WMer* 
}^ch)  nude  its  appearance  in  1852  (nearly  fourteen  years  after 
tio  proposition  to  prepare  it  was  accepted),  and  the  first  com- 
et© volume  bears  tho  date  of  March  22, 1854.  Of  the  plao  of 
I  work  we  liavc  several  sketches  from  the  authors  themselves- 
uo  of  tlicm  was  submitted  by  William  to  the  Congress  of 
ermanists  which  met  at  Frankfort  in  1846  ;  two  at  least  are 
imisvhed  us  by  Jacob  in  his  letters,  and  one  extended  aiid 
liuute  one  in  his  admirable  Preface  to  tho  first  volume.  Tho 
rk^  as  wo  have  already  seen,  embraces  in  its  vocabulary  the 
(erman  language  as  represented  by  the  authors  of  the  nation 
pr  tl»c  last  three  centuries,  commencing  with  Luther  and  end- 
^g  with  Goethe ;  that  is  to  say,  it  professes  to  be  a  complete 
rhestuirus  of  the  third  period  of  the  language,  which  Jacob  ia 
is  Grammar  has  designated  as  the  Modern  High  German. 
Phe  Old  and  Middle  High  German  had  necessarily  to  be  ex- 
from  the  alpliabelical  order  of  the  words,  but  they 
nevertheless  respectably  represented,  not  only  in  the  ety- 
mological researches,  but  also  in  the  quotations  introduced  to 
lucidale  or  define  the  words  employed  by  the  writers  of  a 
er  date*  The  citations  from  authors  are  numerous,  and  well 
Bulated  to  bring  out  the  meanings  of  the  word  which  they 
"^re  intended  to  illustrate,  while  tl)0  etymological  researches 
are  such  iu  every  sense  as  we  might  expect  f»*om  two  great  phi- 
tologians  who  in  tliis  d^^partmeut  stood  unrivalled.  The  defini* 
tions  are  mostly  in  German,  but  under  the  most  importani 
words  gonorally  also,  as  the  prospectus  promised,  in  Latin,  or 
some  modern  language,  Tlio  plan  is  us  unique  as  il  is  com- 
gyo;  and  the  work  will  doubtless  prove  an  invaluable 
scholar  and  tlic  futuro  author  of  the  nutioUt  bow* 
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6v^r  unpalatable  a^nd  oomparatively  useless  it  moj  be  to  these 
who  are  too  indolent  of  ignorant  to  use  it.  *^  It  appear^  to  me,** 
Mtys  Jacob  in  a  letter  to  Adolph  Begnier,  <^  to  be  tlie  first  tifl» 
that  in  tlie  case  of  a  modern  idiom  an  attempt  is  made  to  makt 
one's  self  master  of  the  entire  living  language,  hj  comprising  in 
it  those  expressions  even  which  it  has  lost  in  the  coarse  of  the 
last  centuries.  With  a  view  to  this  end,  abundance  and  eiael- 
ness  of  citations  are  indispensable.  Our  aim  should  not  be  tD 
interdict  the  use  of  words  to  the  writers  of  the  present  or  of 
future  time,  but  to  make  it  easier  for  them  to  reintroduce 
some  of  those  now  out  of  date.  Our  object,  therefore,  was  fint 
of  all  to  open  a  complete  archive  of  tlie  language,  as  it 
actually  exists  and  has  existed  during  the  time  in  question,  let 
the  practical  use  that  shall  be  made  of  it  be  what  it  may.  If 
the  work  shall  be  continued  and  completed  as  we  have  com- 
menced it,  the  trite  complaint  about  the  dryness  of  lexicons 
will  entirely  disappear."  This  was  written  in  1858,  a  year 
before  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  (A — BiermoOa) 
entire.  The  second  volume  (Biermolke  —  E)  did  not  appear 
complete  until  eight  years  after  (1860) ;  but  the  eight  num- 
bers of  the  tliird  (^E — Porsche)  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession,  and  the  whole  of  it  was  out  in  1862. 

After  the  death  of  WilHam,  who  did  not  live  to  see  the 
second  volume  entire,  the  whole  of  the  enormous  task  devolved 
mainly  on  Jacob,  who  sustained  it  with  admirable  constancy 
and  fortitude.  But  he  was  not  destined  to  proceed  much  fur- 
ther than  his  fraternal  coadjutor,  and  was  called  away  to  follow 
him  before  the  letter  jP  of  the  first  number  of  the  fourth  vol- 
ume was  completed.  We  must  not  imaj^ne,  however,  that 
Germany  could  allow  so  noble  a  monument  of  its  language  to 
fail,  or  even  to  be  suspended  long,  by  the  decease  of  its  origi- 
nators. To  the  credit  of  the  work  and  of  the  nation,  it  is  al- 
ready continued,  and  the  first  number  of  the  fifth  volume  (^K 
—  Karienband)^  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Rudolph  Hildehnind,  is 
already  before  us;  while  the  remainder  of  the  fourth,  from 
the  hand  of  Prof.  Karl  Weigand,  is  also  in  a  state  of  progress. 
Both  these  continuators  had  contributed  to  tlie  work  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  authors ;  and  Dr.  Hildebrand  to  such  an 
6Kteut|  and  so  much  to  their  satisfaction,  that  Jacob  Grimm 
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Itad  expressly  designated  liim  as  hk  successor.  We  Deed  not, 
therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  continuatiou  is  pix)- 
nauuced  to  be  ia  evury  respect  worthy  of  the  beginiiing,  and 
tltat  the  work  will  m  all  probability  be  completed  on  the  same 
plan  and  in  the  same  spirit  iu  which  it  was  be^uii. 

That  this  niii([ue  Thesaurus,  as  far  as  it  is  before  the  p\iblie, 
should  have  enjoyed  an  extensive  circulation  and  a  wide  celcl> 
rity,  lK>th  at  homo  and  abroad,  is  no  more  than  its  antecedents 
would  lead  us  to  expect*  But  it  lias  also  met  with  detnictionsi 
and  a  number  of  fatills  have  been  found  with  it.  Adolpli  von 
KauuiLT  accuses  the  auUiors  of  sacrificing  too  much  of  the  pres- 
ent classical  slate  of  the  language  to  tliat  of  an  anterior  date,* 
while  Denhard  complains  of  Jacobus  attempt  to  alter  the  pres- 
ent orthograpliy  of  the  German  upon  ttie  basis  of  what  he  calls 
its  organic  devclopmeut.t  The  latter  of  these  charges  more 
Mpcoially  is  not  un founded,  and  Grimm^s  proposition  on  this 
point  will  in  all  probability  never  be  accepted.  But  as  no 
human  work  is  absolutely  perfect,  so  tlie  one  in  question  may 
likewise  bo  subject  to  exceptions.  Be  that,  however,  as  it 
ay,  it  will-  nevertheless  not  only  answer  completely  all  the 
\d%  for  which,  as  wo  have  seen  above,  it  was  intended,  but  it 
will  stand  probably  for  centuries  as  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  gigantic  monuments  of  erudition  ever  reared  by  mortals* 
Tbo  attempts  to  censure  his  proceeding  were  a  source  of  some 
ftuiioyanco  to  Jacob,  hut  he  dismissed  them  witli  the  brief  re- 
mark, "Two  spidei-s  have  crept  upon  the  plants  of  my  word- 
garden ,  and  have  discharged  their  poiison  on  them/^ 

One  would  not  suppose  that  Grimm,  amid  the  arduous  re- 
nsibilitics  of  efforts  like  tliose  just  enumerated,  could  have 
r  inclination  or  leisure  for  anything  else ;  and  yet  we  find 
that  during  his  residence  in  Berlin  he  was  not  oidy  one  of  the 
mii-'^t  active  associates  of  the  Academy,  but  also  tbe  honored 
member  of  several  public  conventions  and  tljc  orator  of  fe!»- 
astons*  When,  in  184G,  the  venerable  Mamersaal  at 
fort  had  united  within  its  walls  the  Gcrmani^sts  of  the 
u^the  poet  Uhland  in  a  brief  speech  nominated  Grimm  for 
ident^  and  the  convention  coniirmed  his  nomination  with 


•  Gfmmmtiu  N/'nfvA*piM.  Sihri/itn,  Fmnkfurt,  tlftfl.i. 

i   i^^tg  du  Uriidcr  Grtmm^  ^hr  LeUti  uitd  thit   Wtfktt  HjHUfctt,  19ML 
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unanimous  acclamation.  Grimm  replied  with  an  enthusiastie 
discourse,  in  which  he  patriotically  advocated  the  unity  of  (3e^ 
many,  and  asserted  its  legitimate  limits  to  be  Tar  beyond  iti 
present  geographical  extension.  ^'  The  natural  boundaries  of 
nations,''  said  he,  ^^  are  not  the  rivers,  but  the  mountains  aad 
the  languages."  The  remark  seems  to  have  been  made  more 
especially  in  reference  to  Lorraine  and  Alsace,  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Vosges ;  but  the  speaker  also  intended  it  to 
apply  to  Holland,  Belgium,  the  German  portion  of  SwitaEe^ 
land,  and,  in  fact,  as  far  as  the  dialects  of  his  language  extend. 
In  reference  to  all  these  provinces,  he  elsewhere  expressed  the 
hope  that  they  would  not  always  remain  disrupted  from  the 
unity  of  Germany. 

The  political  events  of  1848  brought  Grimm  again  to  the 
old  imperial  hall  at  Frankfort,  where  he  attended  the  national 
parliament  as  deputy  from  Miilheim,  on  the  Ruhrt.  Although 
a  pupil  of  the  conservative  Savigny,  Grimm's  political  senti* 
ments  were  liberal,  and  he  voted  independently, — sometimes 
with  the  right,  and  sometimes  with  the  left,  as  his  good  sense 
and  conscience  happened  to  direct  him.  While  the  project  of  a 
constitntion  was  under  discnssion,  he  proposed  the  following 
memorable  article  to  be  put  at  the  head  of  it :  "  All  the  Ger- 
mans arc  free.  The  soil  of  Germany  tolerates  no  slavery.  It 
liberates  the  stranger  not  already  free  as  soon  as  he  sets  foot 
on  it."  The  French  formula,  Liberia,  Eg'alUS^  FratemUS^  he 
rejected,  on  the  ground  that  men  are  not  equal  by  nature,  and 
that  the  idea  of  fraternity  is  a  moral  and  religious,  rather  than 
a  political  one.  "  But  that  of  liberty,"  said  he,  "  is  so  impor- 
tant and  so  sacred,  that  it  appears  to  me  necessary  to  assert  it 
at  the  head  of  our  declaration  of  rights."  After  these  remarks 
Grimm  took  very  little  further  part  in  the  proceedings,  except 
that,  when  some  member  said  he  wanted  to  hear  no  more  of 
historical  development,  Grimm,  like  one  personally  assailed, 
replied  from  his  seat;  "Let  those  who  do  not  want  to  hear 
anything  about  history  know  that  history  will  not  want  to  hear 
anytliing  about  them."  Grimm  was  likewise  present  when  the 
parliament  of  Frankfort  met  at  Gotha  in  1849 ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, neither  he  nor  any  one  else  succeeded  in  cementing  tlie 
unity  of  Germany. 
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351  until  the  time  of  liis  death*  Jacob  Grimm  was  one 
roost  zealous  supporters  of  the  philosophico-liistorical  sec- 
of  the  Academy^  to  which  he  coatributed  not  on\y  a  series 
oarned  dis!^ertation5,  but  also  several  no  less  elaborate  and 
iiial  public  discourses.  Among  these  contributions  we 
only  mention  those  on  the  origin  of  language,  on  the 
^god  of  love,  on  the  ijauies  of  women  derived  from  Qowers,  on 
lyu  various  names  of  thuuder,  ou  the  ehaugo  of  persons  in 
^Hticction  with  the  verb,  <!tc*,  &c.  Of  the  dissertations  here 
*Sniimeratcd,  that  on  the  origin  of  language  attracted  perhaps 
.Uio  most  attention,  as  proceeding  from  a  man  who  had  a  rigbt 
I  to  speak  upon  a  subject  so  important,  but  at  the  same  time  also 
[jscuro  and  ditlicult.  It  is  true  tliat  more  than  otte  of  the 
m  advanced  have  been,  and  are  liable  to  be,  contested  ;  but 
00  le^  true  that  every  page  of  the  admirable  memoir 
Mbits  at  once  the  proli>unducss  and  the  independence  of  a 
ily  iutellect,  and  is  on  that  account  well  w«jrth  attentive 
f^  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  Grimm,  hke  Humboldt 
hini,  did  not  declare  himself  in  favor  of  tlie  theory  which 
Language  the  object  of  a  direct  Divine  revelation.  To 
[tlieso  ooutributions  to  the  Academy's  transactions  wo  must 
a  %*aricty  of  other  essays  printed  in  Haupt*s  Journal  for 
[lati  Antiquities  and  in  other  periodicals.  The  learned 
to  Merkcrs  Lex  Salica  and  to  Schulze's  Gothic  Glos- 
aro  also  fmm  his  pen, 
Two  of  liis  puiilic  discourses  read  before  the  Academy  are 
Iremarki^blo  to  bo  passed  over  here  unnoticed.  The  first  is 
ft  tnced  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Schiller  festival,  ccle- 

|i  Mvor  Germany  in  November,  18oL^.     His  sulyect  was 

&r  and  Goethe ,  but  in  connection  with  it  he  took  occasion 
inimadvcrt  severely  against  subjection  to  the  yoke  of  sect 
party  in  matters  of  religion,  in  which  he  maintained  that 
litierty  of  the  spirit  alone  could  unite,  while  the  worship  of 
ivs  divided.     His  text  was  tlie  celebrated  epi- 
|i  r  in  which  he  says :  — 

*  Wvlctie  Iteltglon  ich  Cirkcnnc  f    Keioo  van  alien 
I^e  da  mir  iKsaiuiU  — » Uiid  if  Arum  kela^ '/  —  Aui  Hcli^ion," 


•  Bc^rtiited  in  Vot*  L  of  hb  Wnner$  Schrtflen,  B^rlio*  1864* 
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The  second  of  these  discourses  was  read  at  tiie  celrtrntlon 
of  the  birthday  anuiversarj  of  Frederic  the  Great,  on  Janutrf 
26th9  1860.  Upon  this  occasion  his  tlieme  was  old  age,  which 
bo  maintained  to  be  rather  tlie  crowning  plenitude  of  lib  thu 
a  diminution  or  decline  of  it.  ^'  The  privilege  of  old  age,** 
says  he,  '^  is  liberty  of  thought.  The  ornament  of  the  old  ana 
(des  Greisen)  consists  in  his  courage  to  look  truth  in  the  ftee, 
and  to  bear  testimony  to  it  in  matters  both  of  politics  and  r»» 
ligion.  It  is  this  which  constitutes  him  the  elder  of  tlie  people 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  his  years  bestow  on  him  the  pririleigre 
of  determining  and  pronouncing  what  is  just."  ^  That  Orinni 
was  to  a  great  extent  himself  the  representative  of  the  positioo 
here  so  admirably  advocated,  the  reader  may  gather  fron 
nearly  every  incident  and  act  belonging  to  the  latter  pcxtiofi 
of  his  life. 

Orimm  remained  hale  and  active  until  within  a  few  days  of 
his  death.  The  Lexicon  took  up  a  good  part  of  his  time«  bol 
his  head  was  nevertheless  at  intervals  occupied  with  the  prqjee- 
tion  and  preparation  of  new  additions  to  the  long  list  of  hii 
works.  He  contemplated  a  work  on  the  manners  and  custooH 
of  the  ancient  Germans,  and  another  on  Ossian.  He  wanted, 
besides,  to  write  an  introduction  to  his  Popular  Talcs,  and 
to  complete  the  last  volume  of  his  so  long  necrlected 
Grammar.  The  fourth  volume  of  his  Weisthumer  (Old  Law 
Documents),  which  was  to  contain  the  dissertations  and  eluci- 
dations promised  years  before  as  a  sort  of  key  to  the  work,  was 
almost  finished,  and  among  his  posthumous  papers  was  also 
found  a  discourse  on  his  brother  William,  which  he  probably 
intended  to  read  before  the  Academy,  and  to  which  only  the 
last  leaf  was  wanting.  His  last  publication  was  an  article  on 
Jonckbloet's  Renard  the  Fox,  and  on  the  old  legends  in  which 
animals  figure  as  the  characters.  It  was  printed  iu  the  6V- 
lehrte  Anzeigen  of  Gottingen. 

In  all  these  writings  Grimm  exhibits  certain  peculiarities  of 
style  which  distinguish  him  from  all  other  authors  of  his  nation, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  his  brother  William.  Both  of  iheui 
show  themselves  accomplished  writers,  when  in  the  midst  of 

*  Cf  Rede  auj  Wilhelm  Griuim  und  fiber  das  Alter,  bcraasgcgeben  Toa  Hsemaxx 
Qeimm.    Berlin,  1S63. 
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UiDir  pliilological  tGclmicfilUicfi  they  find  some  naiTatlve  to  re* 
Iftte  or  somo  popular  legend  to  record.  Their  Hatismarchen 
ire  masterpieces  in  the  department  of  literature  to  wliicli  thej 
belong,  arid  never  has  literature  succeeded  so  completely  in 
^nitnting  and  reproducing  the  Daivc  simplicity  of  the  popular 
B^Biind*  But  Jacob  ha.^  a  certain  manly  independence  and  origi- 
DUlity  of  style  and  thought  peculiar  to  himself,  and  stands,  in 
ilib  respect,  far  above  his  brother.  This  independence  extend- 
ad  itself  to  his  orthography  and  type  even.  In  common  with 
Mverat  other  Gerraanists,  he  rejected  the  use  of  capital  initiah 
to  substantives,  and  had  nearly  all  his  works  printed  in  the 
Boman  character. 

We  bare  thus  far  considered  Grimm  chiefly  as  a  scholar,  a 
man  of  science^  and  a  writer.  If  it  be  true  that  the  style  con* 
stitutes  tbo  man,  then  he  who  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
extensivo  school  like  that  of  the  Germanists  must,  in  respect  to 
hb  personality,  have  been  a  man  not  only  of  the  primitive  Ten- 
looie  force,  but  also  one  of  the  rarest  and  profound  est  endow- 
ments both  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  heart.  And  such  ho  was 
ill  tvery  sense,  combining  as  he  did  the  most  delicate  poetical 
ifl&Mbility  witli  the  thoroughness,  exactness,  and  compreheti* 
ihiis  of  the  man  of  science,  while  the  nobiUty  and  strength  of  his 
character  were  displayed  m  his  devotion  to  his  country  and  his 
taation,  to  honor  and  the  truth.  His  life  consisted  of  an  unin- 
larmpted  series  of  laborious  efforts,  and  he  scarcely  knew  any 
oUier  want  than  that  of  knowledge  and  of  science.  His  resi- 
daoeo  in  his  brother's  family  enabled  liim  to  live  almost  wholly 
independent  of  society,  and  he  thus  saved  nearly  all  bis  time  for 
study.  Even  in  the  stimmer,  when  William  and  his  wife  went 
toto  the  country  or  to  some  watering-place,  he  would  stay  at 
liooke  to  keep  house  for  them,  or  he  would  sometimes  follow  them 
to  join  them  for  a  few  days  only.  But  even  then  it  was  his  cus- 
tom to  bring  a  small  library  along  with  him,  and  one  might  find 
him  reading  even  on  his  public  promenades.  Occasionally  ho 
would  take  a  railroad  trip,  to  see  an  old  friend  living  at  a  dis- 
tajicc;  and  but  a  year  before  his  death  we  thus  find  him  on  a 
th\i  to  Mayor  Smidt  of  Broracn,  where  we  are  told  ho  had  a 
bug  chat  with  a  young  woman  in  his  country's  costume,  who 
was  on  ttia  point  of  emigrating  to  America,     During  the  last 
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few  months  of  liis  life,  he  was  uncommonlj  active  in  con«- 
sponding  with  some  of  the  younger  members  of  his  litenry 
fraternity,  exhorting  them  to  diligence  and  perseverance  in 
their  work. 

Grimm's  physical  constitution  was  one  of  primitive  Ge^ 
manic  soundness,  and  ho  scarcely  knew  what  it  was  to  hare 
any  physical  ailment.  His  last  illness  lasted  but  a  fortuigfat, 
and  he  thought  he  was  recovering  even  from  that,  when,  on  the 
20th  of  September,  1863,  a  sudden  attack  of  apoplexy  pan- 
lyzed  his  tongue  and  one  side  of  his  body.  The  sliock  was  so 
severe,  that  he  never  completely  recovered  his  consciousness, 
and  he  expired  in  the  course  of  the  same  evening. 

With  Grimm  Germany  lost  one  of  the  last  representatives  of 
the  great  generation  of  men,  which  rendered  it  illustrious  b 
literature,  science,  and  art,  and  which  will  be  respected  for 
centuries  as  one  of  the  brightest  mirrors  of  its  individuali^ 
'  and  history.  At  the  head  of  it  stands  Goethe  as  its  elder  and 
its  chief,  with  Schiller,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Beethoven, 
the  two  Humboldts,  Bopp,  and  others,  to  complete  the  group. 
They  are  the  men  who,  in  the  brief  space  of  less  than  half  a 
century,  made  their  country  respected  where  before  it  was  de- 
spised, and  appeared  as  loaders  in  departments  in  which  there 
had  been  but  feeble  imitation  and  mediocrity  among  their 
predecessors.  If  Germany,  through  them  now  intellectually 
great,  is  ever  destined  to  become  politically  so,  it  will  doubt- 
less be  to  them  that  it  will  have  to  rear  its  first  and  proudest 
monuments. 
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Why  the  inductive  and  mathematical  sciences^  after  their 
first  rapid  development  at  the  culmination  of  Greek  civiliza- 
tion, advanced  so  slowly  for  two  thousand  years,  —  and  why  in 
tlic  folluwinjj  two  hundred  years  a  knowledge  of  natural  and 
mathematical  science  has  accumulated,  which  so  vastly  exceeds 
all  that  was  previously  known  that  those  sciences  may  be  justly 
re|?arded  as  the  products  of  our  own  times, — are  questions 
which  have  interested  the  modern  philosopher  not  less  than 
the  objects  with  which  these  sciences  arc  more  immediately 
conrei^hant.  Was  U  in  the  employment  of  a  new  method  of 
research,  or  in  the  exercise  of  greater  virtue  ta  the  use  of  old 
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methods,  that  this  singular  modern  phenomenon  had  its  ori- 
gin ?  Was  the  long  period  one  of  arrested  development,  mad  ii 
tike  modern  era  one  of  a  normal  growth  ?  or  should  we  aacrilw 
the  characteristics  of  both  periods  to  inexplicable  hii$torical 
accidents,  —  to  the  influence  of  conjunctions  in  circomstanoo 
of  which  no  explanation  is  possible,  save  in  the  omnipotence 
and  wisdom  of  a  guiding  Providence  ? 

Tlie  explanation  which  has  become  commonplace,  that  the 
ancients  employed  deduction  chiefly  in  their  scientific  ioqoi- 
ries,  while  the  moderns  employ  induction,  proves  to  be  too 
narrow,  and  fails  upon  close  examination  to  point  with  suffi- 
cient distinctness  the  contrast  tliat  is  evident  between  ancieut 
and  modern  scientific  doctrines  and  inquiries.  For  all  knowl- 
edge is  founded  on  observation,  and  proceeds  from  this  by  anit 
ysis  and  synthesis,  by  synthesis  and  analysis,  by  inducUon  aud 
deduction,  and  if  possible  by  verification,  or  by  new  appeals  to 
observation  under  the  guidance  of  deduction, — by  steps  whicb 
are  indeed  correlative  parts  of  one  method ;  and  the  andeot 
sciences  afibrd  examples  of  every  one  of  these  methods,  or  parte 
of  the  one  complete  method,  which  have  been  generalized  from 
the  examples  of  science. 

A  failure  to  employ  or  to  employ  adequately  any  one  of 
these  paitial  methods,  an  imperfection  in  the  arts  and  re- 
sources of  observation  and  experiment,  carelessness  in  observa- 
tion, neglect  of  relevant  facts,  vagueness  and  carelessness  in 
reasoning,  and  the  failure  to  draw  the  consequences  of  theory 
and  test  them  by  appeal  to  experiment  and  observation, — these 
are  the  faults  wliich  cause  all  failures  to  ascertain  truth, 
whether  among  the  ancients  or  the  modems;  but  they  do  not 
explain  why  the  modern  is  possessed  of  a  greater  virtue,  and  by 
what  means  he  attained  to  liis  superiority.  Much  less  do  they 
explain  the  sudden  growth  of  science  in  recent  times. 

The  attempt  to  discover  the  explanation  of  this  phenom^ 
non  in  the  antithesis  of  **  facts"  and  "theories  "or  "facts'*  aud 
"ideas," — in  the  neglect  among  the  ancients  of  the  former, and 
their  too  exclusive  attention  to  the  latter,  —  proves  also  to  U? 
too  narrow,  as  well  as  open  to  the  charge  of  vagueness.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  the  antithesis  is  not  complete.  Facts  and  the- 
ories are  not  co-ordinate  species.     Theories,  if  true,  are  facts,  — 
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bds.    FiMjIs,  on  the  other  hmoA,  mta  ia  Iho  Mfvo wl 
oC  tiie  word,  if  ifaey  bo  ai  all  eomplex,  ud  If  o 
tbsHits  bofivoeo  thflir  oooaliliieiils,  kavo  «U 
»«lliibiiiaioribooriea« 

tbk  dbtinctioii,  bofrevor  iiUMlequate  il  may 
explaiii  Ihfi  souroo  of  tnio  metliod  in  ocieaoo,  io  woU 
led,  and  cannoto  an  inifMitani  diaraolar  in  trno  metlaod. 
.  u  a  proposUiofi  of  whioli  ibe  Terifieation  bj  an  appeal  to 
priinary  sotiroes  of  cor  kuowlodga  or  to  experioiioe  b 
et  and  simple.    A.  tlieorjt  on  dio  otber  band|  if  Inio,  baa 
^Ibe  cbaractemttcs  of  a  faci,  except  tbal  its  Teri&cation  is 
If  by  uidirect,  remote,  and  difEcull  tneasis.    To  con- 
ri  es  iuta  (acts  is  to  add  simple  vfrificatioM^  mi%d  Uie 

yrj  ihus  acquires  the  full  cbaractcristics  of  a  facU  When 
it  caused  the  TorriceUian  tube  to  be  carried  up  tlio  Pay 
)ome,  and  thus  showed  that  the  mercurial  cohiinu  was  su»- 
bj  tbe  weight  of  the  atmospbere^  be  brought  the  theory 
spheric  pressure  nearly  down  to  the  level  of  a  fact  of 
obootiratton.  But  even  in  this  most  remarkable  iustaucc  of  sci- 
entific diM:overy  theory  was  not  wholly  reduced  to  fact,  since 
ibe  Torification*  though  easy,  was  uot  cutiroly  ssimplo,  and  was 
inoompteto  uutU  furtlior  observations  showed  that  the  quantity 
of  the  fall  in  the  TorricelHau  tube  agreed  with  deductions  fmm 
tlio  combined  theories  of  atmospherical  pressure  and  ehisttoity. 
In  the  same  way  tlie  theory  of  universal  gravitation  fails  to  bo- 
come  a  fact  in  Uie  proper  sense  of  this  w^ord,  however  complete 
sriAcation,  because  this  verification  is  not  simple  and  direct, 
^nmgb  the  spontaneous  activity  of  our  perceptive  pt^wera. 
loderu  science  deals  then  no  less  with  theories  thati  with 
but  always  as  much  as  possible  with  the  verification  of 
ics,  —  if  not  to  make  them  facts  by  simple  verification 
lugli  experiment  and  observation,  at  least  to  provo  their 

by  uidiroct  verification- 
pbe  distinction  of  fact  and  theory  thus  yields  an  imf»ortant 
^cipla,  of  which  M*  Comte  and  bin  roUoworH  have  nnulo 
eb  account.  It  is  in  the  employment  of  veriDcation,  tlu^y 
Bftfi  and  in  Uio  possibiUty  of  it^  that  the  superiority  of  modern 
iuductivo  researcli  consists ;  and  it  is  Itecause  the  ancients  did 
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not,  or  could  not,  verify  their  theories,  that  tliej  made  Budi 
insignificant  progress  in  science.  It  is  indisputable  that  verifi- 
cation is  essential  to  the  completeness  of  scientific  method ;  but 
there  is  still  room  for  debate  as  to  what  constitates  yerification 
in  the  various  departments  of  philosophical  inqmrj.  So  long 
as  the  philosophy  of  metliod  fails  to  give  a  complete  inventorj 
of  our  primary  sources  of  knowledge,  and  cannot  decide  tu- 
thoritativcly  what  are  the  orighis  of  first  truths,  or  the  tmtlu 
of  observation,  so  long  will  it  remain  uncertain  what  is  a  legiti- 
mate appeal  to  observation,  or  what  is  a  real  verification.  Tbe 
Platonists  or  the  rationalists  may  equally  with  the  empiricists 
claim  verification  for  their  theories  ;  for  do  they  not  appeal  to 
the  reason  for  confirmation  of  deductions  from  their  theories, 
which  they  regard  as  foimded  on  observation  of  what  the  rei- 
son  reveals  to  them  ? 

The  positivists'  principle  of  verification  comes,  then,  only  to 
this,  —  that,  inasmucli  as  mankind  are  nearly  unanimous  about 
the  testimony  and  trustworthiness  of  their  senses,  but  are  di- 
vided about  the  validity  of  all  other  kinds  of  authori^,  which 
they  in  a  word  call  tlie  reason,  or  internal  sense,  therefore  veri- 
fication by  the  senses  produces  absolute  conviction,  while  verifi- 
cation by  the  reason  settles  nothing,  but  is  liable  to  the  same 
uncertainty  which  attends  the  primary  appeals  to  this  authoritr 
for  the  data  of  speculative  knowledge. 

But  not  only  does  the  so-called  metaphysical  philosophy  em- 
ploy a  species  of  verification  by  appealing  to  the  testimony  of 
reason,  consciousness,  or  internal  sense ;  but  the  ancient  phys- 
ical sciences  afford  examples  of  the  confirmation  of  theory  by 
observation  proper.  The  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy  was 
an  instance  of  the  employment  of  every  one  of  the  partial  steps 
of  true  method  ;  and  the  theory  of  epicycles  not  only  sought  to 
represent  the  facts  of  observation,  but  also  by  the  prediction  of 
astronomical  phenomena  to  verify  the  truth  of  its  representa- 
tion. Modern  astronomy  does  not  proceed  otherwise,  except 
that  its  thcones  represent  a  much  greater  number  of  facts  of 
observation,  and  are  confirmed  by  much  more  efiicient  exper- 
imental tests. 

The  dilFcrenco,  then,  between  ancient  and  modern  science 
is  not  truly  characterized  by  any  of  the  several  explanations 
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wliieh  hare  been  proposed.  The  ezplatiatton  which,  in  our 
opinion,  comes  nearer  to  the  true  solution,  and  yet  fails  to  dcs- 
ignaf^i  the  re^  point  of  diOereuce,  is  that  which  the  positive 
ieis  find  in  tlie  distinction  between  "objective  method^'  and 
**  ''  *  tuethod/'  The  objective  method  is  verification  by 
f^'  s,  tests  of  sensible  experience,  —  a  deduction  from 

th<  V  rv  v»f  consequences,  of  which  we  may  have  sensible  experi- 
ence's it  they  be  true.  The  subjective  method,  on  the  other 
haod,  appeals  to  the  tests  of  internal  evidence,  tests  of  reason, 
and  the  data  of  self-consciousness ;  authorities  on  which,  as  tlio 
history  of  philosophy  shows,  there  is  little  unanimity  among 
pliUosopfaers.  But  whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  theories  of 
•eieiice,  whether  from  a  systematic  examination  of  empirical 
fiuslB  by  conscious  uiductiou,  or  from  the  natural  biases  of  the 
tnind,  the  so  called  iutuitignB  of  reason,  what  seems  probable 
without  a  distinct  survey  of  our  experiences, — ^  whatever  the 
^irifin^  real  or  ideal,  tlie  value  of  these  theories  can  only  be 
letted,  say  tlie  positivists,  by  an  appeal  to  sensible  experience, 
by  deductions  from  them  of  consequences  which  we  can  con- 
firm by  the  undoubted  testimony  of  the  senses*  Thus,  while 
ideal  or  transcendental  elements  are  admitted  into  scientific 
rwoarches^  though  in  themselves  insusceptible  of  simple  verifi- 
Mlion,  tliey  must  still  show  credentials  from  the  senses,  either 
by  affording  from  themgelves  consequences  capable  of  sensuous 
Terifieation,  or  by  yielding  such  consequences  in  conjunction 
Willi  ideas  which  by  themselves  are  verifiable* 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  one  of  the  leading  traits  of 
modern  scientific  research  is  this  reduction  of  ideas  to  the  tests 
of  experience*  The  sy^ematic  development  of  ideas  through 
induction  from  the  first  and  simplest  facts  of  observation,  is  by 
no  means  so  obvious  a  characteristic*  Inductions  are  stiil  per- 
fbrm^  for  ttie  most  part  unconsciously  and  unsystematically. 
Ideaft  are  developed  by  the  sagacity  of  the  export,  rather  than 
by  tlie  ijfttematic  procedures  of  th^  philosopher.  But  when 
aiid  boweTcr  ideas  are  developed  scionee  cares  nothing,  for  it 
is  only  by  subsequent  tests  of  sensible  experience  that  ideas 
are  admitted  into  the  pandects  of  science. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  to  scientific  astronomy  whence  the 
iheoty  of  gravitation  anj^e  ;  whether  as  an  induction  from  the 
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theories  of  attractions  and  the  law  of  radiations,  or  from  the 
rational  simplicity  of  this  law  itself,  as  the  most  natural  suppo- 
sition which  could  be  made.  Science  asks  no  questions  about 
the  outological  pedigree  or  a  priori  character  of  a  theorj,  bot 
is  content  to  judge  it  by  its  performance  ;  and  it  is  thus  that  i 
knowledge  of  nature,  having  all  the  certainty  which  the  senses 
are  competent  to  inspire,  has  been  attained,  —  a  knowledge 
which  maintains  a  strict  neutrality  toward  all  philosophiad 
systems,  and  concerns  itself  not  at  all  with  the  genesis  or  a  pri- 
ori grounds  of  ideas. 

This  mode  of  philosophizing  is  not,  however,  exclusively 
found  in  modern  scientific  research.  Ptolemy  claimed  for  his 
epicycles  only  that  ''  they  saved  the  appearances " ;  and  he 
might  have  said,  with  as  much  propriety  as  Newton,  ^^  Hjfpotie" 
ses  rum  Jingo  j'*  for  it  was  the  aim  of  his  research  to  represent 
abbtractly,  and  by  the  most  general  formulas,  the  characterie- 
tics  of  the  movements  of  the  planets,  —  an  aim  which  modern 
astronomy,  with  a  much  simpler  hypothesis,  and  with  immense- 
ly increased  facilities,  still  pursues. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  while  moderns  follow  a  true  method 
of  investigation  with  greater  facilities  and  greater  fidelity  than 
the  ancients,  and  with  a  clearer  apprehension  of  its  elements 
and  conditions,  yet  that  no  new  discoveries  in.  method  hava 
been  made,  and  no  general  sources  of  truth  have  been  pointed 
out,  which  were  not  patent  and  known  to  the  ancients ;  and  we 
have  so  far  failed  to  discover  any  solution  to  the  problem  with 
which  wo  began.  We  have  seen  that  it  was  not  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  new  method  of  research,  but  in  the  exercise  of 
greater  virtue  in  the  use  of  old  methods,  that  modern  scientific 
researches  have  succeeded.  But  whence  this  greater  virtue  ? 
What  vivifyiug,  energizing  influence  awakened  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  movement,  which  has  continued  down  to  the 
present  day  to  engross,  and  even  to  create,  the  energies  of 
philosophic  thought  in  the  study  of  natural  phenomena  ?  Ob- 
viously some  interest  was  awakened,  which  had  before  been 
powerless,  or  had  iufiuenced  only  men  of  rare  and  extraordi- 
nary genius,  or  else  some  opposing  interest  had  ceased  to  exer- 
cise a  preponderating  influence. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  new  order  of  inquiries.     We  ask 
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no  longer  what  are  the  di  (Terences  of  method  between  aucient 
and  modem  scientific  researches,  but  we  seek  the  difference  in 
the  motives  wbicU  actuated  the  philosophic  inquiries  of  the  two 
periods.  We  seek  for  the  interests  which  in  modern  times 
liave  60  powerfully  drawn  men  of  all  orders  of  intelligence  to 
the  pursuit  of  science,  and  to  an  observance  of  the  conditions 
requisite  for  its  succeBsful  prosecution.  This  inquiry  will,  we 
iliink,  lead  to  moi-e  profitable  conclusions  than  the  course  we 
have  pursued  in  review  of  the  theories  which  have  been  put 
forward  on  this  subject.  But  we  have  little  space  in  these 
introductory  pages  to  develop  this  aspect  of  the  history  of 
science,  or  to  du  more  than  indicate  the  conclusions  we  have 
reached  in  tlie  classification  and  history  of  the  dominant  mo- 
tives and  the  sources  of  the  questions  whicli  have  determined 
and  directed  the  pursuit  of  science.  We  ask  no  longer  what 
course  has  led  to  successful  answers  in  science,  but  what  mo- 
tives have  prompted  the  pertinent  questions. 

Li  place  of  tlie  positivists'  pliraseology,  that  the  ancients 
followed  **  the  subjective  method,"  or  appealed  for  the  vcrifico- 
liau  of  their  theories  to  natural  beliefs,  while  the  moderns  fol- 
low "the  objective  method/'  or  appeal  to  new  and  independent 
experimental  evidence, — if  we  substitute  the  word  "motive" 
for  *'  metlnid,"  we  have  the  terms  of  one  of  the  conclusions  on 
which  we  wish  to  insist.     But  thci^e  require  explanation. 

By  a  subjective  motive  we  mean  one  having  its  origin  in 
fMUural  universal  liuman  interests  and  emotions,  which  existed 
before  philosophy  was  born,  which  continue  to  exist  in  the 
maturity  of  philosophy,  and  determine  the  character  of  an 
important  and  by  no  means  defunct  order  of  human  specula- 
tion!*. By  an  objective  motive  we  mean  one  having  an  empir- 
ical origin,  arising  in  the  course  of  an  inquiry ;  springing  from 
interests  which  ai*e  defined  by  what  we  already  know,  and  not 
by  what  wo  have  always  felt, — ^  interests  which  depend  on  ac- 
quired knowledge,  and  not  on  natural  desires  and  emotions. 

A- -   the  latter  we   uuist  include  the   natural  desire   for 

k  -•!,  or  tlie  primitive,  undisciplined  sentiment  of  curi- 

.     An  objective   motive   is   what   tills    becomes  when   it 

c*jd:34^  to  be  asMiciated  with  our  fears,  our  respects,  our  aspira- 

tUNiiy^-otar  emotional  nature ;  when  it  ccii.'^es  to  prompt  ques- 
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tioiifi  ae  to  what  relates  to  our  personal  destinj,  oar  ambilioiit, 
eur  moral  worth ;  when  it  ceases  to  hare  man,  his  peraonal  aai 
<80oial  nature,  as  its  central  and  controlling  objects.  A  cvi- 
osity  which  is  deterimned  chiefly  or  solely  by  the  felt  imperfao- 
'tions  of  knowledge  as  such,  and  without  reference  to  the  usos 
tills  knowledge  may  subserve,  is  prompted  by  what  we  call  u 
objective  motive. 

A  spirit  of  inquiry  which  is  freed  fn>m  the  influence  of  <mr 
active  powers,  and  the  interests  that  gave  birth  to  ibeologieal 
and  metaphysical  philosophies, — which  yields  pasrively  and 
easily  to  the  direction  of  objective  motives,  to  the  felt  imperfeo- 
tions  of  knowledge  as  such, — is  necessarily,  at  all  tiines,  i 
weak  feeling ;  and  before  a  body  of  systematic,  well-digested, 
and  well-ascertained  scientific  truth  had  been  generated^  eoaM 
hardly  have  had  any  persistent  influence  on  the  direclioa  of 
inquiry. 

The  motives  to  theological  and  metaphysical  speoahtiMi 
exist  from  tlie  beginning  of  civilized  human  life  in  the  aotive 
emotional  nature  of  man.  Curiosity  as  a  love  of  the  marve- 
lous, or  as  a  love  of  facts,  —  new  facts,  prized  because  tliey  an 
new  and  stimulating,  —  also  dates  back  of  civilized  life.  These 
motives  find  play  in  human  nature,  as  it  emerges  from  a  semi- 
animal  state ;  but  they  also  persist  and  determine  the  growth 
of  the  human  mind  in  its  most  advanced  development. 

The  questions  of  philosophy  proper  are  human  desires  and 
fears  and  aspirations  —  human  emotions  —  taking  an  intel- 
lectual form.  Science  follows,  but  does  not  supersede,  this  phi- 
losophy. The  three  phases  which  the  positivists  assign  to  the 
development  of  tlie  human  mind  —  the  Tlieological,  the  Met- 
aphysical, and  the  Positive  or  Scientific  —  are  not  in  realitr 
successive,  except  in  their  beginnings.  They  coexist  in  all  the 
highest  developments  of  civilization  and  mental  activity.  Tbef 
coexisted  in  the  golden  age  of  Greek  civilization,  in  the  is- 
teusc  mental  activity  of  tlie  Middle  Ages.  They  move  on  to- 
gether in  tiiis  marvellous  modern  era.  But  until  thb  latest 
epoch  positive  science  was  always  the  inferior  philosophy,— 
hardly  a  distinct  philosophy  at  all,  —  not  yet  born.  But  at  the 
beginning  of  the  modem  era  its  gestation  was  completed.  A 
body  of  knowledge  existed,  sufficientiy  extensife,  coherent,  and 
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Tariodf  to  bear  withiu  it  a  life  of  its  own,  —  an  independenl 
Ulby  —  which  was  able  to  collect  to  itself,  by  its  own  determiua- 
ttons^  the  materials  of  a  coutiuued,  new,  and  ever-LuereaBing 
mental  actirity,  —  an  activity  determined  solely  by  an  objective 
curiodty,  or  by  curiosity  in  its  purest,  fullest,  and  highest  eu* 
crgy. 

We  are  probably  indebted  to  the  few  men  of  scientific  geniua 
who  lired  during  the  slow  advancement  of  modern  etvilizatioii 
fat  the  foundation  of  this  culture, — ^for  tlie  accumulation  of 
Uic  knowledge  requisite  for  this  subsequent  growth.  These 
mevi  were  doubtless,  for  the  most  part,  the  products  of  their 
owu  times  and  cinlization,  as  indeed  all  great  men  have  beeU| 
but  still  originators,  by  concentrating  and  making  productive 
Uie  energies,  tendencies,  and  knowledges  wliich,  but  for  them, 
would  have  remained  inert  and  unfruitful.  It  is  to  such  men, 
born  at  long  intervals  in  the  slow  progress  of  civilizatioo^ 
MQh  carrying  forward  a  little  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  that 
we  probably  owe  our  modern  science,  rather  than  to  the  infla- 
eace  of  any  single  mind,  like  Bacon,  who  was,  Uke  his  prede- 
cessors, but  the  lens  whlcti  collected  the  light  of  his  times,  — 
who  prophesied  rather  than  inaugurated  the  new  era.  And 
we  owe  science  to  the  combined  energies  of  individual  men  of 
g«uius,  ratlier  than  to  any  tendency  to  progress  inherent  ia  oiv- 
ilization* 

We  find,  then,  the  explanation  of  the  modern  development 
of  meuce  in  the  accumulation  of  a  body  of  certified  knowk  ] 
f-*  -   -tflicieotly  extensive  to  engage  and  discipline  a  rational 
curiosity,  and  stimulate  it  to  act  independently  of 
uilitsr  philosophical  motives.     It  is  doubtless  true,  tliat  other^j 
iDOtives  have  influenced  this  development,  and  especially  thafc] 
mut4ve»  of  material  utility  have  had  a  powerful  effect  in  stimu*  ]^ 
lating  inquiry p    Ajicient  schools  of  philosophy  despised  narrow  ' 
TT-!!t^rial  utiUties,  the  servile  arts,  and  sought  no  instruction  in] 

I  moderns  dignify  by  the  name  of  useful  arts  ;  but  modern 
Ectonce  fintb  in  the  requirements  of  tlie  material  arts  the  safest] 
-  •■  *    *M  oxact  knowledge,     A  theory  which  is  utilized  reccive$  . 
•«t  po«athte  certificate  of  trutli*     Navigation  by  the  aid- 
of  asirunomical  tables,  the  magtietic  telegraph,  the  inuumer- 

ugal  sciencei  are  ooosfa 
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and  perfect  tests  of  scientific  theories,  and  afibrd  the  standard 
of  certitude,  which  science  has  been  able  to  apply  so  exten- 
sively in  its  interpretations  of  natural  phenomena. 

But  the  motives  proper  to  science,  though  purified  by  their 
dissociation  from  the  subjective  determinations  and  tendencies, 
which  gave  an  anthropomorphic  and  teleological  character  to 
ancient  views  of  nature,  are  not  the  only  legitimate  motives  to 
philosophical  inquiry.  There  is  another  curiosity  purified  bj 
its  association  with  the  nobler  sentiments,  —  with  wonder,  td- 
miration,  veneration, — and  with  the  interests  of  our  moral  and 
a)sthetical  natures.  This  curiosity  is  the  motive  to  philosophj 
proper.  "Wonder  is  a  highly  philosophical  afiection,"  sayi 
Plato's  Socrates ;  "  indeed,  there  is  no  other  principle  of  |diik»- 
ophy  but  this." 

Curiosity  determined  by  natural  sentiments  and  emotions — 
subjective  curiosity  —  is  the  cause  of  a  culture  coextensive  with 
civilization,  long  preceding  the  growth  of  science,  and  constitui- 
ing  all  that  is  peculiar  to  civilized  life  except  the  material  arts. 
However  meanly  the  conclusions  of  theological  and  metaphys- 
ical speculations  may  appear,  when  tried  by  the  objective  stand- 
ard of  science,  they  too  have  their  superiorities,  by  the  test  of 
which  science  becomes  in  turn  insignificant.  Unverified  con- 
clusions, vague  ideas,  crude  fancies,  they  may  be,  but  the  prod- 
ucts they  certainly  are  of  activities  which  constitute  more  of 
human  happiness  and  human  worth  than  the  narrow  material 
standards  of  science  have  been  able  to  measure. 

Philosophy  proper  should  be  classed  with  the  Religions  and 
with  the  Fine  Arts,  and  estimated  rather  by  the  dignity  of  its 
motives,  and  the  value  it  directs  us  to,  than  by  tlie  value  of  its 
own  attainments.  To  condemn  this  pursuit  because  it  fails  to 
accomplish  what  science  docs,  would  be  to  condemn  that  which 
has  formed  in  human  nature  habits,  ideas,  and  associations  on 
which  all  that  is  best  in  us  depends,  —  would  warrant  the  con- 
demnation of  science  itself,  since  science  scarcely  existed  at  all 
for  two  thousand  years  of  civilization,  and  represented  as  a  diir 
tinct  department  during  this  period  only  the  interests  of  the 
servile  arts.  The  objects  of  Philosophy  were  those  which  the 
religious  ideas  and  emotions  of  man  presented  to  his  specuk- 
tive  cui'iosity.  ,  These,  though  motives  proper  to  Fbilosophj, 
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^ve  direction  to  inquiries  in  Physics  and  Astronomy, 
ritio  Arts  sprang  from  the  same  interests,  and  pcrsi:»ted 
gh  the  conservative  power  of  religious  interests  in  a  de- 
ment to  which  the  naodera  world  offers  no  paralleL  We 
no  styles  in  Art,  no  jiorsistently  pursued  efforts  for  per- 
il in  beauty^  because  wc  arc  not  held  to  the  conditions  of 
erfection  by  the  religious  motives  which  directed  ancient 
I  The  growth  of  Theology  and  Metaphysics  is  less  vigor- 
IDW  for  the  same  reason.  Theology  was  Philosophy  d©» 
ftd  m  the  interests  of  Religion  or  of  religious  feeling,  and 
l^pics  was  cultivated  in  the  interest  of  Theology.  Both 
^^truth  ;  both  were  determined  by  the  same  love  of  sim- 
^  and  unity  in  knowledge,  w^bich  determines  all  search 
truth ;  but  neither  cared  for  simple  truth  alone.  When 
Hed  tor  the  truth  of  fact  alone,  they  both  degenerate  into 
atiou  and  emptiness.  We  do  not  omit  the  sceptical  phi- 
lies  of  antiquity  from  this  description,  because  they  were 
lid  independently  of  the  religious  interests  of  the  orthodox 
lopUy,  but  in  opposition  to  them  or  in  criticism  of  tliem. 
Mogy  and  Metaphysics  failed  to  apply  a  correct  method 

0  arrive  at  certain  results^  not  because  philosophers  wore 
int  of  method,  but  because  the  object-matters  of  their  re- 

1  were  not  questions  of  sensible  experience,  —  were  not 
questions  of  facts  of  which  the  mind  is  the  passive  recip- 
tirough  the  senses.  Their  aim  was  to  prove  truth,  not  to 
rer  it,  —  to  reduce  opinions  and  ideas  which  had  the  war- 
>f  religious  associations  to  the  simplicity  and  consistency 
|tb  f  and  when  ideas  and  opinions  have  this  warrant,  it 
Hot  require  the  verification  of  the  senses  to  make  the  con- 
lis  of  Pliilosophy  acceptable  and  true  to  the  religious  iu- 
I.  To  educe  conclusions  acceptable  to  these  instincts  and 
loisitiou  to  no  known  truth,  —  in  other  words,  to  free  rolig- 
Miliefs  from  contradictions  and  to  give  them  consistency,^ — 

W  ition  and  the  devoted  service  of  Philosophy, 

^;-^ -.J  ,/t  has  in  fact  three  phases  instead  of  two.  For 
ology  was  a  speculation  prosecuted  in  the  interest  of  w- 
feeling,  and  Metaphyncs  a  speculation  in  defence  or 
nm  of  the  doctrines  of  Tlieology,  so  Criticism  or  Critical 
ropby   in  an  ciamlnation   of  metaphysical  concluMouii* 
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But  the  latter  is  properly,  in  its  motives,  a  scientifio  qpacdir 
tioD.  Suoh  is^  the  true  logical  order  of  Philoao[Ay  proper, 
though  all  these  phases  may  and  do  coexist  in  history. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  modern  thinkers,  besides  the  mh 
called  Positivists,  or  avowed  followers  of  M.  Comte,  that  so* 
euce,  as  we  have  defined  it,  or  truth  pursued  simply  in  the  in- 
terests of  a  rational  curiosity,  and  for  the  mental  discipliiie  tod 
the  material  utilities  of  its  processes  and  conclusions,  will  henh 
after  occupy  more  and  more  the  attention  of  mankind,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  older  philosophy.  It  is  also  the  opinion  of 
these  thinkers,  that  this  is  not  to  be  regretted,  but  rather  wet 
corned  as  a  step  forward  in  the  advancement  of  human  weUupS 
and  civilization ;  that  the  pursuit  of  science  and  its  utilities  if 
capable  of  inspiring  as  great  and  earnest  a  devotion  as  those 
which  religious  interests  have  inspired,  and  which  have  hitherto 
determined  the  destinies  of  mankmd  and  given  form  to  humaa 
tliought,  and  one  vastiy  more  beneficent. 

Whatever  foundations  there  are  for  these  opinions,  it  is  co^ 
tain  tliat  the  claims  of  science,  as  a  new  power  in  the  world,  lo 
the  regard  of  thoughtful  and  earnest  men,  are  receiving  a  re- 
newed and  more  candid  attention.  Through  its  recent  prch 
grcss,  many  of  the  questions  which  have  hitherto  remained  in 
the  arena  of  metaphysical  disputation  are  brought  forward  in 
new  forms  and  under  now  auspices.  Scientific  investigations 
promise  to  tlirow  a  iiood  uf  liglit  on  subjects  which  have  intei^ 
ested  mankind  since  the  beginning  of  speculation,  —  subjecUf 
related  to  universal  human  interests.  History,  society,  law^ 
and  morality, — all  are  claimed  as  topics  with  which  scientific 
metliods  are  competent  to  deal.  Scientific  solutions  are  pro- 
posed to  all  the  questions  of  philosophy  which  scientific  iilumi- 
natloa  may  not  show  to  have  tiieir  origin  in  metaphysical  hal- 
lucination. 

Prominent  in  the  ranks  of  the  new  school  stands  Mr.  He^ 
berl  Spencer,  whose  versatility  has  already  given  to  the  world 
many  ingenious  and  original  essays  in  tliis  new  pliilosophy, 
and  whose  aspiring  genius  projects  many  more,  which,  if  his 
strength  does  not  fail,  are  to  develop  the  capacities  of  a  scieu* 
tific  metliod  in  dealing  with  all  the  problems  that  ought  legiti- 
mately to  interest  the  human  mind. 
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Plie  programme  of  bis  future  labors  which  hb  publishers 

tvertised  might  dispose  a  prejudiced  critic  to  look  vrith 

E»ti  on  what  he  has  ah'cady  aceoinplished ;  but  the  far 

le  impression  which  his  works  have  made,  and  the  plau- 

I  of  au  admiring  public,  demoted  a  suspension  of  judgment; 

,  the  eitravagauce  of  his  pretensions  should  for  the  present 

Credited  to  the  strength  of  his  enthusiasm. 

is  t*  'i  the  past  labors  of  an  author  that  wemust  judgo 

lis  4  lions  for  future  work,  and  the  completeness  of 

lib  preparation.     Mr»  Spencer's  writings  evince  an  exteusivo 
kctowledge  of  facts  political  and  scientific,  but  extensive  rather 

el  profound,  and  all  at  second  hand.  It  is  not,  of  course,  to 
expected  that  a  philosopher  will  be  an  original  investigator 
11  the  departments  of  knowledge  with  which  he  is  obliged 
rto  have  dealiugs*  He  must  take  much  at  second  hand*  Bui 
^^iiial  invoHtigatious  in  some  department  of  empirical  scienca 
HK  a  discipline  which  bet?t  tests  and  develops  even  a  philoso^ 

C'»  powers.  He  has  in  this  at  least  an  experience  of  whal 
quisite  to  an  adequate  compi-ehension  of  facts.  He  learns 
to  make  knowledge  profitable  to  the  ascertainment  of  new 
truths, — ^an  art  in  which  the  modern  natural  philosopher  excels. 
By  new  truths  must  bo  understood  such  as  are  not  implied  in 
what  we  already  know,  or  educible  from  what  is  patent  to  com- 
mon observation.  However  tikilfuUy  the  philosopher  may  ap- 
ply his  analytical  processes  to  the  abstraction  of  the  ti*uths  In- 
Ircd  in  patent  facts,  the  utility  of  his  results  will  depend  nol 
inch  on  tlieir  value  and  extent  as  mere  abstractions,  as  on 
Ir  cttpacity  to  enlarge  our  experience  by  bringing  to  notied 
lual  phenomena,  and  making  us  observe  what  we  have  on- 
ly overlooked,  or  search  out  what  has  eluded  our  obsorva- 
Such  is  the  character  of  the  principles  of  modem  natuml 
loMiphy,  both  mathematical  and  physical.  They  are  rather 
eyes  with  which  nutun^j  is  seen,  than  tlie  elements  and  con- 
aonts  of  the  objects  discovered.  It  was  in  a  clear  apprchcu- 
of  tliis  value  in  the  principles  of  mathematical  and  experi- 
Ital  fcieoce,  ihat  the  excellence  of  Newton's  genius  consist^ 
and  it  is  this  value  which  the  Positive  Philosopiiy  most 
Bui  this  is  not  the  value  which  w»*  fuHl  iu  Mr-  Speu- 
H  speculaiious. 
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Mr.  Spencer  is  not  a  positivist,  though  that  was  not  a  Teij 
culpable  mistake  which  coufounded  his  speculations  with  the 
writings  of  this  school.  For  however  much  he  differs  from  the 
positiviscs  in  his  methods  and  opinions,  he  is  actuated  bj  the 
same  confidence  in  the  capacities  of  a  scientific  method,  and  faj 
the  same  disrespect  for  the  older  philosophiesr.  Mr.  Speoeer 
applies  a  method  for  the  ascertainment  of  ultimate  truths, 
which  a  positivist  would  regard  as  correct  only  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  materials  of  truth  have  all  been  collected,  and 
that  the  research  of  science  is  no  longer  for  the  enlargement  of 
our  experience  or  for  the  informing  of  the  mind.  Until  tbe« 
conditions  be  realized,  the  positivist  regards  such  attempts  ai 
Mr.  Spencer's  as  not  only  faulty,  but  positively  pernicious  and 
misleading.  Nothing  justifies  the  development  of  abstract  prin- 
ciples in  science  but  their  utility  in  enlarging  our  concrete 
knowledge  of  nature.  The  ideas  on  which  mathematical  Me- 
chanics and  the  Calculus  are  founded,  the  morphological  ideas 
of  Natural  History,  and  the  theories  of  Chemistry  are  such 
working  ideas,  —  finders,  not  merely  summaries  of  truth. 

But  before  examining  more  in  detail  Mr.  Spencer's  method 
of  philosophizing,  it  will  be  useful  to  consider  his  career  aod 
character  as  a  thinker  and  writer.  Born  in  Derby  in  1820,  lie 
was  educated  by  his  father,  who  was  a  school-teacher  in  tliat 
town,  and  by  liis  uncle,  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  on  the  profession  of  civil 
engineering,  which  he  followed  for  eight  years.  He  then  aban- 
doned this  pursuit  for  a  literary  career.  He  had  already  pub- 
lished in  a  scientific  journal  several  papers  on  professional  sub- 
jects, and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  gave  an  earnest  of  his  tastes 
for  political  speculation  in  a  newspaper  article  on  **Tlie  Proper 
Sphere  of  Government."  He  afterwards  became  a  writer  in 
the  Economist,  and  in  1851  publislied  liis  ^^  Social  Statics,  or 
the  Conditions  essential  to  Human  Happiness  specified,  and  tlie 
First  of  tliem  developed."  V^y  this  work  he  became  first  gen- 
erally known  to  the  reading  public  in  America.  This  work  ex- 
hibits the  traits  which  characterize  all  Mr.  Spencer's  subsequent 
writings.  A  constant  and  close  student  of  facts  both  pohtical 
and  scientific,  with  the  practical  bent  of  the  English  radical  and 
idealist,  he  is  none  the  less  strongly  attracted  to  the  abstrac- 
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Ki  of  fipe^ulatiTe  thought.  He  aims  at  the  same  time  at  97s- 
atid  at  e0uct-  No  distract  idealist,  thougli  always  actuated 
hat  uncontest  which  moves  revolutions  and  reforms^  he 
akstractious  and  al>8tract  modes  of  thought  for  moral  end^. 
HOC  to  his  speculative  atid  his  practical  aims  seems 
-    iivided,  and  tlien  he  sliows  a  tendency  to  follow 

Kthe  consequences  of  theory,  and  to  trust  the  welfare  of 
kind  to  its  omnipotent  care.     He  has  great  faith  in  the 
iiif-sufficingness  of  things.     The  very  elements  have  in  them 

teeds  of  moral  perfectibility.  But  lie  would  leave  out  of 
ategory  of  natural  agencies  in  politics  the  paternal  care  of 
ulers  of  mankind.  He  regards  with  lofty  scorn  that  pre- 
»tion  in  the  governing  classes  which  pretends  to  compre- 
and  help  forward  the  inherent  progressive ness  of  the 
IP^ld,  Moral  idealism  colors  aU  Mr.  Spencer's  views,  both  in 
^kce  and  politics.  This  gains  bim  a  popular  hearing,  es- 
fHally  with  the  youth  of  democratic  America,  But  Ameri- 
democracy  itself  sympathizes  with  English  radicalism  only 
)6  rich  and  benevolent  sympathize  with  the  poor*  We  wish 
the  good  of  universal  suffrage.  We  are  studying  how  to 
dy  the  evils  of  it.  To  us  this  boon  is  a  present  fate,  mixed 
and  evU»  —  a  thing  neither  to  seek  nor  to  avoid,  but  of 
wc  must  make  the  best.  Wo  suffer  our  legislators  to 
tliat  absi:)lute  tyranny  which  Mr.  Spencer  proves  to 
lute  immorality,  —  a  compulsory  universal  common- 
ucation,  —  without  a  murmur.  We  have  not  even 
ted  its  immorality ,  Some  of  us  regard  it  as  a  little  over- 
but  few  or  none  have  found  that  the  system  is  radically 
iy,  though  it  be  at  variance  with  Mr.  Spencer's  moral 
ses.  But  we  must  defer  the  consideration  of  the  argu- 
\U  of  this  work,  for  we  are  at  present  only  concerned  with 
haractcristics  of  the  writer, 

*e  birong  tendency  to  speculative  and  abstract  modes  of 

ighl  which  this. work   evinces  found  a  more  distinct  ut- 

in  the  auttior^s  *'  Principles  of  Psychology/*  published 

later,  in  1855.     The  choice  of  this  subject  seems  to 

fceen  determined  by  the  author*??  genius  for  the  kiud  of 

to  which  this  subject  is  adapted^  rather  tlian  by  any 

ing  in  lis  literature*     Indeed,  thi»  work^  like  the 
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<^  Social  Statics,"  is  characterized  by  great  originality.  God- 
straiued  by  his  eutire  sympathy  with  modern  movements  ia 
thought  and  sdentific  culture,  be  is  perforce  a  scientific  eai- 
piricist,  though  his  peculiar  genius  would  have  found  a  moit 
congenial  employment  in  scholastic  philosophy.  Mr.  Speoocr 
believes  in  developments.  All  his  writings  are  devtlopmeolik 
and  most  of  them  are  about  developments.  He  delfts  in 
'^evolutions  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogoneooi,**  — 
in  '^  changes  from  an  indefinite  incohereut  hcHnogeneity  to  t 
definite  coherent  heterogeneity,  through  continuous  diflforentia- 
tions  and  integrations."  He  not  only  discovers  them  in  all  tlM 
objects  of  scientific  research,  but  lie  rings  these  changes  in  iD 
his  discourses  on  them.  Analysis  is  ins  forte ^  and  devek^menti 
are  foibles.  But  he  had  not  yet  in  his  '^  Principles  of  Psychol* 
ogy  "  fully  developed  these  foibles.  He  finds,  however,  in  thi 
problems  of  Psychology  scope  for  his  analytical  powers.  Likt 
all  writers  who  do  not  speak  from  the  urgency  of  conviction  or 
dissent,  he  is  an  eclectic.  He  aims  to  combine  in  his  Psychol- 
ogy what  is  true  in  empiricism  with  what  is  true  in  metaphyi- 
ics ;  and  he  had  special  reasons  for  this  course.  Mr.  Spencer 
is  here  no  longer  a  champion.  His  moral  convictions  find 
their  utterance  in  his  political  and  social  essays.  In  Philoeo- 
phy  he  is  charmed  with  ideas,  and  with  his  power  to  unravd 
them.  He  is  actuated  by  a  simple  love  of  truth,  and  he  is 
therefore  an  eclectic.  He  has  no  real  respect  for  ideas  or  for 
the  religious  grounds  of  metaphysics.  As  between  pure  empir- 
icism and  religious  metaphysics  his  choice  would  be  untoi- 
itating.  He  would  choose  empiricism.  But  ideas  are  fine 
things  when  one  has  more  power  to  unfold  than  to  find  them, 
and  tliey  are  still  found,  as  heretofore,  by  the  insights  of  scien- 
tific sagacity  rather  than  by  any  metliod.  Pure  empiricism, 
liowever,  or  Positivism,  refuses  to  Psychology  any  place  in  the 
hierarchy  of  the  sciences.  How  tlien  can  Mr.  Spencer  get  the 
ideas  on  which  to  exercise  liis  powers?  There  is  only  one 
course ;  he  must  postulate  them.  Ideas  are  all  derived  from 
exf>erience,  it  is  true ;  but  we  must  not  seek  in  actual  particu- 
lar experiences  for  their  validity.  These  may  be,  and  probably 
are,  beyond  the  reach  of  resuscitation.  What  then  is  the  test 
of  truth  or  of  reality  in  the  grounds  of  any  idea  ?  '*  The  incon- 
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cei%'ablcnes8  of  its  negation,"  says  Mn  Spencer;  and  so  he 
ftdoptf'd  a  principle  from  metaphysics,  but  with  a  limitation* 
TIiiH  inconceivahlei»es8  results  from  the  discipline  of  experience. 
It  does  not  depend  on  any  plastic  power  of  the  mind  as  an 
original  uaturcj  determining  the  possibilities  of  experience  and 
Ihonglit,  but  it  xa  determined  iu  the  mind  by  invariable  experi- 
ences* Those  orders  and  relationships  of  events  in  nature 
wliieh  are  present  to  the  mind  from  its  first  determinations  to 
tltonght,  which  are  never  contradicted  in  experience,  deter- 
mine also  the  possibilities  of  thought;  and  in  turn  the  possi- 
biliiies  of  thought  are  tests  of  invariable  experiences,  though 
Ihe  pariicnlar  experiences  are  lost  in  oblivion.  In  otiier  words, 
the  mind  has  but  one  faculty  peculiarly  its  own,  and  that  is 
Bi#lDory.  The  mind  is  pure  memory,  but  this  has  various 
temB.  Tlie  primordial  memoiy,  the  intellect,  that  which  is  as 
il  were  the  framework  of  all  the  others,  —  the  containing  mem- 
ory, ^ —  consists  of  certain  beliefs,  the  negations  of  which  cannot 
he  conceived,  but  the  particular  grounds  of  which  are  forgot- 
len.  This  memory  extends  back  of  the  individual  life,  is  de- 
rived from  the  experience  of  the  race,  and  constitutes  the  in- 
nate tendencies  and  mental  powers  with  which  the  individual 
life  bejurins.  This  sounds  like  Plato's  doctrine,  that  learning 
ti  a  kind  of  reminiscence ;  but  it  is  in  fact  pure  empiricism. 
Mind  is  but  a  reflex  of  organism.  But  the  organism  has  a 
memory^ —  a  memory  of  the  rej^ults  of  all  invariable  experiences 
continuous  evolutions  of  the  race.  No  empiricist  can 
ay  radical  fault  in  this  account  of  innate  ideas. 
But  Mr.  Sj»encer  evolves  it  in  a  somewhat  different  manner. 
te  is  seeking  for  a  basis  of  psychology  which  shall  be  consist- 
it  with  the  truth  of  empiricism,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
Uie  possibility  of  psychology  as  a  distinct  science.  Some  first 
Irulh  or  truths  fieculiarly  psychological  are  wanted,  for  Mr. 
Spencer  proposes  to  try  his  speculative  powers  in  eliciting  what 
has  eluded  the  sagacity  of  his  predecessors  in  psychology,  —  in 
the  analyiti^  of  ideas*  Now,  the  existence  of  beliefs,  proved  to 
be  invariable  by  the  inconcaivableness  of  their  negations,  is  a 
fundami.mtiil  fact  of  consciousness,  —  the  most  fundamental 
fact.  Beliefs  of  all  sorts  are  the  constituent  elements  of  con- 
sciousness*    Every  act  of  the  miud  involves  a  judgment,  that 
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is,  a  belief ;  and  the  only  test,  indeed  the  only  meaning,  of 
the  trtUh  of  a  belief  is  its  persistency.  Hence  invariableuen  it 
a  belief,  as  proved  by  the  iuconceivabteuess  of  its  negation,  ii 
the  highest  possible  warrant  of  truth.  Sensible  experience  cm 
give  us  no  higher  warrant.  The  mind,  therefore,  contains  i& 
itself  the  criterion  of  truth ;  and  psychology,  or  a  scieotifie 
evolution  of  the  data  of  consciousness,  is  a  legitimate  pbik»* 
ophy.  And  this  is  thought  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  en- 
pirical  explanation  of  the  origin  of  invariable  beliefs,  namdj, 
the  formation  of  the  mind  by  invariable,  often  repeated,  spedil 
experiences,  both  in  the  individual  and  in  the  raoo.  But  that 
is  a  superfluity  somewhere,  —  too  many  authorities.  Occaai*i 
razor  is  not  too  old  to  apply  to  this  new  philosophy.  The 
characteristic  common  to  particular,  real  experiences,  and  to 
universal,  necessary  truths,  so  called,  —  namely,  that  they  are 
believed,  and  believed  without  appeal  to  anything  else, — thii 
characteristic  is  either  from  the  same  or  from  different  sources. 
If  from  different  sources,  then  empiricism  is  false,  and  Psy- 
chology is  a  legitimate  philosophy.  If  from  the  same  source, 
namely,  particular  experiences,  then  these  are  a  sufficient  au- 
thority, and  indeed  the  only  final  appeal,  though  inyariaUe 
beliefs,  "  proved  to  be  invariable  by  the  inconceivableuess  of 
their  negations,"  may  bo  excellent  approximate  determinatioDS 
of  what  experience  certifies.  No  empiricist  will  deny  this  ex- 
cellence  to  natural  beliefs,  but  this  is  not  ascribing  to  them 
any  proper  authority. 

In  discussing  this  his  criterion  or  "  universal  postulate,"  Mr. 
Spencer  encounters  two  of  the  acutest  of  modern  thinkers, 
Mr.  Mill  and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  whose  opinions  he  finds 
opposed  to  his  own  on  opposite  grounds.  Here  is  a  fine 
chance  for  eclecticism,  to  combine  what  is  true  in  both  these 
philosophies  ;  but  first  he  must  refute  what  is  false. 

Speaking  of  the  effect  of  habit  in  determining  the  limits  of 
our  conceptive  faculty,  Mr.  Mill  says:  "There  are  remark- 
able instances  of  this  in  the  history  of  science  ;  instances  in 
which  the  wisest  men  rejected  as  impossible,  because  incou- 
ceivablc,  tilings  which  their  posterity,  by  earlier  practice  and 
longer  perseverance  in  the  attempt,  found  it  quite  easy  to  con- 
ceive, and  which  everybody  now  knows  to  be  true."     While 
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ittng  that  this  evidence  is  sufficieat  to  disprove  the  doctrine 

he  a  priori  character  of  our  natural  beliefs,  our  author 

iks  that  "it  does  not  really  warrant  Mr.  Mill's  inference, 

kt  it  is  absurd  to  reject  a  proposition  as  impossible  on  no 

ler  grounds   than  its   inconceivableness."     Further  on   he 


^  If  there  bCy  aa  Mr.  Mill  holds,  certain  absolute  aniformities  in  na- 

t;  if  tb»'*e  uniformities  produce,  as  they  must,  absolute  uniformities 

experience  ;  and  if,  as  be  shows,  these  absolute  uuiformities  in 

cricnce  disable  us  from  conceiving  the  negations  of  them, — 

ptoiwerjug  to  each  uniformity  in  nature  which  we  can  cognize,  there 

81  exist  10  ns  a  belief  of  which  the  negation  is  inconceivable^  and 

ch  131  ab^lutelj  true.     In  this  wide  range  of  cases  aubjective  incon- 

pableness  must  correspond  to  objective  impossibilitj.     Further  ex- 

iSence  will  produce  correspondence  where  it  may  not  yet  exist ;  and 

I  may  €X|>ect  the  correspondence  to  become  ultimately  complete^     In 

riy  all  cases  this  test  of  inconceivableness  must  be  valid  now ;  and 

^re  it  is  not,  it  still  expresses  tlie  net  result  of  our  experience  Qp  to 

i  present  time ;  which  is  the  roost  that  any  test  can  do/* 

True,  —  tlie  most  that  any  empirical  test  can  do  ;  but  is  not 

^,  Spencer's  test, "the  universal  postulate/'  exetnpt  from  tliis 

erfection  ?     If  not,  how  does  it  warrant  rejecting  as  impos- 

|e  an  inconceivable  proposition,  on  no  other  ground  than  its 

>nceivableness  ?     Mr*  Spencer's  argument,  condensed  and 

' ,  is  this.     If  there  be  any  such  things  as  universal 

truths,  then  invariable  beliefs  must  result  from  them  j 

we  have  invariable  beliefs,  therefore  they   must  bo  the 

truth  I     If  A  exists,  then  B  exists ;  but  B  exists,  there- 

•  Mr.  Spencer  must  find  the  conclusion  in  his  own  logic; 

lllier  Modus  Ponens  nor  Modus  Tollens  will  serve. 

►Bat,**  ho  continues,  '*ihe  inconsistency  inttj  which  Mr.  Mill  has  thus 
is  mo^t  elecirly  eeeti  in  the  seeoud  of  liis  two  cliapters  on  ^  Dem 

Rtton  and  Necessary  Trullt^/     He  admits  in  this  the  vaUday  of » 
t*f  by  a  reduciia  ad  ahiurdum.     Now  what  is  a  reductia  ad  ab^ur 
B,  unl»"*«  a  redaction  to  inconcetvableucg**  ?     And  why,  if  inconeeiv- 
rneM  bu  in  other  cases  an  insalficient  ground  for  rejecting  a  proposi 

03  impossible,  is  it  a  sutEciont  ground  in  this  ca^^c  ?'^ 

quoting  other  pa^oi^s  from  Mill^  Mr*  Spencor  savs  of 
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^  Here,  and  ihiou^out  the  whole  of  his  argoment,  Mr.  Hill  ■wiiti 
that  there  ia  somethiDg  more  certain  in  a  demonstration  than  ia  tay- 
thing  elae,  —  some  necessary  truth  in  the  steps  of  oar  reaaocuDg  wUck  ^ 
is  not  possessed  bj  the  axioms  they  start  irom.  How  can  this  assinp- 
tion  be  justified  ?  In  each  successive  syllogism,  the  dependence  of  the 
concluRion  upon  its  premises  is  a  truth  of  which  we  haye  do  odier 
proof  than  the  inconceivability  of  the  negation.  Unless  our  pereqitios 
of  logical  truth  is  a  priori,  which  Mr.  Mill  will  not  contend,  H  too^  fike 
our  perceptions  of  mathematical  truth,  has  been  gamed  from  ezpsri- 
encCy^dEC 

Now  all  this  fifhows  a  grand  confusion  in  Mr.  Spencer's  mind. 
He  bases  his  postulate,  the  ultimate  test  of  all  truth,  on  twv 
hypotheses^  —  the  existence  of  universal  facts  or  absolute  uni- 
formities in  nature,  and  their  effect  in  producing  iuTariabk 
beliefs  in  the  mind ;  and  because  Mr.  Mill  allows  these  as  e» 
pirical  generalizations,  he  is  regarded  as  inconsistent  in  no: 
allowing  the  character  of  necessity  to  an  imperfect  coudusioQ 
from  them !  But  Mr.  Mill  does  not  deny  to  natural  bdiefii  a 
proximate  or  derivative  authority.  Both  logical  axioms  and  the 
axioms  to  which  they  are  applied  in  reasoning  may  safely  be 
taken  as  properly  accredited  from  experience ;  but  theur  aatho^ 
ity  is  secondary,  and  such  authority  is  not  always  to  be  trusted, 
as  Mr.  Mill's  historical  example  shows.  The  imperfect  arga- 
ment,  "  If  A,  then  B,  but  B,"  proves  nothing  absolutely,  but 
it  may  determine  a  probability.  Mr.  Mill  maintains  that  there 
are  degrees  of  trustworthiness  in  natural  beliefs,  as  well  as  m 
the  so-called  empirical  beliefs,  and  that  this  trustworthiness 
depends  absolutely,  not  on  the  strength  of  our  beliefs,  whether 
tliis  be  absolute  or  not,  but  on  particular  experiences,  ulti- 
mately and  absolutely. 

Mr.  Spencer  endeavors  to  explain  away  Mill^s  historical  ex- 
ample,— the  fact  that  certain  Greek  philosophers  could  not 
credit  the  existence  of  antipodes,  —  by  the  consideration  that 
the  conception,  which  seemed  impossible  to  these  philosophers, 
is  really  a  complex  one,  whereas  the  truths  which  are  properlj 
attested  by  the  inconceivableness  of  their  negations  are  sim- 
ple ^'  uiidecomposable  "  ones.  He  therefore  puts  a  modifying 
clause  into  his  canon.  It  is  necessary  that  the  ideas  so  tested 
be  simple.     Tlio  mind  in  the  confusion  of  compound  ideas  may 
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Ihiuk  that  it  conceives  what  it  really  does  not  conceive,  and  that 
it  cannot  conceiro  what  it  really  can  conceive.  The  ccrtair»lf 
of  the  application  of  the  test  depends  on  the  number  of  reallj 
independent  applications  which  it  involves,  in  each  of  which  J 
the  mind  is  h'able  to  a  slip  of  the  attention.  Mistakes  from  a 
oonfusion  of  matters  are  quite  independent  of  the  essential 
trustworthiness  of  our  primary  sources  of  knowledge.  Even 
the  senses  may  get  confused.  Why  not,  then,  our  invariablo 
ideas  ?  Easily:  for  does  not  Mr.  Spencer  himself  confound  the 
auUtority  of  our  natural  beliefs  with  their  utility  in  directing 
us  to  wlmt  our  experiences  cortifj  ? 

Air*  Spencer  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  any  middle 
ground  is  possible  between  empiricism  aiid  metaphysics,  or 
that  the  characteristic  ideas  of  these  two  |>hilosophies  can  bo 
reconciled  by  the  hypothesis  of  organized  experiences,  anterior  1 
lo  tlic  life  of  the  individual  mind.  In  tlicse  experiences,  as  in 
UiQse  of  the  individual  life,  particular* facts  are  the  real  author- 
ities, AS  is  evinced  by  what  Mr.  Spencer  cannot  deny,  that  such 
fsMSts  are  conipetont  to  overthrow  the  most  settled  beliefs.  It 
arails  nothing  to  say  that  such  facts  cannot  be  experienced, 
the  mind  being,  ex  hyfmthesi^  unable  to  conceive  them  oven  if 
thoy  exist ;  for  this  is  to  convict  natural  beliefs  and  the  mind  | 
itself  of  incompetency,  not  to  establish  these  beliefs  as  compe- 
tent authorities. 

In  reviewing  previous  attempts  to  find  an  independent  basis  i 
for  Psychology,  Mr*  Spencer  encounters  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's philosophy  of  Common-Sense.  After  quoting  Hamilton's  ' 
leading  maxims,  that  **  Consciousness  is  to  be  presumed  trust- 
worthy until  proved  to  bo  mendacious/*  and  that  "  the  meu- 
dEcity  of  consciousness  is  proved,  if  its  data  immerliately  in 
themselves,  or  mediately  in  their  necessary  consequences,  bo 
riiown  to  stand  in  mutual  contradiction/*  ho  says  :  — 

*  Now  a  sceptic  might  verj'  properly  argue  that  this  te«t  U  worthier. 
For  AS  the  steps  by  which  cod  scions  ne^a  15  to  be  pro  veil  mendacious  are  J 
themM'Ucfi  MsUc«  of  cun-jciousneiM*;  and  tis  they  roust  be  ussuroi^d  trust*  J 
wcrrtby  in  U»c  net  of  pn>vlrig  thiit  con$cio«^ne«iS  is  not  k»  j  the  proeeas  1 
rraulti^  in  a*»^uming  the  trustworthiness  of  purtictiltir  slates  of  consciou*-  1 
netfk,  la  prore  ihe  mendacity  of  cor»scio«sncs«  in  general*  Or  to  apply 
Iba  teat  tpeciflmliy  :*— Let  it  bts  nhown  llmt  two  diitii  of  consdousaeis  ] 
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■tand  in  contradiction.  Then  conscionsnesa  is  mendacioua.  Bat  if 
conscioasnes^  is  mendacioos,  then  the  conscionaness  of  this  oooacioa^ 
ness  is  mendacious.  Then  oonscioasness  b  trustworthy.  And  to  «a 
forever." 

But  the  condition  of  vacillation  to  which  Mr.  Spencer  ra- 
duces  the  sceptic's  application  of  Hamilton's  critoriou  is  itself 
the  true  condition  of  scepticism.  Mr.  Spencer  seems  to  mcaa 
by  scepticism  a  dogmatic  scepticism,  —  if  we  xobj  be  allowed 
the  expression, — or  a  negative  dogmatism ;  whereas  Hamilton 
means  by  scepticism  a  negation  of  all  philosophical  judgments, 
the  ''  what  do  I  know  ?  "  condition  of  a  mind  confused  about 
authorities;  and  Mr.  Spencer  has  really  given  aa  excellent 
illustration  of  the  application  of  these  maxims,  while  seeking 
to  depreciate  their  value.  But  the  condition  of  scepticism  is 
best  illustrated  by  the  original  of  the  sophism  to  which  be  re- 
duces Hamilton's  maxims.  ^^  If  you  say  that  you  lie,  and  stj 
so  truly,  then  you  do  lie ;  but  if  you  say  so  falsely,  then  you. 
speak  tlie  truth.  In  either  case,  therefore,  the  same  statement 
is  both  true  and  false."  To  the  fearful  consequences  of  such 
lying  is  tlie  sceptic  reduced  who  doubts  tlie  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness. Mr.  Spencer  gives  to  this  sophbm  the  more  com- 
mon but  inferior  form,  of  which  the  original  is  this :  ^^  All 
Cretans  are  liars.  But  Epimenides,  who  says  this,  is  himself  a 
a  Cretan.  Therefore,  as  he  is  a  liar,  this  saying  is  not  true. 
But  if  the  saying  is  not  true,  Epimenides  may  have  spoken  the 
truth.  Then  the  saying  is  true  :  —  and  so  on  as  before."  In 
his  singular  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  scep- 
ticism "  in  philosophy,  Mr.  Spencer  illustrates  another  trait  of 
his  writings.  He  means  by  "sceptic"  one  who  doubts  the 
essential  doctrines  of  orthodox  philosophy,  "  natural  realism,** 
"  personal  identity,"  "  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  psychol- 
ogy," and  the  like ;  and  as  he  is  opposed  to  such  sceptics,  he 
gives  the  impression  to  the  world  that  he  is  ranged  on  tlie  side 
of  orthodoxy.  But  it  is  only  with  the  husks  of  orthodoxy  that 
he  feeds  his  flock.  He  does  not  defend  its  doctrines  as  Hamil- 
ton did  in  the  interests  of  dogmatic  theology  and  religion,  but 
simply  from  the  vanity  of  disputation. 

It  cannot  be  said  of  Hamilton's  criterion,  that  it  is  of  any 
greater  value  than  Mr.  Spencer's,  or  that  it  yields  anything 
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more  as  a  prmciple  of  research,  but  it  at  least  has  tlie  merits 
of  self-coiisisteucy  and  distinctness. 

In  reviewing  the  objections  to  the  test  of  inconceiTableii6BS, 
Mr.  Sj»encer  again  finds  liuu^elf  opposed  to  Sir.  William  Ham- 
iltou.  The  doughty  knight  is  encased  in  a  seemingly  invul* 
nerablo  logic,  and  impedes  the  progress  of  truth,  lifter  stai^ 
iug  cerUln  minor  and  indecisive  objections  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  "conditioned,"  Mr.  Spencer  waives  them. 

**6nmtifig  all  this,"  he  says,  "Sir  Willintn  Hamilton's  argametit  may 
be  mel-  Hts  saya  that  inconceivability  is  no  criterion  of  impossi- 
ity.  Wliy?  Because  of  two  propositions,  one  of  which  must  be 
true;  it  proves  both  tmpo&8ible,  —  it  provesi  that  spaco  cannot  have  a 
it,  becau8»f  a  Una  it  h  inconceivable,  and  yet  tliat  it  has  a  limit,  be- 
iinlimiicd  space  hi  inconceivaV*le  ;  it  proves,  therefore,  that  space 
laid  a  limit  and  has  no  limits  which  h  absurd.  *  How  absurd  ?  Absurd 
beesuse  *  it  is  impossible  for  the  Ratne  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be/  But 
how  do  we  knaw  that  it  U  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not 
to  be  ?  Wlmt  is  our  criterion  of  fJtit  impos^ibinty  ?  Can  Sir  William 
Inmilton  assign  any  other  than  this  game  inconceivability  ?  If  not, 
argument  is  self-destructive  ;  seeing  tliat  he  assumes  the  validity  of 
llie  te^t  in  proving  its  invalidity." 

This  is  the  same  shaft  ad  homintm  which  Mr,  Spencer  lev- 
elled at  Mill,  and  it  glances  for  the  same  reason.  He  docs  not 
precisely  apprehend  the  position  of  his  antagonist.  Hamilton's 
atlgument  is  not  solf-destructivo^  since  it  is  only  designed  to 
prove  the  incompleteness  of  the  test,  which  Mr.  Spencer  has 
adopted  in  its  baldest  and  crudest  form.  What  was  an  obvi- 
ous peiilio  pfindpii  as  applied  to  Mr.  Mill,  namely,  ascribing 
to  him  tliC  opinion  that  logical  axioms  rest  ultimately  on  the 
lost  of  the  inconceivableness  of  their  negations^  is  none  the 
less  really  such  as  applied  to  Hamilton's  doctrines.  Ham- 
ilton can  and  does  assign  a  different  criterion*  Mr.  Mill  ap- 
petals  to  particular  experiences  aa  the  tests,  in  the  proper  sense 
*'  -  word,  of  all  axioms  logical  or  mathemntical ;  while 
ri  admits  for  them  a  psychological  test,  analogous  to 

r.  Sj>enoer\  yet  more  complete.  **  A  proposition  which  caa 
conceived,  hut  of  wluch  the  negation  cannot  be  conceived, 
IS  true,  and  it«  negation  is  ful^e,"*  is  the  complete  foruiula. 

Tto  couceivablo  and  inconceivable  correspond  to  the  posaiblo 
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and  impossible  only  when  logically  opposed  to  each  other.  If 
two  conccivables  could  bo  logically  opposed  to  each  otiier,  we 
should  have  scepticism  in  the  philosophical  sense  of  the  word, 
or  as  Hamilton  uses  it.  If  two  inconceivables  are  logically  op- 
posed, wo  have  no  test  of  true  or  false ;  yet  not  that  vacillatioQ 
of  the  mind,  tlmt  uncertainty,  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
scepticism.  But  we  liave  the  feeling  tiiat  there  is  truth  beyond 
the  power  of  knowledge,  or  tliat  ^^  tlie  domain  of  our  knowl- 
edge is  not  coextensive  with  the  horizon  of  our  faith'';  Ua 
a  principle  of  truth — tlie  principle  of  non-contradiction — is 
seen  to  extend  where  sense  and  imagination  and  our  powers 
of  conception  cannot  follow.  This  decides  nothing  positiTdy. 
It  only  shows  that  unbelief  or  negative  dogmatism  is  unfound- 
ed, and  it  opens  the  way  for  tlie  authority  of  religious  feeling, 
in  whoso  behalf  the  contests  of  philosophy  are  undortakeu  by  all 
but  such  protended  champions  as  Mr.  Spencer.  Hamilton  went 
to  the  extremcst  verge  in  the  direction  of  empiricism  which  it 
was  possible  to  reach,  without  renouncing  the  interests  for  which 
philosophy  proper  has  always  been  cultivated.  Empiricism  has 
other  interests,  worthy  interests,  but  they  are  not  religious. 

It  was  necessary  to  a  philosophical  defence  of  religious  doc- 
trines to  establish  logical  axioms  on  a  broader  basis  than  ex- 
perience can  afford,  in  order  to  secure  a  ground  for  belief  in 
truths  which  arc  inconceivable,  or  truths  of  which  tho  terms 
cannot  be  united  in  a  judgment  either  by  proofs  from  what  is 
really  known  or  by  intuition ;  and  in  order  also  to  reason  about 
such  truths,  and  bring  tho  objects  of  religious  feeling,  partially 
at  least,  within  the  scope  of  our  thoughts.  Such  are  the  mo- 
tives for  metaphysical  philosophy,  and  such  indeed  are  the  only 
grounds  for  metaphysics.  Philosophy  converts  practical  rea- 
sons or  final  causes  into  theoretical  reasons,  and  postulates  a 
faculty  where  there  is  only  a  feeling.  But  after  all,  that  which 
the  Best  in  us  most  prizes  is  not  so  much  the  service  of  Phi- 
losophy as  that  for  which  this  service  is  undertaken. 

Mr.  Spencer  pursues  his  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  first 
part  of  his  recently  published  work,  the  "  First  Principles  of  a 
New  System  of  Philosophy,"  to  the  consideration  of  which  we 
shall  presently  come.  Of  his  further  developments  in  Psy- 
chology we  can  only  say  that  they  are  very  wearisome.    He 
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malces  IitUe  explicit  use  of  his  postulate ;  for  this,  after  all,  u 
odIjt  a  license  to  take  any  ideas  one  chooses  for  the  bases  of 
science,  if  one  only  cannot  conceive  tlieir  negations.  It  is  one 
of  those  unproductive  principles  which  Positivism  condemns; 
and  he  develops  others  equally  useless,  except  in  the  mental 
diFcipliue  there  may  he  in  following  their  evolution.  One  such 
application  of  his  method  is  in  search  of  a  defuntion  of  Life, 

Clphicli  after  a  development  in  as  many  pages  results  in  these 
l^ords:  **  Life  is  denned  as  —  The  dcruiito  combination  of 
heterogeueous  changes,  both  simultaneous  and  successive,  in 
Iprrespondcnco  with  external  coexistences  and  sequences." 
Kitese  are  fiufficicutly  abstract  to  be  of  some  scientiBc  service, 
but  they  only  make  Life  the  more  perplexing,  which  liad  mys- 
teries enough  before*  But  we  ought  not  to  prejudge.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Spencer  will  be  able,  when  he  comes  to  treat  of  Mo- 
rality lu  his  new  philosophy,  to  apply  this  definition  to  elucidat- 
ing tlie  principles  of  correct  living. 

But  to  return  to  the  argument  of  his  Social  Statics,  This  is 
a  tliorough-going  application  of  one  of  the  conditions  of  human 
h  "^  to  all  the  relations  of  human  life,  —  namely,  tlie  Law 

o;  ly,  or  the  "Let  alone  Principle/'     To  warrant  the  ex- 

clusive application  of  this  principle  to  the  deduction  of  social 
)Ws  and  the  limits  of  state  powers,  he  postulates  it  as  a  part 
one  side  of  a  perfect  law,  of  which  we  have  knowledge 
Uirough  a  moral  sense.     Tliis  sense  has  not  an  a  priori  char* 
ter,  as  the  metaphysicians  maintain,  but  Is  derived  from  the 
nervation,  by  the  human  race  as  a  wliole,  of  tlie  conditions 
ntial  to  human  happiness  on  the  whole,  and  is  developed 
our  nature  with  the  evolution  of  civilization,  as  the  instinct 
liich  cares  for  the  interests  of  society  just  as  the  bodily  appe* 
'im  are  produced  to  care  for  the  interests  of  the  individual 
iiism.     This  doctrine  is  perfectly  analogous  to  that  which 
develops  more  explicitly  in  tijo  Principles  of  Pjiychology 
concerning  the  origin  and  character  of  natural  beliefs.     Ho 
\e  same  mistake  in  basing  a  criterion  on  an  hypothesis, 
s   inconsisteut   in  the   same  way  in  ascribing  to  his 
**  moral  sense"  an  original  authority.    With  the  exception  of 
tliesc  .  there  is  nothing  in  his  doctrine  of  moral  sense 

widi  *  Mte  utilitarSau  can  find  fault.     But  ho  develops  his 
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ideas  in  this  his  earlier  work  so  inexplicitlj,  that  not  oqIj  Mr. 
Mill,*  but  many  others,  have  mistaken  him  for  an  opponent  of 
utilitarianism.  By  ascribing  an  absolute  authority  to  intellect- 
ual and  moral  ideas,  when  on  his  principles  he  ought  only  to 
have  ascribed  to  them  a  relative  and  derivative  one,  he  was  led 
into  mistakes  which  have  given  rise  to  misinterpretations  of  hia 
doctrines,  —  misinterpretations  of  which  he  cannot  justly  com- 
plain. But  he  has  also  gained  a  reputation  for  ortliodoxy, 
which  he  does  not  deserve. 

Mr.  Spencer  succeeds  better  in  his  shorter  essays,  many  of 
which  for  ingenuity,  originality,  and  scientific  interest  Iiave 
been  rarely  surpassed.  Of  his  characteristics  as  a  political  writ- 
er, and  of  the  general  character  of  his  attainments  in  science, 
we  have  already  spoken.  In  a  former  article  in  this  Beview 
we  pointed  out  sundry  mistakes  of  a  scientific  character  which 
he  made  in  his  essay  on  the  Nebular  Hypothesis.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  others  in  his  more  recent  publicatiOos. 

Judging  only  by  his  writings  and  the  general  character  of  his 
tliiukiug,  we  should  not  abcribc  to  him  that  precision  in  the 
apprehension  of  scientific  facts  which  comes  chiefly  from  a  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  experimental  and  mathematical  research 
in  natural  history  and  natural  philosophy.  To  learn  only  the 
results  of  such  researches  and  the  general  character  of  their 
processes  is  not  enough.  One  must  also  be  qualified  to  pursue 
them.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Spencer  was  at  one  time  a  civil  en- 
gineer seems  to  militate  against  this  judgment  of  his  qualifica- 
tions. But  though  a  marked  success  and  a  reputation  acquired 
in  this  pursuit  would  be  of  great  weight  in  determining  our 
judgment,  yet,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  this  kind,  we 
adhere  to  the  opinion  we  have  formed  from  his  writings.  We 
will  say  nothing  of  the  impossibility  of  any  one  man's  acquiring 
adequately  all  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the  successful  ac- 
complishment of  such  an  uudertakhig  as  Mr.  Spencer  has  pro- 
posed for  himself. 

But  a  part  of  this  work  has  become  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  *'  First  Principles  '*  of  the  new  system  of  philosophy  hsui 
appeared,  and  a  serial  publication  of  parts  of  another  work 
on  the  "  Principles  of  Biology  "  is  now  in  progress.     Mr.  Spencer 

*  See  Eitay  on  Uuliuuiaiiiiiii. 
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modestlj  oruits  from  liis  gigantic  scheme  any  special  considera- 
fiOD  of  plmics  or  the  principles  of  inorganic  nature  ;  although 
his  irainiug  in  mathematics  and  engineering  would  seem  at  first 
eight  to  be  a  preparation  best  suited  to  this  subject.  Perhaps 
lie  regards  this  science  as  standing  in  little  need  of  his  develop-* 
xncnts,  and  besides  he  has  already  published  some  of  his  views 
on  this  subject  in  his  essay  on  the  Nebular  Hypothesis,  and  his 
First  Pruiciples  involve  generalizations  from  physical  theories. 

To  the  positivists  the  sciences  of  general  physics,  tliat  is  As- 
trouoniy,  Mechanical  and  Oliemical  Physics^  and  Chemistry, 
aObrd  the  patterns  for  all  the  sciences,  and  some,  like  Physiol* 
ogy,  are  beginning  to  profit  by  such  examples.  But  Mr.  Spen- 
cer does  not  fiud  in  general  pliysics  free  play  for  his  ideas.  U 
is  only  in  what  constitutes  the  problems  and  obscurities  of  these 
sciences  tliat  he  finds  free  exempliQcations  of  his  principles. 
In  the  nebular  hypothesis  and  in  the  obscure  relations  of  physi* 

1  forcea  to  organic  life,  and  in  tlie  hypothesis  of  the  develop- 

nt  of  organic  life  through  successive  geological  eras,  he  is 
«(  home.  He  is  conscious  of  the  temptation  iliero  is  to  im- 
p(  '  '  "  i<!al  hiterpretaiious  upon  the  obscurities  of  science  ; 
nr  <-tre  aims  to  free  his  speculations  as  much  as  possi- 

ble from  Uiese  biases,  but  with  as  Uttla  success  as  he  had  in  his 
r  '  I  correcting  the  errors  of  metaphysics  by  the  light 

ui        .  cience. 

The  idea  which  has  exercised  the  profoundest  influence  on 
(lie  course  of  Mr,  Spenccr*s  thought,  as  well  as  on  all  thought 
in  modern  times,  and  one  which  appears  more  or  less  distinct- 
ly in  nearly  all  of  Mr.  Spencer's  writings,  is  the  idea  which  he 
rl  s  in  liis  Fir!«t  Principles  as  the  *'Lawof  Evolution/* 

1>  L  is  the  origin  and  value  of  this  idea?     Ostensibly  it 

was  derived  from  the  investigations  of  the  physiologists  in  em- 
1m  '  from  Harvey  down  to  the  present  time.  The  formula 
o  iier  was  the  first  adequate  statement  of  it.     This  for- 

mula Mr,  Spencer  has  elaborated  and  completed,  so  as  to  apply, 
h  ;'  '  ,  not  only  to  the  phenomena  of  embryology,  but  to  Uio 
1 1  na  of  nature  generally,  and  esjiocially,  as  it  appears,  to 

tho»u  which  we  know  least  about,  and  to  those  which  wc  only 
1686  at. 

Bui  while  this  is  the  ostensible  origin  and  scientific  value  of 
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this  idea,  its  real  origin  is  a  very  curious  and  instructiTe  iid 
in  human  nature.  Progress  is  a  grand  idea,  —  Uiiivendl  Pro* 
gress  is  a  still  grander  idea.  It  strikes  tlio  key-note  of  mod- 
ern civilization.  Moral  idealism  is  the  religion  of  our  timei. 
What  the  ideas  God,  the  One  and  the  All,  the  Infinite  Blni 
Cause,  were  to  an  earlier  civilization,  such  are  Progress  and 
Universal  Progress  to  the  modern  world,  —  a  reflex  of  its  moral 
ideas  and  feelings,  and  not  a  tradition.  Men  ever  worship  tfas 
Best,  and  the  consciousness  that  the  Best  is  attainable  is  the 
highest  moral  consciousness,  the  most  hispiriug  of  truths. 
And  when  indications  of  that  attainment  are  visible  not  mcrelj 
to  the  eye  of  faith,  but  in  sensible  progress,  scientifically  meas- 
urable, civilization  is  inspired  with  a  new  devotion.  Faith  that 
moral  perfectibility  is  possible,  not  in  remote  times  and  placet, 
not  in  tiie  millennium,  not  in  heaven,  but  in  the  furtherance  of 
a  present  progress,  is  a  faith  which  to  possess  in  modern  timei 
does  not  make  a  man  suspected  of  folly  or  fanaticism.  He  may 
forget  the  past,  cease  to  be  religious  in  tlie  conventional  senao 
of  the  word,  but  he  is  the  modern  prophet 

When  Plato  forsook  the  scientific  studies  of  his  youtli,  and 
found  the  truest  interpretation  of  nature  by  asking  his  own 
mind  what  was  the  best,  according  to  wliich,  he  felt  sure,  the 
order  and  framework  of  nature  must  be  determined,  he  did  but 
illustrate  the  influence  which  strongly  impressed  moral  ideas 
have  on  speculative  thought  at  all  times ;  but  he  did  it  coa- 
Kciously  and  avowedly.  Modern  thinkers  may  be  less  conscious 
of  this  influence,  may  endeavor  to  suppress  what  conscious- 
ness they  have  of  it,  warned  by  the  liistory  of  philosophy  that 
teleological  speculations  are  exploded  follies ;  nevertheless,  the 
influence  surrounds  and  penetrates  them  like  an  atmosphere, 
unless  they  be  moral  phlegmatics  and  mere  lookers-on. 

It  was  Mr.  Spencer's  aim  to  free  the  law  of  evolution  from 
all  telcological  implications,  and  to  add  such  elements  and  lim- 
itations to  its  definition  as  should  make  it  universally  applica- 
ble to  the  movement  of  nature.  Having  done  this,  9S  ho 
thinks,  he  arrives  at  the  folbwing  definition:  ^^ Evolution  is  a 
change  from  an  indefinite  incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  defi- 
nite coherent  heterogeneity  tiirough  continuous  diflerentiations 
and  integrations."     But  teleology  is  a  subtile  poison,  and  lurks 
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wlierc  least  suspected*  The  facts  of  the  sciences  which  Dr, 
Whewell  calls  palaBtiologicul,  like  the  various  branches  of  gcoU 
ogy^  ttiid  cn'cry  actual  concrete  scries  of  events  which  together 
form  an  object  of  interest  to  us,  are  apt,  unless  wc  arc  fully  ao- 
quaiuted  with  the  actual  details  through  observation  or  by  ac- 
tual particular  deductions  from  well-kuown  particular  facts  and 
general  laws,  to  fall  into  a  dramatic  proces^iioit  in  our  iruagiua- 
tioiis.  The  mythic  instinct  slips  into  the  place  of  the  chroni- 
cles at  every  opportunity.  All  history  is  written  on  dramatic 
principles.  All  cosmulogical  speculations  are  stricily  teleologi- 
caL  We  never  can  compreliend  the  whole  of  a  concrete  series 
of  events.  What  arrests  our  attention  in  it  is  what  constitutes 
Uic  parts  of  an  ardcr  either  real  or  imaginary,  and  all  merely 
imaginary  orders  are  dramatic,  or  are  determined  by  interests 
which  are  spontaneous  in  human  life.  Our  speculations  about 
what  wo  have  not  really  observed,  to  wliich  we  supply  tho 
order  and  most  of  the  facts,  are  necessarily  determined  by  some 
priuciplc  of  order  in  our  minds.  Now  the  most  general  princi- 
ple which  w^e  can  have,  included  by  all  others,  is  this:  that  tho 
ooiicrcte  bcries  shall  l>e  an  intelligible  scries  in  its  entirety, 
&I11UI  only  interest  and  attract  our  thoughts  aud  a  rational 
curiosity* 

But  to  suppose  that  such  series  exist  anywhere  but  where 
observation  and  legitimate  particular  inferences  from  observa- 
tion warrant  the  supposition,  is  to  commit  the  same  mistake 
wliicli  lias^  given  rise  to  teleulogical  theories  of  nature.  The 
**  law  of  causation,"  the  postulate  of  positive  science,  docs  not 
go  to  this  extent.  It  dues  not  suppose  tliat  tliere  are  througli* 
oat  nature  unbroken  scries  in  causation,  forming  in  their  en- 
Ureiy  iutelligible  wholes,  determinable  in  their  beginnings, 
tlicir  progressions,  and  their  ends,  with  a  birth,  a  growth,  a 
lOAturation,  and  a  decay.  It  only  presumes  that  the  perhaps 
uniutelhgible  wholes,  both  in  the  sequences  and  the  coextst- 
C11CC3S  uf  natural  phenomena,  are  compasod  of  intclligtblo  ele- 
iQeul8 ;  that  chaos  does  not  subsist  at  the  heart  of  things  ;  that 
tluj  order  in  nature  which  is  discernible  vaguely  oven  to  tlio  ua- 
Brv&iii  implies  at  least  a  precise  ehmentanj  order,  or  fixed 
eUtioitji  of  antecedents  and  consequents  in  its  ultimate  parta 
Olid  coiistitUGDts  j  Umt  tlio  apparently  irregular  heterogeneous 
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masses,  the  concrete  series  of  events,  are  crTstelliiie  in  lUr 
substance. 

To  discover  tliese  elementary  fixed  relations  of  anteeedenti 
and  consequents,  is  the  work  of  scientific  induction ;  and  tbe 
only  postulate  of  science  is,  that  those  relations  are  everywlicR 
to  be  found.  To  account,  as  far  as  possible,  for  any  concnli 
order,  like  that  of  life,  intelligible  as  a  whole,  or  regular,  is  dn 
work  of  scientific  explanation,  by  deductions  from  the  elomea- 
tary  fixed  relations  which  induction  may  have  diacov^ed. 
But  to  explain  any  such  order  by  simply  defining  it  extemallf 
in  vague,  abstract  terms,  and  to  postulate  such  orders  as  the 
components  of  nature  and  parts  of  one  complete  and  intelligi- 
ble order,  is  to  take  a  step  in  advance  of  legitimate  speculatioa, 
and  a  step  backward  in  scientific  method,  —  is  to  commit  the 
mistake  of  the  ancient  philosophies  of  nature. 

But  Mr.  Spencer  thinks  he  has  established  his  ^Law  of  Evo- 
lution "  by  induction.  The  examples  from  which  he  has  ana- 
lyzed his  law,  the  examples  of  progress  in  the  development 
of  the  several  elements  of  civilization,  such  as  languages,  laws, 
fashions,  and  ideas,  —  the  hypothetical  examples  of  the  Nebulir 
Hypothesis  and  the  Development  Hypothesis,  and  the  example 
of  embryological  development  (the  only  one  our  conceptions  of 
which  are  not  liable  to  be  tainted  by  tcleological  biases), — are 
examples  which,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy,  afibrd 
both  tlic  definition  and  its  justification.  In  other  words,  his 
definitions  arc  only  carefully  elaborated  general  descriptions  ia 
abstract  terms ;  or  statements  of  facts  which  are  observed  in 
numerous  instances  or  classes  of  instances,  in  terms  detached 
from  all  objects,  in  abstract  terms,  of  which  the  intension  b 
fully  known,  but  of  which  the  extension  is  unknown  except 
through  the  descriptions  they  embody.  This,  though  a  useful, 
is  a  precarious  kind  of  induction,  and  is  apt  to  lead  to  prema- 
ture and  false  generalizations,  or  extensions  of  descriptions  to 
what  is  hypothetical  or  unknown.  Such  inductions  are  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  another  sort,  and  to  be  regarded  as  not 
merely  general,  but  universal  descriptions,  and  as  applicable  lo 
what  they  do  not  really  apply  to.  This  liability  is  strong  just 
in  proportion  as  prominence  is  given  to  such  definitions  in  a 
philosophical  system.     No  convert  to  Mr.  Spencer's  philosopbj 
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BHuitbts  the  substantial  correctness  of  tlie  Nobular  aud  DcTelop- 
tneiit  H V  pollieses,  though  tliese  are  only  hypothetical  ciiamples 
ol"  Mr.  i^j.H3ncer*s  law* 

Ti»o  other  sort  of  inductions  to  which  we  have  referred  are 
peculiar  to  tlie  exact  inducliro  sciences.  Pacts  which  are  not 
merely  general,  but,  from  tlicir  elementary  character  and  their 
itnmcdiute  Relations  to  the  orderliness  of  uatui*e,  are  presumed 
to  be  universal  facts,  arc  the  sort  which  the  positive  philosophy 
mo&t  prizes,  and  of  which  the  law  of  gravitation  is  the  typical 
ex&mple.  The  honor  must  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Spencer  of  hav- 
ing cl  '  *1  a  precise  and  very  abstract  description  of  cer- 
tain 1  M-iia,  the  number,  the  other  characters,  and  the 
extent  of  whioli  are,  however,  unknown,  but  are  all  the  more 
imposing  from  this  circumstance. 

The  law  of  gravity  was  a  key  which  deciphered  a  vast  body 
of  otherwise  obscure  phenomena,  and  (what  is  more  to  the 
was  successfully  applied  to  the  solution  of  alt  the 
the^e  phenomena  presented.  It  is  common  to  ascribe 
Ui  Newton  the  merit  of  Imving  discovered  the  law  of  gravity,  in 
Ihe  same  sense  in  which  Mr.  Spencer  may  be  said  to  have  dis- 
covered his  law.  The  justness  of  this  praise  may  well  be  doubt- 
ed ;  for  others  had  speculated  and  defined  the  law  of  gravity 
before  Newton.  What  he  really  discovered  was  the  vniversalilt/ 
of  tJiis  law,  or  so  nearly  discovered  it  that  the  astrononiei-s 
who  completed  the  investigation  did  not  licsitate  to  concede  to 
hi  '  full  honor.  He  established  for  it  such  a  degree  of 
I*  ..if  that  his  succci^sors  pursued  the  verification  with  un- 

hesitating confidence,  and  still  pursue  it  in  the  fulness  of  faith* 

Mr*  i<penccr  fi  law  is  founded  on  examples,  of  which  only  one 
clfu^s,  tlie  factf*  of  embryology,  are  properly  scientific.  The 
others  are  still  debated  as  to  their  real  characters.     Theories  of 

icty  and  of  the  character  and  origin  of  social  progress,  the* 

m  on  tile  origins  aud  the  changes  of  organic  forms,  and  theo- 

tlie  origins  and  the  causes  of  cosmical  bodies  and  their 

nl«,  arc  all  liable  to  the  taint  of  teleological  and  oo^ 

conceptions,  —  to  spring  from  the  order  which  tho 

mind  impiidses  upon  what  it  imperfectly  observes,  rather  than 

r        .,    .  wliich  tlie  objects,  were  they  better  known,  would 

the  mind. 
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To  us  Mr.  Spencer's  speculation  seems  but  the  abstract  state- 
ment  of  the  cosmological  conceptions,  and  that  kind  of  order 
liness  which  the  human  mind  spontaneously  supplies  in  die 
absence  of  facts  sufficiently  numerous  and  precise  to  justify 
sound  scientific  conclusions.  Progress  and  development,  whca 
they  mean  more  than  a  continuous  proceeding,  have  a  metn- 
ing  suspiciously  like  what  the  moral  and  mythic  instincts  aie 
mclined  to, — something  having  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  u 
end,  —  an  epic  poem,  a  dramatic  representation,  a  story,  a  eoe- 
mogony.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  science  ttnt 
the  idea  of  progress  be  freed  from  any  reference  to  human  hip- 
pinoss  as  an  end.  Teleology  does  not  consist  entirely  of  spee- 
ulations  having  happy  dSnovemenlSj  save  that  the  perfection  or 
the  end  to  which  the  progress  tends  is  a  happiness  to  the  intel- 
lect that  contemplates  it  in  its  evolution  and  beauty  of  orderli- 
pess.  Plato's  astronomical  speculations  were  teleological  ii 
this  artistic  sense. 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  science,  that  the  idea 
of  progress  be  thus  purified  ;  and  it  would  be  better  if  science 
itself  were  purified  of  this  idea,  at  least  until  proof  of  its  extent 
and  reality  be  borne  in  upon  the  mind  by  the  irresistiUe  force 
of  a  truly  scientific  induction.  Aristotle  exhibited  the  charac- 
teristics of  scientific  genius  in  no  way  more  distinctly  than  in  the 
rejection  of  this  idea,  and  of  all  cosmological  speculations. 

But  there  is  a  truth  implied  in  this  idea,  and  an  important 
one, —  the  truth,  namely,  that  the  proper  objects  of  scientific  re- 
search are  all  of  them  processes  and  the  results  of  processes ; 
not  the  immutable  natures  which  Plato  sought  for  above  a 
world  of  confusion  and  unreality,  in  the  world  of  his  own  in- 
telligence, but  the  immutable  elements  in  the  orders  of  all 
changes,  the  permanent  relations  of  coexistences  and  sequences, 
which  are  hidden  in  the  confusions  of  complex  phenomena. 
Thought  itself  is  a  process  and  the  mind  a  complex  series  of 
processes,  the  immutable  elements  of  which  must  be  discovered, 
not  merely  by  introspection  or  by  self-consciousness,  but  by  the 
aid  of  physiological  researches  and  by  indirect  observation. 
Everything  out  of  the  mind  is  a  product,  the  result  of  some 
process.  Nothing  is  exempt  from  change.  Worlds  are  formed 
and  dissipated.     Races  of  organic  beings  grow  up  like  their 
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constituent  individual  members,  and  disappear  like  these. 
Nothing  shows  a  trace  of  an  original,  immutabic  nature,  except 
the  uncliangeable  laws  of  change.  These  point  to  no  begiiuiing 
and  to  no  end  in  time,  nor  to  any  bounds  in  ^pace*  All  indi- 
cations  to  the  contrary  in  tlio  results  of  physical  research  are 
clearly  traceable  to  imperfections  in  our  present  knowledge  of 
all  the  lawb  of  change,  and  to  that  dispoi^ition  to  cobmological 
speculations  which  still  prevails  even  in  science. 

We  propound  those  doctrines  not  as  established  ones,  but  aa 
having  a  warrant  from  the  general  results  of  physical  research 
atmilar  to  that  which  the  postulate  of  science,  the  law  of  causa* 
lion*  has  hi  the  vaguely  discerned  order  in  nature,  which 
forces  itself  on  the  attojition  even  of  the  unobservant.  But  as 
a  mind  unfamiliar  with  science  is  easily  persuaded  thnt  thero 
aro  phenomena  in  nature  to  which  the  law  of  causation  doea 
not  apply^  phenomena  iutrinsieully  arbitrary  and  capricious, 
00  even  to  those  most  familiar  with  our  present  knowledge  of 
physical  laws,  but  who  have  not  attended  to  the  implication  of 
their  general  characters  and  relations,  the  supposition  is  not  in- 
credible that  thei-e  is  a  tendency  in  the  forces  of  nature  to  a 
permanent  or  persistently  progressive  change  in  the  theatre  of 
til  rations,  and  to  an  ultimate  cessation  of  all  the  partrc- 

xi.  .itions  on  which  their  manifestations  depend.     To  show 

wlijr  ihiB  is  incredible  to  us  would  carry  us  beyond  the  proper 
iu  uf  our  subject,  were  it  not  that  our  author  has  speculat- 

m  the  same  direction* 

Having  de%'cloped  wliat  he  thinks  to  be  the  tnie  scientific 
id        ''  ill  his  '*Law  of  Evolution,'*  Mr.  Spencer  next 

c^  iions  to  uUimate  scientific  ideas,  the  ideas  of 

space,  timci  matter,  and  force*  As  evolution  is  change,  and  as 
chajigc,  scientifically  comprehended,  is  comprehended  in  terms 
of  mutter,  motion,  and  force,  and  the  conditions  necesisary  to 
Iboee,  or  time  and  space,  it  is  necessary  that  evolution  be  fur- 
it^  '  iiiud  in  its  relations  to  those  ideas*  Tliese  arc  only  for- 
III  terms,  entir<5ly  al^stract.     They  imply  no  ontological 

Uieory  about  the  nature  or  existence  of  mind  or  mattor ;  and 
when  Mr.  Spencer  proposes  to  formulate  the  phenomena  of 
tu'uid  as  well  as  those  of  mutter  in  terms  of  matter,  motion, 
aod  force,  it  is  because  these  ideas  are  the  only  prcciso  oaes  in 
wliicli  Uie  phenomena  of  change  can  be  defined. 
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Mr.  Spencer  is  not  a  materialist.  Materialism  and  spiritiul- 
ism,  or  psychological  idealism,  are  as  dogmatic  theories  equaUy 
self-contradictory  and  absurd.  Mr.  Spencer  is  neither  a  mate- 
rialist nor  an  idealist;  neither  theist,  atheist,  nor  pantbeiA. 
All  these  doctrines  are,  he  thinks,  without  sense  or  reason ;  and 
the  philosophers  who  invented  them,  and  tlio  disciples  who  re- 
ceived and  thought  they  understood  them,  were  deceived.  Bat 
we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  believers,  though  thej  may 
be  deceived  about  their  ability  to  comprehend  these  theories 
(for  it  is  easy  to  mistake  meanings),  are  not  deceived  about  the 
motives  or  the  spirit  which  prompts  these  speculatious,  and 
which  in  fact  determines  for  each  his  election  of  what  doctrine 
best  suits  his  character.  For  within  the  pale  of  philosophj, 
character  determines  belief,  and  ideas  stand  for  feelings.  We 
receive  the  truths  of  science  on  compulsion.  Nothing  but  ig- 
norance is  able  to  resist  them.  In  philosophy  we  are  free  from 
every  bias,  except  that  of  our  own  characters ;  and  it  there- 
fore seems  to  us  becoming  in  a  philosopher,  who  is  solicitoof 
about  the  moral  reputation  of  his  doctrines,  who  would  avoid 
classification  under  disreputable  categories,  that  he  teach  noth- 
ing which  he  does  not  know,  lest  the  direction  of  his  inquiriei 
be  mistaken  for  that  of  his  dispositions.  The  vulgar  who  use 
these  obnoxious  terms,  materialism,  atheism,  pantheism,  do  not 
pretend  to  define  them ;  but  they  somehow  have  a  very  definite 
idea,  or  at  least  a  strong  feeling,  about  the  dangerous  character 
of  such  speculations,  which  are  none  the  less  reprehensible  be- 
cause inconceivable. 

But  we  must  defer  the  consideration  of  the  moral  character 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  speculations,  until  we  have  further  examined 
their  scientific  grounds. 

Terms  which  the  real  physicist  knows  how  to  use  as  the 
terms  of  mathematical  formulas,  and  which  were  never  even 
suspected  of  any  heterodox  tendencies,  terms  which  have  been 
of  inestimable  service  both  in  formulating  and  finding  out  the 
secrets  of  nature,  are  appropriated  by  Mr.  Spencer  to  the  fur- 
tlier  elaboration  of  his  vague  definitions,  and  to  the  abstract 
description  of  as  much  in  real  nature  as  tliey  may  happen  to 
apply  to.  As  if  an  inventory  of  the  tools  of  any  craft  were  t 
proper  account  of  its  handiwork !     Out  of  mathematical  (w- 
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mulas  these  terms  lose  their  definitcness  and  their  utility. 
They  become  corrupting  and  mialcadiug  ideas*  They  aro 
none  tlie  less  abstract,  but  they  ore  less  clear.  They  agaia 
elotlio  themselves  in  circui  .  though  vaguely.     They  u\y- 

pfsftl  to  that  indefitiitG  con^^  s  wluch,  as  Mr.  Speucer  say», 

oannot  be  formulated,  but  in  which  he  thinks  wc  have  an  ap* 
prehension  of  cause  and  causal  agencies/ 

**  Though  along  with  the  exteni^ioa  of  generalizations,  and  concomi- 
tanl  iategrattons  of  oouceived  causal  agencies,"  says  Mr.  Spencer,  **  the 
oooceptionii  of  causal  ageoctcs  grow  more  indefinite  ;  and  though  aa 
thej  gradually  coalt^^ce  into  a  universal  causal  agency  they  cease  to  be 
refirosen table  in  thought,  and  are  no  longer  isupposed  to  he  comprcheu* 
inblef  yet  tW  consclousne^  of  cause  vcmmns  as  dominant  to  the  lasi 
a%  it  was  at  ftrst,  and  can  never  be  got  rid  of»  The  consciousness  of 
GUtise  can  be  abolished  only  by  abolishing  consciousness  itself," 

This  is  quoted  by  himself  from  his  *"  First  Principles,"  as 
one  of  his  '*  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  philosophy  of  M, 
Comte,"  Though  he  seems  solicitous  to  avoid  all  ontological 
i!  'ms  in  his  use  of  scientific  terms,  yet  we  cannot  avoid 

til  ,  Mission  of  a  vague  metaphysical   signification   in    his 

■■lieeulatioas,  as  if  he  were  presenthig  all  the  parts  of  a  system 
of  materialism  except  the  affirmative  and  negative  copulas. 
These  are  withheld,  because  we  cannot  be  supposed  to  believe 
anydiiug  inconceivable^  as  all  ontological  dogmas  are.  He 
seem  *  1  us  on  to  tlie  point  of  requiring  our  assent  to  ai 
BiftttM  ioctrine,  and  then  lets  us  off  on  account  of  the 

infirmities  of  our  minds ;  presenting  materialism  to  our  con^ 
tamplation  rather  than  to  our  understandings. 

Mp,  Spencer  regards  the  ultimute  ideas  of  science  as  un- 
knowable ;  and  in  a  sense  the  meanings  of  the  abstractest  terms 

k^n  unknowable,  that  is,  are  not  referable  to  any  notions  more 
^batract,  nor  suscepiible  of  sensuous  apprehension  or  reprcson- 
tmiou  Sk»  such.     But  the  way  to  know  them  is  to  use  them  tai 
ti     ■  1  formulas  to  express  precisely  what  we  do  know  J 

J  ti  this  cannot  yet  be  done,  except  in  the  pliysical] 

seieiicos  proper,  and  not  always  with  distinctness  in  these.  It  is 
iHil/ in  u  i         V  •  that  these  terms ! 

Qssd  witi  )  change  their  mean^ 

iugb^  or  at  least  lose  their  dehniteness,  wlien  wo  come  to  cbec 
isiij  atid  physiology* 
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*^  The  indestructibility  of  matter,"  ^^  the  continQity  of  vu^ 
tion,"  "the  couscrvatioii  of  force,"  and  "the  corrdation  and 
equivalence  of  forces,"  are  ideas  which  mathematical  and  phys- 
ical science  has  rendered  familiar.  Beside  these,  Mr.  Spencer  lias 
analyzed  others,  descriptive  of  the  general  external  cliaracteri^ 
tics  of  motion  ;  and  he  continues  with  a  development  of  what 
the  Law  of  Evolution  implies.  To  all  the  ideas  which  he  adopts 
from  science  he  adds  a  new  sense,  or  rather  a  vagueness,  so  ts 
to  make  them  descriptive  of  as  much  as  possible.  One  of  these 
ideas  loses  in  the  process  so  many  of  its  original  features,  is 
well  as  its  name,  that  we  should  not  have  recognized  it  as  tbe 
same,  but  for  Mr.  Spencer's  justi6cation  of  what  he  regards  u 
a  change  of  nomenclature.  He  prefers  "  persistence  of  force" 
to  "  conservation  of  force,"  because  the  latter  "  implies  a  con- 
servator and  an  act  of  conserving,"  and  because  **  it  does  boC 
imply  the  existence  of  the  force  before  that  particular  manifes- 
tation of  it  with  which  we  commence."  Science,  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe,  will  not  adopt  this  emendation,  because  the 
conservation  it  refers  to  is  that  whereby  the  special  conditions 
of  the  production  of  any  mechanical  effect  in  nature  are  tliem- 
selves  replaced  by  the  changes  through  which  this  effect  is 
manifested  ;  so  that  if  this  effect  ceases  to  appear  as  a  motioa, 
it  nevertheless  exists  in  the  altered  antecedents  of  motions, 
which  may  subsequently  be  developed  in  the  course  of  natural 
changes.  It  is  this  conservation  of  the  conditions  of  modon 
by  the  operations  of  nature  through  the  strictest  observation 
of  certain  mathematical  laws,  that  science  wishes  to  express. 
The  objection  (if  there  be  any)  to  this  phrase  is  in  the  word 
"  force."  This  word  is  used  in  mathematical  mechanics  in 
three  different  senses,  but  fortunately  they  are  distinct.  They 
are  not  here  fused  together,  as  they  are  by  Mr.  Spencer,  into 
one  vague  expression  of  what  nobody  in  fact  knows  anything 
about.  There  is  no  danger  of  ambiguities  arising  from  this 
source  in  mathematics.  Tlie  ideas  expressed  by  this  word 
are  perfectly  distinct  and  definable.  The  liability  to  ambigu- 
ity is  only  when  we  pass  from  matliematical  formulas  to  sci- 
ences, in  which  the  word  has  more  or  less  of  vagueness  and  au 
ontological  reference.  This  liability  is  somewhat  diminished, 
at  least  so  far  as  distinct  mathematical  comprehension  is  coo- 
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^rned,  by  the  use  of  the  phrases,  **  oonserration  of  mcchaD- 
ethci "  or  **  the  law  of  power,"  which  are  now  employed 
exproBs  the  mathematical  theorem  which  has  as  one  of  its 
oorollaries  tliC  doctrine  that  *'  perpetual  motion"  is  impossible 
in  the  sense  in  which  practical  mechanics  use  the  words.  This 
tbeorem  is  deduced  from  the  fundamental  laws  of  motion,  or 
thoee  transcendental  ideas  and  definitions  which  have  received 
their  proof  or  justification  in  their  ability  to  clear  up  the  confu- 
fiiouM  with  which  the  movements  of  nature  fall  upon  tlie  senses 
and  present  themselves  to  tlie  undisciplined  understanding. 
The  phrase  *'  con,serration  of  force "  was  adopted  from 
thematical  mechanics  into  chemical  physics,  with  reference 
the  question  of  the  possibility  of  **  perpetual  motion  "  by 
means  of  those  natural  forces  with  which  chemistry  deals.  The ' 
impossibiUty  of  **  perpetual  motion,- '  or  the  fact  that  "  in  the 
scries  of  natural  processes  there  is  no  circuit  to  be  found  by 
which  mechanical  force  can  be  gained  without  a  corresponding 
consumption/*  had  been  demonstrated  only  with  reference  to 
the  so-called  **  fixed  forces  "  of  nature,  or  those  which  depend 
lely  on  tlie  relative  distances  of  bodies  from  each  other, 
lemical  forces  are  not  mathematically  comprehended,  and 
are  therefore  utterly  unknown,  save  in  tlieir  effects,  and  their 
laws  are  unknown,  save  in  the  observed  invariable  orders  of. 
these  effects.  These  forces  are  merely  hypotheses,  and  hypoth- 
eses which  include  little  or  nothing  that  is  definite  or  profitable 
to  research.  But  mechanical  forces  suggested  to  physicists  a 
problem  perfectly  clear  and  definite.  **  Are  the  laws  of  chem* 
ical  forces  also  inconsistent  with '  perpetual  motion '  ?  **  **  Are 
light,  beat,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  the  force  of  chemical 
transformations,  correlated  with  each  other,  and  with  mechan- 
ical motions  and  forces,  as  these  are  among  themselves  f 
Here  is  sometliing  tangible ;  and  the  direction  which  these 
qoestions  have  given  to  physical  researches  in  recent  times 
mark  out  a  distinct  e})och  in  scientific  progress.  Here  the  aii- 
SWOT  could  not  be  found  a  prwrij  as  a  consequent  of  any  known 
or  presumed  universal  laws  of  nature.  Experiment  must  es- 
U  these  presumptions ;  and  it  does  so  with  such  an  over- 
ciiiung  amount  of  evidence,  thnt  they  are  made  the  grounds 
prediction,  as  the  law  of  gravity  was  in  the  disoovery  of  th< 
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planet  Uranus.  Physicists  have  anticipated,  on  the  g^nnd 
of  the  impossibility  of  perpetual  motion,  such  an  appairently 
remote  fttct  as  this,  '^  that  the  freezing  temperature  in  water 
depends  on  the  pressure  to  which  the  water  is  subjected.^ 
Experiment  confirms  this  anticipation. 

The  processes  of  such  researches  are  long  and  intricate,  bat 
they  are  perfectly  precise  and  definite ;  and  it  is  thus  that  thi 
law  of  the  ^*  Conservation  of  Force  "  is  made  of  value,  and  not 
by  such  use  as  Mr.  Spencer  is  able  to  make  of  it,  if  indeed 
his  ^'  Persistence  of  Force  "  can  be  regarded  as  having  aoj 
meaning  in  common  with  it.  His  principle  seenois  to  us  to 
bear  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  the  old  metaphysical 
^'  Principle  of  Causality,"  or  the  impossibility  of  any  change 
*in  the  quantity  of  existence  (whatever  this  may  mean) ;  and 
it  also  seems  to  us  to  be  as  profitless. 

Having  developed  his  Law  of  Evolution  to  maturity,  he  a^ 
rives  at  ^*  Equilibration."  All  evolutions  must  have  an  end, 
and  this  end  is  ^^  Equilibration."  Then  there  is  no  longer  any 
tendency  to  ^^  a  definite,  coherent  heterogeneity,  through  con- 
tinuous differentiationa  and  integrations."  Life  is  balanced. 
The  worlds  are  completed. 

Throughout  this  speculation  the  mechanical  .arguments  of 
the  Nebular  Hypothesis  have  been  the  guides  to  Mr.  Spencer's 
abstractions,  while  the  doctrines  of  embryology  have  furnished 
the  terminology.  Recent  developments  of  this  hypothesis  in 
connection  with  the  theory  of  the  correlations  of  mechanical 
forces  and  heat,  have  afforded  him  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
carry  out  and  illustrate  his  theories,  and  this  opportunity  Mr. 
Spencer  has  not  neglected.  Fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  Nebular  Hypothesis,  as  well  as  of  the  importance  of  hb  own 
Law  of  Evolution,  he  reasons  with  the  earnestness  of  conviction 
and  with  the  blindness  of  zeal ;  and  he  brings  to  bear  upon  his 
theories  the  intense  interest  which  the  recent  developments  of 
physics  are  calculated  to  awaken  concerning  certain  problems 
in  astronomy.  The  source  of  the  sim's  heat,  the  origins  of  the 
planets  and  their  motions  in  the  solar  system,  the  past  and 
future  histories  of  the  earth  and  of  the  universe, — lEill  Uiese  top- 
ics have  an  interest  outside  of  science.  They  appeal  to  the 
story-loving,  mythic  instinct  which  willingly  helps  Science  over 
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difficulties  and  UDcertaiaties.     It  is  denrablc  on  tills  ao* 

it  to  di  1  Mj  as  far  as  possible  between  what  is  demon- 

ive  or  cally  probable,  and  what  is  imaginary  or  po- 

Ij  probable,  in  theoriea  on  these  subjects.     To  do  this  ade- 

llely  le  the  work  of  time,  patience,  and  science,  following 

methods  of  experimental  philosophy  ratlier  than  tlioso  of 

Spencer.     We  can  now  present  only  the  elements  of  these 

blems,  with  the  impressions  which  come  from  an  a  priori 

of  cosmological  speculations. 

The  discovery  of  the  constant  relation  of  mechanical  effect 

Mri  heat,  and  the  determination  of  the  measures  by  which  this 

^fttion  can  be  mathematically  expressed  in  an  equation,  gave 

at  once,  by  a  simple  computation  with  well-known  astronomical 

I  A,  results  of  the  most  surprising  and  interesting  character. 
h  mere  motions  of  bodies,  such  as  they  have  in  the  spaces 
|Ui6  solar  system,  and  such  as  the  sun  is  able  to  produce 
bodies  falling  to  it  and  in  the  masses  of  which  it  is  com- 
Kd  through  their  mutual  attractions,  were  found  to  repre- 
Tastly  greater  quantities  of  heat  than  could  bo  produced 
uy  known  chemical  agency,  like  combustion,  with  the  same 
|uantity  of  matter  of  whatever  kind*  Here  then  was  the  long. 
U  for  origin  of  the  sun's  heat.  If  the  motions  continually 
luecd  and  arrested  in  the  contractions  of  the  sun's  mass,  in- 
II t  to  its  cooling,  should  only  amount  to  what  would  diminish 
[  iuti^s  diameter  by  one  part  in  twenty  millions  in  a  year,  it 
Id  be  sufficient  to  produce  all  the  enormous  amount  of  heat 
&h  the  sun  has  been  proved  to  radiate  in  that  time*  If  a 
fadling  from  a  height  not  greater  than  the  known  limits  of 
^lar  system  should  have  the  motion  it  would  thus  acquire 
and  disripated  iu  the  form  of  heat  in  the  mass  of  tlie 
it  would  also  produce  this  amount  of  heat,  provided  the 
of  the  body  l)o  to  that  of  the  sun  only  as  one  to  thirty  mil- 
At  least  one  half  of  the  energy  represented  by  thb  heat 
Id  he  acquired  in  that  part  of  thii  fall  between  the  surface  of 
mn  m\d  a  height  not  greater  than  the  distance  of  this  sur- 
face fifom  the  centixj;  and  if  the  body  should  have  fallen  from 
lite  irreatest  supposable  height,  all  but  about  one  in  six  thou- 
sand  part«  of  this  energy  would  have  beeu  acquired  within  the 
dmu  limits  of  the  solar  syhteni,  and  all  but  about  one  iu  t^ui 
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hundred  parts  within  the  limits  of  the  earth's  orbit.  To  expkin 
the  origin  of  the  sun's  heat,  two  theories  have,  therefore,  been 
advanced.  One  in  accordance  with  the  Nebular  Hypothesif 
explains  it  as  arising  from  the  falling  in  upon  itself  of  the  mil- 
ter which  composes  the  mass  of  the  sun  and  an  arreet  of  this 
motion  resulting  in  heat  and  a  continuous  contraction  of  tiw 
sun's  diameter,  but  without  any  change  in  the  sun's  muL 
The  other,  on  the  evidence  there  is  of  the  existence  of  innn- 
merable  small  bodies  moving  in  irregular  and  eccentric  orbits 
through  the  spaces  of  the  solar  system,  supposes  the  frequeot 
fall  of  such  bodies  to  the  sun,  and  the  arrest  of  their  motions  in 
its  mass,  as  the  origin  of  its  heat. 

What  shall  decide  between  these  two  theories?  At  fint 
sight,  the  fact  that  the  mass  of  the  sun  does  not  change  oo  fiut 
as  the  second  theory  appears  to  require,  as  is  evinced  by  the  fiel 
that  there  is  not  a  corresponding  change  in  the  attractive  energj 
of  the  sun,  and  in  the  resultant  periods  of  revolution  in  the 
earth  and  other  planets,  seems  to  refute  this  theory,  and  to  de- 
cide in  favor  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  the  second  theo- 
ry appeals  to  its  foundation  in  independently  probable  evidenee 
which  the  first  does  not  possess,  and  to  another  theoretical  con- 
sideration which  explains  away  this  difficulty,  namely,  tlie  con- 
sideration that  only  one  half  of  the  problem  has  yet  been  at- 
tended to ;  for  on  either  hypothesis  we  should  explain,  not  only 
how  the  sun's  heat  is  produced,  but  also  what  becomes  of  the 
mechanical  energy  which  this  heat  represents. 

Dr.  Mayer,  who  advances  the  second  or  the  meteoric  hypodh 
esis,  is  content  to  affirm  that  the  matter  of  the  sun  is  dissipa^ 
ed  also,  as  well  as  its  heat,  through  the  agency  of  its  heat ;  so 
that  its  mass  remains  sensibly  constant.  This  additional  hy- 
pothesis has  in  itself  about  tlie  same  character  which  the  Nebu- 
lar Hypothesis  possesses.  So  far,  therefore,  the  two  explanations 
are  balanced.  Both  explain  the  origin  of  the  sun's  heat  and 
the  constancy  of  its  mass  by  the  union  of  facts  independently 
probable  with  an  hypothesis  made  for  the  purpose  of  explanation 
but  not  inconsistent  with  observed  facts.  The  one  theory  adopts 
the  hypothetical  contraction  of  the  sun's  diameter,  which  ob- 
servation has  been  unable  to  test,  with  the  observed  &ct  ibit 
the  sun's  mass  does  not  increase  so  much  as  the  other  theory 
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to  require.  Aad  the  other  theory  avoids  this  require* 
mcut  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  dissipation  of  the  matter  of  the 
sun,  united  with  tlie  independently  probable  fact  that  bodies 
are  continually  falling  to  the  sun's  surface,  just  as  they  are 
continually  falling  to  that  of  the  earth,  only  in  vastly  greater 
iiumVjers. 

It  is  enough  to  say  of  the  Nebular  Hypothesis,  that  no  physi- 
cist of  repute  regards  it  as  having  that  degree  of  independent 
probability  which  warrants  its  use  as  a  ground  of  probable  pre- 
diction, or  as  affording  a  justification  of  any  new  or  implied  hy- 
pothesis. But  the  uncertainty  as  to  which  of  the  two  mechani- 
cal theories  of  the  origin  of  the  sun's  heat  is  true,  should  not 
for  a  moment  be  compared  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  Nebular 
Hypothesis.  For  it  is  almost  certain  that  either  one  or  the  oth- 
er ts  Uie  true  explanation  ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  not  essentially 
I!  at  with  each  other.     Both  may  be  true;  or  rather  a 

iii..  ^  .„ .  jry,  combining  both,  may  have  a  probability  superior  to 
that  of  either.  If  it  be  true  that  the  sun  is  a  body  at  a  mini- 
mum of  temperature,  which  on  account  of  its  enormous  mass 
and  attractive  energy  is  able,  through  the  contractions  due  to 
its  loss  of  iieat,  to  make  compensation  for  its  radiations  at  the 
expense  of  its  dimensions,  then  it  follows  that  this  tem{)erature 
is  also  a  maximum  one,  and  that  an  increase  of  the  total  heat 
of  the  sun  by  the  fall  of  bodies  to  it  will  not  increase  its  temper- 
ature, but  rather  its  dimensions ;  its  temperature  being  kept 
uoifonn,  much  as  the  energies  and  impulsions  of  an  engine 
are  reduced  to  uniformity  by  the  inertia  of  its  fly-wheel  and 
timt  of  the  bodies  on  the  resistances  of  which  its  energies  are 
cx|)endcd* 

But  on  what  are  the  energies  of  the  sun  expended  ?  What 
l»ecomes  of  its  radiations  ?  Mr.  Spencer  speaks  in  his  vague 
way  aud  in  his  dialect  of  the  mechanical  processes  of  the  solar 
6ystc.'m  as  constituting  *'  Evolution  where  there  is  a  predomi- 
nant ■  ion  of  Matter  and  disintegration  of  Motion/*  He 
rcgar  iuws  of  change  as  causes  of  **  Dissolution  where 
IbHTQ  ts  a  predominant  integration  of  Motion  and  disintegm^ 
iioo  of  Matter."  What  in  the  language  of  physics  does  all  this 
nieaii  !  We  s^uppo^  it  means  that  the  parts  of  a  body  or  a 
mtem  of  bodies  are  brought  nearer  each  other  on  the  wholo 
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by  a  loss  of  internal  motions,  whether  these  be  in  the  ibnn  of 
heat  or  of  massive  motions ;  and  that  a  system  or  a  body  is  ex- 
panded on  the  whole  by  an  addition  to  its  internal  motiontor 
the  relative  motions  of  its  parts.  These  are  important  rnechui- 
ical  theorems,  but  their  deduction  and  extension  by  generaliah 
tion  necessitates  the  scholium,  that  all  such  '^  Eyolutions''  are 
attended  by  corresponding  ^^  Dissolutions."  Motion  is  the  mo- 
tion of  something,  though  Mr.  Spencer  seems  to  speak  of  it  u 
capable  of  existing  by  itself.  Motion  may  grow  less  or  cetie 
in  a  body  or  a  system  without  being  lost  from  it,  but  in  thii 
case  it  is  represented  by  an  expansion  of  the  body  or  the  sys- 
tem. The  motions  of  the  solar  system  are  continually  rarying, 
becoming  greater  or  less  according  as  the  bodies  of  Uie  spitam 
are  approaching  or  receding  from  each  other  on  the  whole. 
But  motions  really  lost  from  one  body  or  system  of  bodies  are 
taken  up  by  others,  and  those  which  are  really  gained  are  lo- 
quired  from  others.  This  is  so  universally  true,  that  it  incladsf 
the  motions  of  living  as  well  as  of  so-called  dead  matter.  The 
motions  of  heat  and  of  mechanical  energy  in  the  living  body 
are  necessarily  derived  from  the  motions  and  antecedent  special 
conditions  of  motion  which  are  contained  in  the  sunbeam  and 
in  the  food  through  which  the  living  bodies  of  plants  and  an- 
imals are  formed.  But  while  in  these  bodies,  during  their 
growths  and  throughout  their  lifetimes,  there  is  a  well-marked 
order  and  harmony  in  such  changes,  the  definitions  of  which 
are  the  proper  definitions  of  Ufe,  yet  such  an  order  is  not  ne- 
cessarily implied  in  the  universal  laws  of  change.  All  that  b 
necessarily  implied  in  these  is  balance  and  ultimate  compensa- 
tions, —  compensations  in  times  and  spaces,  which  are  whoUj 
indefinite,  and  in  concrete  series  of  phenomena,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  simple  orders  or  intelligible  as  wholes,  but  over 
which  it  is  certain  an  elementary  order  reigns  supreme. 

The  principle  of  the  conservation  of  mechanical  energy  in 
and  through  tlie  operations  by  which  it  is  manifested,  is  the 
expression  of  this  elementary  order,  from  which,  however, 
nothing  can  be  deduced  a  priori  in  regard  to  any  class  or  con- 
crete series  of  phenomena  in  nature.  The  positions  of  the 
planets  are  deducible  a  posteriori  from  a  sufficient  number  of 
particular  facts  in  this  concrete  series,  and  by  means  of  elemen- 
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tary  laws.  But  while  sucti  succossions  as  life  exhibits  iiivolro 
Ihe  law  of  tlie  conservation  of  force,  so  far  as  they  iiivolvo  any 
changes  in  matter,  yet  no  characteristic  features  in  such  sue- 
oeesians  are  deducible  from  tliis  law,  notwithstanding  Mr, 
Spencer's  asserted  demonstrations  of  the  contrary*  Life  must 
still  be  studied  from  without.  Its  principle  is  not  yet  discov- 
ered. 

Concentrations  of  matter  with  a  transfer  of  its  internal  mo- 
tions to  other  matter,  and  separations  of  matter  by  motions 
received  from  without,  are  both  exemplitied  in  growth.  Mr- 
Spencer  calls  the  first "  Evolution,"  but  the  growth  of  plants 
is  really  cliaracterized  by  the  second;  for  though  there  is  a 
concentration  of  carbon  in  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  yet  the  me- 
ehanical  operation  by  which  this  is  effected  is  really  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  carbon  from  oxygen  by  the  mechanical  energy 
the  sunbeam,  which,  coming  in  from  without,  overcomes  the 
rces  of  chemical  aggregation  in  carbonic  acid.  There  is  here 
an  aggregation  of  matter  so  far  as  mass  or  weight  is  concerned, 
but  none  so  far  as  the  chemical  forces  are  concerned.  In 
respect  to  these  forces,  vegetation  is  a  dispersion  of  matter 
through  an  accession  of  forces;  and  combustion  or  consump- 
n  as  food  in  animal  bodies  h  a  dispersion  of  forces  with  a 
ncentration  of  matter,  though  so  far  as  mass  or  weight  is 
concerned  this  matter  is  also  dispersed  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
gas. 
Disperaton  and  concentration  are  not  to  be  mechanically 
by  mere  distances  in  space,  even  in  the  case  of  gray- 
m  ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  a  body  falling  from  the  limits  of 
tbo  solar  system  acquires  on  reaching  the  surface  of  Uie  sun  all 
Wt  one  in  six  thousand  parts  of  the  energy  which  it  could 
acquire  in  falling  ixom  the  height  of  the  remotest  star.  Hie 
immense  distances  by  which  the  stars  are  separated  from  eacli 
Oiher  is  not»  therefore,  the  represeutant  of  a  much  greater 
than  that  which  the  dimensions  of  the  solar  system  rep- 
Hi,  though  these  beoome  as  nothing  in  respect  to  mere  dis- 
tances. Gravitation  is  a  feeble  force  except  in  close  proximity, 
and  tbtro  is  some  degree  of  probabiUty  in  the  speculation 
which  ragards  it  as  really  a  resultant  of  the  forces  to  which  it 
to  give  rise.     Whether  this  speculation  be  true  or  not, 
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•  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  law  of  gravity  is  exacts  or  mon 
than  approximately  true,  or  that  the  force  of  gravity  sabsisli 
at  all  between  the  remotest  stars'.  That  it  plays  but  an  inog- 
nificant  part  in  determining  (he  distributions  and  motions  of 
stars  and  systems  of  stars  is  highly  probable,  since  these  ais 
but  imperfectly  accounted  for,  if  at  all,  by  its  law.  The  nth 
tions  of  the  closely  proximate  members  of  binary  stars  are  is 
fact  the  only  ones  in  sidereal  astronomy  which  have  bees 
brought  under  the  law  of  gravity.  Still  it  would  be  contrary 
to  the  postulate  of  science,  or  to  any  sound  principle  of  {diilosch 
phizing,  to  regard  the  distribution  of  the  stars  as  in  any  abso- 
lute sense  fortuitous ;  for  in  this  also,  as  in  nature  generally, 
there  is  that  vaguely  discerned  order  which  warrants  the  postu- 
late of  science,  and  its  efforts  to  decipher  what  it  has  a  right  to 
presume,  namely,  at  least  an  elementary  order. 

We  hold  the  opinion  that  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat, 
when  it  comes  to  be  applied  in  earnest  to  the  problems  of  dy« 
namics  in  sidereal  astronomy,  will  be  rewarded  with  triumphs 

.  not  inferior  to  those  which  the  law  of  gravitation  has  achieved 
in  the  solar  system ;  and  that  the  distribution  of  the  stars  will 
be  'accounted  for,  not  on  the  hypothesis  of  simple  attractive  or 
repulsive  forces,  but  by  the  distributions  of  matter  and  heat 
through  the  interstellar  spaces,  and  by  their  actions  and  re- 
actions, not  as  centres  of  simple  forces,  but  as  the  receptacles 
of  concrete  masses  and  motions,  and  as  the  sources  of  diffused 
motions  and  matters,  none  of  which  can  ever  be  lost  or  de- 
stroyed ;  that  their  motions  will  be  found  to  result  principally 
from  those  of  the  medium  of  diffused  materials,  from  which 
they  are  aggregated  precipitates,  and  into  which  they  are  evap- 
orated by  heat. 

This  is  at  present  only  an  hypothesis,  but  it  is  not  teleologi- 
cal  in  any  sense  of  the  term.  The  most  obvious  objection  to 
it  is  the  theory  that  there  is  ^'  a  universal  tendency  in  nature 
to  the  dissipation  of  mechanical  energy,"  a  theory  well  founded, 
nayf  demonstrated,*  if  we  only  follow  this  energy  as  far  as 
the  present  limits  of  science  extend.  But  to  a  true  Aristote* 
lian  this  theory,  so  far  from  suggesting  a  dramatic  dSnauemeM^ 

•  Bj  Profeuor  Willuun  Tbomion. 
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meh  as  tho  ultimate  death  of  nature,  only  propounds  new 
problems.  What  becomes  of  the  sun's  dynamic  energy,  and 
whence  do  the  bodies  come  which  support  this  wasting  power  ? 
Tbo  earth  is  composed  of  masses  mechanically  as  well  as 
chemicaUy  heterogeneous.  The  forces  of  chemical  aggrega- 
tioEi  orercome  this  confusion  to  a  limited  extent,  through  the 
agency  of  internal  heat  and  aqueous  solution,  in  the  formation 
of  metallic  deposits  and  crystalUae  segregations,  but  only  to  a 
limited  extent*  Long  persistent  mechanical  actions  of  air  and 
mter,  and  vegetal  aggregations,  produce  a  similar  mechanical 
homogeneity  in  geological  deposits.  Still  the  materials  of  the 
eartli*s  surface  exist  as  if  tliey  had  been  thrown  together  with- 
out any  determinal)le  order^  —  as  if  the  earth  and  similar  bodies 
had  been  compounded  of  the  materials  of  smaller  masses  fall' 
ing  together,  and  gradually  wrought  by  geological  forces  into 
the  little  order  they  present.  Materials  continue  to  arrive  at 
the  earUrs  surface,  —  in  how  great  quantities  it  is  at  present 
impossible  to  form  a  trustwortliy  estimate.  Are  not  all  largo 
bodies  so  formed  ?  But  how  are  the  smaller  bodies  farmed  t 
The  comets,  which  are  more  numerous  *'  in  the  heavens  than 
fiah  in  the  ocean/'  and  the  meteors,  more  numerous  than  the 
sar  *  "  Ti'i  desert, — how  are  they  formed?  Our  answer  is 
an  ^  ^is*  They  are  formed  by  chemical  and  mechanical 
aggregation  from  matters  diffused  throughout  space  by  the 
macbanical  energy  of  the  sun ;  and  by  their  fall  they  reitore 
ihta  energy.  This  would  complete  the  round  of  nature,  but 
Iba  theory  is  not  thereby  demousti-ated.  Scientific  demon- 
slnUioil  is  slow  and  painful,  the  work  of  time  and  patience. 
AU  that  can  now  be  presented  are  proldems,  but  these  are  sci- 
entific problems.  They  are  about  the  details  of  an  elementary 
^wbich  science  has  a  right  to  presume,  and  not  about  the 
features  of  an  external  order,  which  science  has  no 
right  to  presume. 

'ollowing  the  publication  of  his  **  First  Principles,"  there  ap- 
ed a  short  essay  by  Mr.  Spencer  on  **  The  Classification  of 
£be  Sciences"  ;  to  whicli  are  added  his  '*  Reasons  for  dissenting 
'"'  V^^ophy  of  M.  Comte.'*  We  had  a  little  hofjc  that 
:  I,  Spencer's  reputation  for  philosophical  analysis, 
and  for  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  would  stand 
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proof,  and  be  confirmed  by  a  valuable  result.  Instead  of  this, 
we  find  nothing  deserving  attention  from  any  one  who  does  nol 
find  in  his  ^'  First  Principles  "  the  germs  of  a  great  philo8(^7, 
except  bad  criticism,  a  perverted  terminology,  and  fanciful  dis- 
criminations.    . 

Nearly  all  philosophers  are  agreed,  we  believe,  in  aswigBiiig 
logic  and  mathematics  to  a  distinct  division  of  the  sciences, 
and  these  have  with  great  propriety  been  denominated  fonnal 
sciences,  as  distinguished  from  the  real  or  ipaterial  scienoes. 
This  propriety  is  quite  independent  of  any  metaphysical  or 
critical  theory  which  we  may  have  about  the  origin  or  intrinac 
character  of  mathematical  and  logical  truth.  Whether  we  re- 
gard the  truths  of  formal  science  as  really  universal  or  not, 
their  presumed  imiversality  is  what  determines  their  peculiir 
character  and  functions  in  science  generally.  But  Mr.  Spen- 
cer seems  more  solicitous  to  avoid  an  implication  of  a  meta- 
physical doctrine,  which  these  terms  have,  than  to  avail  him- 
self of  their  real  scientific  utility  ;  and  he  uses,  instead  of  them, 
the  ambiguous  and  otherwise  objectionable  terms  **  abstract'' 
and  ^^  concrete,"  and  is  obliged,  consequently,  to  define  and 
defend  these  in  the  sense  in  which  he  proposes  to  use  them. 
Truths  that  have  exemplification  in  nearly  every  class  of  facts 
of  which  we  have  precise  knowledge,  the  axioms  and  postulates 
of  which  are  implied,  indeed,  in  all  knowledge,  may  relativelj 
to  ay  other  truths  be  properly  regarded  as  a  priori  and  formal, 
or  as  the  moulds  into  which  these  truths  are  cast.  It  may  be, 
as  Mr.  Spencer  thinks,  that  these  truths  are  obtained  by  ab- 
straction alone,  from  our  experience  of  things ;  nevertheless,  to 
make  any  reference  in  a  classification  to  this  circumstance  b 
to  sacrifice  the  proper  objects  of  a  classification  to  an  extrinsic 
object,  and  is  also  open  to  the  objection  which  seems  to  have 
prevailed  with  him,  though  he  makes  no  explicit  reference  to  it, 
against  the  more  generally  received  terms  "  formal "  and  **  ma- 
terial." ^'Formal"  implies  precisely  what  Mr.  Spencer  means 
by  whoUy  abstract,  and  ^^  material "  what  he  means  by  wkoUff 
concrete  ;  but  he  uses  the  unqualified  terms  ^^  abstract "  aud 
^'  concrete  "  in  these  extreme  senses.  He  gets  confused  about 
the  distinction  of  '^  abstract "  and  ^^  general,"  and  thinks  H. 
Comte  and  M.  Littrd  have  confounded  them. 
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Accorduig  to  the  most  autlientic  usage,  **  abstract'*  aud 
^goaerol/'  though  uot  the  same,  are  not  antithetical,  as  Mr. 
cer  would  have  them  to  be.  He  says:  *^ Abstraetnoss 
means  detachment  from  the  incldeuts  of  particular  cases.  Gen- 
erality means  manifestation  in  uumerous  cases."*  Total  de- 
tachment ho  means,  for  he  uses  "abstract"  and  ** concrete"  as 
QjccluHive  contraries.  In  this  use,  however,  Mr.  Spencer  is  not 
alone ;  for  the  character  of  the  process  of  abstraction,  says 
Sir  William  H^ymiltou,  has  ^^been  overlooked  by  philosophers, 
itisomucb  that  they  have  opposed  the  terms  concrete  aud  ath 
^iract  as  exclusive  contraries/'  But  no  philosopher  before 
Mr.  Spencer  has  attempted  to  establish  any  opposition  between 
•* abstract **  and  '*  general" ;  for  though  the  "  abstract"  does  not 
imply  generality,  yet  generality  is  dependent  on  abstraction. 
**  ManifeUation  in  numerous  cases  **  is  the  manifestation  of 
wkat?^ — ^we  would  inquire  of  Mn  Spencer.  Of  anything  but 
what  must  be  obtained  by  abstraction  ?  And  yet  he  claims  that 
Itts  u»e  of  the  words  "  abstract,"  '*  concrete,"  and  "  general "  is 
llie  correct  one.  M.  Littr^'s  definition  of  abstractness  as  *' sub- 
jective generality,"  does  not  appear  to  us  a  Very  happy  one, 
but  it  is  vastly  superior  to  his  critic^s  de^nitions* 

In  '  ■  nng  by  the  terms  *' abstract,"  **  abstract-concrete," 
and  '  10  "  the  divisions  of  the  sciences  wliich  the  words 

'* formal;'  "nuxed,"  and  "material"  have  hitherto  denoted, 
lias  only  confused  a  subject  already  possessed  of 
}  precise  nomenclature.  The  presumed  univer- 
latity  of  mathematical  and  logical  truth,  the  entirely  empirical 
generality  of  merely  descriptive  sciences,  and  the  union  of  these 
kinds  of  truth  in  geiieral  physics,  are  properly  connoted  by  the 
terms  already  in  use. 

In  Mr.  Spencer's  subdivisions  of  mathematics  he  has  given  a 
prominence  to  "  Descriptive  Geometry  "  which  might  be  re- 
garded as  arising  from  the  partiality  of  the  civil  engineer  for 
a  brancli  of  his  own  art,  were  it  not  that  he  says  :  — 

*♦  t  w«%  ignorant  of  tho  existence  of  this  a^  a  aepamle  division  of 
ouilliesiiJitics^  until  it  wiia  describe  to  me  by  Mr.  llin*t,  wbom  I  have 
aIm  Io  Umnk  for  poiuting  out  the  omi^^iioD  of  the  {Subdivision  "  Kxnv 
tiMltiek*  It  WAV  only  wlio.n  Peking  to  niBliate  and  dnfiiio  *■  Descrtptiire 
GeocDutry  *  that  I  reached  the  eooduitioii  that  there  \m  a  negatively^ 
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quantitative  mathematics,  as  well  as  a  positivelj-qaantitaUye  fnathemtl" 
ics.  In  explanation  of  the  term  negatively-qoantitatiye,  it  will  81111106 
to  instance  the  proposition  that  certain  three  lines  will  meet  in  a  poiflli 
as  a  negatively-quantitatiye  proposition  ;  since  it  asserts  the  absence  cf 
any  quantity  of  space  between  their  intersections.  Similarly,  the  aa•e^ 
tion  that  certain  three  points  will  always  fall  in  a  straight  line  is  negir 
tively>quantitative ;  since  the  conception  of  a  straight  line  implies  tlie 
negation  of  any  lateral  quantity  or  deyiation.** 

The  propositions  selected  by  Mr.  Spencer  to  illustrate  what 
he  calls  '^  Descriptive  Geometry  "  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
or  characteristic  of  the  art  to  which  mathematicians  have  given 
this  name.  In  the  most  elaborate  and  extensire  treatises  no 
more  is  claimed  for  this  art  than  that  it  is  an  account  in  a  sci-. 
entific  order  of  certain  methods  of  geometrical  construction, 
useful  in  engineering  and  architecture,  but  inferior  iu  scientific 
extension  even  to  trigonometry,  to  which  Mr.  Spencer  does 
not  deign  to  descend.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  in 
mind  certain  propositions  in  the  '^  Higher  Oeometry  "  conceni- 
ing  relations  of  position  and  direction  in  points  and  lines ;  but 
these  cannot  bd  made  to  stand  alone  or  independently  of  di- 
mensional properties,  and  if  they  could,  they  would  be  as  ap- 
propriately named  '*  qualitative  "  mathematics  as  "  negatively- 
quantitative."  In  short,  this  is  the  most  flagrant  application  of 
*'  the  principle  of  contraries  "  iu  classification  which  has  ever 
come  to  our  notice.  If  Mr.  Spencer  proposes  to  select  from 
mathematics  all  positively-quautitatiye  problems  and  proposi- 
tions for  one  branch,  and  all  negatively-quantitative  ones  for 
the  other,  he  must  reconstruct,  if  he  can,  the  whole  science, 
and  the  question  of  terminology  will  only  be  a  question  be- 
tween him  and  his  brothers  in  his  own  craft. 

His  subdivisions  of  the  "concrete"  and  "abstract-concrete" 
sciences  are  an  application  of  his  "  First  Principles,"  concern- 
ing the  character  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

We  treated  first  iu  order  of  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Spencer^s 
"First  Principles,"  which  comprises  his  "Laws  of  the  Know- 
able,"  reserving  for  our  concluding  paragraphs  the  considera- 
tion of  his  doctrine  of  "  the  Unknowable,"  and  his  position 
before  the  religious  world. 

This  position  has  been  greatly  misunderstood,  and  Mr.  Spen- 
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ocr  himself  has  contributed  much  to  the  misunderstanding. 
Fie  has  appeai*ed  as  a  champion  for  what  is  sound  in  the  older 
philosophy,  and  one  of  his  avowed  objects  is  to  reconcile  the 
truths  of  religion  with  those  of  science.  He  is  anxious  not  to 
be  thought  a  positivist,  and  he  publishes  as  an  appendix  to  his 
•*  First  Principles  *'  a  response  to  his  reviewer  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Morules^  to  show  that  he  is  not  a  positivist  or  a  follower 
of  il.  Comte. 

It  requires  only  a  little  thoughtful  attention  to  the  specula- 
tions of  Mr.  Spencer  and  M.  Com  to  to  see  that  they  are  radical- 
ly unlike,  not  only  in  the  details  of  doctrine,  but  in  their  osten- 
aible  aims.  The  religious  world,  however,  though  perhaps  a 
little  too  trusting  and  a  little  dull  of  thought,  has  very  acute 
feelings,  and  a  fine  sagacity  in  apprehending  the  religious  di-ift 
of  a  system  of  philosophy.  It  began  to  have  suspicions,  but  it 
was,  nevertheless,  anxious  to  see  the  truths  of  science  recon- 
ciled with  those  of  religion,  and  so  it  has  continued  to  listen  to 
Kr.  SpeDoer. 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  earnestness  and  moral  honesty 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  writings.  He  is  conscious  of  a  generous  pur- 
po843,  and  is  actuated  by  the  modern  form  of  religious  sentiment, 
moral  idealism,  or  a  belief  in  the  moral  perfectibility  of  things 
in  general.  He  only  lacks  a  distinct  consciousness  of  his  exact 
podtion  with  reference  to  older  forms  of  religious  sentiment. 
He  imagines  that  his  philosophy  can  conciliate  these  also.  ^ 
This  conciliation  is  eflected,  he  thinks,  by  presenting  the  un- 
knowable as  a  subject  of  contemplation,  —  the  abstract  un* 
k  %  not  an  entity  or  a  sulyect  for  propositions  and  beliefs. 

1;  )out  the  unknowable  are  absurd,  thinks  Mr,  Spencer. 

Il  h  only  in  the  existence  of  the  unknowable  as  implied  in  Uie 
and  limits  of  tlie  knowable  that  we  can  believe,  and 
]i  I  lies  more  and  more  distinct  as  the  knowable  becomes 

more  dia$tinct  in  its  conditions  and  limits. 

*^  Thud  the  ron5cuoti5Qc&9  of  nn  Inscrutable  Power  m&ntfesled  ta  ua 
;h  ail  pbf  noiaeim  lias  bt?en  growing  ever  clearer,  and  mu^t  eveotu- 
be  frerd  frorn  iis  irnperfectionB.  ^The  ccrtninty  Uijit  on  the  one  hjiQd 
loch  a  PuwtT  exists  while  on  ihe  other  hand  itd  nature  transcends  inlui- 
tloo  and  13  beyond  invagination,  i^  the  certaiDty  towards  which  intelligctice 
tuia  from  ttie  flr^t  be<m  progrts^lng.     To  this  conclusion  scieooe  inevl- 
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tably  arrives  as  it  reaches  its  confines ;  while  to  this  conclonoo  rdigiQi 

is  irresistibly  driven  hj  criticism.     And  satisfying  as  it  does  the  dt- 

mands  of  the  most  rigorous  logic  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  the  le- 

ligioos  sentiment  the  widest  possible  sphere  of  action,  it  is  the  ooneb- 

sion  we  are  bound  to  accept  without  reserve  or  qaalificadon. 

^  Some  do  indeed  allege  that  though  the  Ultimate  Cause  of  things  cm- 
not  really  be  thought  of  by  us  as  having  specified  attribates,  it  is  yat 
incumbent  upon  us  to  assert  these  attributes.  Though  the  forms  of  o« 
consciousness  are  such  that  the  Absolute  cannot  in  any  maimer  or  d^ 
gree  be  brought  within  them,  we  are  nevertheless  told  that  we  mm 
represent  the  Absolute  to  ourselves  under  these  forms.  As  writes  Mr. 
Mansel  in  the  work  from  which  I  have  already  quoted  largely,  *  It  ii 
our  duty  then  to  think  of  God  as  personal ;  and  it  is  our  doty  lo  bs- 
lieve  that  he  is  infinite.* 

*^  That  this  is  not  the  conclusion  here  adopted  needs  hardly  be  mL 
If  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  foregoing  arguments,  duty  requires  m 
neither  to  affirm  nor  deny  personality.  Our  duty  is  to  submit  onr- 
selves  with  all  humility  to  tlie  established  limits  of  our  intelligenM^ 
and  not  perversely  to  rebel  against  them.  Let  those  who  can  befievt 
that  there  is  eternal  war  set  between  our  intellectual  fieiculties  and  our 
moral  obligations.  I  for  one  admit  no  such  radical  vice  in  the  caoiCi- 
tution  of  things. 

^  This,  which  to  most  will  seem  an  essentially  irreligious  position,  ii 
an  essentially  religious  one,  —  nay,  is  the  religious  one  to  which,  as  al- 
ready shown,  all  others  are  but  approximations." 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  nevertheless,  that  the  older  fonni 
of  religious  sentiment,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  this,  and 
in  place  of  a  better  reconciliation,  if  none  appears,  will  resort 
rather  to  formularies  and  the  fine  arts.  Religious  sentiments  are 
essentially  constructive.  They  must  have  propositions,  or  some- 
thing to  believe,  —  something  to  give  entire,  free,  and  hearty 
assent  to.  Strings  of  abstract  incomprehensible  terms,  with  the 
copulas  all  left  out,  —  nothing  to  believe  ^in  except  our  own  ig- 
norance (however  respectable  this  may  be), — will  never  do.  If 
thought  cannot  furnish  the  copulas,  feeling  can  and  will. 

But,  seriously,  we  must  repeat  that  the  philosophy  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton  went  to  the  extremest  verge  in  the  direction 
of  empiricism  which  it  was  possible  to  reach  without  renoun- 
cing the  interests  for  which  philosophy  had  always  been  culti- 
vated.    Empiricism  has  other  interests,  worthy  ones,  but  they 
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we  not  religions.  Hamilton's  doctrine  aimed  only  at  tliisj  — 
to  show  that  unbelief  or  negative  dogmatism  was  unfounded, 
and  to  open  tlie  way  for  the  authority  of  religious  feeling. 

Mr.  Manscl,  correctly  apprehending  the  drift  of  Sir  William 
Hamillon's  doctrine,  elaborated  it  still  further,  and  supplied 
what  was  wanting  to  make  it  a  religious  philosopliy,  namely, 
the  autliority  of  religious  feeling ;  but  it  was  the  authority  of 
llie  religious  feelings  of  his  own  sect,  of  course.  This  movement, 
apparently  in  behalf  of  the  Established  Church,  roused  great 
opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  Hamilton  on  the  part  of  dissent- 
ing theologians^  They  attacked  what  had  been  before  called  in 
question,  the  empirical  doctrines  to  which,  while  admitting  and 
defending  them  theoretically,  Hamilton  opposed  what  is  pecu- 
liarly liis  own  philosophy,  as  a  practical  defence  of  religion* 
Btit  any  other  sectarians  were  just  as  competent  to  supply  tho 
defects  of  Hamilton's  philosophy  as  Mr*  Manseh  They  had  on- 
ly to  advance  the  authority  of  their  religious  feelings  into  the 
vacant  place*  Controversy  would  have  gone  on  just  as  before. 
Only  the  iiTeligious  would  have  been  excluded  from  the  field* 
But  the  vacant  place  was  historically  preoccupied  by  Mr.  Man- 
set^  and  it  was  thought  necessary  by  the  others  to  carry  the 
whole  position. 

Thus  rcUgious  controversy  blinded  both  the  friends  and  tlie 
foes  of  relipous  philosophy  in  regard  to  the  true  scope  and  po- 
sition of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  doctrine*  He  has  come  to 
bo  regai-ded  by  both  parties  as  the  great  modern  champion  of 
pMlosophicsd  empiricism,  wliereas  he  only  quoted  it  against 
id  the  German  rationalists,  and  proposed  as  his  own 
Luoa  to  philosophy  that  which  is  regarded  by  Mr* 
Sp^noar  as  a  defect  and  an  inconsistency  in  his  philosophy. 

^Tbo  Coaditiooed,''  says  Hamilton,  *^U  a  mean  between  two  ez- 
tm«»v  two  inconditionateSf  exclusive  of  oacb  other,  neither  of  which 
ana  Ir  conceived  at  poiiilfU,  bat  of  which,  on  ihe  principles  of  contra- 
dictkici  and  excluded  middle,  one  mufil  be  admitted  iis  necenajy*  On 
tlilt  opinion,  Uierfor**,  renaoti  Is  shown  to  be  mesik^  bat  not  deceitfbh 
The  mind  is  not  represented  ai*  conceiving  two  propceitions  subversiT^ 
of  f^cli  other  fv(  equally  poi^sibte ;  but  only  as  anable  tu  understand  WB 
poBdhh  eJlUor  of  two  extremes,  one  of  which,  howcvert  on  the  groand  of 
their  mnttaal  repugnance,  it  it  compelled  to  recognize  aj  true.     We  are 
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thus  taught  the  salutary  lesson,  that  the  capadtj  of  tkoaght  is  not  to  be 
constituted  into  the  measure  of  existence ;  and  are  warned  from  mo^ 
nizing  the  domain  of  our  knowledge  as  necessafily  coftxtenwive  with  Ae 
horizon  of  our  faith.  And  by  a  wonderful  revelatioQ  we  mn  tlm,  it 
the  very  consciousness  of  our  inability  to  conceive  aaght  aboTC  the  rel- 
ative and  finite,  inspired  with  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  somediiiig  »- 
conditioned  beyond  the  sphere  of  all  comprehensible  reality." 

Of  this  passage,  in  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  first  stated 
his  own  peculiar  doctrine,  though  less  clearly  than  in  his  siib«- 
quent  writings,  Mr.  Spencer  says :  — 

^  By  the  laws  of  thought,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  interpreted 
them,  he  finds  himself  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  oar  consckMBneM 
of  the  absolute  is  a  pure  negation.  He  nevertheless  finds  that  there 
does  exist  in  consciousness  an  irresistible  conviction  of  the  real  *i 
ence  of  something  unconditioned.*  And  he  gets  over  the  ine 
by  speaking  of  this  conviction  as  a  ^  wonderful  revelation,*  *  a  beiief  * 
with  which  we  are  <  inspired ' ;  thus  apparently  hinting  that  it  is  sspe^ 
naturally  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  thought  [ !  ]  Mr.  M^«— |  !§  ^ 
trayed  into  a  like  inconsistency,"  — 

which  Mr.  Spencer  proceeds  to  point  out. 

Strange  inconsistency  indeed,  if  it  be  true,  between  thst 
which  is  mistaken  by  his  critic  as  the  essence  of  his  philosophr, 
and  that  which,  being  the  real  essence,  is  regarded  as  an  incoD- 
sistency.  Supposing  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Mansel 
are  really  arguing  in  the  interests  of  empiricism,  be  tries  to 
help  them  out,  and  supply  another  proof  of  '^  the  relativity  of 
all  knowledge" ;  yet  he  finds  in  some  of  the  statements  of  his 
friends  an  implication  of  "a  grave  error."  He  thinks  they 
deny  by  implication  that  we  can  ^^  rationally  affirm  the  positire 
existence  of  anything  beyond  phenomena" ;  whereas  what  they 
are  all  along  trying  to  prove  is,  that  we  can  rationally  aflSrm 
what  we  cannot  positively  conceive  or  construe  to  thought. 
This  includes  what  Mr.  Spencer  calls  ^^  the  incomplete  thou^ts 
of  an  indefinite  consciousness,"  and  more.  It  even  signifies  thst 
we  can  and  do  rationally  affirm  not  only  what  is  incompletely 
thought  of,  but  that  of  which  we  can  only  think  the  meaning!^ 
or  the  relations  of  the  terms  by  which  it  is  expressed. 

Mr.  Spencer  believes  that  we  have  an  indefinite  conscious- 
ness of  the  Absolute  and  of  Cause,  but  not  one  which  wiU  war- 
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not  any  other  proposition  than  tlmt  which  is  implied  in  this 
ConfcioosiQCss,  namely,  tliat  it  is  not  distinct.  That  we  can  be 
distinctly  ignorant  is  the  highest  religious  truth  he  has  to  offer. 
In  setting  forth  this  his  contribution  to  religious  philosophy,  he 
chaiucteriies  the  argument  of  hia  predecessors  thus :  — 

« Truly  to  realize  in  thought  any  one  of  the  propositions  of  which 
imcnl  consists,  the  unconditioned  must  be  represented  as  po«i- 
Dt  negative.  How  then  can  it  be  a  legitimate  conclusion  from 
ihe  argument^  that  our  coni^oui^ueda  of  it  is  negative  ?  An  argiuneni, 
the  very  construction  of  which  n^sigtis  to  a  certain  term  a  certain  mean- 
ing, but  Hhich  endi  in  showing  that  tbi4»  term  has  no  such  meaning,  is 
nun  ply  an  elal)orate  suicide.*' 

But  really  tlie  argument  of  which  Mr.  Spencer  has  proved 
his  total  misapprehension  is  not  an  argtimeot  about  meanings 
at  alU  but  about  the  supposed  objects  of  thought  which  the 
terms  of  the  argument  denote.  To  conceive  the  meaning  of  a 
pmpo^ition  and  to  conceive  the  j>ropositiou  itself,  or  to  con- 
ceiro  tho  fact  which  the  proposition  expresses,  are  not  the 
same ;  though  in  confounding  them  Mr,  Spencer  does  not  stand 
alone*  The  question  is  about  the  mind's  ability,  riglit,  or  duty 
lo  believe  what,  as  stated  in  a  proposition,  is  stated  in  terms 
which,  while  their  meanings  are  clear,  cannot  be  united  in  a 
judgment,  either  by  proof  from  what  is  truly  known,  or  by  in- 
luitiott-  If  two  such  propositions  stand  in  mutual  contradic- 
tion, says  Sir  William  Hamilton,  one  of  them  must  be  true,  or 
the  laws  of  thought  at^  false  ;  and  he  offers  the  alternative  of 
ab^lute  or  philosophical  scepticism,  a  suspension  of  all  judg- 
ments, or  a  belief  in  something  inconceivable.  Ho  offers  it  of 
eourae  only  formally ;  for  a  decision  in  favor  of  scepticism  is 
sel (contradictory,  a  judgment  that  all  judgments  are  false, 
rhieh  ends  in  that  painful  uncertainty  exliibited  in  the  soph- 
uf  the  liar,  to  which  we  referred  in  treating  of  Mr.  8pen- 
»r's  Psychology*  Tlio  choice  between  having:  judgments  and 
is,  of  course,  only  a  paradoxical  mode  of  present- 
iidity  which  cannot  really  be  committed,  but  which 
implied  in  certain  confusions  of  thought*  It  was  to  remore 
H»ns  by  clear  pliilosophical  statement^t  and  not  to, 
1!/.  that  Ilumilion's  iloctnne  of  the  conditioned  was| 
{pfopoun  i 
?ou  a  ~  m.  207.  81 
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We  baye  now  completed  our  survey  of  the  principal  pbilo- 
Bophical  works  of  Mr.  Spencer,  a  writer  whose  pretensioiis  iim 
at  a  system  of  truth  which  shall  formulate  all  legitimate  humu 
knowledge,  but  whose  performance  of  the  part  he  has  under- 
taken gives  little  hope  of  success  in  what  yet  remains  to  do* 

The  number  of  topics  which  we  have  been  led  to  considtf 
in  this  survey  illustrates  the  versatility  of  our  author,  and  the 
number  in  regard  to  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  denj 
his  conclusions  illustrates  his  incompetency  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  his  encyclopedic  abstractions. 


Art.  V.  —  Inaugural  Message  of  Governor  Thomas  C.  Flbtcb- 
EB,  to  the  Twenty4hird  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  8UUe  cf 
Missouri.  In  Session  January  2,  1865.  Jeflforvon  Citf. 
1865.     8vo.    pp.  14. 

This  day  (we  write  on  the  11th  of  January,  1865)  a  greet 
State,  the  magnificent  home  of  millions  yet  to  be,  emergei 
from  the  long  shadow.  The  curse  laid  on  her  forty-four  years 
ago  has  been  lifted.  The  chain  has  been  brokeu  that  bound 
the  strength  of  the  earth  and  the  soul  of  man  tliroughout  the 
vast  domain  of  Missouri.  For  this  day,  at  ten  minutes  before 
three,  P.  M.,  in  the  State  Convention  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
an  ordinance  was  passed,  declaring  all  persons  held  as  slaTes 
in  the  State  of  Missouri  free,  and  henceforth  slavery  in  her 
borders  forever  abohshed. 

In  vastness  of  natural  resources  so  mingled  as  to  minister  to 
the  development  of  a  rich,  energetic,  and  multiform  civiliu- 
tion,  Missouri  is  unequalled  amid  the  Western  States.  Her 
omnigenous  soils  are  capable  of  producing  all  the  growths 
that  belong  to  her  latitude  which  may  serve  man's  necessities 
or  luxuries,  his  comfort,  convenience,  or  pride.  Picturesque 
with  contrasts  of  surface  and  feature,  with  pleasing  change 
of  hill,  meadow,  table-land,  river-bafiiii,  grove,  and  prairie, 
she  is  unrivalled  in  her  variety  of  natural  beauty.    Nor  i^ 
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dis  <»qiiall«d  by  any  otlier  State  iu  her  afflitence  of  streams, 
^nm  the  iDany>threaded  ofikhoots  of  the  Qraiid^  the  Charitoo, 
^^^  the  Platte,  that  fertilize  the  rich  xneodows  of  Northera 
^■bsouri,  or  the  crystal  brooke  that,  gushing  forth  from  the 
^feark,  aud  wiiidirig  amid  fore^its  of  cedar  aud  pine  and  at  Uio 

eof  olifi^  of  sandstone  and  mountains  of  iron,  grow  to 
5able  rivers  in  the  lowlands,  to  the  mighty  currents  tliat 
p  upon  their  bosom  tlie  argosies  and  steam-paiace3  of 
trade  and  traffic  within  or  along  her  borders,  for  twelve  hun- 
I  drad  miles. 

;      In  all  these  cliaracterisUcs,  aud  in  the  geniality  and  kind- 

\  linoss  of  a  climate  tempered  between  the  exti*emes  of  heat  and 

cold,  and  situate  iu  a  latitude  most  favorable^  on  the  whole,  to 

the  length  and  vigor  of  human  life^  Missouri  stands  with  no 

superior,  and  in  most  of  them  without  an  equal,  among  the 

magnificent  sisterhood  of  States  surrounding  her. 

^^foreover,  her  geographic  position,  ceiitml  to  the  Great  Val- 

^Band  to  tlie  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountain!^,  gives 

fmr  peculiar  advantages  for  facility  of  commercial  interchange 

U^  intercourse.     Whether  we  consider  her  occupation  of  the 

^Biral  section  of  the  great  river  system  of  the  Mississippi  and 

t^B  afQuents,  stretching  from  tlie  Great  Lakes  and  waters  Uiat 

flow  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north,  to  the  Mexican  Gulf 

Oft  liie  south,  or  of  the  railroad  system  running  transversely  to 

ihtfK  and  destined  to  connect  the  two  oceans,  her  position  i& 

u^que  aud  unequalled. 

^B^ut  over  this  land,  presenting  such  a  picture  of  fertility  and 

^Htutyf  and  such  promise  of  agricultural,  pastoral,  mauufac- 

^Hing,  and  commercial  prosperity,  has  brooded  one  institution, 

^Hl«  like  a  plague,  seems  to  have  struck  at  once  a  blight  on 

^an  and  nature.      That  institution  was  slavery,  —  the  fatal 

gift  extorted  for  her  by  friends,  falsely  so  called,  in  a  convul- 

iiriou  tltat  wellnigli  shook  down  the  Iiepublic«  —  wrung  from 

unwilling  and  remonstrant  reasont^  and  consciences  by  threats 

of  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  iu  the  name  of  a  compromise 

i»iiioa  mwi  foully  violated* 

Her  beauty  and  riches  were  wedded  to  the  great  wrong  of 

oaotui7^  and  idie  passed  over  witli  all  her  resources  to  Uie 

of  liberty  and  progress.     Though  the  BUtveholdci's 
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numbered  but  a  amall  portion  —  not  probably  one  twentieth— 
of  the  population,  the  slave  interest,  by  its  natural  instinct  of 
domination,  soon  mastered  every  other.  It  became  the  wier- 
esty  par  excellence j  the  policy  and  pride  of  the  State. 

The  tide  of  free  immigration  swept  by  her  as  a  land  accanei 
No  lands  more  fertile  and  beautiful  than  those  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  or  Missouri,  or  the  borders  of  the  Osage,  the  Oraiid, 
or  Platte  Rivers,  tempted  the  emigrant, — no  mineral  treasura 
more  ample  than  those  she  spread  out  in  her  exhaustless  mag- 
azines of  lead,  copper,  zinc,  cobalt,  iron,  coal,  porphyry,  and 
marble, — lured  him  on.  He  passed  her  by,  seeking  less  Ci- 
Yored  regions,  and  hastening  to  a  more  distant  exile. 

Slavery  having  become  identified  with  State  pride,  poliq 
and  supposed  interest  enlisted  her  against  the  cause  of  dviliar 
tion  and  social  progress.  It  poisoned  her  intellect  and  paasioo. 
It  suborned  her  thought,  spirit,  and  speech  to  the  champioih 
ship  of  falsehood  and  crime.  It  paralyzed  her  enterprise,  miu- 
zled  or  perverted  the  press.  It  drove  from  her  the  free  school 
and  free  church,  together  with  free  labor  and  free  thought 
It  stifled  invention,  despised  improvement,  dishonored  indoa- 
try  and  economy,  and  repelled  skilled  work.  It  mastered,  as 
an  evil  genius,  not  only  politics,  but  literature,  and  oomipled 
the  very  heart  and  soul  of  society. 

The  results  to  the  State  of  Missouri  from  slavery  may  be  in- 
dicated in  part  by  the  statistics  of  her  population,  productions, 
and  property,  compared  with  those  of  States  lying  adjacent,  on 
the  east  and  north,  with  soil  and  climate  and  natural  adrau- 
tages  similar  in  many  respects,  and  on  the  whole  certainly  not 
superior  to  hers,  viz.  Illinois  and  Iowa. 

Select  for  comparison  the  State  lying  immediately  east  of 
Missouri  on  the  same  great  river,  and  chiefly  in  the  same  lati- 
tude, and  with  inferior  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  and  of 
nearly  the  same  date  of  settlement  and  of  admission  into  the 
Union.  Whatever  differences  there  may  be,  they  certainly  are 
not  on  the  whole  to  the  disadvantage  of  Missouri.  Compare 
Missouri  and  Illinois  ii>  increase  of  population  in  decades  from 
1820  to  1860,  and  in  estimates  of  the  value  of  real  estate  in 
1860 ;  also  in  the  amount  of  produce  of  some  groat  staples  com- 
mon to  both. 
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Miseckum, 

Il.l.li(OI». 

Populmton,  1820, 

66,557 

55,162 

Riitb  of  Increase  for  10 

years,               110.94 

185.17 

Population,  1830, 

140,455 

157.445 

Ratio  of  Increase, 

173,18 

202.44 

Population.  1840, 

383,702 

476.183 

Ratio  of  Increase, 

77J5 

78.81 

Population,  ItioO, 

682,044 

851,470 

Ratio  of  Increage, 

73.30 

101.06 

Population,  1860, 

1.182,012 

1,711,»51 

Real  Estate  and  Pergonal 

Property  in  ISGO, 

$501,214,398 

$871,860,282 

ln<*reas€  in  Real  Estate  and  Personal 

Property  from  1850  to  1860,  $363,966,691 

$715,595,276 

Improved  lands  in  1860^ 

6,246,871  acrea. 

18,251,473  acres. 

Com  crop, 

72,892,157  boabel*. 

115,296,779  busbek. 

Wheat  crop. 

4,227,586  bushel)*. 

24,159,500  bushels. 

Hajr  crop, 

401,070  tons. 

1,834,265  tons.* 

These  statistics  speak  for  themselves.  Tliey  admit  of  but 
one  explanation.  The  advanced  position  of  the  lesser  of  thet$e 
two  States  which  l)egau  the  race  nearly  together,  Missouri  hav- 
ing a  little  start  iu  the  outset,  has  but  one  solution.  And  the 
ituperior  increase  of  Illinois  in  population  and  property  was 
achieved  in  spite  of  the  followmg  advantages  on  the  part  of 
Missouri :  — 

Ifit*  Missouri,  from  its  position,  lying  right  across  the  lines 
of  direct  migration  from  the  Free  States,  and  presenting  similar 
conditions  of  temperature,  would  be  likely  to  receive  settlers 
from  these  States,  because  of  its  conveniency  of  aocess  and 
I  t»f  their  familiarity  with  its  climate  and  culture. 
L  2d,  All  settlers  from  Slave  States  seeking  cooler  latitudes, 
^BkiU  wishing  to  carry  slavery  with  them,  would  be  constrained 
^9*^  to  Minsouri  as  ttie  only  State  presenting  both  those  condi- 
ISmui  as  possible. 

Institutions  axe  mightier  than  the  physical  world ;  man,  a 
stronger  historic  factor  than  the  land  he  lives  onu     Dniversally, 

•  For  fiir^htr  Intefeitiiiif  Ihct*  %nd  n^iomn^  o«  thii  lopio,  W9  mISir  to  a  fi»rll^ 
^  work  on  the  comjiiinitivc  g^wth,  popolMlofi^  prodnctioii^  lad  fvieoooi  of 
,bj  U.E.  Leigh  uf  St*  Lotiii* 
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a  maleorganization  or  maleadministratioii  of  society,  a  y 
policy  or  economy,  ruins  the  richest  climes.  Still  the  geognpk- 
ic  theatre  in  a  great  degree  forms  the  actors.  It  furnishes  tiie 
resources  of  nations,  and  determines  to  a  great  extent  thdr  o^ 
cupation,  character,  and  strength.  The  conditions  of  earA, 
air,  and  flood  are  plastic  forces,  as  well  as  resoorces  and  in- 
struments of  civilization. 

A  glance,  therefore,  at  the  physical  geography  of  ICaoari 
may  serve  to  show  the  value  of  the  prize  oootended  fir  in 
1821, — the  importance  of  the  empire  then  sorreDdered  to  da?- 
ery,  and  placed  under  its  spell  and  seal  by  the  ordinance  of 
admission,  and  again  vindicated  for  liberty  and  released  from 
paralysis  by  the  ordinance  of  emancipation,  January,  1865. 

The  State  of  Missouri  extends  from  36^  30'  to  4(r  SO'  of 
north  latitude,  and  from  89'  30'  to  95**  52'  of  west  longitade, 
measuring  from  north  to  south  277  miles,  and  from  east  to  vest 
a  breadth  averaging  about  250  miles,  —  though  in  the  extreme 
southern  section  it  exceeds  300, — covering  an  area  of  67^ 
square  miles.  Its  eastern  boundary  of  470  miles  rests  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  meets  the  important  affluents  of  the  Illi- 
nois and  the  Ohio ;  which  streams,  with  their  numerous  ramifica- 
tions, drain  the  vast  basin  between  the  Oreat  Lakes  and  tlie  Al- 
leghany and  Cumberland  Moimtains,  and  place  it  in  immediate 
commercial  relations  with  Missouri.  On  the  northwest  through 
some  two  hundred  miles  it  is  bounded  by  the  Missouri  BiTer, 
and  meets  its  tributaries  the  Kansas  and  the  Nebraska,  —  the 
latter  debouching  near  its  northern  border.  These  embrace 
with  their  vast  network  of  branches  the  Great  Plains  as  feu*  as 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  bind  their  currents  and  slopes  to  the 
natural  commercial  system  of  Missouri.  Having  received  the 
Kansas,  the  Missouri,  turning  eastward,  and  intersecting  the 
State  to  which  it  gives  name,  hastens  to  join  the  less  vast  and 
turbid,  but  more  direct  current  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  State  of  Missouri  may  be  considered  as  framed  on 
the  river  whose  name  it  bears.  The  Missouri,  with  its  basiu 
and  that  of  its  tributaries,  —  the  Nodaway,  the  Little  Platte, 
the  Grand,  and  the  Chariton  on  the  north,  and  the  Gasconade, 
the  Osage,  and  lesser  streams  on  the  soutli,  —  fills  the  entire 
State,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  rim  adjacent  to  the 
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Mb^tssippi  and  sloping  towards  it,  and  a  small  section  on  the 
aotiih^  which,  lying  beyond  the  water-shed  of  the  Ozarks,  is 
dmiitdd  by  the  St,  Francois  and  the  head- waters  of  the  Whito 
and  Black  and  the  Current  Rivers. 

la  territorial  extent  Missouri  far  surpasses  any  of  the  second* 
fdasB  kingdoms  of  Europe »  and  ranks  with  some  that  have  ns" 
pirod  to  supremacy  in  it.  It  is  more  than  one  third  larger  tbaa 
the  realm  of  England ;  two  thirds  as  large  as  all  the  British 
Ides,  or  as  all  the  Italian  peninsula.  It  is  twice  the  size  of 
Portugal;  more  than  three  times  that  of  Denmark  ;  nearly  four 
times  tliat  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece;  more  than  five  times 
that  of  UiQ  Netherlands ;  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  all  the 
Swiss  Cantons,  It  is  equal  to  one  third  of  the  entire  realm 
of  France;  and  is  larger  Uian  all  the  New  England  States 
together,  with  another  Connecticut  added  on. 

It  is  tlie  largest  of  all  tlie  United  States  l}nng  east  of  New 
Mexico  and  the  Great  Plains,  exceiit  Texas  and  Minnesota,  be- 
iiig,  since  the  admission  of  Colorado,  the  sixtii  in  size  in  the 
Union.  In  its  extent  of  arable  territory  it  probably  is  sur- 
passed by  none.  Tbo  proportion  of  its  cultivable  and  fertile 
territory  is  very  large.  Very  little  land  is  waste.  A  lai'ge  j)or* 
tiou  is  very  rich.  That  less  fitted  for  the  plough  is  admirably 
adapted  fur  pasturage  or  grape  culture.  The  broken  coun- 
try—  even  the  mineral  regions — is  to  a  great  extent  covered 
witJi  valuable  forests  or  grasses.  In  general  richness  of  soil 
and  agricultural  capacity  in  proportion  to  its  area,  Missouri  is 
firoUaUy  equalled  by  few  countries  on  the  globe, —  surpassed 
by  none,  unless  (lerchance  by  States  lying  immediately  east  and 
north  of  it.  Ill  variety  of  resource  and  production,  in  diver- 
iity  of  soil,  surface,  scenery,  and  elevation,  as  well  as  in  abun- 
ditnce  of  streams  for  navigation,  irrigutlun^  and  mill-power,  and 
in  richness  of  mineral  treasures,  it  far  surpasses  even  these. 

Tbo  portion  of  the  State  north  of  the  Missouri  is  a  contuma- 
tiou  of  the  vast  plains  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  sloping  south- 
yard  Ui  tliO  bed  of  Uie  Missouri,  and  commoidy  increasing  in 
BpUi  and  richness  of  soil  with  the  progress  of  the  slope*  Liko 
tv  t  of  this  section  of  the  State  is  a  vast  ex{>ausa 

<  ,..»..  »**,  uuuting  prairie,  tissued  and  veined  by  small 
:  I  4ni9  with  woaded  banks,  and  stuJded  with  occasional  groves^ 
lilte  QhSQS  in  the  verdant  wastes. 
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The  northwest  angle  of  the  State,  drained  by  the  Little  IlittB 
and  the  Nodaway,  abounds  in  extensive  and  heavy  forests.  AH 
this  region  north  of  the  Missouri  is  most  attractive  to  the  sgri- 
culturist.  It  has  an  exuberant  and  varied  soil,  of  easy  tfllage, 
and  yielding  rich  harvests  of  wheat,  maize,  and  all  the  cereik, 
as  well  as  of  grasses,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  all  the  fruits  and  vegs> 
tables  of  the  latitude. 

These  plains,  when  broken  into  blufis  and  ridges  by  the  wate^ 
courses,  furnish  well-watered  pasture-grounds  most  grateful  to 
flocks  and  herds.  The  low  prairies  of  the  river  borders  and 
bottoms  produce  even  richer  harvests  than  the  uplands,  and 
are  especially  favorable  for  the  culture  of  hemp  and  tobaoeo, 
while  the  slopes  of  the  bluffs  that  border  them  present  a  soil 
and  situation  most  desirable  for  vineyards.  Indeed,  tliese 
slopes  along  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  and  their  affluents  in 
Northern  and  Southern  Missouri,  assure  for  the  State  in  the 
future  a  rich  and  extensive  grape  culture,  unsurpassed  on  the 
continent.  These  bluffs,  and  the  acclivities  of  the  Ozark, 
which  are  in  soil  and  exposure  admirably  adapted  for  die  vine, 
furnish  Missouri  more  than  a  million  of  acres  of  the  best  grape 
lands  in  the  world.  Heavy  forests  of  the  best  timber  abo 
abound  along  all  the  streams  of  this  region. 

This  section  of  the  State,  with  the  Missouri  on  the  western  and 
southern  border  and  the  Mississippi  on  the  east,  is  traversed  by 
the  North  Missouri  Railroad,  to  extend  when  completed  from 
St.  Louis  to  the  northwest  for  two  hundred'and  eighty-six  miles; 
while  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad  runs  through  its 
entire  breadth  from  east  to  west,  tor  two  hundred  and  six 
miles.  With  all  these  facilities,  furnishing  ready  access  to  mar- 
ket and  opening  the  land  to  immigrants  from  the  East,  tliis 
section  has  had  some  peculiar  advantages  which  before  the  war 
wore  securing  for  it  a  flourishing  settlement. 

South  of  the  Missouri  the  land  ascends  with  gentle  acclivity. 
Toward  the  southwest,  along  the  rich  and  broad  basin  of  the 
Osage,  this  slope  stretches  far  away  into  the  boundless  savan- 
nas of  Kansas.  Toward  the  south  and  southeast  it  is  bounded 
by  the  water-shed  which  separates  the  head-waters  of  the  Mara- 
mec,  the  Gasconade,  and  the  southern  forkb  of  the  Osage,  from 
those  of  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Southern  Mississippi  or  the 
Arkansas. 
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This  portion  of  the  State  presents  a  wide  varietj  of  soil,  sur- 
i,  and  scenery.  It  may  Iks  regarded  as  divided  into  two 
it  sections,  —  that  of  the  Ozark  and  that  of  the  Osage.  Its 
groat  characteristic  feature  is  the  highlands  of  the  Ozark ;  and 
it  may  be  regarded  as  framed  on  these  and  the  streams  issuing 
from  them.  Tliese  highlauds,  —  bills  and  ridges  of  primitiro 
or  metamorphic  or  lower  Silurian  formation, — starting  near 
ibe  forks  of  the  ij^kansas  River,  enter  the  State  in  the  south- 
west, between  the  valleys  of  the  Neosho  and  the  White  Rivers, 
and  extend  toward  the  northeast.  Dividing  north  of  Pilot 
Knob,  one  range  spreads  out  along  the  Mississippi  River  from 
below  Cape  Girardeau  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  Maramec,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  ;  the  other,  turning  northward, 
*     Missouri  east  of  the  Osage,  near  the  mouth  of  the 


As  we  approach  tliesc  highlands,  the  change  from  tlie  rich  and 
un"  Kubcrance  of  the  lowlands  to  the  more  broken  and 

ru _,;  pect  of  the  country,  is  not  unpl easing  to  those  accu*- 
tDQied  to  the  scenery  of  the  Eastern  States.  The  muuutaiuous 
ai$pect  of  the  country  aud  of  its  vogotatiou,  the  forest  growths, 
ting  a  thinner  and  colder  soil,  and  one  better  fitted  for 
the  outcropping  of  metamorphic  or  primitive  rock,  the 
ius  clinging  to  crag  and  precipice,  the  streams,  now  los- 
their  turbid  hue  and  languid  motion,  and  running  limpid 
ir  pebbly  botlouis,  or  gushing  cool  and  crystal  fi-om  the  rock, 
ping  in  sparkling  cascades  down  the  terraced  steep,  — 
thc&e  remind  the  New-Englander  or  emigrant  from  the  Al- 
anios  of  the  brooks  and  liills  and  Socks  and  herds  of  bis 
My  home.  Such  is  the  aspect  of  the  country  in  tlie  vicmity 
Pilot  Knob  and  the  Iron  Mountain,  and  southward  and 
tward. 

he  higldands  are  not  a  continuous  chain  or  ridge,  but  de- 
tached hills  set  upon  a  lable-land,  now  with  picturesque  vales 
iiiterveniug,  now  softening  down  into  extensive  plains  adapted 
grasses  and  pasturage,  and  also  yielding  most  generous  har- 
of  corn,  gi-ain,  wheat,  and  all  the  cereals,  and  also  of  gar* 
TegftlablcH  and  fruits.  These  lulls  are  fringed  and  crowned 
iii  '  Extensive  pineries,  valuable  for  liml»er, 

ail  lite  a  soui^e  of  great  future  wcaltli  for 
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this  region.  Their  slopes  also,  in  soil  and  situation,  are  isoit 
genial  to  the  vine.  They  are  interlaced  with  dear  rock-bot- 
tomed streams,  —  affluents  of  the  Missouri,  tlie  Arkansas,  and 
the  Mississippi,  —  which  furnish  in  their  descent  the  best  wtte^ 
powers  and  facilities  for  rafting  down  the  abundant  and  ex- 
cellent timber  found  on  their  borders.  Tliey  are  rich  in  min- 
eral resources,  in  building  stone,  of  lime  and  sand  rock,  marbk, 
porphyry,  and  granite,  and  in  metals  of  copper,  zinc,  lead,  co- 
balt, manganese,  and  iron  of  numerous  and  most  valued  ?iri- 
otics,  piled  in  mountain  masses,  that  stretch  seemingly  from 
the  heart  of  the  earth  to  some  eight  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  tlio  sea.  Goal  is  found  in  some  sections  where  the 
Silurian  rock  of  the  highlands  dips  under  the  oarbcHuferoQi 
formation  of  the  lowlands. 

This  part  of  the  State  is  evidently  destined  to  be  the  great 
region  for  mining,  lumbering,  wool-growing,  and  stock-farm- 
ing. It  is  the  Arcadia  of  Missouri.  Its  elevation  tempers 
the  extreme  heat  of  summer,  and  its  mild  and  brief  winters 
allow  stock  to  range  and  graze,  with  little  fodder,  through  the 
year.  These  regions  occupy,  with  their  northern  and  south- 
ern slopes,  the  southern  and  southeastern  portion  of  the  State, 
covering  nearly  one  third  of  its  area. 

The  nortliera  branch  of  these  highlands  follows  the  basin  of 
the  Gasconade  to  the  Missouri.  East  of  this  basin  and  north 
of  the  Maramec  is  an  angle  of  territory  in  the  forks  of  the 
highlands,  hicluding  St.  Louis  County,  which  bears  more  re- 
semblance to  the  vast  prairie  region  north  of  the  Missouri, 
to  wliich  it  seems  naturally  to  belong.  The  section  of  the 
State  south  of  the  Missouri  and  west  of  tlie  basin  of  the  Gas- 
conade corrcsjwads  in  soil,  surface,  and  general  character  to 
North  Missouri,  though  exhibiting  a  much  greater  variety. 
The  valley  of  the  Osage,  filling  nearly  all  the  central  and  west- 
ern portions  of  South  Missouri,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
agricultural  regions  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  Osage  —  four  hundred  miles  in  lengtli  —  is  navigable 
some  two  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth  for  light-drauglit 
steamers,  and  passes  through  some  of  the  richest  lands  and 
most  pictuiHJsque  bluff  scenery  in  the  State.  In  the  basin  of 
the  Osage,  as  on  the  north  of  tlie  Missouri,  coal  is  found  abun- 
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\Xy,  Indeed,  a  carlionJferous  system  seems  to  miderlie  all 
lowlands  in  tliis  section  of  the  basin  of  the  Missouri,  Tliis 
mud  other  minerals,  which  in  other  countries  are  associated 
with  desolate  and  liarren  regions,  here  often  underlie  the  rich- 
est cullivable  soil,  or  are  covered  with  valuable  forests  and 
nutritious  grasses. 

The  geology  of  the  State  ranges  from  the  upper  coal  meas- 
ures to  the  lower  Silurian  formations,  extending  in  places  to 
iho  metamorphic  and  igneous  rock ;  but  over  all  the  surface 
af  the  State,  not  covered  by  the  Ozark  highlands  or  the  river* 
bottoms,  extends  the  formation  called  loess ^  resting  mainly  on 
omrboniferous  rock,  but  found  posited  on  all  strata,  to  the  lower 
Silurian.  This  formation,  the  supposed  deposit  of  some  vast 
Prcadamic  sea,  varying  from  sixty  to  two  hundred  feet  in 
thickness,  extends  —  except  where  broken  or  abraded  by  spe- 

1  causes  —  over  thi'ee  fifths  of  the  State,  overspreading  all 
country  north  of  the  Osage  and  the  Missouri,  together  with 
the  county  of  St*  Louis  and  all  the  counties  lying  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.* 

It  is  composed  of  a  pulverulent  marl  and  clay,  mixed  with 
otlier  uigredients,  and  forms  a  soil  of  great  riclmess,  easily 
tillable,  and,  with  subsoiling,  inexhaustible.  Its  fertility  is 
surpassed  only  by  that  of  the  alluvions  and  bottom  prairies. 
Tbese  bottom  lands  form   a  very  important  feature  of  the 

Kicultural  resources  of  the  State.  They  are  belts  of  country 
mding  along  all  its  principal  streams,  varying  in  breadth 
By  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  river.  Those  on  tlie 
•issippi  and  Missouri,  where  these  streams  touch  this  State, 
mverftge,  according  to  the  Geological  Survey,  five  miles.  They 
seem  formed  partly  by  the  deposit  of  the  river,  partly  by  tliat 
of  primeval  lakes  and  seas,  which,  as  the  continent  emerged, 
finally  wore  out,  in  tlieir  retreat,  their  pathway  between  the 
blufli  as  diores*  These  lands  are  of  prodigious  fertility.  Their 
ezlaut  also  forms  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  area  of  tbo. 
SMcIy  \mn%  equivaleitt  to  more  than  four  thousand  square 
miles ;  or  nearly  tht»  dimensions  of  Connecticut,  if  we  apply  the 
mates  of  the  Missisnippi  and  Missouri  bottoms,  <  1  in 

e  State  Ueolugical  Survey ,t  lo  tlie  rivers  of  the  en  ite. 


•  6m  GtdogfcftI  SoTfej,  pp.  139. 7U,  TS9. 
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Tliey  yield  profusely  all  the  products  of  the  latitude,  while  die 
hlu^  which  wall  them  in  furnish  the  best  soils  and  exponm 
for  vineyards.  These  hillsides,  following  along  the  length  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  the  Osage,  the  Gasconade,  and 
the  Grand  Rivers,  and  other  streams,  impress  us  with  the  in- 
mense  provision  supplied  by  nature  to  make  this  State  the  hnd 
of  com  and  wine. 

These  alluvial  tracts  abound  in  forests  of  the  finest  timber. 
Among  their  growths  we  may  mention  the  elm,  ash,  and  hick- 
ory, pecan,  maple,  and  oak  of  many  varieties.*  These  foreits, 
added  to  the  woodlands  of  the  upland  prairies  and  those  of  the 
southern  highlands,  furnish  Missouri  with  abundance  of  the 
best  lumber  for  her  own  use,  and  much  for  exportation,  in 
situations  convenient  of  access.f 

Very  little  absolute  waste  land  is  found  in  the  State.  The 
only  extensive  swamps  are  those  back  of  New  Madrid,  extend- 
ing northward  some  one  hundred  miles,  and  they  for  the  most 
part  are  covered  with  heavy  timber.  Hills  and  ridges  coTcred 
with  chert  are  found  in  the  southern  sections,  where  the  lime- 
rock  outcropping  through  the  loess  has  been  disintegrated; 
and  rare  spots  of  barren  sand  and  gravel  appear  where  the  drift 
has  come  to  the  surface.  Thin  soils  are  found  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Ozark  hills.  Feeble  or  unproductive  ones  occasionally  ap- 
pear, from  especial  causes,  elsewhere.  But  these  exceptional 
cases  still  leave  this  State  with  an  extent  of  rich  lands  probably 
not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  in  the  Union. 

Its  mineral  wealth  is  unequalled,  save  by  the  auriferous  ^^ 
gions  that  lie  amid  and  beyond  the  vast  wastes  to  the  west  of 
it.  The  extent  of  its  coal  measures  is  ten  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  British  Isles,  and  probably  far  exceeds  that  of  all 
Europe,  extending,  according  to  tlie  Geological  Survey,!  under 
a  surface  of  26,887  square  miles,  and  estimated  in  amount  at 
liW,48r),000,000  tons.§  In  connection  with  these  coal  meas- 
ures, as  might  have  been  expected,  petroleum  is  found  in  sev- 
eral localities.  The  State  is  rich  in  copper,  zinc,  and  cobalt 
Lead  is  found  scattered  widely  over  its  surface,  and  in  lodes  as 


♦  Geological  Sanrey,  pp.  139, 170.  t  Ibid.,  p.  170 

I  Pigo  89.  4  Ibid.,  p.  15. 
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Iron  is  laid  up  in  magazines 


rich  as  any  iliat  exist  elsewhere, 
of  moiuitains. 

We  ([uote  from  the  Geological  Survey  of  Missouri  Uie  fol- 
lowing remarks  with  reference  to  the  Iron  Mountain,  Pilot 
Knub,  and  the  region  adjacent.  Of  the  first  of  these  the  Sur- 
rey says :  — 

*'  But  UtUe  need  be  said  of  this  moutitain  of  iron,  as  there  is  no  room 
Tor  Bipcculution  or  doubt  as  to  tbe  quantity  or  quality,  —  one  ia  inex- 
hiiusti1>Ie,  and  ihe  uLlier  cannot  be  improved  tor  many  pur}«ose».  The 
lily  above  the  level  of  the  valley  is  easily  estimate<L  The  height 
tins  mountain  is  228  feet,  and  its  base  covers  an  area  of  500 
which  gives  1.655»280»000  cubic  feet,  or  230,187»375  tons  of 
ore.  But  this  is  only  a  frartion  of  tbe  ore  at  this  locality.  Tbe  na- 
lure  of  ihe  ore,  the  plutonic  character  of  the  associated  rocltH^  and  the 
{KMition  of  the  ore  beneath  the  level  of  the  valley  and  the  Bedimentary 
rocks  skirtiug  the  base  of  the  mountain,  all  indicate  its  igneou?^  origin, 
ftod  that  it  e attends  downwards  indelinitely,  enlarging  as  it  descends* 
But  on  tbe  supposition  that  it  continues  of  the  same  sLce,  erery  foot  of 
descent  will  give  over  3,000,000  tons  of  ore.  .  •  • .  , 

**  Pilot  Knob  is  581  feet  high,  (its  base  537  feet  above  St  Louis,) 
mnd  It  covers  an  area  of  360  acrejS.  A  large  fjortion  of  this  mountun  ia 
pore  ore ;  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  quantity,  but  it  is  known  to  bo 
enormous  and  may  be  considered  inexhaustible.  The  amount  above 
titf!  surfisoe  cannot  be  iesii  than  13^97:?J73  tons.  *  *  .  .  There  is  ore 
eoough  of  the  very  best  quality  within  a  few  miles  of  Pilot  Knob  and 
Iron  Mountiiinf  above  the  surface  of  the  valleys,  to  furnish  one  million 
tons  per  annum  of  manufactured  iron  for  the  next  two  hundred  years*** 
—  pp.  155-157, 

A  Toyage  on  the  great  rivers  of  the  State,  from  New  Madrid 
Keokuk  on  the  Mississippi,  or  up  the  Missouri  to  its  north- 
m  border,  skirts  and  penetrates,  for  more  than  a  thou- 
mnd  miles,  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  and  mineral  regions 
in  Ih©  world.  Suppose  yourself  ou  one  of  the  palatial  steamers 
of  Uio  Lower  Mississippi,  and  that,  having  traversed  this  river  a 
thousand  miles  from  New  Orleans,  you  have  passed  the  mouth 
the  Sl  Franyois,  the  southern  border  of  the  State,  and  arc 
ting  along  tbe  f>eninsula  of  New  Madrid,  a  tongue  of  land 
lug  between  tbe  Mississippi  and  the  extensive  swamps  of  the 
.,  Fnunoi*.  You  look  out  on  vegetation  of  almost  tropical 
xuriauce,  and  on  fields  which  seem  as  if  fertilli^ed  by  the  earth* 
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qiiaka  vhidi  ia  ISll  broke  ap  and  depreascd  tfaem,  vhsre  As 
corn  and  the  cotton  grov  side  bj  side.  Steaming  along  ptft  ike 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  pamng  the  Grand  Tover,  wUch,  Wxth  the 
Uuff  opposite,  seems  to  hare  been  the  gateway  of  an  aadeBt 
inland  sea,  joa  enter  a  region  wfaoee  gedog^cal  and  minai- 
logical  features,  together  with  shot-towers  and  the  smoke  of 
furnaces,  indicate  that  jou  are  touching  on  the  great  minenl 
region  of  the  State,  —  a  region  which  stretches  westward  ia 
uplands  broken  into  irregular  hills,  crags,  and  detached  moim- 
tain  masses,  occasionallj  opening  upon  rich  vales  and  extended 
plains,  till  it  declines  towards  the  prairies  of  the  Osage  tad 
Neosho,  Teined  throughout  with  a  web-work  of  clear  and  rapid 
streams  winding  amid  metalliferous  rocks  and  heavy  finests. 

Proceeding  through  this  region,  beneath  bluflb  of  the  k>wtf 
limestone  and  sandstone,  whose  masses,  rounded,  escarped,  cat- 
tellated,  or  pinnacled,  rise  in  some  places  from  150  to  mm 
than  400  feet,  you  pass  the  mouth  of  the  Haramec,  and  enter 
on  a  region  different  in  surface  and  soil,  as  well  as  in  geologicel 
character.  You  leave  the  verge  of  the  highlands,  the  region 
of  the  evergreen  woods,  and  of  the  Silurian  or  metamorphic 
rock,  and  skirt  along  the  edge  of  a  carboniferous  system,  the 
liordor  of  a  vast  champaign  of  woodland  and  prairie. 

Voyaging  along,  now  beneath  mural  bluffs  of  lime-rock, 
bare,  or  mantled  with  ivy  or  trumpet-flower,  now  amid  rich  sa- 
vannas grassy  or  gorgeous  with  the  gaudiest  flora  in  its  season, 
and  fringed  with  forests,  you  come  to  St.  Louis,  with  its  gay  and 
party-colored  embroidery  of  steamers  stretching  for  miles  up 
and  down  the  river  front,  whose  arrivals  and  departures,  before 
the  war,  were  wont  to  amount  to  nearly  four  thousand  annually. 

On  the  Levee  at  St.  Louis  you  see  specimens  of  the  varied 
riches  of  tlie  State,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  in  the  pro- 
cesK  of  exchange.  Hero  you  change  boats,  the  streams  above 
recjuiring  a  craft  different  from  those  of  tlie  Lower  Mississippi, 
and  ouch  one  a  craft  peculiar  to  itself. 

I^'ocecding  northward,  you  pass  the  mouth  of  tlie  Missouri, 
wlioso  turbid  and  turbulent  waters  enter  the  Mississippi  like  a 
sijvcnfold  Nile,  —  its  waters  already  tliree  months  on  the  voy- 
age, from  their  sources,  and  bringing  quicksand  and  earthy 
sediment  from  a  sweep  of  country  some  four  thousand  miles 
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Id  extent  It  caters  the  Mississippi  as  a  tyrant,  crowds  it  to  a 
narrow  chaimel,  takes  possession  of  its  bed,  itself  far  the  lord- 
lifOr  current,  bestowing  its  character,  aspect,  and  velocity — as 
it  slir.uld  give  its  name  —  to  their  joint  stream. 

ihence  to  the  northern  bonndarj  of  the  State,  180  miles, you 
tinually  Bkirt  along  a  vast  champaign,  covered  with  the 
Ebess  r  '  Ti,  undulating  with  expanse  of  prairie  and  forest 

J^t€r^'  ;  frequent  water-courses.    Or  if,  turning  up  the 

Missouri,  we  flank  the  lands  upon  the  eastern  verge  of  which 
we  have  been  passing,  and  ascend  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  State,  we  find  the  same  loess  expanse  of  meadow  and  wood- 
land stretching  off  on  both  sides  of  the  Missouri  for  seven  hun- 
dr4j!d  fuilos. 

But  a  |)eculiar  picturesqueucss  and  varied  richness  mark  the 
country  of  the  Missouri,  especially  above  the  Osage.  Before  one 
stonding  on  the  bluffs  on  either  side  of  the  Missouri,  or  looking 
up  the  valley  of  the  Osage,  the  La  Mine,  the  Chariton,  or  the 
Omnd,  there  rolls  and  stretches  indefinitely  away  a  maguili- 
ultural  landscape*  In  the  verdant  season,  nothing  of 
3  beauty  can  surpass  it.  Boundless  green  wastes  are 
ddod  occasionally  with  islets  of  the  wild  plum,  the  crab-apple, 
II,  and  the  cherry.  Hero  and  there  rounded  elo- 
-'  mounds"  are  crowned  with  groves  whose  cen- 
tral growth  of  tlie  oak,  elm,  and  hickory  is  fringed  by  Uie  sa^ 
the  pawpaw,  the  multifloral  haws,  the  alder,  and  the  su- 
—  the  haunts  of  birds  of  game,  of  song,  and  plumage, — 
tiie  mocking-bird,  the  paroquet,  tho  quaH,  and  the  prairie  fowl. 
Long  ranges  of  statelier  forests  mark  the  windings  of  the  river, 
wbere  the  sycamore,  the  pecan,  tlie  oak,  the  elm,  the  ash,  and 
the  maple  are  mingled,  and  in  the  spring  and  summer  are 
ad  ^  vith  the  red-bud,  the  acacia,  the  trumpet-flower,  and 
ll»  ^*^g  rose. 

Nor  ETC  the  bluffs  at  the  feet  of  the  spectator  inferior  as  ab- 
1**  ■  ^^t  or  as  elements  of  wealth*  They  add  much  to 
h  jrandcur,  and  L*eanty  of  the  State,  varying  in  dif- 

ferent sections.    Here  they  roll  away  in  vast  green  snrges,  in- 
---   J-  \rith  their  acclivities  and  termces,  tjoth  by  exposure  and 
he  vine-grower  and  horticulturist;  tliore  their  escarped 
fjaoes  show  various  lime  and  sandstone  rocks,  whose  gray,  white, 
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and  brown  hues  are  now  painted  with  metallic  oxides*  to  a 
likeness  to  the  pictured  rocks  of  Lake  Superior ;  now  inte^ 
stratified  with  a  jet  of  outcropping  coal;  now,  in  rare  locali- 
ties, veined  and  diked  with  lodes  of  ore,  —  in  others,  with 
ochres,  blue  and  purple  shales,  marbles,  and  other  materials 
for  the  arts.  Often  broken  and  worn  bj  the  elements  into  te^ 
races,  towers,  and  turrets,  mantled  by  the  clinging  and  dian- 
tcgrating  ivy,  they  seem  old  ruins  constantly  ministering  to 
the  richness  of  the  soil  they  cmbollish.f  Now  they  recede  into 
grassy  bays,  whose  verdure  is  deepened  by  brooklets  that  steil 
on,  or  dash  down  from  the  uplands.  Now  they  are  cleft  shoer 
down  to  their  base  by  rivers ;  some  of  which,  flowing  into  the 
Missouri,  wellnigh  rival  that  stream  itself,  opening  far  into  tbe 
interior,  with  similar  scenery,  and  at  certain  seasons,  also,  with 
almost  similar  capabilities  of  navigation. 

Such  is  a  general  glance  at  the  surface,  scenery,  soil,  and 
natural  resources  of 'Missouri.  All  these  riches  lie  under  a 
kindly  sky.  Situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Northern  Temperate 
Zone,  the  climate  of  Missouri  is  tempered  between  the  bng 
and  severe  winters  of  the  North  and  the  protracted  and  fierce 
heat  of  the  South. |  True,  its  position  as  a  border  land  be- 
tween summer  and  winter  exposes  it,  like  all  border  lands,  to 
frequent  raids  by  both  belligerents.  Its  latitude  and  the  con- 
figuration of  the  continent  make  it  a  battle-ground  for  the 
Gulf  winds  and  the  currents  descending  from  the  frozen  zone. 
Its  climate,  therefore,  is  subject  to  sudden  and  sharp  vicissi- 
tudes. But  are  not  such  changes  requisite  for  the  development 
of  the  highest  type  of  manhood  ?  They  apply  a  stimulus  and 
discipline  to  man's  physical  and  intellectual  and  moral  nature 
never  found  in  a  zone  of  perpetual  calms,  or  in  the  air  of  au 
eternal  spring.  Tlie  valleys  and  plains  that  slope  away  from 
the  Mississippi  toward  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  the  Mis- 
souri to  the  Ozark,  attain  an  elevation  that  lifts  them  seusiblj 
above  the  heat  and  miasm  of  the  borders  of  these  rivers,  into 


♦  See  Geological  Survey  of  Missouri,  p.  93.  t  Ibid.,  p.  63. 

X  The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Jefferson  Barracks  ( latitude  38*  28',  eleva- 
tion 472  feet)  for  twenty-six  years  was  55.46^  distribatad  to  the  seasoni  tfatf  = 
spring,  56.15**;  summer,  1^,W  \  autumn,  55.63**;  winter,  33.85*.  The  lovert 
monthly  mean  in  this  period  was  18.54*,  and  tbe  highest  85.80*. 
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ail  atmosphere  cooler,  purer,  more  salubrious  and  clastic.  This 
gives  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  a  climate  in  many  I'e- 
spects  more  desirable  than  sections  lying  at  less  elevation  sev- 
eral degrees  to  the  north.  At  the  same  time,  the  whole  State 
is  leas  hable  than  regions  farther  west»  toward  the  O reat  Plains, 
to  those  seasons  of  protracted  drouglit  that  sometimes  convert 
lliem,  like  the  Plains  themselves,  during  Uie  summer  months, 
into  arid  deserts. 

Tints  Missouri  stands,  amid  the  States  surrounding  It,  distin- 

ished  for  its  variety  of  soil,  scenery,  conformation,  climate, 

d  resource.  While  it  does  not  present  the  magnificent  mo- 
notony of  agricultural  richness  uf  some  of  them,  Nature  has 
adii|>Ced  it  to  that  manifoldncss  of  interest  and  pui^suit'  tiiat 
eeetiis  essential  to  the  richest  and  most  energetic  type  of  civ- 
ilisation* 

Its  advantages  for  internal  commerce  arc  peculiar,  as  is  ob- 
vious when  wo  consider  that  its  wliole  eastern  border  of  four 
hundi^d  and  seventy  miles  is  skirted  l»y  one  of  the  longest  and 
largest  rivers  in  the  world,  and  that  another  of  the  same  char- 
acter bisects  the  State  in  the  centre  for  some  five  hundred  miles, 
throwing  off  large  laterals,  -^  navigable  for  steamboats  or  rafts 
of  lumber,  —  and  then  coasts  along  the  western  border  some 
two  hundred  miles.  The  State  has  a  navigable  river  line  of 
more  than  two  thousand  miles.  The  facility  with  which  arti- 
ficial lines  of  commerce  can  be  thrown  across  these  natural 
" '--r  Qf  rivers  may  be  imagined  from  the  general  level  or  easy 
3  of  the  prairie  sections  of  the  coujitry,  and  the  abuij- 
dance  of  road  material  —  stone,  iron,  and  lumber  —  found 
everywhere  in  the  State. 

Nor  will  the  natural  advantages  of  water  transportation  ever 
be  lost  by  the  introduction  of  railways.  Tliey  will  aid  railways 
and  be  aided  by  them.  But  in  the  season  of  navigationt  rivers 
like  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and  the  Osage  will  carry 
freight  ehciipcr  than  railways,  Missouri  ha«  therefore  a  natural 
advantage  over  other  Slates  of  the  West,  in  her  peculiar  rela- 
Uotis  to  tlie  great  rivers  of  the  valley,  —  an  advantage  which 
nothing  but  the  paralysis  of  slavery  could  so  long  have  ren- 
di^red  nearly  null. 

The  importance  of  Missouri  a»  a  political  power  is  derived 
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from  her  geographic  position  in  our  national  domain.  She  is 
central  in  longitude  to  our  national  territory  east  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains ;  and  in  latitude,  to  our  whole  domain,  being 
about  midway  between  the  extremes  of  the  North  and  the 
South.  The  advantages,  social  and  commercial,  of  centrdi^ 
in  a  vast  empire,  enfolding  her  on  all  sides  with  hundreds  of 
leagues  of  population,  institutions,  and  culture  kindred  to  her 
own,  must  attach  to  the  geographic  position  of  Missouri,  if  oor 
arch  of  empire  is  unbroken.  She  is  also  central  to  a  natural 
commercial  system  of  vast  extent.  On  the  great  river  of  the 
North  American  continent,  whose  valley  stretches  from  north 
to  south  through  the  whole  United  States,  —  on  this  great  cen- 
tral artery,  throwing  out  numerous  lateral  branches,  some  of 
them  navigable  thousands  of  miles,  and  with  their  web-work  of 
afBueuts  filling  the  valley  and  interlacing  the  Alleghany  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  with  rivers  which  flow  into  tlie  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific, — on  this  '^  ocean-stream  "  she  holds  the  ceotrdi 
section  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles.  Her  commercial  capital 
is  situate  near  the  bifurcation  of  its  two  great  arms;  tlie chief 
of  which,  through  an  immense  reach  of  territory,  is  a  river  all 
her  own. 

Of  the  river  system  of  the  Great  Valley,  St.  Louis  is  the  nat- 
ural centre.  Standing  at  the  head-waters  of  permanent  navi- 
gation, as  regards  obstruction  by  the  ice  of  winter  or  the 
drought  of  summer,  —  and  where  boats  are  compelled  to  break 
freight  because  of  the  change  of  craflt  required  in  passing  from 
tlio  Lower  to  the  Upper  Mississippi,  —  it  is  in  perpetual  com- 
mercial relation  with  all  the  valley  south  of  it,  and  is  the  nat- 
ural receiving  and  distributing  emporium  for  the  vast  and  rich 
Northwest.  This  position  ordains  it  as  tlie  great  mart  of  ex- 
change in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  despite  any  change  wliich 
man's  wit  or  industry  can  make.  The  river  system  will  shape 
the  railroad  system,  —  determine  its  centres,  courses,  and  coo- 
vergeuces.  Certainly  a  city  with  the  advantage  of  central  po- 
bition  on  this  system  is  mistress  of  the  situation,  if  true  to 
herself  in  rightly  using  her  natural  advantages.  When  we 
reflect  on  the  vastness  and  the  varied  production  and  re- 
source of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  consider  that  its  great 
river  runs  through  it,  not,  like  the  Nile,  a  bingle  trunk,  a 
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hrmiicbless  canal,  but  like  ed  artery  through  a  liTtng  bodfif 
throwing  out  bnuiches  whoso  multitudinous  ramifications  per- 
meate its  entire  area,  through  twenty  degrees  of  latitude, 
affording  uaTigahle  waters  of  greater  length  than  a  voyagi 
round  the  globe,  we  feel  that  a  central  position  commanding 
tills  system  promises  a  future  of  wonderful  prosperity. 

St,  Louis,  thus  brought  into  commercial  relation  with  all 
parts  of  this  vast  valley,  again  holds  a  central  position  in  an- 
other  great  commercial  system,  transverse  to  this,  stretching 
across  the  continent  from  east  to  west.  Of  the  routes  from  the 
'/'Mitic  to  the  Pacific,  determined  by  the  configuration,  sur- 
,  and  climate  of  the  continent,  Missouri  occupies  the  cen- 
tral section.  Between  the  great  emporiums  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Facific  coasts,  the  most  direct  and  feasible  path  runs  through 
lior  territory.  New  York,  St.  Louts,  and  San  Francisco  lie  in 
latitudes  not  very  different,  and  almost  in  a  right  line  with 
each  other,  Tlie  belt  of  central  routes  from  cities  near  iho 
Atlantic  border,  running  west  tlirough  the  great  tier  of  Middle 
States,  naturally  will  seek  through  Missouri  their  pathway 
to  the  Golden  Gate,  through  which  must  pass  our  chief 
future  traffic  with  the  East,  A  tier  of  States  and  Territorioil 
ttlreafly  extending,  west  of  Missouri,  wellnigh  to  the  foot  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  is  fast  con  duct- j 
iiig  the^e  lines  of  trade  and  travel  to  where  California  wi 
take  them  up  and  perfect  them  to  San  Francisco. 

Offering  a  supply  of  grass,  water,  timber,  arable  lands,  a  tem- 
perate climate,  and  practicable  mountain  passes  requisite  for 
Uie  passage  of  such  routes,  —  presenting,  moi'eover,  the  at 
iion  of  r^ettlements,  established  civil  organizations,  and  road 
already  o[»eued  and  thronged,  together  with  the  boundless  mil 
(9ral  riches  to  which  they  lead,  —  Missouri  affords  inducements, 

1  'h  would  be  enough  to  deflect  tliese  routes  from  a  directj 

se,  but  which  now  conspire  to  bind  them  to  it.     The  direct^ 

course  is  also  the  safest^  avoiding,  as  it  does,  the  danger  of 
'  '  rruption  by  foreign  war,  to  which  such  a  road  would  l>e 
\<ei  if  running  near  the  northern  or  southern  frontier. 

'n>e  im[^»ortance  of  this  centrality  of  ^Kmition  on  this  tranx- 
oonliueotal  route,  or  belt  of  routo  atly  enlianced  by 

lie  near  atj 
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Tnm^tsa.  wmaierx,  such  as  5::i  ocher  iza  baa  defected  Ae 
pttjh  of  di^  f»oiimMri».  and  vim  i:  dtas  of  sspresMr  in  tarn- 
w^mad  vesfcldt  and  empcr^. 

not  mxr^eral  v»al:h  of  CaLf  jsnia  and  the  ad|ftmit  ic^oos.  tike 
ezt^n.»v>n  of  th>  Cn::i>d  .Stite?.  vidt  their  Eree.  indnslriaL  eoer 
ir^ic  ciriltzatton.  acTT>«a  the  eo&nnenc  opening  and  gnardiiiga 
eoannennal  highwaj, — th^se  will  combizke  vich  saperior  adnih 
ta^es  of  cHmat*.  distance,  and  secaricr.  to  attract  acrooB  oar  own 
continent  and  eoantrr  the  traSc  betveen  the  East  and  Wet 

Ttiat  golden  stream  vhich  fostained  the  commeipal  splendor 
and  empire  of  Babrlon,  XineFeh.  Alexandria,  and  Carthage,  in 
ancient  hiirt^>rT  ;  of  the  Italian  cities  and  the  Hanseatic  League, 
in  the  medieval  period ;  and,  in  modem  history,  the  socceaife 
mKendencj  of  Portugal,  Holland,  and  Britwi, —  that  goldea 
stream,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  at  least,  seems  now  likdf 
to  \fe  carried  through  the  centre  of  our  national  domain.  Sin 
Francijico  must  be  the  Tjre  or  Alexandria  of  this  trade,— 
ifo  chief  entrepot  on  the  Pacific.  Thence  its  direct  lines 
must,  some  of  them,  pass  through  the  State  of  Missouri ;  and  ^ 
its  main  junction  with  the  vast  river  system  of  the  continent 
must  Ut  at  St.  Louis.  The  relations  of  Missouri  to  this  new 
road  of  c^immercc,  likclj  soon  to  be  opened,  much  enhance 
the  vahic  of  the  prize  recently  won  from  slavery  for  freedom. 

With  stich  natural  resources  and  a  future  of  such  promise, 
a  territory  so  vast,  so  richly  and  variously  endowed  by  n^ 
ture,  with  such  geographic  position  and  such  commercial 
relations,  Missouri  moves  into  the  ranks  of  Free  States.  It  is 
a  mighty  transfer ;  it  is  also  a  vast  creation  of  power.  Free- 
dom multiplies  the  gifts  of  nature.  It  multiplies  human. pow- 
ers. The  ordinance  of  admission,  in  1821,  put  manacles  on 
nature  and  man.  These  were  broken  by  the  ordinance  of 
the  11th  of  January,  1865.  The  emancipation  of  such  an  em 
pi  re  might  well  seem  ample  compensation  even  for  the  pros 
ont  war. 

No  one  who  has  not  lived  in  a  Slave  State  can  conceive  the 
Btifling,  though  often  subtle,  repression  which  this  institution 
puts  on  all  social  life  and  tliought, — how  it  strikes  with  paral- 
ysis all  interests,  oilon  those  seemingly  most  remote  from  its 
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9r  sphere.     It  lias  a  quick  itistiuct  against  light  and  lih- 
ly  anywhere.     It  masters  everything,  — legislation  and  juris- 
riKienco,  the   press,  the   pulpit,  the   school  public  opinion, 
sihiou,  trade,  and  State  pride*     All  these  it  coerces  into  its 
Brrico,     It  tends   in  its  very  instinct  of  self-pi-eservatiou  to 
rive  forth  from  the  land  free  labor,  free  speech,  free  presses, 
^d  free  schools.     It  is  of  the  genius  of  slavery  to  imprison  the 
lind  of  the  masses  within  false,  puerile,  and  bitter  prejudices,  * 
id  to  breed  in  them  a  stupid^  fanatical  idolati7  of  the  evil 
iiat  crushes  them  hopelessly  down.     It  works  in  them  a  false 
^nttment  of  loyalty  and   homage  for  itself.     Of  course   the 
fairest  natural  inheritance  given  to  men  thus  blindfolded,  de- 
pded,  and  mastered,  loses  its  value. 

We  of  Missouri  are  already  beginning  to  wonder  how  such 
intiments  could  exist  as  not  many  months  since  ruled  this- 
>ple  with  almost  unquestioned  sway.     Emancipation  breaks 
!ic  spell ;   it  releases   brains,  tongues,  hands ;  it  sets  agoing 
Ikctories,  mills,  stithies,  worksliops ;   it  quickens  thought^  in- 
jntion,  enterprise ;   it  fills  the  farm  and  the  shop  with  versor 
le,  educated,  inventive,  proprietary  labor ;  it  enforces  econo- 
pij,  incites  competition  and  emulation,  stimulates  education, 
ie^  internal  improvement;   it  builds  the  school-house,  the 
iege,  the  university ;   it   improves  the    water-course,  con- 
nets  railways,  opens  the  morass,  restores  soils,  diversifies 
riculturc  and  production.     The  light  is  brighter,  the  air  more 
ital ;   the  heavens  and  the  earth  have  a  richness,  beauty,  joy^ 
id  power  of  life  unknown  before.    We  breatlie  a  new  moral 
los^phere.     Wo  feel  the  glow  of  a  new  hope.    The  public 
is  delivered  from  the  direful  necessity  of  defending  a 
public  morals,  from  the  suicidal  worship,  not  only  of  a 
iood,  but  of  a  crime.     Public  conscience  is  freed  from  the 
ble  violence  put  upon  it.     Public  reason,  emancipated  from 
lie  championship  of  a  lie,  leaps  up  to  a  pomt  of  wider  and 
vihion.     The  oppressive  souse  of  a  vast  wrong,  indefen- 
in  the  court  of  conscience,  at  war  with  humanity  and  God, 
it  which  we  must  submit  to  indefinitely  in  the  future,  —  this 
tig  removed,  there  is  a  rdbound  of  the  entire  social  life. 
Such  a  new  life  already  begins  to  beat  through  Uie  heart  of 
Free  Missouri,  —  a  life  which  we  believe  will  become  a  power  lo 
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heal  the  terrible  wounds  that  have  been  inflicted  on  her  bj  te 
own  children  in  this  cruel  war,  and  with  which  it  seemed  Ae 
might  bleed  to  death.  She  feels  a  strange  and  mightj  foroe  it 
work  within  her,  tliat  shall  repair  her  fearful  desolations.  SIn 
feels  new  life  pulsating  through  all  her  vast  domain.  She  hem 
tlie  footsteps  of  free  multitudes  coming  from  near  and  far,  it- 
tracted  by  her  peerless  natural  gifts,  —  multitudes  which  shill 
more  than  restore  the  ruin.  They  shall  bring  to  her  skill,  ie- 
dustries,  enterprise,  intelligence,  and  a  social  and  physical  well- 
being,  unknown  before,  and  which  could  not  dwell  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  slave.  Above  all, — her  great  wrong  purged  away, 
—  she  may  now  dare  look  up  and  see  the  heavens  propitious 
over  her,  and  through  the  rifted  clouds  behold  the  Throne 
girt  with  the  bow  of  peace,  —  peace  with  eternal  law,  with 
'  onmipotent  right,  with  humanity,  civilization,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  God. 

By  some  it  may  be  apprehended  that  the  anticipated  brilliaut 
future  for  Free  Missouri  will  be  defeated  by  the  perpetual  feads 
which  the  present  evil  times  will  have  engendered, — that  these 
will  continue  to  fester  in  the  body  politic.  The  furies  of  dTil 
rage  that  have  torn  society  asunder,  tliat  have  burned  throagh 
families,  churches,  and  old  friendships,  and  desolated  the  most 
beautiful  regions  of  nature,  —  these  furies,  some  imagine,  will 
continue  to  waste  and  ravage  us  for  a  long  future.  Let  us 
look  at  the  grounds  of  this  apprehension.  To  us  it  seems  that 
our  present  conditions  indicate  that,  rebellion  and  slavery  being 
overthrown,  we  may  hope  for  civil  and  social  coalescence  and 
peace;  that  feuds,  social  and  civil,  will  disappear  with  their 
cause.  Slavery  and  the  State  Sovereignty  heresy  alone  could 
have  produced  them.  The  latter  derived  all  its  power  of  mis- 
chief from  the  former.  Without  the  presence  of  slavery,  tlie 
doctrine  of  State  Sovereignty,  in  which  this  rebellion  arose, 
would  have  been  a  nullity,  an  idle  theory  at  most.  It  was  a 
pretext,  a  blind  for  some  minds  tempted  into  rebellion,  but 
constrained  to  find  some  nobler  cause  than  that  of  enforcing 
human  bondage.  But  slavery  with  us  is  dead.  There  is  for  it 
no  resurrection.  The  fight  over  its  grave  is  hopeless,  objectless, 
and  caimot,  therefore,  last  forever.  The  wrong  and  mischief 
of  slavery  will  be  more  clearly  discerned  as  we  remove  farther 
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from  it  in  time,  and  its  champioiiBliip  will  bocomo  more  odious 
and  opprobrious*  Parti&anti  will  be  likely  to  draw  olT  from  it» 
both  because  of  public  obloquy  and  because  of  new  views  and 
convictions  in  tbe  realm  of  reason  and  conscience.  The  aen- 
^unent  against  slavery  will  become  constantly  more  intense, 
^^onounced,  aUolute^  and  universal.  And  this  for  several 
IrtMisoeis:  — 

I  1.  We  shall  see  and  feel  more  naturally,  as  we  escape  from 
I  tii€  denaturalizing  inBuence  of  its  presence.  Slavery  is  an 
;  L^  against  nature,  an  outi^age  on  natural  reason  and  con- 

t^iico^  —  eminently  so  against  reason  and  conscience  illumined 
Christianity.     Tbe  subserviency  of  public  opinion  to  it  can 
only  exist  because  of  force,  fear,  interest,  or  of  a  false  political 
id  fiocial  position.     But  let  all  influences  perturbing  natural 
ion  be  removed,  let  the  bribe  of  interest  be  withdrawn,  let 
society  be  restored  to  its  natural  status,  and  there  wiU  be  a  re- 
nd of  public  opinion,  vehement  in  proportion  to  the  pressure 
violence  to  whiclr  it  has  been  subjected.     It  will  haste  to 
renge  for  the  force  put  upon  it  in  the  past,     Proliably 
re  will  there  be  an  antislavery  sentiment  ho  pix»nounced 
and  &}  intense  as  in  communities  which  have  lieen  most  tyran- 
nised over  by  the  actual  presence  of  slavery.     This  reaction  of 
the  [lublic  mind  is  already  manifestly  in  progress  in  the  State 
of  Missouri  and  in  all  the  Border  States. 

2.  To  all  the  natural  odiousness  of  slavery  will  also  hare 
n  added  the  guilt  of  this  most  foul  rebellion,  with  all  it8 
el  ties  and  crimes*     A  fierce  indignation  will  burn  against 

it,  as  having  attempted  the  assas!^inatiou  of  our  nation,  and 
n  tlia  selfish  and  wicked  author  of  unnumbered  woes  and 
60 ;  and  we  especially  of  Missouri  shall  hat^e  it,  as  having 
been  the  oppressor,  tormentor,  and  destroyer  of  our  people. 

3,  The   antislavery   sentiment    will    also    lend   to   bocoroa 
morfs  overwhelming  and  universal  henceforth,  because  of  ttis 

;:*0of  victory  and  p^>wer,     The«e  are  wonderful  {.K^THuad- 

V.  ^    -equivalent  with  many  to  the  judgments  of  Uo<l«  —  and 

Ibia  not  only  because  gifts  and  eniolument.j»  are  iji  their  hand^i^, 

t   because    they  overawe  tlie    imagination*     Moreover,  thi« 

ge  will   have   been  achieved  by  two  iiutrunient^  which 

meil  are  wont  to  regard  with  almost  superstitious  reveieueci^- 
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the  sword  and  the  ballot-box.  All  the  forces  that  wait  on  ▼i^ 
tory  will  now  press  to  the  side  of  freedom;  the  power  of  gof- 
ernment,  law,  majorities  ;  the  influence  of  place,  fashion,  civil 
and  social  honors ;  and,  at  no  distant  time,  of  vested  interests, 
established  habitudes,  and,  finally,  that  mightiest  of  social  el- 
ements, —  manners.  The  press  and  all  organs  of  public  opin- 
ion will  pass  over  to  its  championship.  All  parties  will  hasten 
to  conciliate  the'  dominant  sentiment,  and  vie  in  at  least  pro- 
fessed devotion  to  it. 

4.  Freedom  will,  meantime,  be  vindicating  itself  by  its  fruits, 
and  a  new  and  more  intelligent  immigration,  invited  in  by  the 
downfall  of  slavery,  will  be  throwing  the  constantly  increasing 
weight  of  its  numbers  and  influence  into  the  scale  of  liberty, 
socially  and  politically. 

5.  The  war  and  the  peace  following  it  will,  by  death,  exile, 
or  disfranchisement,  have  removed  or  disabled  many  of  the 
most  violent  partisans  of  slavery. 

All  these  causes  indicate  for  the  antislavery  sentiment  in 
Missouri,  at  no  distant  day,  a  majority,  amounting  almost  to  i 
social  and  political  unity ;  for  the  minority  will  be  as  small  and 
as  impotent  and  as  odious  as  the  Tories  after  the  Revolution. 

To  all  these  causes,  tending  to  depress  or  extinguish  any 
partisanship  of  slavery  in  the  State,  is  to  be  added  the  mode  of 
its  death.  In  some  of  the  older  States  it  has  passed  by  a  sort 
of  euthanasia ;  the  institution  fading  out  with  its  last  memo- 
rials in  the  forms  of  old,  faithful  household  servants,  transmit- 
ted from  one  generation  to  another,  associated  with  cherished 
family  traditions  and  pleasant  memories  of  the  olden  time.  Its 
name  was  redolent  of  patriarchal  associations,  of  social  condi- 
tions passed  away,  —  and  the  pleasanter  because  passed,  —  of 
family  mansions  and  manors,  of  nursery  endearments,  wed- 
dings, domestic  reunions,  simplicity  of  manners,  and  genuine 
hospitalities,  —  all  touched  by  time  with  the  coloring  of  fancy. 
It  seemed  to  partake  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  scenes  with 
which  it  had  been  associated,  and  men  came  falsely  to  regard 
it  as  an  essential  element  of  that  attraction.  Its  maligu, 
selfish,  sordid,  cruel  aspects  were  hidden  by  time  or  softened 
by  distance.  But  here  it  dies  of  a  sharp,  fierce,  desperate  con- 
flict, in  the  act  of  treason  and  murder.    The  latest  memo- 
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will  coriDect  it  forovcr  with  terrible  suffering  and  crime, 
Kih  assassi nation,  arson,  battle,  and  massacre.  It  goes  to  the 
grave  drunk  witli  human  blooJ,  Missouri  has  been  trampled, 
violated,  desolated  by  it,  till  she  has  cried  out  to  Heaven  in 
lier  agony  for  deliverance.  Slavery  will  be  to  Missouri  a  name 
of  horror  through  all  cuming  time. 

Special  causes  have  conspired  to  give  peculiar  intensity  and 
acrimony  to  the  proslavcry  sentiment  in  Missouri.  But  moat 
of  these  causes  are  now,  like  captured  ordnance,  turned  upon 
the  foe.  We  refer  to  causes  above  and  beyond  the  influence 
and  advantage  which  the  possession  of  the  government  and  of 
majorities  always  confers* 

1.  Missouri  was  born  in  a  desperate  conflict  between  the 
tisuns  and  antagonists  of  slavery,  and  naturally  incorporated 
her  growth  tlie  passions  that  waited  on  her  birth.  The 
Liialavery  party,  triumphing  in  that  struggle,  carried  into  pow- 
*  all  the  fierceness  of  prejudice  and  consciousness  of  peculiar 
crests  which  such  a  struggle  is  adapted  to  generate.  The 
»plc  of  Missouri  grasped  the  evil  prize  they  had  won  with  all 
eagerness,  and  guarded  it  with  all  the  fierceness,  of  jeal- 
ousy, natural  to  that  illusion  of  value  wont  to  invest  objects  for 
loee  possession  we  have  to  contend,  and  in  whose  enjoyment 
have  a  sense  of  hazard.  The  slave  power  has  therefore  stu- 
diously fostered  in  the  |>eoplc  the  resentments,  hates,  prejudi- 
ces, and  suspicions  generated  in  the  original  struggle,  together 
ith  the  feeling  of  liolding,  in  opposition  to  conspiracy  and  at- 
ck,  the  prize  obtained  in  that  struggle.  It  ordained  that 
fidelity  to  itself  should  be  the  tiiiit  essential  requisite  to  all  pop- 
favor.  Dit^loyalty  to  itself  it  pursued,  as  the  most  heinous 
offences,  with  popular  outcry  and  opprobrium.  Even  her 
%i  autocrat,  Benton,  who  ruled  Missouri  so  long  atjd  so  ab- 
lutely,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  interests  of  slavery,  she 
flast  cast  away,  because  he  psiused  on  tlie  question  of  its  ua- 
»ited  extension  by  the  robbery  of  a  ncighlioritjg  umpire,  and 
viuUtion  of  the  compromise  through  which  she  Jiad  bocn 
Quitted  iuto  the  Union.  Constantly,  for  more  than  thirty 
K,  ban  a  party  of  the  Calhoun  school  in  regard  to  iioth 
|very  and  secession  been  aiming  to  alarm,  irritate,  and  arm 
public  mind  in  Mistsouri  ui  behalf  of  this  one  intcrestt 
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2.  This  proslavcry  jealousy  and  irritation  have  been  stimih 
lated,  moreover,  by  tbe  geographic  position  of  Missouri,  whidi 
placed  her  not  only  on  the  verge  of  the  territory  of  freedom, 
but  thrust  her  as  an  invasive  and  defiant  power  far  into  the 
interior  of  its  domain.  This  has  intensified  her  sousitiTenea 
and  suspicion,  as  it  has  bred  a  sense  of  insecurity  from  a  ood- 
sciousuess  of  encroachment  on  territory  forbidden  to  slavery  bf 
Nature  herself,  and  of  being  exposed  in  consequence,  througk 
so  vast  a  frontier,  to  the  constant  invasion  of  an  antagonist 
sentiment  and  civilization.  Perpetual  agitation  has  tlius  beeu 
kept  up,  not  only  along,  but  within,  her  extended  border,  by 
the  collision  or  comparison  of  ideas,  institutions,  and  mannen 
through  intercourse  and  transit.  Missouri  was  thus  guarded 
by  slavery  with  especial  vigilance,  as  an  advanced  and  exposed 
outpost,  and  also  as  o£fering  to  the  slaveholder  tbe  highest 
latitude  on  this  continent  to  which  he  could  migrate  with  bis 
peculiar,  cherished  institution. 

These  facts  gave  to  the  proslavery  sentiment  in  Missouri  an 
acrimony  and  fanaticism  even  beyond  that  of  other  Border 
States.  Most  of  these  influences  have  now  been  reversed.  Tbe 
fierce  conflict  with  which  slavery  obtained  possession  of  the 
State  at  its  birth,  and  from  which  it  bore  the  passions  of  strug- 
gle and  victory  into  power,  has  now  been  oflset  by  a  still  fiercer 
conflict,  from  which  her  antagonist,  triumphant,  has  carried  the 
passions  and  purpose  of  a  harder  struggle  and  a  more  decided 
victory,  a  will  and  policy  even  more  earnest,  absolute,  and  re- 
solved, to  the  administration  of  affairs.  That  projection  north- 
ward, beyond  the  line  of  slave  territory,  which  kept  her  spirit 
vigilant,  jealous,  and  armed,  as  amid  a  hostile  territory,  now 
makes  more  easy  her  blending  into  one  with  the  free  civiliza- 
tions and  institutions  around  her.  Her  long  frontier,  through 
which  her  public  sentiment  was  irritated  and  inflamed  to  fauat- 
icism,  is  now  an  inlet  of  free  principles  and  free  immigration. 

Her  State  pride,  moreover,  which  led  her  to  resent  the  at- 
tempted prohibition  of  slavery  in  her  original  Constitution,  ^ 
an  infringement  on  her  State  rights,  and  which  made  her  tiio 
champion  of  slavery  after  it  was  obtained,  as  of  her  own  insti- 
tution,—  this  State  pride  will  now  pass  over  to  the  side  of  lib- 
erty, which,  with  equal  zeal,  it  will  defend  as  its  own  ordinance. 
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Xoreofer,  iho^  diversities  of  tnanncr^,  that  mas^t  potent 
rce  of  ftiiimositios  and  schisms,  ci?il  aud  sociaj,  which  have 
grown  up  m  the  Free  aud  Slave  States  from  diversities  of  do- 
institutions,  will  tend  in  time  —  their  cause  being  r©- 
^iL.;  V  j  —  to  soften  dourn  and  ahsimilate  to  a  social  unity.     From 
these  causes  we  confidently  believe  there  will  be,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  a  strong,  united,  enlight- 
ened, and  loyal  society,  in  full  sympathy  with  the  great  social 
revolution  which  has  been  accomplished. 

Tho6e  that  reason,  from  the  history  of  other  nations  after 
civil  wars^  to  the  perpetuity  of  personal,  or  family,  or  sectional 
discords  in  Missouri,  widely  mistake  the  relative  situation  of 
^^fe  countries  compared.     There  is  no  real  analogy  between  the 
^Rs^uri  of  this  hour,  and  England,  Scotland,  France,  or  Italy 
utter  the  great  civil  wars  of  those  countries.     We  have  not  the 
iocial  conditions  or  establishments  in  which  perpetual  feuds 
can  inliere  ;  we  ha%"e  no  ancient  families,  or  clans,  or  orders, 
with  their  distinctive  badges  and  special  interests,  —  no  en- 
tailed estates  or  traditionary  watchwords*     Witli  us  all  is  new, 
^  everything  of  yesterday.     Society  is  fluent.     We  are  a  new 
people  in  a  new  territory,  with  social  aspects  and  conditions  con- 
biautly  changing.    Few  permanent  or  determinate  relations  yet 
^Upear.     Indeed,  the  people  between  wliom  sueh  relations  are 
^marise  arc  not  yet  here.    Immigration  and  shifting  populations 
%lti  bo  constautly  changing  the  forms  or  relations  which  society 
majTt  for  tlie  hour,  assume.     Our  vast  territory  is  but  scantily 
aetUed.     Much  of  it  is  yet  a  wilderness.     The  civil  war  has 
woUnigh  depopulated  entire  counties,  and    has   driven  much 
of  our  f*oj)ulation  elsewhere-     Of  our  43,123,200  acres,  only 
9^32,670  were  embraced  in  farms  in  I860;  and  of  these  much 
since  been  abandoned  because  of  the  war.     Manifestly  the 
Liiud(;!«  that  will  throng  in  now  that  the  barrier  of  slavery 
b  removed,  as  soon  as  peace  is  restored,  will  have  more  to  do 
in  dcttTmiuing  what  the  Missouri  of  tlie  future  shall  be,  than 
we  who  are  now  hero.     Meantime  the  intermingling,  already 
in  pix>ces!i,  of  elements  from  different  States,  sections,  and  coun- 
tries, of  difTereut  opinions,  manners,  sects,  and  cultures,  races 
and  civilizatiotijt,  will  leave  few  of  the  social  features  and  land- 
marks of  the  primitive  Missouri.     Wc  are  now  divorced  from 
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the  past.  We  foel  the  forces  creative  of  a  new  structure  al- 
ready at  work.  What  they  will  elaborate,  we  cannot  so  well 
prophesy,  as  that,  build  what  they  may,  they  will  bury  much 
of  the  past  Missouri,  much  of  its  thought,  passion,  parties,  poli- 
cies, and  feuds,  its  fortunes  and  its  fames,  amid  the  fossils  of  a 
perished  era. 

This  argument  for  the  future  social,  political,  and  moral 
transfiguration — we  may  call  it — of  Missouri,  is  no  mere 
speculation.  It  is  already  in  part  realized  in  experience.  The 
great  change  is  here.  We  see  it  palpably  and  rapidly  in  pro- 
gress.   We  behold  Missouri  Free. 

And  is  this  the  Missouri  that  for  so  many  years  has  gloried  in 
its  servile  adhesion  to  slavery  ?  that  essayed  to  bind  church  and 
school  and  press  and  speech  in  chains?  that  sold  men  and  women 
and  children,  even  the  members  of  Christian  cliurches,  publicly 
in  its  marts  ?  that  even  attempted  to  legislate  freed  men  into 
slavery  ?  Is  this  the  Missouri  that  in  the  behoof  of  slavery  caat 
printing-presses  into  the  river?  that  mobbed  editors  and  clergy- 
men, if  any  dared  an  approach  to  free  speech  ?  Is  this  the  Ifis- 
souri  that  sent  her  ruffian  hordes  to  Kansas  to  crush  outliber^, 
and  inaugurate  human  bondage  in  that  infant  commonwealth! 
And  is  St.  Louis  the  city  where  for  so  many  years  slavery  has 
dominated  public  sentiment  and  fashion  ?  Is  this  the  same  city 
where  missives  were  sent  from  midnight  juntos,  some  three 
years  since,  warning  Northern  and  antislavery  men  to  leave, 
on  pain  of  death  ?  Is  this  the  city  whose  government,  in  the 
spring  of  1861,  sent  down  its  peremptory  mandate  to  the 
United  States  troops  near  the  Arsenal,  requiring  them  to  re- 
move their  quarters  to  within  that  enclosure,  and  forbidding 
their  encampment  outside  of  it  ?  Is  that  the  same  Arsenal 
where  in  those  opprobrious  days  we  saw  a  little  squad  of 
American  soldiers  virtually  in  a  state  of  siege,  fortifying  and 
guarding  all  approaches  as  carefully  as  in  a  hostile  country, 
against  daily  and  nightly  attacks  ?  Are  these  the  streets 
whore,  for  weeks,  the  flag  of  treason  was  kept  flying  openly 
over  the  heads  of  passers-by,  and  no  one  dared  remove  it? 
whore  our  national  colors  were  spit  upon,  and  our  children 
were  afraid  to  wear  them  along  the  sidewalks,  and  where 
frantic  and  drunken  youth  made  days  and  nights  hideous  with 
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yells  for  "Jeff  Davis"  ?  where  the  Home  Guard  had  to  steal 
like  crimiuals  to  their  quarters,  as  to  some  place  of  shame, 
and  where  to  wear  the  Federal  uniform  was  to  incur  the  dan- 
ger of  assassination  ?  where  women  hooted  and  spat  at  United 
States  soldiers  as  they  passed,  —  where  they  even  rushed  out, 
yelling  like  Maenads  frantic  with  irrepressible  joy,  as  the  sor- 
rowful tidings  came  wailing  on  the  southern  wind  from  the 
bloody  field  of  Wilson's  Creek,  that  Lyon,  the  brave,  the  gener* 
ous,  the  gifted,  most  single-souled  and  devoted  of  patriots,  one 
of  the  earliest  and  noblest  of  the  heroes  and  victims  of  this  war, 
had  crimsoned  with  his  life-blood  the  soil  of  the  State  his  dar- 
ing had  saved  ?  And  is  that  little,  quiet  grove  yonder,  now  so 
mient,  Gamp  Jackson,  once  so  uproarious  and  flaunting  with 
treason,  where  the  Confederate  chivalry  stalked  so  proudly 
along  "  Beauregard "  and  *^  Davis"  avenues,  vaporing  of  the 
Union  as  a  "farce  played  out"?  Yes,  this  is  the  same  Mis- 
souri, the  same  St.  Louis;  yet  how  changed  — separated  as  if 
by  the  gulf  of  ages  —  this  from  that ! 

But  is  this  change  genuine  or  forced,  —  real  or  semblant  ? 
Most  genuine,  most  real.  Proslaveryism  is  descending  from 
power  to  infamy  as  fast  as  the  most  rapid  conditions  of  health- 
ful change  in  the  public  mind  render  possible.  These  men  in 
convention  in  the  Mercantile  Library  Hall  truly  represent  the 
State.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  coerced  elections,  and  the  military 
overawing  the  polls.  The  election  that  sent  them  there  was 
free  to  all  but  traitors,  and  the  voters  were  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  those  who  will  hereafter  have  the  right  of  suffrage,  and 
will  constitute  the  true  State  of  Missouri.  Nor  was  it  a  small 
vote  in  proportion  to  our  whole  population,  or  to  the  number  of 
suffrages  cast  at  former  elections.  It  was,  considering  the  de- 
pletion which  the  State,  has  undergone  by  the  war,  as  large  a 
vote  relatively  as  that  of  1860.  It  fell  below  that  election 
only  some  sixty  thousand  votes ;  two  thirds  of  which  number 
have  gone  forth  to  join  the  Rebel  army,  while  hosts  of  refugees 
have  fled  the  country. 

Tlie  change  is  real.  These  dreadful  years  have  waked  and 
illumined  the  popular  reason  and  conscience  like  a  day  of 
judgment.  In  that  convention  are  men  whose  conversion  is 
as  astounding  —  almost  as  sudden  —  as  that  of  the  Apostle 
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Paul,  and  as  genuine.  So  it  is  with  tens  of  thoasands  all  onr 
the  State.  But  it  is  not  simply  change  of  mind  we  witneaB. 
There  is  a  change  of  persons.  There  is  another  people.  The 
dramatis  personce  have  shifted  during  the  course  of  the  te^ 
rible  tragedy.  Faces  strange  to  the  older  inhabitants  now 
throng  the  streets  of  St.  Louis.  We  that  have  lived  here  long 
feel  as  in  a  strange  city.  New  faces  have  come :  old  ones  an 
gone.  The  most  active  and  fierce  of  the  partisans  of  staverj 
and  the  Rebellion  have  disappeared.  Indeed,  old  St  Louis  ii 
a  thing  of  history,  as  much  as  the  age  of  the  Indians.  The 
old  r6g:ime^  social,  political,  financial,  has  passed  away.  Men's 
thought,  speech,  manners,  aims,  passions,  and  interests  an 
changed.  Of  the  former  leaders,  oracles,  and  lords  of  the  Stale 
and  society,  some  have  changed  their  sentiments,  and  othen 
are  attempting  to  cover  up  their  past  history ;  but  large  noiiir 
bers  are  gone  to  the  grave,  or  to  an  obscurity  as  deep  and  m 
lasting  as  tlie  shadows  of  the  tomb.  That  ruffian  *^  Chivalry,*' 
that,  in  the  name  of  slavery  and  treason,  ruffled  it  so  fieroelf 
along  our  chief  sidewalks ;  the  minute-men  that  defiantly 
flaunted  the  Confederate  flag  for  months  across  one  of  our  prin- 
cipal streets  in  the  face  of  our  State  Convention,  then  in  ses- 
sion ;  the  men  that  spoke  in  that  Convention  so  loftily  and  men- 
acingly of  Southern  rights,  and  raged  so  fiercely  agamst  coe^ 
cion ;  the  gay  bands  of  fast  young  men  that  marched  out  so 
proudly  to  Camp  Jackson,  —  many  of  them  gallant,  generous, 
and  brave,  but  sadly  deluded,  — that  soon  were  to  take  tlie  city 
and  State  over  to  the  Confederacy,  —  where  are  they  now? 
They  have  been  swept  away  like  chafif  before  the  whirlwind  of 
this  war.  Most  of  them  are  in  bloody  graves  ;  many  have  pe^ 
ished  miserably  in  camp,  many  in  hospitals  ;  some  are  in 
prisons,  some  are  slinking  away  in  corners  and  disguises  within 
our  lines.  Some,  weary,  worn,  and  despondent,  still  follow  the 
waning  fortunes  of  the  Southern  armies.  Some  have  borne 
their  wrath  and  fear  to  foreign  lands,  and  are  hanging  around 
the  purlieus  of  foreign  courts,  —  pensioners  on  the  patronage 
or  charity  of  strangers.  Some  are  pirates  on  the  seas.  But 
from  the  walks  which  they  were  wont  to  occupy  they  are  gone 
forever.     Here  their  places  will  know  them  no  more. 

With  her  matchless  natural  resources  relieved  from  the  long 
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fpimlfsis  of  slavery,  and  with  the  life  of  fi*eedom  developing . 
and  stimulating  Uiem,  and  calling  ia  free  aud  skilled  labor 
froio  all  quarters,  we  believe  the  wounds,  political,  social,  and 
fiscal,  which  Missouri  has  suffered,  will  be  speedily  healed,  —  far  i 
more  speedily  than  miglit  be  inferred  from  supposed  analogies 
lit  the  history  of  any  other  country.  With  her  magnificent 
domain  improved,  her  mines  and  forests  opened,  her  lands  cul- 
tivated, her  railroads  completed,  her  debt  would  soon  bo  paid 
with  no  appreciable  effort.* 

Tlie  demoralization  of  this  war,  that  destruction  of  the  habits 
and  sentiments,  the  motives  and  order  of  peaceful  life,  which 
war  usually  makes  ^  the  impaired  reverence  for  kgal  right, 
civil  authority,  and  for  the  sacredness  of  property  and  human 
life,  which  it  generates;  the  impatience  of  peaceful  economy 
regular  industry;  the  thirst  for  mtense  excitement  and 
gambluig  ventures ;  the  vices  and  violences  wont  to  wait  on  all 
wars  and  especially  on  civil  ones,  —  these  perhaps  constitute  the 
grealest  present  danger  of  Missouri.  But  with  the  danger 
ootnes  in  our  case  the  protection  from  it  All  wars  demoralize. 
They  arc  for  the  time  the  inauguration  of  the  reign  of  violence. 
But  some  wars  bring  their  own  correctives.  Their  causes  and 
aims,  ruling  idea  and  spirit,  have  much  to  do  with  their  moral 
restdts.  If  they  are  those  of  justice  and  mercy,  the  vindication 
of  same  great  right,  the  removal  of  some  great  wrong,  the  de* 
ItTerance  of  our  fellow-men  from  some  vast  injury  and  misery, 
or  if  tbey  are  those  of  a  struggle  for  national  life,  liberty,  law, 

^  Aecofdifif  to  the  1le(>ort  presented  to  the  State  Conrention  by  O«org«  K.  Budd 
(chnrmAQ  of  \\w  Committee  on  Finance),  Febnuury  4,  1865,  MiMouri  now  owet^- 
prinrrnal  and  ti]tere«l^ — §32,000,000,  of  which  $38,000,000  is  loaned  Co  th«  jwiU  ' 
ty>  Sutc,  and  i»  scored  on  them  and  their  lftnd«,  which  axnonnt  I 

1,v.  :  T».'4.    $  30,000  tKM)  hare  heen  expended  on  the  road§,     A  Iflr^  portion  ' 

oflhr  deht  mijtht  \^  pittd  Immedtatelr  by  »eUing  the  railroad?.  Bot  it  is  arj^ed  In 
te  ]£ii|iort«  itiat  the  debt  ooiiid  be  met  within  a  few  jeam,  on  the  rrturn  of  peace,  bj 
aonnv  «IBcieni  Rnd  anivi'nMfcl  ftystem  of  taxation,  —  adding  onu  half  of  one  per  oetti  i 
19  our  prwient  rate.  The  vahio  of  taxable  proportv  will  he  much  enhanced  hj 
cTOtflcipation,  «nd  by  tho  increased  amount  of  land^  rnUtvated  and  broui^ht  nnder 
mmffmmmi  throni^h  nattiml  @^wth  and  immigration.  Of  the  43^000.000  acret  of 
IaimI  in  |b«  Btatr,  only  16,707,313  were  asscfscdt  and  Ihoee  ifrognlarly,  and  only 
6^€f67l  wire  improved  in  I860.  Beside  over  15.000,000  acre*  of  tnincml  land* 
with  their  exhaustteti  treamrM.  chk'lly  nnocrupieil,  more  than  20,0<H>,o(K>  arret 
«f  arahto  lamln,  Hom«  t\t  ttn^m  thit  rit^bcft  In  the  worbi,  wmo  open  to  ^  agrkuK  ] 
tBfial,  aad  that  too  before  the  dcioLariotii  of  war* 
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and  civil  order,  the  aim  and  spirit  counteract  the  inbereat 
vicious  tendency  of  war ;  especially  if  the  contest  be  so  waged 
that  those  motives  are  constantly  brought  to  the  conacioasDai 
of  the  people  and  the  army.  If  they  are  wrought  into  the  u- 
tional  heart  by  sacrifice  and  suffering,  they  ennoble  men,  the; 
make  martyrs  and  heroes.  Oreat  agonies  and  sujOrering  tu  % 
great  cause  make  men  and  nations  great. 

Such,  we  arc  confident,  has  been  the-  ruling  idea  and  siHrit, 
such,  in  general,  the  method  and  manner,  and  such  we  iw- 
lieve  will  be  the  ultimate  effect,  of  tlie  war  in  Missouri.  The 
people  will  iove  righteousness,  liberty,  and  loyalty,  and  will 
hate  oppression,  treason,  and  slavery,  the  more,  for  all  the  woei 
they  have  suffered  and  the  heroic  labors  they  have  perfonned. 
They  will  come  out  of  these  terrible  years  with  a  stronger  aenie 
of  the  omnipotence  and  the  true  wisdom  of  the  Bight,  and  t 
deeper  and  more  reverent  feeling  of  the  presence  of  a  righteous 
Ood  in  human  affairs.  These  sentiments  will  have  been  burnt 
into  the  soul  of  the  people  for  all  generations.  We  believe  that 
even  war,  with  emancipation,  will  prove  less  demoralizing  to 
them  than  peace  with  slavery,  and  that  the  principles  of  a  jost 
civil  order  will  be  dearer  and  more  sacred  for  all  their  Uood, 
and  tears,  and  pain,  and  toil.  These,  we  believe,  will  be  tiie 
ultimate  moral  results  of  this  war  on  the  people  of  Missouri, 
while  the  demoralizing  effects  we  anticipate  will  be  but  tem- 
porary and  superficial.  We  shall,  we  are  sure,  in  the  end  be 
stronger  in  our  love  of  both  liberty  and  order,  of  justice  and  of 
mercy,  for  this  war  in  vindication  of  both. 

With  the  armor  of  war,  we  trust  we  shall  lay  aside  its  habits 
and  feelings,  and  return  with  reverence  and  devotion,  stronger 
than  ever  before,  to  the  reign  of  civil  government  and  Uie 
order  of  peace.  To  tliis  end  there  needs  the  prompt  inaugura- 
tion of  a  system  of  effort  for  the  diffusion  of  popular  enlight- 
enment and  Christian  faith  ;  the  enlargement  and  invigoratiou 
of  our  common-school  system,  so  that  it  shall  reach  all  sec- 
tions, classes,  and  colors  ;  the  full  endowment  and  effective 
operation  of  our  colleges  and  imiversities,  and  tlie  extension  of 
evangelizing  influences  through  all  the  land.  Some  humane 
and  wise  provision  is  demanded  for  the  instruction,  protec- 
tion, and  elevation  of  the  emancipated  race,  and  for  securing 
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Qmoiig  them  habits  of  self-respect,  self-government,  self-oditcar 
lioii,  and  self-emplovment,  and  especiall^r  for  arming  tliem 
wilh  tlie  moral  guard  and  power  of  Christian  intelligence, 
bilh,  and  principle.  Our  reliance  for  the  future  must  be  oa 
religiaus  and  intellectual  forces,  more  than  on  those  of  arms. 
The  school-house  and  church  will  guard  the  land  better  than 
fortresses  and  garrisons.  For  the  purposes  required,  all  our 
people  must  unitCj  —  the  patriot,  the  philanthropist,  the  states- 
man, and  the  Christian*  We  must  accept  as  men  and  Christians 
the  inexorable  logic  of  our  own  past  wrongs,  and  be  ready  to 
meet  and  mitigate,  as  far  as  possible,  tlie  consequences  they 
havtj  entailed,  and  to  respond  manfully  to  the  demands  which 

r-interest  and  patriotism,  as  well  as  justice  and  humanity, 

ke  upon  us  in  behalf  of  an  oppressed  race.  We  must  make 
amends  in  the  spirit  of  a  large-hearted  humanity  and  of  a  liberal 
otvilization.  We  need  wise  and  prompt  legislation,  and  a  gen- 
eroui^and  energetic  private  beneficence.  The  Christian  Church 
has  an  important  work  to  accomplish  in  the  new  social  birth. 
Never  was  there  a  field  where  there  was  a  more  urgent  de- 
mand for  the  most  vigorous  application  of  all  the  agencies  of  a 
true  Btatesmanship,  an  intelligent  philantliropy,  and  a  li^^ing 
Christianity,  than  is  now  opening  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 
Old  prejudices  are  beaten  down  ;  old  fossil  organizations  that 
0lood  in  the  way  are  disintegrated.  Novelties  of  men,  meth* 
od»,  mid  measures  are  no  longer  regarded  with  jealousy  or  re- 
seoled  as  intrnsions.  Let  the  demands  of  the  hour  be  fitly 
met,  and  MihiiuuH  enters  on  a  career  of  unsurpassed  pros- 
perity. 

Sad  is  the  story  of  her  sale  to  slavery.  All  her  beauty,  and 
strength,  and  riches,  and  magnificent  future,  bound  and  bar- 
tered to  that  dark  power;  its  chains  put  on  her  virgin  bands, 
and  its  accursed  seal  on  lip,  heart,  and  brain*  Melancholy, 
moititory,  iippn)briou8,  and  at  last  terribly  tragic,  has  been  the 
drama  of  "Missouri  Bound,"  Thank  God!  it  is  past, — the 
wretched  cycle  of  her  bimiing.  The  agony  is  over;  the  chain, 
rotting  with  her  blood  and  tears,  is  broketi  foi-ever.  This  day, 
Utttoitri — bruised,  sjKjiled,  trampled.  Weeding,  wasted  with 
mtm!>  'V  ]  lattle  —  yet  is  Prkk!     Her  foot  on  her 

brok^N  uds  erect  before  earth  and  hoavun,  claim* 

tQL.  c  —  NO.  2UT-  38 
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ing  the  sympathy  of  both,  —  her  eye  fixed  hopefidly  oa  t 
beautiful  future,  that  seems  as  ^'  descending  from  God  out  of 
heaven  "  to  restore  her  land  from  desolation,  and  make  it  tti 
permanent  abode  of  freedom,  justice,  happiness,  and  peace. 


Art.  VI.  —  The  Works  of  William  Wobdswobth.    Boston: 
Little,  Brown,  and  Company.    7  vols.     16mo. 

William  Wordswobth  was  born  in  April,  1770,  at  CodM^ 
mouth  in  Cumberland ;  his  father,  of  a  family  which  came 
originally  from  Yorkshire,  was  a  solicitor  in  the  town. 

Left  an  orphan  early  in  life,  his  recollections  attach  them- 
selves less  to  his  home  than  to  the  neighborhood  in  which  ha 
was  placed  at  school.  Hawkshead,  an  antique  village,  the  centra 
of  one  of  the  large  straggling  parishes  of  the  North  country,  poi- 
sessing  an  ancient  and  once  famous  graitamar  foundation,  stands 
a  little  way  from  the  west  side  of  Windermere,  beside  a  small 
lake  of  its  own.  Here,  lodged  in  a  country  cottage,  he  qient 
most  of  his  time  from  1778  to  October,  1787,  —  nine  years. 

His  rcminisceuces  of  this  period  and  tliis  locality  form  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  his  biographical  poem,  "  The  Prelude"; 
and  a  considerable  number  of  his  most  pleasing  minor  poems 
refer  to  the  same  yeais  and  place.  It  was  then  and  there,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  the  substantive  Wordsworth  was  formed ;  it 
was  then  and  there  that  tbe  tall  rock  and  sounding  cataract 
became  his  passion  and  his  appetite,  and  his  genius  and  whole 
being  united  and  identified  itself  with  external  nature. 

From  this  provincial,  primitive  seclusion  he  passed,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1787,  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  where  his  three 
years  of  academical  residence,  not  much  improved  by  attentiou 
to  the  studies  of  the  place,  were  happily  broken  for  him  by  visits 
to  his  own  country,  to  Hawkshead,  amongst  his  mother's  rela- 
tions, and  more  remarkably  by  a  bold  pedestrian  tour  (almost 
wholly  and  literally  pedestrian)  through  France,  Switzerland, 
and  the  district  of  the  Italian  lakes,  —  regions  which  the  revolu- 
tionary wars  almost  immediately  afterwards  closed  to  all  Eng- 
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lisb,  and  which  were  before  comparatively  unknown.  The  ac- 
ooant  of  the  journey  is  again  one  of  the  finer  points  of  the 
Prelude,  and  in  particular  the  description  of  the  passage  of 
Ihe  Simplon,  and  of  night  on  the  shores  of  Lago  Maggiore. 

Taking  his  degree  at  Cambridge  in  January,  1791,  he  agaia 
went  over  to  Prance,  led,  it  would  seem,  by  enthusiasm  for  the 
political  changes  then  at  work  tliere.  He  remained  ttiero,  at 
leans  and  at  Paris,  about  fifteen  months,  during  which  he  was 
witness  of  the  culmination  of  the  Revolutionary  tumult,  and 
beheld  the  commencement  of  its  period  of  bloodshed  and  ter- 
ror It  gives  a  feeling  of  strange  contrast  to  the  after  tran- 
«jiul]ity  of  his  life,  to  hear  him  speaking  of  the  desire  he  then 
felt  to  enter  himself  as  an  actor  into  that  terrible  arena,  and 
Hously  seeming  to  consider  it  a  thing  at  the  time  likely 
ough  to  happen,  and  from  which  chance  rather  than  his  own 
will  diverted  him. 

ChaiK^,  however,  carried  him  back  to  England.  Sympathiz- 
itig  strongly  with  the  original  Revolutionary  movement,  and 
ooutintiing  long,  iu  spite  of  its  crimes  and  horrors,  to  cling  to 
r  ' '^  ''  ''  iirs,  he  showed,  to  the  mortification  of  his 
1.  ition  to  carry  out  their  views  by  entering  or- 

dot's  in  the  Church,  He  loitered,  living  in  a  desultory  manner, 
imrily  alone  in  London,  partly  among  friends  in  the  country, 
and  was  at  one  time  on  the  }>oint  of  engaging  iu  the  drudgery 
of  writing  for  the  newspapers.  At  last,  in  1795,  his  twenty- 
sixth  year,  he  found  Inraself  mado  what  he  considered  to  be  iu- 
depemlent  by  a  bequest  of  X  900,  left  liim  by  a  young  friend  in 
the  faith  of  liis  vocation  to  literary  achievement.  He  now  set- 
I  '  V  n  into  domesticity  with  his  sister  in  a  country  place  in 
.liirc.  This  sister  was  one  of  the  two  persons  whose 
inds,  lie  said,  had  been  most  operative  upon  his.  The  other 
C  '  -^  -  -'  -1  he  met  for  the  first  time  in  June,  1797. 
L  son  of  a  cler^man  and  schoolmaster  at 
»Su  Mary,  Devon,  horn  two  years  after  Wordsworth,  bred 
Christ*s  Hospital  and  at  Cambridge;  which  Wordsworth, 
beo  he  came  up,  was  just  quitting,  had  for  the  last  three 
been  engaged  witli  Southcy^  a  young  Oxford  student,  in 
ild  -*- :  s  for  a  Pantisocratic  settlement  on  the  banks  of 
(lie  :       {      ^^nna  (a  situation  belectcd  for  the  sweetnc^5  of  Uij 
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sound)  ;  had  been  publishing  poems,  lecturing  and  n^ecting 
to  lecture,  preaching  in  a  blue  coat  and  yellow  wabtcoat,  here 
and  there  and  everywhere,  especially  at  Bristol.  Finally  he 
bad  run  into  the  most  imprudent  of  marriages,  and  bad  settled 
himself  at  the  village  of  Nether  Stowey.  Here,  during  more 
than  a  year,  Wordsworth  had  continual  intercourse  with  him, 
residing  at  a  beautiful  spot  not  far  from  it,  —  Allfoxden. 

Some  years  before  1793  he  had  published  verses,  not  pa^ti^ 
ularly  promising,  written  in  the  established  metre  and  manner, 
that  of  Pope  and  Dryden.  But  if  Hawkshead  had  made  the 
inner  Wordsworth,  Allfoxden,  Coleridge,  and  his  own  sister 
gave  us  the  expressed  Wordsworth.  The  effect  of  this  time 
on  Coleridge  was  remarkable :  his  high  poetic  period  is  just 
this  of  his  intercourse  with  Wordsworth ;  but  to  Wordsworth 
it  was  more  distinctly  an  epoch. 

His  first  characteristic  poems  were  pubUshed  together  widi 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  under  the  title  of  *^  Lyrical  Bal- 
lads," in  1798.  They  obtained  considerable  notice,  and  made  his 
name  well  known ;  but  that  notice  was  not  favorable,  and  his 
name  was  known  rather  for  ridicule  and  censure  than  praise. 

The  following  whiter  he  spent  in  Germany,  where  Coleridge 
was  proceeding  to  lose  himself  in  metaphysics ;  Wordsworth 
returned,  and  after  some  little  wandering  in  Yorkshire,  he  and 
his  sister  finally  settled  with  their  petty  income  in  a  cottage  at 
Grasmere,  in  December,  1799. 

In  1800,  a  new  volume  of  Lyrical  Ballads,  containing  some 
of  his  best  poems,  was  published.  Quite  undaunted  by  their 
want  of  popularity,  and  the  adverse  judgment  of  the  highest 
critics,  relying  on  his  own  feelings  and  perceptions,  he  worked 
in  his  moimtaiu  retirement  steadily  on,  devoting  himself  chiefly 
at  this  time  to  the  biographical  poem  which,  with  the  name  of 
the  Prelude,  was  published  for  the  first  time  after  his  death,  iu 
July,  1850. 

So  ends  his  story,  before  he  was  thirty  years  old.  After  his 
settlement  at  Grasmere,  we  do  not  imagine  that  his  mind  or 
genius  developed  or  grew  at  all.  It  grew  perhaps  in  bulk,  we 
may  say,  but  never  altered  its  form  and  character,  attaining 
merely  more  and  more  what  he  himself  calls  ^^  the  monu- 
mental pomp  of  age."    In  1803  he  made  a  tour  in  Scotland, 
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.of  which  a  very  pleasing  record  remains,  not  only  in  the  occa- 
ooal  i)oems  suggested  by  its  incidents,  but  in  the  joiiriial 
his  compuriion,  his  sister.     Returning  southward,  they  paid 
^vbil,  oil  the  17th  of  September,  to  Mr*  and  Mrs.  Scott,  at 
their  cottage  at  Lasswade,  near  Edinburgh.     They  received  a 
jmise  that  their  host  wouhi  join  them  again  at  Melrose,  and, 
[>pping  oo  their  way  thither  at  the  inn  of  Clovenford,  were 
ixvQd  by  the  landlady  that  Mr,  Scott  was  a  very  clever  man. 
Melrose  they  met  and  spent  the  evening  togetlier.     The 
landlady  here,  says   Miss  Wordsworth,  made  some  difficulty 
about  beds,  and  refused  to  settle  anything  till  she  ascertained 
>m  the  »Slieriff  hhnsclf,  i.  e.  Scott,  that  he  had  no  objection 
sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  William,  i.  e.  Wordsworth. 
Scott  was  already  known  in  the  literary  world  as  a 
inslator  of  German  and  an  editor  of  Scotch  ballad  poetry, 
^ut  he  had  published  nothing  original ;  and  it  was  not  till  two 
after  tliis,  that  (as  it  stands  recorded)  nothing  in  the 
y  of  British  poetry  over  equalled  the  demand  for  the  Lay  , 
the  Last  Minstrel,  the  fii'st  four  cantos  of  which  Word&*  | 
rorth  and  his  sister  had  heard  their  author  recite  during  their  I 
isit  at  the  cottage  of  Lasswade.     In  the  same  year,   1803^  | 
iTordsworth  married,  without,  however,  any  great  internal  or  1 
jmcstic  revolution.     In  1832,  Scott  died.     This  is  also  the 
ite  of  the  collected  edition  in  four  volumes  of  Wordsworth** 
Poems,  including  *'  The  Excursion,**  which,  under  general  ua»  1 
popularity,  he  had  steadily  gone  on  writing  and  publishing. 

hx  1839,  in  tlie  theatre  at  Oxford,  he  received  an  honorary 
degree  with  unusual  acclamation. 

In  1840,  on  the  death  of  Sou  they,  he  was,  with  a  genend  * 
Jilting  that  it  was  his  due,  made  Poet  Laureate.    1850  con- 
preyed  his  body  to  the  quiet  cburchyard  of  Grasmere* 

We  have  presented  this  bare  biographical  outUne  as  prelimi*i 

nary  to  all  remarks  and  criticism.    But  tliis  meagre  chronotogi*] 

cal  table  is  not  to  he  diMuissed  without  some  attention^    ThoJ 

■^bf  mere  names  and  figures,  dry  as  they  may  look,  is  realty! 

HUTor  curious  significanco  atid  pregnant  witli  many  thoughts 

Kad  coryecturea. 

■    Let  UH  consider,  for  example,  on  what  tBOri  of  rea(]ing  tbi| 
BrouUifui  i)eriod  of  Wordsworth's  life  was  cast    The  Kngli&li 
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literature  of  the  then  closing  eighteenth  century,  as  defident 

:  perhaps  in  force  and  fertility  as  it  is  remarkable  for  justness  lad 

I  propriety  and  elegance  of  diction,  was  obtaining  its  completioa 

I  in  Cowper,  who,  born  in  1731  and  dying  in  1800,  published  hii 

one  great  poem,  "  The  Task,"  in  1786. 

As  we  now  read  Scott's  novek  and  poems,  Byroa  and 
Southey  and  Wordsworth,  so  they,  in  Wordsworth's  boyhood, 
read  the  series  from  Pope  to  Johnson,  road  Fielding  and  Bidh 
ardson  and  Sterne,  Gray  and  Collins  and  Goldsnuth.  What 
e£fect  upon  the  mind  of  young  men  of  this  time  had  Buna, 
or,  to  turn  to  works  of  foreign  literature,  the  works  of  Boos- 
seau? 

To  proceed  lower  down,  the  curious  meeting  of  Wordsworth, 
^Coleridge,  and  Southey  deserves  special  notice.  In  proximity 
N^  to  Wordsworth,  Coleridge  blazed  forth  in  a  stream  of  poetic  ' 
brilliancy,  which  his  after  years  never  in  any  sort  or  kind  re- 
peated :  in  no  after  moments  did  he  create  an  Ancient  Mari- 
ner or  a  Christabel.  Wordsworth  also  was  elevated  and  en- 
"^  kindled  by  the  more  vivid  and  radiating  genius  of  Coleridge. 
Notice  again  how  completely  anterior  and  antecedent  to  Scott 
and  Moore  and  Byron  are  those  Lake  Poets,  whose  nascent  in- 
fluence and  popularity  the  former  so  completely  overpowered. 
But  without  Christabel,  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  would 
never  have  been  written.  Without  Scott's  stories  we  should 
scarcely  have  had  Byron,  without  Wordsworth  and  the  remi- 
niscences of  Hawkshead  village  school  we  might  never  have 
had  the  tliird  and  fourth  cantos  of  Childe  Harold :  we  should 
have  lost  very  probably  half  the  beauty  of  Byron  alike  and 
Scott. 

Like  the  runners  in  the  torch-race,  they  hand  along  the  flame. 
Who  shall  say,  in  these  spiritual  and  subtile  exchanges  and  in- 
terchanges. This  is  mine,  and  that  is  thine.  We  cannot  in- 
deed assert  that  Wordsworth  derived  anything  directly  Crom 
Byron,  or  even  from  Scott  ("  The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,**  so 
far  as  it  followed  Scott  at  all,  so  far  is  a  failure) ;  but  without 
that  antagonism,  and  without  the  severe  lessons  their  popularity 
taught  him,  he  probably  would  neither  have  escaped  his  natu- 
ral faults  nor  exerted  his  natural  strength. 

Out  of  Wordsworth  and  Byron  came  Shelley ;  nor  is  Keats 
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(tliere  \%  no  sach  thing)  ati  indcpeudent  genius.  We  may  re- 
mark also  how,  as  ihe  brief  career  of  Byron  encloses  within  it- 
self the  yet  briefer  life  of  Shelley,  and  that  of  Keats,  briefest  of 
all,  so  is  Byron  himself  uicluded  in  the  larger  arc  of  Scott 
and  the  yet  larger  arc  of  Wordsworth,  Wordsworth,  gradually 
working  liis  way  to  reputation,  was  displaced  by  the  sudden ' 
glory  of  Scott,  8cott  as  a  ix)et  presently  has  to  resign  the  field 
lo  Byron,  and  to  compete  against  his  Corsairs  and  Beppos  with 
the  new  phenomenon  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  When  Byron 
had  died  in  early  manhood  and  Scott  in  premature  age,  when 
the  furor  for  the  poet  had  passed  away  and  the  charm  of  the 
noTclist  had  begun  to  decline,  W^ordsworth  first  tasted  tlie 
eete  of  popular  acceptance,  and  received  in  his  turn,  at  the 
d  of  his  laborious  and  honorable  life,  the  reward  which  his 
rivals  had  almost  outlived. 

It  is  a  curious  and  yet  an  undeniable  fact,  that  Wordsworth, 
who  began  his  poetical  course  with  what  was  at  any  rate  under- 
stood by  most  readers  to  be  a  disclaimer  and  entire  repudia- 
Hou  of  the  ornament  of  style  and  poetic  diction,  really  derives 
from  his  style  and  his  dictioii  his  chief  and  special  cliarm.  We 
shall  not  renture  categorically  to  assert  that  his  practice  is  in 
pasittve  opposition  to  the  doctrine  he  maintains  in  the  prefaces 
and  supplementary  remarks  which  accompanied  his  Lyrical 
Ballaiis^  ujid  whicli,  calling  down  upon  him  and  them  tlie  hos- 
tility of  reviewB  and  the  ridicule  of  satirista,  made  him  uotori- 
QU^  0^  one 

**  Wbo  both  hy  precept  and  example  showi 
That  pr09e  if  verse,  and  verse  ia  mefelx  prose."" 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  he  did  bestow  infinite  toil  and  labor 
upon  hiti  poetic  style  ;  that  in  tlie  nice  and  exquisite  felicities 
of  poetic  diction  he  specially  surpassed  his  contemporaries ; 
tl.  '  '  scrupidous  and  paint-taking  spirit  in  this  particular 
1  '  t»  one  of  hb  special  virtues  as  a  poet.     The  moving 

i^ccideiil,  a»  ho  8ay«,  was  not  hi:«  trade ;  of  event  and  of  action 
iif  -':'         ire  perfectly  destitute,     A  lyrical  and  didactic 

4i  , ,  scarcely  ever  in  any  sense  a  dramatic  writer, 

|ii  is  upon  heauty  of  expi^ssion  that  by  tim  very  necessity  of 
111-  ^if.n  he  has  to  dej>end.  Scott  and  Byron  aro  mere 
I-  *chooUwiy»  compared  with  him«     The  anecdote  hatj 
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often  been  told,  that  Wordsworth  sdd  to  Landor,  or  Ltndor  Id 
Wordswortli,  that  there  was  but  one  good  line  in  all  Soott.  To 
which  assertion  of  the  one,  the  other  at  once  assented,  aud  aid 
that  there  was  no  doubt  which  it  was, — 

*'  As  the  wind  waved  his  garment,  how  oft  did  he  start.* 

Wordsworth's  practice  in  all  probability  was  far  more  just 
than  his  theory.  His  theory,  indeed,  as  directed,  not  agiiitfC 
.style  in  general,  but  against  the  then  prevalent  vices  of  style, 
was  doubtless  a  very  tolerable  and  justifiable  one,  but  his  pne- 
tice  was  extremely  meritorious ;  his  patience  aud  conscicutioBS 
labor  deserve  all  praise.  He  has  not,  indeed, — Nature  bad  not 
bestowed  on  him,  —  the  vigor  and  heartiness  of  Scott,  or  the 
force,  and  the  sweep,  and  the  fervor  of  Byron ;  but  bis  poems 
do  more  perfectly  and  exquisitely  aud  unintermittedly  cxpren 
his  real  meaning  and  significance  and  character,  tbau  do  the 
poems  of  either  Scott  or  Byron  express  theirs.  Lyrical  vene  is 
by  its  nature  more  fugitive  than  drama  or  story ;  yet  we  indioa 
to  believe  that  there  are  passages  of  Wordsworth  which,  from 
the  mere  perfection  of  their  language,  will  survive  when  the 
Marmions  and  the  Laras  are  deep  in  dust.  As  writers  for  their 
age,  as  orators  so  to  say,  as  addressing  themselves  personally  to 
their  contemporaries,  Byron  and  Scott,  one  cannot  hesitate  to 
declare,  were  far  more  influential  men,  are  far  greater  names. 
Tliey  had,  it  may  be,  more  to  say  to  their  fellows;  tlicy  entered 
deeper,  pcrliaps,  into  the  feeling  and  life  of  their  time  ;  tkej 
received  a  larger  and  livelier  recognition,  and  a  more  immedi- 
ate and  tangible  reward  of  popular  enthusiasm  and  praise.  It 
may  be,  too,  that  they  had  sometliing  not  for  their  own  genera- 
tion only,  but  for  all  ages,  which  quite  as  well  deserved  a  per- 
manent record  as  anythuig  in  the  mind  of  Wordsworth.  But 
that  permanent  beauty  of  expression,  that  harmony  bclweeu 
thought  and  word,  which  is  the  condition  of  ^*  immortal*' 
verse,  they  did  not,  and  Wordsworth  did,  take  pains  to  attaiu. 
There  is  hardly  anything  in  Byron  and  Scott  which,  in  another 
generation,  people  will  not  think  they  can  say  over  again  quite 
as  well,  and  more  agreeably  and  familiarly,  for  themselves; 
there  is  nothing  which  it  will  l)e  plain  has  in  Scott's  or  ByroD*s 
way  of  putting  it  attained  the  one  form  which  of  all  othen 
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belongs  lo  it,  wliieli  auy  new  attempt  will  at  the  very 

K;t  merely  successfully  re[>eat.     For  poetry^  like  science, 

Its  final  precbiort ;  and  there   are   exprc^Hious  of  poetic i 

Hedge  which  can  no   more  be  rewritten  than   could  the 

6nts  of  geometry.     There  are  pieces  of  poetic  language 

try  as  racu  will,  they  will  siiujdy  have  to  recur  to,  and 

mi  it  has  been  done  before.    We  do  not  say  tliat  there 

rordfeworth  anything  like  the  same  quantity  of  this  su- 

result  which  you  find  in  Shakespeare  or  in  Virgil ;  tliere 

less  of  the  highest  poetry  than  in  Shakespeare,  there  is 

>re  admixture  of  the  unpoctic  than  in  Virgil.     But  there 

Itim  a  good  deal  more  truly  complete  and  finished  poetio* 

Bment  than  in  bis  English  contemporaries. 

^d  this  is  no  light  thing.     People  talk  about  style  as  if  it 

I  a  mere  accessory,  the  unneedccl  but  pleasing  ornament, 

Here  put-on  dress  of  the  substantial  being,  who  without  it 

Ich  the  same  as  with  it     Yet  is  it  not  intelligible  that  by 

of  intonation,  accent,  or  it  may  be  mere  accompany* 

irc,  the  same  words  may  be  made  to  bear  most  differ- 

migs  ?     What  is  the  difference  between  good  and  bad 

but  style  ?  and  yet  how  different  good  acting  is  from 

On  the  contrary,  it  may  really  be  affirmed  that  some  of 

&t  tniths  are  only  expressible  to  us  by  style,  only  ap- 

as  indicated  by  manner. 

nt  Raphael  paints  a  Virgin  and  Child  is  not  a  very  signifi- 

I  fact ;  half  a  thousand    otlier   painters  have  painted   the 

but  painted  as  Raphael,  not  one*     It  is  as  tliough  yon 

suppose  that  to  each  poetic   thought  some  particular 

Biric  figure  or  curve,  it  might  be,  specially  appertained, 

to  a  particular  defijiition  the  circle  apiiertains^  and  no 

but  the  circle. 

[)»c  who  write  ill  draw  the  figures,  half  right,  half  wrongs 

rfecily  and  incorrectly  ;  their  circle  is  not  a  true  circlo^ 

I  circle  all  round  ;  its  radii  would  many  of  them  be  equals] 

all ;  no  one  will  dare,  tlierefore,  to  keep  it  as  the  mode 

item.     To  draw  the  figure  which  may  truly  stand  as  the 

id  pattern,  the  unmi^leading,  aafe  representative^  ilibJ 

:  and  the  excellence  of  style. 

lion  the  gcjus  of  pure  poetry  lie  imbedded  in  the  rock 
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of  scholastic  pomp,  and  in  Wordsworth  you  must  tnvcm 
waste  acres  of  dull  verse  that  had  far  better  haTe  been,  if  uf- 
thing,  plain  prose,  to  seek  out  the  rich,  felicitous  spots  of  bt- 
grance  and  pure  beauty.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  he  vroie 
overmuch.  Posterity,  we  must  hope,  will  have  an  insQaet 
to  cast  away  the  dross  and  keep  the  good  metal,  and  jiidh 
ciously  to  reduce  his  seven  volumes  to  one.  Setting  himself 
laboriously  and  painstakingly  to  work,  and  being  by  nitore 
moreover  a  little  cumbrous  and  heavy,  ho  sometimes  messani 
his  result,  we  cannot  doubt  it,  by  quantity,  and  fell  into  the  nut 
unnatural  mistake  of  counting  a  great  deal  of  silver  to  be 
worth  a  great  deal  more  than  one  quarter  the  quantity  of  goU. 
Wliere  a  man  has  himself  at  once  to  produce  and  to  judge  of 
his  production,  it  is  certainly  natural,  it  may  be  even  desinble, 
that  the  judgment  should  not  be  exact;  it  cannot,  perhaps, 
well  be  so,  without  the  accompanying  evil  of  au  excessive  iAd 
vitiating  introspection  and  self-consideration. 

Had  Wordsworth  been  more  capable  of  discerning  his  bid 
from  his  good,  there  would,  it  is  likely  enough,  have  been  iir 
less  of  the  bad  ;  but  the  good,  pcrliaps,  would  have  been  veir 
far  less  good.  Tlie  consequence  is,  however,  that,  to  prove  him 
a  true  poet,  you  have  to  hunt  down  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there : 
a  few  lines  in  a  book  of  the  Prelude  or  the  Excurssion  ;  on- 
sonnet  perhaps  amongst  eighty  or  ninety;  one  stanza  in  a  scries 
of  Memorials  of  Tours  in  Scotland  or  the  Continent;  oulv 
very  occasionally  finding  the  i:cward  of  a  complete  poem,  good 
throughout  and  good  as  a  whole. 

Wliat  is  meant  when  people  complain  of  him  as  mawkish  i.^ 
a  ditTerent  matter.  It  is,  we  believe,  that,  instead  of  looking 
directly  at  an  object,  and  considering  it  as  a  thing  in  iti^flf,  aii«i 
allowing  it  to  operate  upon  him  as  a  fact  in  itself,  he  takes  the 
sentiment  produced  by  it  in  his  own  mind  as  the  thing,  as.tlie 
important  and  really  real  fact.  The  real  things  cease  to  be 
real ;  the  world  no  longer  exists ;  all  that  exists  is  the  feeling' 
somehow  generated  in  the  poet's  sensibility.  This  sentimei^-l- 
izin^  ov(M*  sentiment,  this  sensibility  about  sensibility,  has  \kxu 
carried  by  the  Wordsworthians  to  a  far  more  than  Wordsr 
worthian  excess.  But  he  has  something  of  it  surely.  He  i^ 
apt  to  wind  up  his  short  pieces  with  reflections  on  iho  way  iu 
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which  licrcafior  he  expects  to  reflect  upon  his  present  reflec- 
tions. Nevertheless,  this  is  by  no  means  attributable  to  all 
Us  writings. 

And  even  in  this  defect  is  indicated  one  great  praise  that 
long§  to  Wordsworth  alike  as  a  poet  and  as  a  man.     He  set 
If  manfully  and  courageously  to  his  work ;  and  through 
good  report  and  evil,  especially  the  latter,  patiently  and  per* 
s*"*      '     'v   kept  to    it;   reminding  one,  with   his   hardy,  un- 
11.  N'orth-country  spirit,  of  the  story  told  of  the  Lanca- 

ftbire  workman  who,  when  the  easy  looker-on  took  occasion  to 
rve  that  he  had  a  hard  day's  work,  simply  rejoined  that  he 
paid  for  a  hard  day's  work.     Paid,  we  dare  say,  however, 
not  Tcry  largely,  any  more  than,  till  late  in  life,  was  Words- 
worth* 

Wordsworth,  we  have  said,  succeeded  beyond  the  other  poets 
©f  the  time  in  giving  a  perfect  expression  to  his  meaning,  in 
making  his  verse  permanently  true  to  his  genius  and  liis  moral 
Irame.     Let  us  now  proceed  to  inquire  the  worth  of  that  ge- 

^and  moral  frame,  the  sum  of  the  real  significauce  of  his 
icter  and  view  of  Ufe. 

**  UnlcsB  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himaelfi  how  poor  a  tiling  \a  man.** 

are  words  which  he  himself  adopts  fmm  the  Elizabethan  poet 
Daniel  (translated  by  him  from  Seneca),  and  introduces  into 
that  part  of  the  Excursion  which  gives  us  what  might  he  called 
hi.N  creed,  the  statement  of  those  substantive,  enduring  convic- 
tions upon  which,  after  more  or  less  of  fluctuation  and  tossing 
about  in  the  world,  he  found  himself  or  got  himself  anchored. 
A  certain  elevation  and  Hxity  characterize  Wordsworth  every- 
where.     We  do  not  find,  as  in  Byron,  an  ebullient,  overflowing 
Ufe,  refusing  all  existing  restrictions,  and  seeking  in  vain  to 
create  any  for  itself, —  to  own  iu  itself  any  permanent  law  or 
rttlo^     To  have  attained  a  law,  to  exercise  a  lordj^hip  by  right 
'       '^   over  passions  and  desires,  this  is  Wordsworth's  pre- 
uco* 
Nor  do  we  find,  as  in  Scott,  a  free,  vigorous  animal  nature, 
-       -'  -'■'-'  -1      -M  oarth  has  to  offer,  eating  and 

;  like  Chanty,  hoping  all  things, 
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believing  all  things,  and  never  failing.  A  certain  withdrtml 
and  separation,  a  moral  and  almost  religious  selectiveneBs,! 
rigid  refusal,  and  a  nice  picking  and  choosing,  are  essential  to 
Wordsworth's  being.  It  has  been  not  inaptly  said  by  a  Frenek 
critic,  that  you  may  trace  in  him,  as  in  Addison,  Bichardson, 
Gowper,  a  spiritual  descent  from  the  Puritans. 

Into  what  Byron  might  have  remade  himself  in  that  new  and 
hopeful  era  of  the  life  upon  which,  when  death  cut  him  down 
at  Missolonghi,  he  appeared  to  be  entering,  it  would  be  OTe^ 
bold  to  conjecture.  But  assuredly,  —  without  passing  judgmeDt 
on  a  human  soul  simply  accordmg  to  the  errors  of  tliose  thirtf- 
six  years,  which  may  claim,  perhaps,  the  name  and  palliation  of 
an  unusually  protracted  youth,  —  assuredly  to  be  whirled  awaj 
by  the  force  of  mere  arbitrary  will  whoso  only  law  was  its  own 
wilfulness,  to  follow  passion  for  passion's  sake,  and  to  be  capri- 
cious for  the  love  of  one's  own  caprice,  —  this  is  not  the  honor 
or  the  excellence  of  a  being  breathing  thoughtful  breatii,  look- 
ing before  and  after. 

Tlie  profounder  tones  of  Walter  Scott's  soul  were  new 
truly  sounded  until  adversity  and  grief  fell  upon  his  latter 
days,  and  tliose  old  enjoyments  in  which  he  seelned  to  live  and 
move  and  have  his  being,  his  natural  and  as  it  were  predes- 
tined vocation,  fell  from  him  and  were  no  more.  The  con- 
stancy, courage,  and  clear  manly  sense,  which,  amid  broken 
fortunes,  severed  ties,  and  failing  health,  spirits,  and  intel- 
lect, the  extracts  from  his  journals,  given  in  Mr.  Lockhart's 
Life,  evince,  constitute  a  picture  far  more  affecting  than  any  to 
be  found  in  Kcnil  worth  or  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor.  But  the 
sports  and  amusements  of  Abbotsford,  the  riding  and  coursing 
and  fishing  and  feasting  and  entertaining  of  guests,  —  tliese 
a  little  disappoint,  dissatisfy,  displease  us,  and  make  us  really 
thankful,  while  we  read,  for  the  foreknowledge  that  so  strong 
and  capable  a  soul  was  ere  the  end  to  have  some  nobler  work 
allotted  it,  if  not  in  the  way  of  action,  at  any  rate  in  that  of 
endurance. 

More  rational,  certainly,  either  than  Byron's  hot  career  of 
wilfulness,  or  Scott's  active  but  easy  existence  of  animal  spirits 
and  out-of-door  enjoyments, —  more  dignified,  elevated,  serioofli 
fiignificant,  and  truly  human,  —  was  Wordsworth's  homely  and 
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1^1  life  ia  the  cottage  at  Grasmere..    While  wandering  with 

dear  wagoiif*rs  round  his  dearer  lakes,  talking  with  shop* 

b,  watcliing  hills  and  stars,  stud\  iug  the  poets,  and  ft^hion- 

;  Torsos,  —  amidst  all  this  there  was  really  sometliiug  higher 

either  wildly  crying  out  to  have  things  as  one  chose,  or 

brfully  taking  the  world's  good  things  as  one  found  them, 

%i  working  to  gain  the  means  and  tlie  relish  for  amusement. 

le  did  not,  it  is  true,  sweep  away  with  him  the  exulting  hearts 

youth 

"  O'er  tbc  gUd  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea  ** ; 

did  not  win  the  eager  and  attentive  ear  of  high  and  low»  at 
inie  and  abroad,  with  the  entertainment  of  immortal  Waver- 
bjr  Novels ;  but  to  strive  not  unsuccessfully  to  build  the  lofty 
tiyme,  to  lay  slowly  the  ponderous  foundations  of  pillars  to  I 
istain  man's  moral  fabric,  to  fix  a  centre  around  which  the  ^ 

aotic  elements  of  human  impulse  and  desire  might  take  solid 
E)rm  and  move  in  their  ordered  ellipses^  to  originate  a  spiritual 
lity,  —  this  was  perhaps  greater. 

**  Unless  abore  himself  he  can 
£rect  himself,  how  poor  Ji  thing  is  man." 

fnless  above  himself;  yet,  if  beyond  or  outside  of  his  world, 
useless  and  purposeless  a  thing.  This  also  must  be  re- 
ered.  And  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  in 
rordsw^orth's  poems  something  of  a  spirit  of  withdrawal  and 
dui^ioa  from,  and  even  evasion  of,  the  actual  world »  In  his 
ni  quiet,  rural  sphere,  it  is  true,  he  did  fairly  enough  look  al 
liiog^  as  they  were  ;  he  did  not  belie  his  own  senses,  nor  pre- 
to  recognize  in  outward  things  what  really  was  not  in 
SOL.  But  his  sphere  was  a  small  one ;  the  objects  he  lived 
AOtig  unim|H^rtaut  and  petty.  Retiring  early  from  all  conflict 
id  wen  contact  with  the  busy  world,  he  shut  himself  from  the 
Qiii«nts  wliicli  it  was  his  business  to  encounter  and  to  mast43r. 
ivois  to  his  writings,  compared  with  those  of  Scott  and  of 
lti«  an  appearance  of  sterihty  and  unreality.  He  cannot, 
Idceil,  W  «iiid,  like  Cowper,  to  be  an  in-doors  poet,  but  he  is  %  < 
^radier  of  a  country-house  or  a  picturesque  tour,  not  of 
ad  business,  action  and  fact*  This  also  sadly  lessens  the 
liie  which  we  must  put  on  that  high  moral  tone  which  wa 
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Inie.  If  you  have  got  the  truth,  be  as  positive  as  70a  please ; 
bat  because  you  choose  to  be  positive,  do  not  therefore  be  sure 
foa  have  the  truth. 

Another  evil  consequence  is  the  triviality  in  many  places  of 
lis  imagery,  and  the  mawkishness,  as  people  say,  of  his  senti- 
Dent.  We  cannot  heartily  sympathize  with  the  Odes  to  the 
Small  Celandine,  or  repeated  poems  to  the  Daisy.  We  a  little 
ecoil  from  the  statement  that 

^  To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  bloMrs  doth  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

liese  phenomena  of  external  nature,  which  in  the  old  and 
reat  poets  came  forward  simply  as  analogies  and  similitudes 
f  what  is  truly  groat,  namely,  human  nature,  and  as  expres- 
ions  of  curious  and  wonderful  relations,  are  in  Wordsworth 
lemselves  the  truly  great,  all-important,  and  pre-eminently 
'onderful  things  of  the  universe.  Blue  sky  and  white  clouds, 
irks  and  linnets,  daisies  and  celandines,  these  it  appears  are 
the  proper  subject  of  mankind  "  ;  not,  as  we  used  to  think, 
16  wrath  of  Achilles,  the  guilt  and  remorse  of  Macbeth,  the  love 
lid  despair  of  Othello. 

Thb  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  flowers  and 
elds,  lakes,  waterfalls,  and  scenery,  we  indeed  remember  to 
ave  heard,  not  without  a  shock  of  mild  surprise,  the  venera- 
le  poet  correct.  People  come  to  the  lakes,  he  said,  and  are 
larmed  with  a  particular  spot,  and  build  a  house,  and  find 
lemselves  discontented,  forgetting  that  these  things  are  only 
le  sauce  and  garnish  of  life.  Nevertheless,  we  fear  that  the 
cdusive  student  of  Wordsworth  may  go  away  with  the 
range  persuasion  that  it  is  his  business  to  walk  about  this 
orld  of  life  and  action,  and,  avoiding  life  and  action,  have  his 
3ntle  thoughts  excited  by  flower?,  and  running  waters,  and 
ladows  on  mountain-sides. 

This  we  conceive  is  a  grievous  inherent  error  in  Words- 
orth.  The  poet  of  nature  he  may  perhaps  be  ;  but  this  sort 
f  writing  does  justice  to  the  proper  dignity  neither  of  man  nor 
f  nature. 
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Art.  VII.  —  1.  The  Vine -Dressers'  MamuUj  am  BlmtraUi 
Treatise  on  Vineyards  and  Wine -Making.  Bj  Chablb 
Rbbmelin,  of  Ohio.  New  York:  A.  O.  Moore.  1859. 
pp.  viii.,  103. 

2.  BriffhCs  Single  Stem^  Dwarf  j  and  Renewal  System  of  Grtpt 
Culture^  etc.  By  Wiluam  Bbioht,  Philadelpbia.  Nev 
York  :  C.  M.  Sax  ton,  Barker,  &  Co.     1861.     pp.  iv.,  1S5. 

8.  Open  Air  Grape  Culture.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Garden  and  Vineyard  Culture  of  the  VinCy  and  the  Mam- 
facture  of  Domestic  Wincj  etc.  By  John  Phin.  New  York: 
C.  M.  Saxtoii.     1862.    pp.  xvi.,  876. 

4.  The  Grape  Culturist.  A  Treatise  on  the  OuUivaHan  nf 
the  Native  Grape.  By  Andrew  S.  Fuller,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
New  York :  Printed  for  the  Author,  by  Davies  and  Kent 
1864.    pp.  iv.,  259. 

6.  Manual  ofUie  Vine.  By  C.  W.  Grant,  lona,  N.  T.  1864. 
pp.  100. 

No  branch  of  horticulture  has  attracted  greater  attention 
among  us  of  late  years  than  vine-growing ;  and  the  culture  of 
grapes,  both  for  wine  making  and  for  sale  in  the  market,  is  be- 
coming, even  in  New  England,  an  important  branch  of  popular 
labor.  We  propose,  therefore,  in  tlie  following  pages,  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  extent  and  prospects  of  grape  culture  in 
this  country,  and  of  the  origin,  character,  and  comparative 
value  of  those  kinds  of  grapes  which  can  be  raised  in  the  open 
air  in  the  Northeastern  States. 

Tlic  vine  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  will  grow  so  far  north  that  it 
can  do  no  more  than  blossom.  Tlie  climate  most  congenial  to 
it  lies  between  the  thirty-fifth  and  fiftieth  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  between  these  parallels  are  the  most  esteemed  plantations 
and  the  countries  most  abounding  in  wine.  Konigsberg,  in 
latitude  04°  42'  N.,  is  the  extreme  northern  limit  of  the  vine 
in  Europe ;  and  as  we  go  farther  south,  we  find  it  increasing 
in  vigor  of  growth  and  excellence  of  fruit.  It  is  indigenous 
in  America,  and  flourishes  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  tiie 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from  Maine  to  Florida.  Many  of  the  early 
travellers  make  especial  mention  of  the  number  of  vines  ihcy 
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act  with  in  America,  of  the  luxuriance  of  their  growth,  iiud 
lie  excelleijce  of  the  grapes  for  wiue-makiug* 

The  earliest  attempt  to  establish  a  vineyard  in  the  North 

Amencau  Colonies  was  made  by  the  London  Company  in  Vir- 

giitia  before  1620,  altliough  wine  had  been  made  from  native 

grapes  by  the  settlers  in  Florida  as  early  as  1564.    In  l(i30  tho 

Virginia  plajiters  imported  some  French  vignerom^  who  ruined 

^tlie  vines  by  their  unskilful  managemont.     Wine  was  made  in 

iie  Colony  in  1647,  and  premiums  were  offered  for  its  manufac* 

ire  in  1051,     In  the  ^'  Perfect  Description  of  Virgirna,"  first 

inted  in  1649,  and  reprinted  as  the  seventh  number  in  the 

cond  volume  of  Force*s  **  Historical  Tracts/*  we  find  the  fol- 

>wing  statements:  *'  Vines  in  abundance  and  variety  do  grow 

naturally  over  all  the  land,  but  by  the  birds  and  boasts  [are] 

St  devoured  before  they  come  to  perfection  and  ripenesse ; 

it  tliis  testifies  that  the  Ground  and   the  Climate  is  most 

sr,  and  the  Commodity  of  Wine  is  not  a  contemptible  mer* 

liidize;  but  some  men  of  worth  and  estate  must  give  in  those 

kings  examples  to  the  inferior  inhabitants  and  ordinary  sort 

men,  to  show  them  the  gain  and  Commodity  by  it,  which 

liey  will  not  believe  but  by  experience  before  their  faces,**    In 

1648,  Beauchamp   Plantagenetf  in   his   ''  Description  of  the 

Province  of  New  Albion,'*  speaking  of  the  various  kinds  of 

grapes  there  growing,  said :  **  The  first  is  the  Tholouse  Muscat^ 

reet  scented  ;  the  second,  the  great  fox  and  thick  grape*  after 

1%'e  months  reaped,  being  boyled  and  salted,  and  well  fined*  b 

etrong  red  Xeres;  the  tliird*  a  light  claret;  the  fourth,  a 

rhite  grape,  creeps  on  tbe  land,  makcth  a  pure,  gold-colored 

ine.     Tennis  Pule,  the  Fi^nch  man,  of  those  four  made  eight 

sorts  of  excellent  wine;  and  of  tho  Muscat,  acute  boyled,  that  ^ 

tie  second  draught  will  fox  [intoxicate]  a  reasonable  pate, 

lur  moneths    old  \  and   here   may   be   gathered  and   mado 

two  hundred  tun  in  the  vintage  moneth,  and  replanted  will 

III  1688,  William  Penn  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  © 
tablish  a  vineyard  near  Philadelphia.     Andrew  Dord,  in  1685, 

et  witli  no  bettor  success*    In  Beverly's  History  of  Virginia, 
^rilten  iKsfore  1722,  we  are  told  that  there  wore  vineyards  in 

At  Colony  that  produced  s^evcn  hundred  and  fifly  gallons  a  j 
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year,^  aldiough  little  care  was  bestoved  upon  the  viaest  and  m 
pains  was  taken  to  improve  them.  lu  1798',  Peter  Legaux  ob- 
tained of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  the.incoqwratioa  of  a 
company  for  cultivating  the  vine.  'Bor  one  year  only  were  hii 
prospects  favorable :  quarrels  arose,  the  stpddiolderB  sold  o«t| 
and  the  vineyard  went  to  ruin. 

Many  other  unsuccessful  attempts  at  wine^making  were  nadt 
in  various  States,  but  the  great  turning-point  of  vi&e  cultufe 
in  America  was  th^  inkx>duction  of  the  Oatawba  grape  to  tbe 
public,  in  1816.  This  grape  was  found  growing  wild  in  1801 
in  North  Carolina,  and  afterwards  made  its  appearanoe  ia 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  whore  it  was  first  brought  promiuently  mto 
notice  by  Major  Adlum,  who,  in  introducing  it,  asserted  that  he 
had  thus  conferred  a  greater  boon  upon  the  people  of  this 
country  than  he  would  have  done  if  be  had  paid  off  the  na- 
tional debt.  Tlie  name  of  the  ^  late  Nicholas  Long^orth,  of 
Cincinnati,  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  history  of  this 
grape,  tmd  with  the  history  of  wine-making  in  general  in  Ibis 
country.  After  numerous  vexatious  and  expensive  attempts  to 
naturalize  European  vines  in  Ohio,  he  abandoned  them  alto- 
gether, and  planted  the  Catawba,  which,  though  now  suflfering 
from  the  rot,  and  sure  to  be  superseded  by  the  Delaware,  is 
grown  more  extensively  than  any  other  grape  this  side  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains.  From  Cincinnati  it  has  spread  along  both 
banks  of  the  Ohio  into  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  farther 
westward  into  Missouri,  where  it  is  raised  on  a  large  scale. 

Nearly  one  third  of  all  the  wine  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  made  in  the  Ohio  valley.  In  1850  the  number  of 
gallons  of  wine  manufactured  in  Ohio  was  48,207  ;  in  1860, 
662,640. 

The  European  grape  was  introduced  into  California  in  1769 
or  1770,  from  San  Carlos  in  Catalonia,  by  Spanish  Jesuits,  aad 
its  cultivation  lias  long  been  an  object  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  importance  to  the  people  of  that  State,  al^ough  it  is  only 
within  a  very  few  years  tliat  wine  has  been  made  there  on  a  suf- 
ficiently large  scale  to  become  widely  known  and  appreciated. 
In  1857  there  were  not  a  million  cultivated  vines  in  all  Califor- 
nia. Now  at  least  ten  and  a  half  millions  are  flourishing  in 
her  vineyards,  while  one  and  a  half  millions  are  added  to  this 
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QTimber  ercry  year.  Tlie  Stato  imported  fourteen  hundred 
Tftfteties  of  foreign  vines  in  1861  for  experimental  purposes, 
and  we  road  of  vineyards  owned  by  private  individuals  whicl 
couiain  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  to  three  hun« 
dred  thousand  vinos.  In  1850^  California  produced  58,00414 
gallons  of  wine ;  in  1862,  700,000.  This  new  State  is  sure 
become  one  of  the  most  considerable  wine-producing  regions  iii4 
the  world ;  but  we  do  not  stop  to  discuss  her  prospects  or  the 
diaracter  of  her  vrtnee,  as  we  propose  to  treat  almost  exclusive- 
ly of  the  cultivation  of  grapes  for  the  table  and  the  market. 

The  European  grape,  VUU  viniferaj  difiers  widely  from  the 
American  species,  and  comprises  a  vast  number  of  varieties* 
hich  one  of  these  represents  the  origiuBl  stock  is  of  cours 
uknown,  although  the  parentage  and  history  of  many  of  the" 
varieties  can  be  asoertained  with  some  degree  of  certainty. 
The  Amerioan  family  of  vines  embraces  two  genera,  —  Uiq 
Vitis  proper,  the  Amjiehpsu^  and  the  sub-genus  dssus,  Thdlf 
vine  proper  includes  four  species,  viz.  Labrusca^  istiivaliM^ 
tordifolia^  and  vulpina.  The  Labru$ca^  the  most  common 
Uie  four  in  New  England,  has  given  rise  to  the  Isabella  and 
any  other  cultivated  kinds,  while  from  the  vulpina^  or  South- 
ru  Muscadine  grape,  have  come  the  Scuppernong  and  prob<^J 
ahly  the  Catawba.  The  cordi/olia  is  a  well-marked  variety, 
with  fXBiill  acerb  berries  which  do  not  ripen  until  after  a  frost 
noe  its  popular  name  of  frost  grape),  and  is  repi^esented 
long  cultivated  kinds  by  the  Clinton,  sometimes  found  ia 
gardens.  Tines  of  tlie  species  Lakrusca  and  vutpina  ara 
guisbed  by  the  muskiness  of  their  fruit,  and  all  four  sp 
are  noted  for  the  coarseness  and  vigor  of  their  growUhl 
All  American  grapes  are  dioeciouft-polygamous,  a  fact  of  much 
ipoirtance,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  artificial  production  of  new 
mrielies.  Repeated  trials  have  shown  the  folly  of  attempting 
to  naturalize  tlie  Vilis  vinijera  in  New  England.  It  will  not 
taoeeed  except  under  glass. 

No  rielmesB  of  soil  or  care  in  trahting  and  pruning  will  ever 
change  ilie  nature  of  an  ordinary  vine  from  the  woods.  This 
fiicl  IS  ignored  by  many  a  simple  niajt,  who  digs  up  a  vine  in 
the  woods,  transf»lants  it  into  his  garden,  and  gives  it  &r^Tj 
a4vaiila8»  of  aoil  and  aitiiacion,  in  liopes  of  redooming  its  wild 
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nature,  and  making  it  bear  palatable  fruit.  His  labor  is  loit 
The  vine  remains  what  it  always  was.  It  may  not  drop  its 
berries  so  badly,  but  the  character  of  its  fruit  is  the  same  as  be- 
fore. A  thick,  tough  skin,  enclosing  a  sour,  stringy  centre,  in 
which  are  four  or  five  monstrous  seeds :  these  are  tlie  marks 
of  most  of  our  wild  grapes ;  and  even  when  they  are  a  little 
better  than  this,  they  are  best  described  by  the  words  used  by 
Dr.  Bigelow  in  speaking  of  another  plant,  — ^*  Fruit  mawkish, 
eaten  by  pigs  and  boys."  Yet  from  grapes  no  better  tlian 
these  have  descended  the  handsome  Concord,  the  luscious  Di- 
ana, the  delicate  Rebecca,  the  Catawba,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  Delaware, /oct/e  princeps  of  American  grapes. 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  stepe  by  whidi 
80  wonderful  a  change  can  be  effected. 

Tliere  are  two  methods  by  which  we  may  obtain  new  and  im- 
proved grapes,  and  each  of  these  has  its  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates and  professors.  First,  the  method  of  Van  Mens.  This 
plan  (successfully  applied  by  Van  Mons  to  the  production  of 
new  varieties  of  pears)  consists  in  planting  a  great  number  of 
seeds  from  the  best  grapes,  and  selecting  from  the  plants  thus 
produced  those  which  are  marked  by  some  favorable  traits,  and 
wliich  show  an  evident  superiority  to  the  parent  vine.  Seeds 
from  these  seedlings  are  then  planted,  and  the  process  contin- 
ued until,  by  a  rich  soil  and  high  cultivation,  the  native  habit 
is  entirely  broken  up.  Every  deviation  for  the  better  from  the 
character  of  the  original  vine  is  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the 
cultivator,  who  strives  to  make  this  deviation  permanent.  The 
grapes  or  seeds  are  planted  in  the  fall,  and  the  plants  which 
come  up  are  carefully  removed  from  the  seed-bed  the  next  au- 
tumn, to  make  room  for  a  second  set  from  the  same  sowing, 
which  in  its  turn  is  succeeded  by  a  third,  and  even  a  fourth 
crop,  the  value  of  the  plants,  by  a  curious  and  little  understood 
law,  being  in  direct  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  the  seeds 
remain  in  the  ground  without  germinating.  These  seedling 
vines  bear  fruit  in  the  third  or  fourth  year,  but  their  character 
is  not  fully  established  for  several  years  after.  This  method 
has  led  to  brilliant  results  in  the  hands  of  E.  W.  Bull  of  Con- 
cord and  Dr.  Grant  of  lona  Island. 

Mr.  Bully  twenty  years  ago,  determined  to  obtain  a  vine 
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I^hich  should  blossom  late  enough  to  escape  the  frosts  of 
ppririg,  should  ripen  its  fruit  early  enough  to  avoid  those  of  au- 
iumn^  and  at  the  same  time  should  bear  better  grapes  than  an7 
native  vine.  In  this  he  has  had  perfect  success.  He  planted 
seed  of  the  best  wild  grape  he  could  get,  and  from  thi^s  in  the 
third  generation,  obtained  the  grape  so  well  known  as  the  Con- 
cord ;  and  from  the  Concord,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  has  ob- 
tained ^^  grape:^  as  delicate  as  the  Chasselas,  and  of  exquisite 
flavor," 

(But  a  large  part  of  the  seedlings  raised  in  this  way  are  bar- 
|ren ;  and  of  the  fruit-bearing  vines  nine  tenths  are  rejected,  ei- 
ther for  marked  defects,  or  on  account  of  having  no  especially 
desiiruhle  qualities.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  lai'ge  numbers  of 
vines  have  to  be  raised  and  sacrificed  to  obtain  one  really  good 
one.  The  Concord  vine  was,  if  we  recollect  right,  the  best  of 
three  thousand  seedlings.  Tlie  new  lona  of  Dr.  Grant  is  said 
to  be  the  best  of  five  thousand  plants,  two  thousand  of  which 
were  rejected  in  the  second  year  for  positive  defects.  And  these 
seedlings  were  themselves  far  removed  from  the  native  vine; 
for  the  lona  was  raised  from  seed  of  the  Diana,  which  is  descend- 
ed from  the  Catawba,  and  this  last  comes  from  a  native  grape. 
This  method  of  Van  Mons  thus  requires  time  and  patience,  as 
well  as  skill  in  selecting  the  best  and  most  promising  plants. 

The  second  method,  by  hybridization,  consists  in  impregnat- 

ling  the  pistil  of  the  flower  of  a  native  grape  with  pollen  fi*om 

stamens  of  a  foreign   variety,  or  vice  versa^  and   raisiug 

lling  plants  from  the  seed  thus  produced.     The  advocates 

hybridizing  claim  for  their  system  more  speedy  and  better 

Ire^ults  than  those  obtained  by  the  disciples  of  Van  Mons,  and 

lltte  idea  of  being  able  to  create  a  vine  that  shall  have  the 

'strength,  vigor,  and  hardiness  of  a  native,  and  whose  fruit  shall 

^be  as  delicate  as  that  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  or  Chasselas,  is 

Brtaiuly  very  fascinating.     But  those  who  follow  the  other 

LmeUiod  say  that  in  planting  wild  seed  and  breeding  in  and  in, 

•0  \Q  »peak^  we  have  a  better  foundation  to  build  on  ;  that  our 

native  grapes  have  a  much  more  strongly  marked  flavor  tliau 

foreign  kinds^  and  that  this  flavor,  properly  softened  and  re- 

fined  by  successive  generations  of  seedlings,  will  surpasj»  the 

Bimply  sweet  and  luscious  taste  of  European  varieties- 
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Hybridising  has  led  to  very  suoeesflful  reeullB  in  al  imX 
two  oases.  Messn.  B.  8.  Bogers  and  W.  Fiske  Allen,  of  8i- 
lem,  have  produoed  some  very  remaiitable  hybrids.  The  fiae 
known  as  Allen's  Hybrid  was  obtained  by  crossing  the  Isibdk 
with  a  Chasselas,  and  is  a  most  beautiful  grape.  Wh«i  well 
sheltered  it  will  sometimes  ripen  in  the  open  air  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  then  is  the  best  light^solored  grape  ife  hare.  ¥nm 
its  European  parent,  however,  it  has  inherited  <an  unlucky  pie- 
disposition  to  mildew.  Mr.  Bogers  has  given  to  the  world  no 
less  than  forty  new  grapes,  of  diffinrent  degrees  of  exoellenoe ; 
hybrids  between  several  foreign  kinds,  and  a  monstrous  and 
uneatable  variety  of  the  VUis  Labrusca^  from  the  Salem  woods. 
Some  of  the  new-comers  have  already  taken  their  plaee  in  the 
small  Ust  of  standard  out-door  varieties,  and  three  or  four  cf 
them,  for  healthy  growth  and  excellence  of  flavor,  are  almost 
unsurpassed.  Some  writers,  indeed,  maintain  that  they  are  net 
genuine  hybrids,  but  simply  seedlings  of  the  native  grape ;  but 
this  notion  is  wholly  untenable,  and  those  plants  which  have 
eome  under  our  immediate  notice  bear  unmistakable  markB 
of  their  foreign  origin. 

A  glance  at  the  following  considerations  will  show  in  part 
the  weight  of  Uie  evidence  that  goes  to  prove  them  to  be  true 
hybrids.  If  forty  seeds  of  the  wild  grape  be  planted,  and  as 
many  seedlings  obtained,  one  half  of  these  seedlings  will  prob- 
ably be  barren  ;  and  of  the  other  half,  nine  tenths  will  show  no 
marked  superiority  to  their  parent  If  forty  fertile  plants 
should  be  raised,  all  better  than  the  parent  vine,  it  would  be 
little  short  of  a  miracle.  Now  Mr.  Rogers  has  raised  forty- 
four  vines  without  getting  one  sterile  or  staminate  plant,  ^d 
the  poorest  among  them  is  bettor  than  the  average  of  fertile 
seedlings  from  the  wild  grape,  —  a  result  to  be  explained  only 
by  admitting  a  large  infusion  of  the  Viiis  vintfera  in  their  com- 
position. Hybrids  from  two  species  which  are  very  difficult  to 
cross  are  generally  very  sterile ;  but  these  are  not  only  true 
hybrids,  they  are  also  very  f<Mrtile ;  and  we  have  observed,  in 
some  experiments  that  we  are  making  further  to  unfold  their 
character,  that  the  seed  from  these  hybrids,  and  especially 
from  the  No.  19,  germinates  readily,  and  with  much  more  cer- 
tainty than  seed  from  the  wild  grape.  The  fact  of  their  liybrid- 
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Ikciijg  admitted,  tl I"  irociiter's  triuraph  becomes  mw© 

nut,  for  distijigui  1  anists  have  rept^atcdly  denied  th« 

iif  of  crossing  two  distinct  Bpecies  of  the  geiiiis  Fiiis. 

^of  these  new  vines  have  been  crossed  a  second  time  with 

foreign  grape  with  |H3rfect  success,  and  with  verj  interest' 

results. 

It  is  a  curious  but  admitted   fact,  that  there  are   certain 

plant^^  as  for  histance  some  species  of  Lobelia,  which  can  be 

far  more  easily  fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  another  and  distinct 

^Becies  than  by  their  own  pollen.     Decisive  experiments  upon 

^ws  point  with  regard  to  the  genus  Vitis  are  still  wanting;  but 

^Bbether  this  singular  law  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  viue 

^m  not,  ft  is  certain  that  the  probability  that  many  seedlings 

tftised  by  the  method  of  Van  Mens   are  hybrids  has  not  yet 

ten  sufGciently  considered  by  experimenters.     When  vines  of 
Hous  kinds  are  raised  in  the  same  garden,  it  is  inevitable 
lliat  currents  of  air  and  those  industrious  fertilizers,  tlie  bees^ 

(3uld  carry  pollen  from  one  blossom  to  another,  and  a  crosa 
mongrel  be  the  restilt.     Any  one,  says  Darwin,  can  convince 
iiself  of  the   eflicicncy  of  insect  agency  by  examining   the 
were  of  sterile  Rhododendrons,  which  produce  no  pollen,  for 
will  find  on  their  stigmas  plenty  of  pollen  from  otlier  plants* 
Admitting,  then,  that  many  seedlings  may  be  ujiintentional 
erosses,  the  Immense  divergence  from  the  pareut  stock  which 
m  of  them  manifest  will  not  be  surprising. 
I  The  striking  success  that  has  attended  the  exporimotils  of 
pioneers  in  hybridizing  opens  to  us  a  most  interesting  and 
tjfltable  field  for  research.     Wo  hardly  as  yet  understand 
|uit  unhoped  for  results  have  been  attained,  or  comprehend 
importance  of  Mr.  Rogers's  praiseworthy  undertaking. 
c*ely  any  useful  plant  can  be  propagated  so  ea^^ily  as  the 
It  is  raised  from  siingle  buds,  called  eyes  by  tlie  uursery- 
in,  from  cuttings,  by  layers,  and,  for  special  pitrpo8e»,  from 
This  is  a  very  important  ti^ait  in  the  character  of  the 
ipe,  t^^iCciaUy  to  the  |>ropagatar  of  new  varieties ;  fur  if  he 
iginatea  a  new  and  valuable  grape,  in  throe  or  four  years  he 
<it  hift  plants  by  tens  of  thousands*    Raising  vines  from 
s  is  an  operation  requiring  the  aid  of  artificial  heal, 
good  deal  of  tikill  and  experience.     Millions  of  vmea. 
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however,  are  so  produced  every  year,  and  when  well  grown 
are  undoubtedly  the  best  for  planting  on  a  large  scale. 

Tlie  roots  in  vines  thus  propagated  are  in  the  best  possiUe 
form  for  transplanting,  as  they  all  ra4iate  from  a  common  oea- 
tre,  and  the  plant  partakes  more  of  the  habit  of  one  raised  in 
the  natural  way,  from  seed. 

A  cutting  is  simply  a  branch  of  a  vine,  with  two  or  three 
buds.  Set  in  rich  earth  in  spring  or  fall,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, the  top  bud  sends  up  a  stem,  and  the  lower  buds  put 
forth  roots,  making  a  strong  plant  by  October. 

Layers,  as  their  name  indicates,  are  branches  of  an  old  vine 
bent  down  into  the  soil,  and  made  to  grow  there,  while  yet  do- 
riving  uourisiiment  from  the  parent  plant  In  this  manner  the 
best  vines  are  obtained,  but  they  are  expensive,  as  only  a  fev 
can  be  taken  at  once,  and  the  old  vine  is  much  injured. 

An  excellent  method  of  growing  layers,  borrowed  from  the 
French  vigneronsy  has  come  into  use  in  this  country  within  a 
few  years.  It  consists  in  bending  down  the  branches  of  the 
vine  into  large  boxes  or  baskets  filled  with  rich  earth,  and 
making  them  root  there.  When  they  have  filled  the  box  with 
rools  tliey  are  cut  loose  from  the  main  vine,  and  thus  a  well- 
grown  plant  is  obtained,  already  potted,  which  may  be  trans- 
planted or  removed  to  any  distance  without  disturbing  the 
roots  in  the  least.  Vines  so  raised  will  bear  a  few  bunches 
the  first  year,  and  thus  enable  the  impatient  buyer  to  test  his 
purchase  at  once. 

No  plant  will  flourish  better  in  unfavorable  circumstances 
than  the  grape-vine,  and  at  the  same  time  no  plant  more  grate- 
fully repays  all  tliat  is  done  for  it.  It  requires  for  its  successful 
cultivation  a  southern  or  southeastern  aspect,  a  dry,  rich,  and 
thorouglily  pulverized  soil,  and  careful  and  judicious  training. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  soil.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
tills  should  be  either  naturally  dry,  or  else  thoroughly  drained. 
Vine-dressers  have  a  saying  that  "  the  vine  cannot  bear  wet 
feet,"  and  tliis  is  perfectly  true.  Stagnant  water  round  the 
roots  of  a  vine  causes  tlie  fibres  to  die  prematurely,  and  this 
gives  rise  to  weak  and  ill-ripened  wood,  sour  and  worthless 
grapes.  Many  soils  which  are  called  dry  need  draining  if  they 
are  heavy  or  clayey,  not  only  to  carry  ofl*  water,  but  to  aerate 
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i  eartl) ;  for  if  the  soil  be  such  as  to  be  porinoua  to  air,  it  wiU 
likely  to  transmit  moisture  rapidly,  ami  not  liohl  too  much 
it.  A  dry  soil  having  been  secured  by  natural  or  artiticial 
ing,  tlie  depth  to  which  it  should  be  worked  becomes  the 
tt,  and  a  very  important  and  perplexing  consideration, 
Jtitil  witlun  a  year  or  two  it  has  been  almost  heresy  to  doubt 

the  deeper  the  ground  is  worked,  the  better  off  the  vines 
L  and  almost  all  books  on  the  cultivation  of  the  graj>e  advo- 

deop  treneliirig;   not  simply  subsoil  plougliing,  but  the 
actual  iuTersion  and  pulverization  of  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  two, 

[J,  or  oven  four  feet.     Some  very  light  vol^auic  soils  are 

to  have  been  trenched  with  profit  to  the  depth  of  five  feet. 

Western  grape-growers,  many  of  them  Germans,  who  carry 

here  the  same  plans  which  they  followed  at  home,  with 

lly  an  exception  trench  their  vineyards  two  or  three  feet 

All  the  books  named  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  except 

Bright's,  recommend  deep  trenching,  and   their  authors 

ry  out  in  practice  the  plans  which  they  advocate  in  theory, 

ae  cultivators,  however,  have  begun  to  think  that,  although 

cing  the  ground  to  the  enormous  depths  above  mentioned 

be  y^tj  proper  in  light  and  porous  soils,  yet  it  is  unwise 

adopt  this  system  in  New  England  ;  and  Mr.  Bright  goes 

the  opposite  extreme.     Mr.  Bull  says :  "  The  soil  of 

ehusetts  does  not  get  heated,  during  our  short  summers, 

Icicntly  for  the  healthy  growth  of  the  grape,  to  a  depth 

Iter  tlian  about  one  foot.     Now  if  the  ground  is  trenched 

made  rich,  the  roots  are  coaxed  down  into  the  lower  and 

stratum  of  soil,  and  the  wood  and  buds  are  not  properly 

^ued,  the   former   being   immature   and  spongy,  and  as  a 

iral  consequence  the  latter  being  weak  and  imperfect,  so 

uezt  year*8  crop  is  enfeebled,  and  will  ripen  later.     The 
kpe-grower  should    always  aim   to   get  thorouglily-ripened 
i.WOoJ*     Without  this  he  cannot  count  on  a  crop  of  fruit  with 

certainty,  even  if  the  immature  wood  survive  the  winter/' 
Vlvetherthe  soil  be  trenched  or  ploughed,  the  finer  that  part 
it  h  mnde  in  which  the  roots  of  the  young  vine  will  have  to 
iB  their  way,  the  better  it  is  for  the  plants.  Mr.  Bright 
im^  twelve  ploughings  and  as  many  harrowings,  so  as  to 
lucQ  tlie  most  perfect  and  minute  division  of  tlio  &oil  that  ia 
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possible  ;  or  to  use  his  own  words,  so  that  it  i^ill  be  left  tl  liA 
"  as  fine  as  bolted  flour."  Very  few  will  follow  hifi  adtice,  bat 
Uiose  who  do  will  be  repaid  for  their  labor. 

If  the  soil  of  the  vineyard  be  poor,  it  will  of  course  need 
enriching.  We  hardly  dare  to  touch  upon  the  subject  of  i»- 
tilizers,  for  upon  no  other  topic  connected  with  ogriculture 
have  so  many  disputes  and  quarrels  arisen  as  upon  tlie  quee- 
tion  what  manures  are  proper  for  the  grape.  One  succeshl 
grower  puts  a  quarter  of  an  ox  under  each  of  his  vines,  tiid 
has  splendid  crops ;  another  thinks  that  a  good  old  pasture 
soil,  where  no  trees,  grain,  or  vines  have  grown  for  twenty 
years,  is  the  best  of  all  soils  for  the  vine ;  —  and  between  the* 
two  extremes  is  a  wide  field  for  theory  and  practice.  A  fev 
maxims,  however,  may  be  laid  down,  which  probably  will  be 
undisputed  by  all  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  grape-fine 
in  New  England. 

Dead  cattle,  oily  woollen  rags  and  waste,  and  in  general  tU 
rank,  undecompcKsed  manures,  are  positively  iujorious.  We 
speak  especially  of  oily  rags,  because  the  injudicious  applici- 
tion  of  a  quantity  of  these  to  the  soil  came  near  in  one  case  to 
destroying  a  lot  of  seedling  vines,  whose  worth,  regarded  tA 
the  result  of  long  and  tedious  experiments,  was  not  to  be  reck- 
oned in  money.  Ashes  and  bone-dust  ploughed  into  the  soil 
and  whole  bones  buried  under  the  vines,  arc  all  excellent 
Guano  in  moderate  quantity,  and  meadow  mud  composted 
with  ashes,  lime,  and  barn-yard  manure,  are  profitable  fertlHzers. 
The  notion  of  having  special  manures  for  particular  plants  is 
falling  into  deserved  contempt ;  but  we  observe  that  Mr.  Bright 
still  advocates  a  nostrum  for  the  vine.  His  reasoning  is,  tliat 
because  tartrate  of  potash  exists  in  grapes,  errgo  tartrate  of  pot- 
ash, or  free  tartaric  acid,  is  a  proper  fertilizer  for  grape-vines; 
and  he  professes  to  have  obtained  marvellous  results  with  it 
Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  this  theory.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible that  that  which  plants  never  find  in  the  soil  can  be  a 
proper  manure  for  them.  Now  tartaric  acid  is  never  found  in 
the  soil,  either  free  or  combined,  and  cannot  be  found  there  by 
reason  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  produced.  Grapes  select  from 
tlie  carl>onic  acid  of  the  air  and  the  water  of  the  soil  atoms  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  in  such  proportions  as  to  form 
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irtaric  acid,  whtch^  uniting  with  the  potash  that  the  Tines  find 
the  m\\  and  take  up  therefrom,  formp  bitartrate  of  potash,  or 
of  tartar*     Tartaric  acid  being  an  organic  acid,  and  not 
ineral  constituent  of  the  soil,  is  of  course  never   found 
\ie  earth,  and  the  bcrrios  of  a  tiuc  watored  with  a  sohi- 
of  cream  of  tartar  would  not  contain  a  hundredth  of  one 
oeiil  more  of  that  salt  than  Uioy  would  if  supplied  with 
^tasli  ftlcMie,  and  left  to  elaborate  tlieir  own  acid.     To  water 
vine  with  tartaric  acid  would  be  as  sensible  as  to  pour  mo- 
round  the  roots  of  a  sugar-maple,  or  to  water  with  a  so- 
la of  quinine  the  tree  that  produces  that  alkaloid.     Mr. 
iht's  success  is  due  solely  to  tlie  potash  in  his  compost,  and 
m^  to  tlie  acid. 
Whoever  is  about  to  set  out  vines,  and  will  plough  and  pul* 
xo  Ifae  soil  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  and  then  make 
enough  to  bear  a  hundred  bushels  of  corn  on  the  acre, 
not   fear   disappointment   with   the   ordinary  kinds   of 
provided  always  that  the  land  be  well  drained. 
Tines  are  set  out  either  in  the  spring  or  fall.    We  have  tried 
H,  and  are  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  the  fall. 
lii  yard,  vines  are  cither  trained  upon  wire  trellises  or 

up  to  stakes,  and  from  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  plants 
9t  out  on  an  acre,  the  distance  between  the  plants  varying 
thirty  inche%to  nine  feet.    For  strong,  coarse  vines,  like  the 
:>rd,  the  latter  distance  is  not  too  great*     Plants  one  year 
[if  raiftied  fnim  single  eyes*  or  two  years  old  with  well-pruned 
»,  if  raised  from  cuttings,  are  tlie  Ijest  for  vineyard  culture* 
^r  roots  should  not  l>e  put  more  than  four  or  five  inches 
the  surfac*?  in  New  England,  ai»d  on  aceoiint  of  our  fiery 
:  tlie  srround  should  be  well  mulched  with  straw,  leaves, 


It  bciore  piutum*;  a  vineyard  the  kind  of  vinos  to  be  plant- 

liisl  be  decided  upon  ;  and  here  we  Imve  no  great  latitudo 

Pioice,  for  the  number  of  roally  good  vines  that  will  ripen  so 

»rth  as  Boston  is  very  smalL     Our  climate  is  not  partio* 

ly  favorable  to  tlie  vine,  the  late  spring  frosts  sometijnea 

iig  tlie  blossoms,  and  those  of  early  autumn   ruining  tho 

%   "'     -  has  done  more  in  past  years  to  bring  discredit 

\  c  ID  Now  finglaiid    than  planting  varieties  of 
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grapes  that  will  never  ripen  here  until  our  sammen  htfe  at 
additional  month.  The  Concord,  the  Hartford  Prolifie,  Urn 
Diana,  Rebecca,  Delaware,  possibly  Dr.  Grant's  two  new  nr» 
ties,  Allen's  Hybrid,  and  some  of  Mr.  Rogers's  new  vines,  arelhe 
only  good  grapes  that  can  be  planted  in  New  England  with  ijm 
full  assurance  of  getting  a  crop  every  year.  Even  this  ilile- 
meat  has  to  be  limited  and  qualified,  for  the  Hartford  Proliie 
is  not  a  grape  of  the  first  class,  the  Rebecca  is  very  tender,  aid 
the  hybrids  have  not  yet  been  fully  tested,  or  at  least  have  bo( 
been  in  bearing  long  enough  for  their  ffulings  to  become  fallf 
apparent.  This  list  is  so  short  that  we  are  justified  in  ffed- 
ing  of  these  varieties  in  detail. 

The  Hartford  Prolific  is  a  strong,  coarse  vine,  a  seedling  of 
the  native,  we  believe,  in  the  first  generation,  and  pofiseoei 
many  of  those  traits  which  render  the  native  grape  so  iinpkif- 
ant.  It  bears  large  bunches  of  round  black  berries,  somewfait 
tough  in  the  centre,  and  of  a  coarse  flavor.  It  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  the  garden,  were  it  not  for  its  extreme  earliness. 

The  Concord  is  a  seedling  in  the  third  generation  firom  tbe 
native.  It  is  extremely  hardy,  produces  enormous  crops  eveiy 
year,  will  grow  in  soils  where  better  grapes  would  utterly  fiul, 
and,  though  not  a  grape  of  the  first  quality,  is  the  most  profit- 
able market  variety,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  other  oat- 
door  grapes  that  Hovey's  seedling  strawberry  docs  to  other 
strawberries.  This  variety  is  planted  very  extensively,  and  has 
done  a  good  work  in  educating  the  public  taste  to  something 
better  than  the  nauseous  wild  kinds.  Whoever  cultivates  tbe 
Concord  will  have  grapes  in  abundance,  though  not  the  best 

The  Diana,  a  much  better  grape  tlian  the  last  mentioned,  is 
a  somewhat  tender  vine,  and  a  shy  bearer  when  young :  it  is  a 
seedling  of  the  Catawba,  and  the  parent  of  the  new  lona.  k 
originated  in  Milton,  and  came  into  notice  in  1844.  In  qual- 
ity the  fruit  of  well-established  vines  is  superior  to  that  of  tbe 
Catawba,  being  juicy,  rich,  and  refreshing,  with  a  slight  musk; 
odor.  Those  who  plant  this  must  prepare  themselves  to  lay 
down  their  vines  in  the  fall,  and  cover  Uiem  witli  three  or  foor 
inches  of  earth. 

The  Rebecca,  presumed  to  be  a  seedling  of  the  Isabella,  is  a 
delicate  viue^  requiring  a  favorable  location  and  tbe  highest 
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IvatickD ;  and  even  with  these  it  Eomctitnes  drops  it^  leaves 
baffles  the  cultivator.  But  wlien  it  does  succeed,  it  amply 
spay^  all  the  pains  spent  upon  it.  The  berries  are  light  yel- 
iwish^grcen,  tinged  with  amber,  tranE«lnoetjt^  and  are  some* 
sold  to  unsuspecting  purchasers  for  foreign  grapes.  A 
[vines  should  be  planted  in  every  garden,  in  a  warm  place, 
re  they  can  be  well  slieltered.  Wliat  has  been  said  of  the 
Bcca  applies  with  equal  force  to  Allen's  Hybrid,  a  vine  or 
|o  of  which  may  be  planted  in  some  very  t'uvorable  place,  for 
It  does  ripen  it  is  our  best  white  grape. 
tie  Israella,  a  seedling  of  the  Isabella,  is  asserted  to  bo  the 
lest  good  grape,  and  the  lona  the  best  grape  in  every  re- 
t,  the  Delaware  alone  excepted,  that  can  be  raised  out- 
These  grapes  have  been  before  the  public  only  a  few 
fearSy  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  they  will  succeed  in  New 
i«d.  A  most  bitter  warfare  is  now  going  on  about  Ihem 
lie  agricultural  newspapers,  and  while  every  amateur  will 
>urse  test  them,  the  public  will  wait  till  the  dust  of 
battle  has  subsided,  and  the  true  merits  of  the  vines  be* 

Ims  known. 
If  Mr*  Rogers's  vines  we  have  already  spoken,  and  will  only 
I  that  his  numbers  three,  four,  fifteen,  and  nineteen  de- 
pe  to  be  planted  in  every  garden.  They  show  evident 
nB  both  of  foreign  and  native  parentage,  and  for  vigor 
growtlu  and  size  and  beauty  of  berry,  come  close  upon  the 
ek  Hamburgh. 

and  be&t  comes  the  Delaware.  This  famous  grape,  un- 
llled  as  yet  by  any  other  out-door  kind,  and  matched  only 
he  most  delicious  foreign  varieties,  has  been  discussed^ 
lemned,  and  praised  more  tlian  any  species  recorded  in  the 
ay  annals  of  vino  culture*  Prejudice  and  hostility  have 
led  at  last^  antl  the  Delaware  stands  now,  where  it  belongs 
right,  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  out-door  grapes.  Its4>erries 
cif  a  peculiar  amlicr  color,  and  are  juicy,  deHcate,  and  re- 
bing  in  the  highest  degree.  Its  growth  is  slow,  but  it  is  as 
ly  as  an  oak,  and  now  that  under  improved  cultivation 
thcsj  weighing  a  half*|>ound  have  been  obtained,  Uie  la,st  olv 
ion  to  it,  t)ie  smatlness  of  it^  clusters^  seems  lo  be  removed. 
>r  llie  vineyard,  iheui  the  only  kinds  wfaieb  can  bo  trusted  at 
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present  are  the  Delaware,  the  Hartford  Proli&o,  the  Conoorii 
and  perhaps  the  Diana.  The  other  kinds  should  all  be  plintoi 
in  gardens,  as  some  of  them  will  give  a  crop  every  year.  Wi 
make  no  mention  of  the  Catawba  or  Isabella,  as  the  fonair 
cannot  be  raised  here  at  all,  and  the  latter  will  uot  give  a  fid 
crop  once  in  ten  years.  This  list  is  so  small  that  it  leaves  opoi 
a  wide  field  for  progress  and  improvement.  Whoever  will  add 
to  our  present  kinds  a  new  and  really  good  early  grape,  wil 
not  only  be  a  public  benefactor,  but  will  reap  a  rich  reward  fat 
himself.  Whether  his  grape  be  very  good  or  not,  it  will  bi 
bought  by  thousands,  if  it  be  a  few  days  earlier  than  any  known 
kind ;  for  the  shortness  of  our  season  is  the  greatest  drawbid 
with  which  the  vine-grower  has  to  contend.  If  we  knew  tnj 
one  about  to  make  experiments  in  hybridiiing,  we  should  iiige 
him  to  cross  the  Delaware  with  the  Black  Hamburghi  and  llie 
Concord  with  the  Chasselas.  If  he  should  be  successful  in 
these  two  attempts,  his  success  would  be  brilliant  indeed;  for  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Rogers  did  not  use  a  bettor 
native  vine  in  his  experiments, 

Tlie  limits  of  our  article  do  not  permit  us  to  review  the  vin- 
ous systems  of  training  and  pruning  the  vine  in  use  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  Volumes  have  been  written  upon  this 
important  subject,  and  much  remains  to  be  said ;  but  the  whole 
art  depends  upon  a  very  simple  natural  law.  The  tendency  of 
the  sap  in  the  vine  is  towards  the  extremities  of  the  brandies, 
and  any  method  of  training  that  leads  to  profitable  results  is 
merely  a  device  by  which  tlie  cultivator  either  counteracts  this 
tendency  or  avails  himself  of  it. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  glance  at  the  leading  and 
best  system.  In  this  the  young  plants  are  allowed  to  makes 
single  upright  shoot  or  cane  the  first  year,  and  in  the  fall  this 
cane  is  cut  back  at  a  point  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  next  year  two  horizontal  arms  are 
raised  from  the  two  uppermost  buds  of  thb  cane,  and  from  theie 
arms  upright  fruiting  shoots  are  raised  the  tliird  year.  The  viae 
thus  trained  has  first  the  shape  of  the  letter  T,  and  then  that 
of  a  gridiron  with  the  handle  stuck  in  the  ground.  The  canes 
that  have  borne  fruit  are  thereafter  cut  away  every  aatttnm, 
and  new  ones  are  raised  the  next  year.    The  village  of  Tbo- 
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Bierf ,  alH>ut  five  miles  from  Fontaincbleau,  where  the  Cliassclas^ 
grip<!  is  raised  far  the  Paris  market,  has  given  its  uame  to  % 
ty^tem  of  traiuing  that  has  been  m  use  there  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  best  method  the  in- 
geutitty  of  man  and  a  patient  study  of  the  grape-vine  have  yet 
devised.  Those  who  wish  to  beeome  acquainted  with  this 
method,  which  cannot  be  explained  without  the  aid  of  dia* 
gimois*  will  find  it  elaborately  treated  in  Bu  BreuiFs  Caurs 
^i^meuiaire  d"  Arboriculture ^  an  excellent  translation  from  which 
forms  ikn  appendix  to  Mr*  Phin's  liook.  The  Tbomery  system 
requires  time  for  its  full  development,  but  it  gains  ground  iii 
tim  country  just  as  fast  as  its  merits  are  understood.  Around 
Cincinnati  the  German  vine-dressers  train  their  vines  to  two 
or  four  stakes,  clinging  to  the  customs  they  have  brought  with 
iliem  from  home ;  but  most  American  growers  train  their  vines 
lo  a  fiermanent  trellis  of  posts  and  wii^o* 

Delightful  as  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  to  the  amateur, 
it  will  not  attract  the  investment  of  capital  on  a  large  scale* 
unless  it  can  be  shown  to  be  profitable ;  and  even  if  it  can  be 
proved  to  be  remunerative,  it  will  take  some  little  time  to 
make  the  cultivation  universal.  Liebig*a  words,  which  we  find 
on  the  title-page  of  Mr,  Briglit's  book,  **  Things  which  bring  in 
iDoney  will  be  sure  to  make  their  own  way,**  are  very  true ; 
but  the  ^ying  must  be  taken  with  some  allowance  as  to  the 
length  of  time  required.  Anything  new  is  sure  to  be  ridi- 
ealed,  and  viticulture  has  both  ignorance  and  prejudice  to 
contend  with.  It  is  not  easy  to  convince  farmers  who  are  co»» 
tent  to  travel  in  the  steps  of  their  fatliers,  and  to  whom  every-  i 
thing  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  corn  and  potatoes  is  rash  | 
and  foohsh  speculation ^  that  the  stories  they  read  of  profits  of  ' 
a  tliousand  and  twelve  hundred  dollars  from  an  acre  of  land 
are  not  wholly  apocryphal ;  yet  it  can  be  shown  that  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vine  yields  larger 'and  more  certain  profits  than 
anything  el>e  that  can  be  grown  out-doors  in  New  England, 
tobacco  idonc  excepted. 

Bight  Uni»  of  Concord  grafies  have  boen  raised  on  an  aero  in 
MMAchueetts,  and  six  tons  is  an  average  crop  from  vines  five 
nr  six  years  old.  Mr.  Bull  says  that  an  acre  of  vines  fonr 
I  old  will  giva  the  cultivator  fourteen  thousand  pounds. 
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A  glance  at  the  retail  prices  of  grapes  will  show  whether  the 
market  is  in  any  danger  of  being  OTer-supplied  or  not  •Con- 
cord grapes  were  sold  last  year  in  Boston  at  from  tweWe  to 
twenty  cents  per  pound,  Isabellas  at  twenty-five  centfs  Dimai 
at  tlurty,  and  Rebeccas  at  forty.  Delaware  grapes  have  not  jet 
made  their  appearance  in  the  Boston  market  in  large  quanti- 
ties, but  in  New  York  they  are  sold  at  prices  Tarying  betweea 
forty  and  sixty  cents  per  pound.  These  prices  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  large  profits  made  by  grape-growers.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Western  Fruit-growers'  Society,  held  in  Rochester,  in  18d9, 
profits  of  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  aoe 
were  reported,  and  no  cultivator  gave  in  a  return  of  less  than 
five  hundred  dollars  as  the  result  from  an  acre  of  grapes. 

Those  who  have  been  the  longest  engaged  in  vine-growing  in 
New  England  are  the  most  enthusiastic,  and  we  may  oongrata- 
late  ourselves  that  a  new,  unfailing,  and  most  profitable  branch 
of  agriculture  is  taking  firm  root  among  us.  For  the  amount 
of  capital  and  care  employed,  the  out-door  culture  of  the  gripe 
offers  profits  which  we  may  look  for  in  vain  from  other  stand- 
ard crops. 

California  and  Ohio  need  no  longer  monopolize  the  vine. 
With  our  present  kinds,  and  with  new  and  improved  varieties 
better  suited  to  our  short  summers  appearing  every  year,  we 
shall  soon  be  able  to  rival  our  sister  States.  Already  Ameri- 
can vines  are  receiving  great  attention  in  France  and  Germt- 
ny,  where  tliey  have  been  introduced  with  the  hope  that  they 
will  be  free  from  the  disease  (oidium)  which  has  made  such 
havoc  in  European  vineyards.  American  grapes  are  regultriy 
exported  from  New  York  to  the  Old  World  ;  and  if  the  pn^ress 
of  tlio  next  twenty  years  equals  that  of  the  last  twenty,  we  shall 
have  no  need  of  hoMiouses ;  for  the  distance  between  the  best 
foreign  grapes  and  our  best  out-door  varieties  is  only  a  fnw- 
tion  of  that  which  separates  the  Fox  grape  of  the  woods  from 
the  lona. 

With  regard  to  wine,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that,  although  the 
Concord  makes  a  tolerable  wine,  and  the  Delaware  a  wine  that 
sells  for  twice  the  price  of  the  Catawba,  yet  very  little,  compar- 
atively speaking,  will  be  made  in  New  England  while  grape» 
for  the  table  command  the  present  high  prices.     As  vineyanlf 
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inulti])>lf  and  prices  fall,  the  surplus  fruit  will  undoubtedly  be 
coovertcd  into  wine,  and  such  win©  too,  if  we  can  trust  th© 
promises  made  by  some  of  the  best  kinds,  as  will  not  fear  a 
comparison  with  famous  European  sorts.  Wine  is  even  now 
extensively  manufactured  by  at  least  two  firms  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  others  in  Connecticut,  from  wild  grapes  found  in 
tho  woods,  although  we  liave  heard  of  none  produced  from 
Tincyards  planted  for  the  purpose. 

We  hardly  dare  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  vino- 
shall  cover  all  the  bleak  and  barren  hills  of  New  England  ;  but 
we  do  see  close  at  hand  the  day  wlien  broad  vineyards  will  bo 
platited  to  stipply  with  their  luscious  fruit  the  markets  of  our 
cities  and  great  towns,  and  when  row^  of  well-chosen  and  well- 
^4rained  vines  will  be  as  common  an  appendage  to  every  decent; 
B^iirden  as  a  line  of  currant-bushes  is  now, 

W^e  have  endeavored  to  set  forth,  more  by  figures  of  arith- 
metic than  those  of  rhetoric^  the  importance  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  grape  in  the  open  air  in  New  England,  and  to  furnish 
cur  readers  with  some  hints  upon  this  subject  drawn  in  a  large 
meamire  from  our  own  experience.  We  would  infuse  into 
them  a  little  of  our  own  enthusiasm  about  hybridizing,  the 
production  of  new  varieties,  and,  in  short,  everything  that 
relates  to  the  cultivation  and  development  of  this  precious 
plant  It  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago,  that 
•*  some  men  of  worth  and  estate  must  give  in  these  things  ex- 
amples to  the  inferior  inhabitants  and  ordinary  sort  of  men,  to 
•how  them  the  gain  and  commodity  by  it,  which  they  will  not 
believe  but  by  experience  before  their  faces." 

We  wish  we  could  say,  in  persuasive  accents,  to  every  one 
who  owns  a  rod  of  land,  —  Plant  a  good  vine,  tend  it  and  care 
for  it,  and  you  will  have  your  reward.  Do  not  wait  till  next 
year,  but 

**  Ismere  ntific  Meliboee  pyros,  pcmc  ordiae  vite«/* 
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Abt.  Vni.  —  1.  The  President's  Message  on  the  Peace  N^ 

tiationy  presented  to  Congress^  February  10, 1865. 
2.   The  InavgurcU  Address,  March  4, 1865. 

In  the  glare  of  our  civil  war,  certain  truths,  hitherto  ud- 
observed  or  guessed  at  merely,  have  been  brought  out  with 
extraordinary  sharpness  of  relief;  and  two  of  tliem  havebeeu 
specially  impressive,  the  one  for  European  observers,  the  other 
for  ourselves.  The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  startling  to  the 
Old  World  watcher  of  the  political  skies,  upon  whose  field  of 
vision  the  flaming  sword  of  our  Western  heavens  grew  from  a 
misty  speck  to  its  full  comet-like  proportions,  perplexing  them 
with  fear  of  change,  has  been  the  amazing  strength  and  no  le» 
amazing  steadiness  of  democratic  institutions.  An  army  twice 
larger  than  England,  with  the  help  of  bounties,  drafts,  and  the 
purchase  of  foreign  vagabonds,  ever  set  in  the  field  during  the 
direst  stress  of  her  struggle  with  Napoleon,  has  been  raised  ia 
a  single  year  by  voluntary  enlistment.  A  people  untrained 
to  bear  the  burden  of  heavy  taxes  not  only  devotes  to  the  pab- 
lic  service  sums  gathered  by  private  subscription  that  in  any 
other  country  would  be  deemed  fabulous,  but  by  sheer  force  of 
public  opinion  compels  its  legislators  to  the  utmost  ingenuity 
and  searchingness  of  taxation.  What  was  uttered  as  a  sarcasm 
on  the  want  of  public  spirit  in  Florence  is  here  only  literally 

true :  — 

"  Many  refuse  to  bear  the  common  burden ; 
But  thy  solicitous  people  answereth 
Unasked,  and  cries,  *  I  bend  my  back  to  if  " 

And  that  the  contrast  maybe  felt  in  its  fullest  completeness,  we 
must  consider  that  no  private  soldier  is  tempted  into  the  ranks 
by  hopes  of  plunder,  or  driven  into  them  by  want  of  fair  wages 
for  fair  work,  —  that  no  oflScer  can  look  forward  to  the  splendid 
prizes  of  hereditary  wealth  and  title.  Love  of  their  country 
was  the  only  incentive,  its  gratitude  their  only  reward.  And 
in  the  matter  of  taxation  also,  a  willingness  to  help  bear  the 
common  burden  has  more  of  generosity  in  it  where  the  wealth 
of  the  people  is  in  great  part  the  daily  result  of  their  daily  toil, 
and  not  a  hoard  inherited  without  merit,  as  without  industry. 
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Wor  have  tlic  qualities  which  lead  to  such  striking  results 
een  exhihited  only  by   the  North,     The  same  public  spirit, 
liough  misled  by  wicked  men  for  selRsh  ends,  has  shown  itself 
in  almost  equal  strength  at  the  Soutli.     And  iti  both  cases  it 
bas  been  unmistakably  owing  to  that  living  and  active  dcvotiou 
of  th&  people  to  institutions  in  whose  excellence  they  sharOi 
and  their  habit  of  obedience  to  laws  of  their  own  making.     If 
re  have  not  hitlierto  had  that  conscious  feeling  of  nationality, 
tie  ideal  abstract  of  history  and  tradition^  wliich  belongs  to 
countries,  compacted  by  frequent  war  and   united   by 
aries  of  common  danger  and  common  triumph,  it  has  been 
ftimply  because  our  national  existence  has  never  been  in  such 
peril  as  to  force  upon  us  the  conviction  that  it  was  both  the 
Je^decd  of  our  greatness  and  its  only  safeguard.     But  what 
plendid  possibilities  has  not  our  trial  revealed  even  to  our- 
Bl¥e&!     What  costly  stuff  whereof  to  make  a  nation  !    Here  at 
st  is  a  state  whose  life  is  not  narrowly  concentred  in  a  despot 
_or  a  class,  but  feels  itself  in  every  limb ;  a  government  which  is 
[>i  a  mere  application  of  force  from  without,  but  dwells  as  a| 
itai  principle  in  the  will  of  every  eitijten.     Oar  enemies — and  | 
rtiorever  a  man  is  to  be  found  bribed  by  an  abuse^  or  who  j 
profita  by  a  political  superstition,  we  have  a  natural  enemy  j 
^have  striven  to  laugh  and  sneer  and  lie  this  apparition  of 
ttyal  manhood  out  of  existence.     They  conspired  our  murder ; 
xi  in   this  vision  is  the  prophecy  of  a  dominion  which  is  ia  ( 
ish  them  from  their  stools,  and  whose  crown  doth  sear  their 
frelialls.    America  lay  asleep,  like  the  princess  of  the  fairy  tale, ' 
tichanted  by  prosperity  ;  but  at  ,the  first  fiery  kiss  of  war  the 
bU  is  broken,  the  blood  tingles  along  her  veins  again,  and  she 
^wakes  conscious  of  her  beauty  and  her  sovereignty. 
It  is  true  that,  by  the  side  of  the  self-devotion  and  publio  \ 
,  the  vicoa  and  meannesses  of  troubled  times  have  shown 
BtveSf  as  they  will  and  must*     We  have  had  shoddy,  we 
ave  had  contracts,  we  have  had  substitute-brokerage,  we  have 
ipcculators  in  patriotism,  and,  still  woi*se,  in  military  noU>- 
Men  have  striven  to  make  the  blood  of  our  martyrs  tho 
of  wealth  or  office.     But  in  times  of  public  and  universal 
'ixtferaity,  when  habitual  standards  of  action  no  longer  6orve» 
mad  ordinary  currents  of  Uiought  are  swamped  in  the  flood  of 
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mthusiasm  or  ezcttemeot,  it  always  happens  that  the  eril  pn- 
aoas  of  some  men  are  stimulated  bj  what  serres  onlj  to  enlt 
the  nobler  qoalities  of  others.  In  sach  epochs,  eril  as  well  u 
good  b  exaggerated.  A  great  social  oonrulsion  shakes^up  the 
lees  which  underlie  society,  forgotten  because  quiescent,  asd 
the  stimulus  of  calamity  brings  out  the  extremes  of  hanua 
nature,  whether  for  good  or  eviL 

What  is  especially  iustructiTe  in  the  events  we  have  been  wit- 
ness! ug  for  tlie  past  four  years,  is  the  fact  tliat  the  people  hifB 
been  the  chief  actors  in  the  drama.  They  have  not  been  the 
led,  but  the  leaders.  Tiiey  have  not  been  involved  in  war  bj 
the  passions  or  interests  of  their  rulers,  but  deliberately  ac- 
cepted tlie  ordeal  of  battle  in  defence  of  institutions  which  wen 
tiie  work  of  their  own  hands,  and  of  whose  beneficence  expe- 
rience had  satbfied  them.  Loyalty  has  hitherto  been  a  senti- 
ment rather  than  a  virtue  ;  it  has  been  more  often  a  superstition 
or  a  prejudice  than  a  conviction  of  the  conscience  or  the  unde^ 
standing.  Now  for  the  first  time  it  is  identical  with  patriotism, 
and  has  its  seat  in  tlie  brain,  and  not  the  blood.  It  has  before 
been  picturesque,  devoted,  beautiful,  as  forgetfulness  of  self 
always  is,  but  now  it  is  something  more  tlian  all  these,  —  it  is 
logical.  Here  we  have  testimony  tliat  cannot  be  gainsaid  to 
the  universal  vitality  and  intelligence  which  our  system  diffuses 
with  healthy  pulse  through  all  its  members.  Every  man  feeb 
himself  a  part  and  not  a  subject  of  the  government,  and  can  say 
in  a  truer  and  higher  sense  than  Louis  XIV.,  "  I  am  the  state." 
But  we  have  produced  no  Cromwell,  no  Napoleon.  Let  us  be 
thankful  that  we  have  passed  beyond  that  period  of  political 
development  when  such  productions  are  necessary,  or  even  pos- 
sible. It  is  but  another  evidence  of  the  excellence  of  the  dem- 
ocratic principle.  Where  power  is  the  privilege  of  a  class  or 
of  a  single  person,  it  may  be  usurped ;  but  where  it  is  the  ez- 
prcssion  of  the  common  will,  it  can  no  more  be  monopolized 
than  air  or  light.  The  ignorant  and  unreasoning  force  of  a 
populace,  sure  of  losing  nothing  and  with  a  chance  of  gaining 
something  by  any  change,  that  restless  material  out  of  which 
violent  revolutions  are  made,  if  it  exist  here  at  all,  is  to  be 
found  only  in  our  great  cities,  among  a  class  who  have  learned 
in  other  countries  to  look  upon  all  law  as  their  natural  enemy. 
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>r  is  it  liy  any  fault  of  Amorican  training,  but  by  ilie  want  of 
that  these  people  are  what  they  are.  When  Lord  Derby 
_say8  that  the  government  of  this  country  is  at  the  niercy  of  an 
ccited  mob,  ho  proves  either  that  the  demagogue  is  no  cxclu- 
Ivc  product  of  a  democracy,  or  that  England  would  be  in  less 
danger  of  war  if  her  governing  class  knew  something  less  of 
ncient  Greece  and  a  little  more  of  modern  America. 
Whether  or  no  tliei*e  be  any  ti'uth  in  the  assertion  that  do- 
Ifcocracy  tends  to  bring  men  down  to  a  common  level  (as  it 
ircly  brings  them  up  to  one),  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire, 
br  the  world  has  not  yet  had  a  long  enough  experience  of  it  to 
Eirmnt  any  safe  conclusion.  During  our  Revolutionary  strug- 
le,  it  Beems  to  us  that  botli  our  civil  and  military  leaders  corn- 
very  well  iu  point  of  ability  with  the  British  product  of 
be  same  period,  and  the  same  thing  may  very  well  he  true 
the  present  time.  But  while  it  may  be  the  glory,  it  can 
irdly  be  called  the  duty  of  a  country  to  produce  great  men ; 
id  if  forms  of  polity  have  anything  to  do  in  the  matter,  we 
bould  incline  to  prefer  that  whicli  could  make  a  great  nation 
bit  to  be  such  and  loved  as  such  by  every  human  fibre  in  it,  to 
one  which  stunted  the  many  that  a  few  favored  specimens 
ight  grow  the  taller  and  fairer.  People  of  more  sensitive  or- 
inizations  may  be  shocked,  but  we  are  glad  that  in  this  our 
le  war  of  independence,  which  is  to  free  us  forever  from 
bo  Old  World,  we  have  liad  at  the  head  of  our  affairs  a  man 
bhom  America  made,  as  God  made  Adam,  out  of  the  very 
irth,  unancestried,  unprivileged,  unknown,  to  show  us  how 
truth,  how  much  magiianimity,  and  how  much  statecraft 
it  the  call  of  opportunity  in  simple  manliood  when  it  bo* 
am  in  the  justice  of  God  and  the  worth  of  man.  Conven- 
lities  are  all  very  well  in  their  proper  place,  but  they 
at  the  touch  of  nature  like  stubble  in  the  fire*  The 
that  sways  a  nation  by  its  arbitrary  will  seems  less  au- 
goft  to  n§  than  that  which  multiplies  and  reinforces  itself  in 
the  ifwtincts  and  convictions  of  an  entire  people.  Autocracy 
wMf  IvaiN)  something  in  it  more  melodramatic  than  tliis,  but 
falls  far  short  of  it  in  human  value  and  interest. 

Il  lias  beeTi  brougltt  agains^t  ua  as  an  accusation  abroad,  and 
ed  here  by  people  who  measure  their  country  ratlier  by 
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what  is  thought  of  it  thian  by  what  it  is,  that  oar  war  has  not 
been  distinctly  and  avowedly  for  the  extinction  of  slavery,  but 
a  war  rather  for  the  preservation  of  our  national  power  tod 
greatness,  in  which  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  has  been 
forced  upon  us  by  circumstances  and  accepted  as  a  neoessitf. 
We  are  very  far  from  denying  this ;  nay,  we  admit  that  it  is  so 
far  true  that  we  were  slow  to  renounce  our  constitutional  obli- 
gations even  toward  those  who  had  absolved  us  by  their  own 
act  from  the  letter  of  our  duty.  We  are  speaking  of  the  gov- 
ernment which,  legally  installed  for  the  whole  country,  wss 
bound,  so  long  as  it  was  possible,  not  to  overstep  the  limits  of 
orderly  prescription,  and  could  not,  without  abnegating  its  own 
very  nature,  take  the  lead  in  making  rebellion  an  excuse  for 
revolution.  There  were,  no  doubt,  many  ardent  and  sincere 
persons  who  seemed  to  think  this  as  simple  a  thing  to  do  as  to 
lead  off  a  Virginia  reel.  They  forgot  what  should  be  foiigotleii 
least  of  all  in  a  system  like  ours,  that  the  administration  for 
the  time  being  represents  not  only  the  majority  which  elects  it, 
but  the  minority  as  wellj  —  a  minority  in  this  case  powerfiil, 
and  so  little  ready  for  emancipation  that  it  was  opposed  even  to 
war.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  been  chosen  as  general  agent  of  an 
antislavery  society,  but  President  of  the  United  States,  to  pc^ 
form  certain  functions  exactly  defined  by  law.  Whatever  were 
his  wishes,  it  was  no  less  duty  than  policy  to  mark  out  for 
himself  a  line  of  action  which  would  not  further  distract  the 
country,  by  raising  before  their  time  questions  which  it  was 
plain  would  soon  enough  compel  attention,  and  for  which  every 
day  was  making  the  answer  more  easy. 

While  this  was  necessarily  the  attitude  of  the  government, 
it  is  also  true  that  the  people  ran  before  it,  and  were  moved  bj 
a  deeper  impulse  than  the  mere  instinct  of  self-preservation. 
The  public  conscience  gave  energy  and  intention  to  the  public 
will,  and  the  bounty  which  drew  our  best  soldiers  to  the  ranks 
was  an  idea.  The  game  was  the  ordinary  game  of  war,  and 
they  but  the  unreasoning  pieces  on  the  board ;  but  tiiey  felt  tliai 
a  higher  reason  was  moving  them  in  a  game  where  the  stake 
was  the  life  not  merely  of  their  country,  but  of  a  principle 
whose  rescue  was  to  make  America  in  very  deed  a  New  Worlds 
the  cradle^  of  a  fairer  manhood.    Weakness  was  to  be  no  longer 
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llie  tyrant*s  opportuutty,  but  the  Yictim's  claim ;  labor  should 
neTer  henceforth  be  degraded  as  a  curso,  but  lioiiored  as  that 
i4dl  uf  the  earth  which  keeps  lifo  sweet,  and  gives  its  savor  to 
dutj.  To  he  of  good  family  should  mean  being  a  child  of 
Uie  one  Father  of  us  all ;  and  good  birth,  the  being  born  into 
's  world,  and  not  into  a  fool's  paradise  of  mau's  invention, 

t  even  had  tliis  moral  leaveu  been  wanting,  had  the  popular 
impulse  been  merely  one  of  patriotism,  we  should  have  been 
well  content  to  claim  as  the  result  of  democracy,  that  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  it  had  mustered  au  army 
tiiat  knew  for  what  it  was  fighting.  Nationality  is  no  dead 
abstraction,  no  unreal  sentiracnt,  but  a  living  and  operative 
Ttrtue  in  the  heart  and  moral  nature  of  men.  It  enlivens  the 
dallest  soul  with  an  ideal  out  of  and  beyond  itself,  lifting  every 
faculty  to  a  higher  level  of  vision  and  action.  It  enlarges  the 
narrowest  intellect  with  a  fealty  to  something  better  than  self. 
It  emancipates  men  from  petty  and  per&onal  interests,  to  make 

m  conscious  of  i^ympathies  whose  society  ennobles.    Life  has 
docpcr  meaning  when  its  throb  beats  time  to  a  common  im- 
pulse  and  catches  its  motion  from  the  general  heart. 

But  while  the  experience  of  the  last  four  years  has  been 
8ucli|  with  all  its  sorrows,  as  to  make  us  proud  of  our  strength 
and  grateful  for  the  sources  of  it,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  peace 
will  put  to  the  test  those  higher  qualities  which  war  leaves  in 
serve.    What  are  we  to  do  witli  the  country  our  arms  have  re- 

ned?  It  is  by  our  conduct  in  this  stewardship,  and  not  by 
our  ri gilts  under  the  original  compact  of  the  States,  that  our  pol- 
icy is  to  be  justified.  The  glory  of  conquest  is  trifling  and  bar- 
ren, unless  victory  clear  the  way  to  a  higher  civilization,  a  more 
tperity,  and  a  Union  based  upon  reciprocal  benefits. 
CISC  manner  the  seceding  States  shall  return >  whether 
by  inherent  right,  or  with  some  preliminary  penance  and  cere- 
many  of  t  m,  is  of  less  consequence  than  what  they  shall 

be  after  th  •  un.    Dependent  pi*ovincos,  sullenly  submitting 

Uf  a  destiny  which  they  loathe,  would  be  a  burden  to  us,  rather 
tliaii  an  incrcaj?e  of  strength  or  an  clement  of  prosperity.  War 
would  have  won  us  a  peace  stripped  of  all  the  advantages  that 
make  pcacv  a  blessing.  We  should  have  so  much  more  torri- 
lorr^  atid  no  much  less  substantial  groatucsa.    We  did  not  enter 
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upon  war  to  open  a  new  market,  or  fresh  fields  for  tpeonktoiii 
or  an  outlet  for  redundant  population,  but  to  save  the  ex|ied- 
meiit  of  democracy  from  destruction,  and  put  it  in  a  Mer 
way  of  success  by  removing  the  single  disturbing  element 
Our  business  now  is  not  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  turned  aada 
from  a  purpose  which  our  experience  thus  far  has  demon* 
strated  to  have  been  as  wise  as  it  was  necessary,  aad  to  see  to 
it  that,  whatever  be  the  other  conditions  of  reconstruotion, 
democracy,  which  is  our  real  strength,  receive  no  detriment 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  Congress  should 
lay  down  in  advance  a  fixed  rule  not  to  be  departed  from  to 
suit  the  circumstances  of  special  cases  as  they  arise.  What 
may  do  very  well  for  Tennessee  may  not  be  as  good  for  South 
Carolina.  Wise  statesmanship  does  not  so  much  consist  in  the 
agreement  of  its  forms  with  any  abstract  ideal,  however  perfect, 
as  ill  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  governed  and  its  osk- 
pacity  of  shaping  itself  to  the  wants  of  the  time.  It  is  not  to 
be  judged  by  its  intention,  but  by  its  results,  and  those  will  be 
proportioned  to  its  practical,  and  not  its  theoretic  excellence. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  soundness  of  understanding  has  shown  itself 
in  notliing  more  clearly  than  in  allowing  institutions  V>  be  fo^ 
mulated  gradually  by  custom,  convenience,  or  necessity,  and  in 
prefeiring  the  practical  comfort  of  a  system  that  works,  to  the 
French  method  of  a  scientific  machinery  of  perpetual  motiou, 
demonstrably  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  yet  refusing  to  go. 
We  do  not  wish  to  see  scientific  treatment,  however  admirable, 
applied  to  the  details  of  reconstruction,  if  that  is  to  be,  as  now 
seems  probable,  the  next  problem  that  is  to  try  our  intelligeuce 
and  firmness.  But  there  are  certain  points,  it  seems  to  us,  on 
which  it  is  important  that  public  opinion  should  come  to  some 
sort  of  understanding  in  advance. 

The  peace  uegotiutions  have  been  of  service  in  demonstrating 
that  it  is  not  any  ill  blood  engendered  by  war,  any  diversity  of 
interests  properly  national,  any  supposed  antagonism  of  race, 
but  simply  the  slaveholding  class,  that  now  stands  between  us 
and  peaee,  as  four  years  ago  it  forced  us  into  war.  Precisely 
as  the  principle  of  Divine  right  could  make  no  lasting  truce 
with  the  French  Revolution,  the  Satanic  right  of  the  stronger 
to  enslave  the  weaker  can  come  to  no  understanding  with  d^ 
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noemc/.  Tlie  conflict  is  in  the  things,  not  in  tho  men,  and  one 
,pr  the  other  must  abdicate.  Of  coni'se  tlie  leaxlers,  to  whom 
lii^srion  would  be  ruin,  and  a  few  sincere  believers  in  the 
trine  of  State  rights,  are  willing  to  sacrifice  even  slavery  for 
&pet»denec,  a  word  which  has  a  double  meaning  for  stniie  of 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  offer  to  receive  the 
Bding  States  back  to  their  old  position  under  the  Constitu- 
would  liave  put  the  war  party  in  a  hopeless  minority  at  the 
1th.  We  think  there  are  manifest  symptoms  that  the  chiuks 
i©  by  die  four  years'  struggle  have  let  in  new  liglit  to  the 
Ithern  people,  however  it  may  be  with  their  ruling  faction, 
that  they  begin  to  suspect  a  diversity  of  interest  between 
aselves,  who  chiefly  suffer  by  the  war,  and  the  small  class 
bullied  them  into  it  for  selfish  purposes  of  their  own. 
rcrer  that  may  be,  the  late  proposal  of  Davis  and  Leo  for 
arming  of  slaves,  though  they  certainly  did  not  t^o  intend 
it»  has  removed  a  very  sorious  obstacle  from  our  path.  It  is 
thut  the  emancipating  clause  was  struck  out  of  the  act 
inally  passed  by  the  shadowy  Congress  at  Richmond.  But 
thh  was  only  for  the  sake  of  appearances.  Once  arm  and  drill 
H^  negroes,  and  they  can  never  be  slaves  again.  This  is  ad- 
HRttsd  on  all  hands,  and  accordingly,  wbatever  the  words  of 
the  act  may  bo,  it  practically  at  once  promotes  the  negro  to 
^kihood  by  brevet,  as  it  were,  but  at  any  rate  to  manhood. 
^m  the  ofler  of  emancipation  as  a  bounty  implies  reason  in 
^■1  to  whom  it  is  offered  ;  nay,  more,  implies  a  capacity  for 
^■gress  and  a  wish  for  it,  which  are  in  themselves  valid  titles 
^H*ecdom.  This  at  a  step  puts  the  South  back  to  the  positiou 
^Hd  by  her  greatest  men  in  regard  to  slavery.  All  the  Scrips 
Ifiral  arguments,  all  the  fitness  of  things,  all  the  physiological 
aoustrations,  all  Mr.  Stephens's  corner-stones.  Ham,  Onesi* 
»,  heels,  hair,  and  facial  angle,  —  all  are  swept  out,  by  one  flirt 
Ihc  besom  of  Fate,  into  tlio  inexorable  limbo  of  things  that 
and  never  should  have  been.  How  is  Truth  wounded  to 
in  the  house  of  her  friends  I  The  highest  authority  of 
'South  lias  deliberately  renounced  its  vested  interest  in  the 
uf  Noah,  and  its  right  to  make  beasts  of  black  men  be- 
St.  Paul  sent  back  a  white  one  to  his  master.  Never 
1  ihero  a  more  exact  verification  of  the  Spanibh  proverb,  that 
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he  who  went  out  for  wool  may  come  back  shorn.  Alas  for  Noll 
and  Gliddon  !  Thrice  alas  for  Bishop  Hopkins !  With  dkmj 
they  lose  their  hold  on  the  last  clew  by  which  human  raBoa 
could  find  its  way  to  a  direct  proof  of  the  benevolence  of  Ooi 
and  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Scripture. 

All  that  we  have  learned  of  the  blacks  during  the  war  mikei 
the  plan  of  arming  a  part  of  them  to  help  maintain  the  mmr 
ter's  tyranny  over  the  rest  seem  so  futile,  and  tlie  arguroenti 
urged  against  it  by  Mr.  Gholson  and  Mr.  Hunter  are  so  conviih 
cing,  that  we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  tlie  auUiors  of 
it  did  not  intend  it  to  make  the  way  easier,  not  to  independeooe, 
but  to  reunion.  It  is  said  to  argue  desperation  on  tlie  part  of 
the  chief  conspirators  at  Richmond,  and  it  undoubtedly  does; 
but  we  see  in  what  we  believe  to  be  the  causes  of  their  desptir 
something  more  hopeful  than  the  mere  exhaustion  it  indicaiea 
It  is  simply  incredible  that  the  losses  of  four  years'  war  sbouU 
have  drained  the  fighting  men  of  a  population  of  five  millions, 
or  anything  like  it ;  and  the  impossibility  of  any  longer  filliog 
the  Rebel  armies  even  by  the  most  elaborate  system  of  press- 
gangs  proves  to  our  mind  that  the  poorer  class  of  whites  hire 
for  some  reason  or  other  deserted  the  cause  of  the  wealthy 
planters.  The  men  are  certainly  there,  but  they  have  lost  all 
stomach  for  fighting.  Here  again  we  sec  something  which  is 
likely  to  make  a  final  settlement  more  easy  than  it  would  hare 
been  even  a  year  ago.  Though  the  fact  that  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  Southern  people  cannot  read  makes  it  harder  to 
reach  them,  yet  our  soldiers  have  circulated  among  them  like 
so  many  Northern  newspapers,  and  it  is  impossible  that  this  iu- 
tercourse,  which  has  been  constant,  should  not  have  suggested 
to  them  many  ideas  of  a  kind  which  their  treacherous  guides 
would  gladly  keep  from  them.  The  frantic  rage  of  Southern 
members  of  Congress  against  such  books  as  Helper^s  can  be 
explained  only  by  their  fear  lest  their  poorer  coustiiuents 
should  be  set  a-thinking,  for  the  notion  of  corrupting  a  fielii- 
hand  by  an  Abolition  document  is  too  absurd  even  for  a  Wigf.iH 
or  a  Charleston  editor. 

Here,  then,  are  two  elements  of  a  favorable  horoscope  for 
our  future  ; — an  acknowledgment  of  the  human  nature  of  tiie 
negro  by  the  very  Sanhedrim  of  the  South,  thus  removing  his 
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from  the  court  of  ethics  to  that  of  political  economy ;  and 
a  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  majority  that  some- 
thing has  been  wrong,  which  makes  them  readier  to  see  and  to 
accept  what  is  right.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  any 
very  large  amount  of  even  latent  Unionism  at  the  South,  but 
we  believe  there  is  plenty  of  material  in  solution  there  which 
waits  only  to  be  precipitated  into  whatever  form  of  crystal  we 
desire.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  main  elements  of  South- 
sm  regeneration  are  to  be  sought  in  the  South  itself,  and  that 
rach  elements  are  abundant.  A  people  that  has  shown  so 
DEiuch  courage  and  constancy  in  a  bad  cause,  because  they  be- 
lieved it  a  good  one,  is  worth  winning  even  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Nir  natural  feeling  of  resentment.  If  we  forgive  the  negro  for 
his  degradation  and  his  ignorance,  in  consideration  of  the  system 
df  which  he  has  been  the  sacrifice,  we  ought  also  to  make  every 
illowance  for  the  evil  influence  of  that  system  upon  the  poor 
whites.  It  is  the  fatal  necessity  of  all  wrong  to  revenge  itself 
upon  those  who  are  guilty  of  it,  or  even  accessory  to  it.  The 
oppressor  is  dragged  down  by  the  victim  of  his  tyranny.  The 
oterual  justice  makes  the  balance  even ;  and  as  the  sufferer  by 
UDJust  laws  is  lifted  above  his  physical  abasement  by  spiritual 
eompensations  and  that  nearness  to  God  which  only  suffering 
is  capable  of,  in  like  measure  are  the  material  advantages 
of  the  wrong-doer  counterpoised  by  a  moral  impoverishment. 
Our  duty  is  not  to  punish,  but  to  repair ;  and  the  cure  must 
work  both  ways,  emancipating  the  master  from  the  slave,  as 
well  as  the  slave  from  the  master.  Once  rid  of  slavery,  which 
was  the  real  criminal,  let  us  have  no  more  reproaches,  justifia- 
ble only  while  the  Southern  sin  made  us  its  forced  accomplices  ; 
and  while  wo  bind  up  the  wounds  of  our  black  brother  who 
had  fallen  among  thieves  that  robbed  him  of  his  rights  as  a 
man,  let  us  not  harden  our  hearts  against  our  white  brethren, 
from  whom  interest  and  custom,  those  slier  knaves,  whoso 
fingers  we  have  felt  about  our  own  pockets,  had  stolen  away 
their  conscience  and  their  sense  of  human  brotherhood. 

Tht  first  question  that  arises  in  the  mind  of  everybody  in 
thinking  of  reconstruction  is,  What  is  to  be  done  about  the  ne- 
gro ?  After  the  war  is  over,  there  will  be  our  Old  Man  of  the 
Sea,  as  ready  to  ride  us  as  ever.    If  we  only  emancipate  him. 
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he  will  not  let  us  go  free.  We  must  do  something  more  tluE 
merely  this.  While  the  sufieriiig  from  them  is  still  sharp,  wt 
should  fix  it  in  our  minds  as  a  principle,  tliat  the  evils  wtiA 
have  come  upon  us  are  the  direct  and  logical  consequence  of  ear 
forefathers  having  dealt  with  a  question  of  man  as  they  wouU 
with  one  of  trade  or  territory,  —  as  if  the  rights  of  others  were 
something  susceptible  of  compromise,  —  as  if  the  laws  thlt 
govern  the  moral,  and,  through  it,  the  material  world,  wouU 
stay  their  operation  for  our  convenience.  It  is  well  to  keq) 
this  present  in  the  mind,  because  in  the  general  joy  and  bony 
of  peace  we  shall  be  likely  to  forget  it  again,  and  to  make  con- 
cessions, or  to  leave  things  at  loose  ends  for  time  to  settle, — as 
time  has  settled  the  blunders  of  our  ancestors.  Let  us  con- 
cede everything  except  what  does  not  belong  to  us,  but  is  only 
a  trust-property,  namely,  the  principle  of  democracy  and  tbe 
prosperity  of  the  future  involved  in  its  normal  development 

We  take  it  for  granted  at  the  outset,  that  the  mind  of  the 
country  is  made  up  as  to  making  no  terms  with  slavery  in  any 
way,  large  or  limited,  open  or  covert.  Not  a  single  good 
quality  traceable  to  this  system  has  been  brought  to  light  in  the 
white  race  at  the  South  by  the  searching  test  of  war.  In  the 
black  it  may  have  engendered  that  touching  piety  of  which  we 
have  had  so  many  proofs,  and  it  has  certainly  given  them  the 
unity  of  interest  and  the  sympathy  of  intelligence  which  make 
them  everywhere  our  friends,  and  which  have  saved  them  from 
compromising  their  advantage,  and  still  furtlier  complicating 
the  difficulties  of  civil  war  by  insurrection.  But  what  have 
been  its  effects  upon  the  ruling  class,  which  is  after  all  the  sa- 
premc  test  of  institutions  ?  It  has  made  them  boastful,  selfish, 
cruel,  and  false,  to  a  degree  unparalleled  in  history.  So  far  from 
having  given  them  any  special  fitness  for  rule,  it  has  made 
them  incapable  of  any  but  violent  methods  of  government,  and 
unable  to  deal  with  the  simplest  problems  of  political  economy. 
An  utter  ignorance  of  their  own  countrymen  at  the  North  led 
them  to  begin  the  war,  and  an  equal  misconception  of  Europe 
encouraged  them  to  continue  it.  That  they  have  shown'cour 
age  is  true,  but  that  is  no  exclusive  property  of  theirs,  and  the 
military  advantage  they  seemed  to  possess  is  due  less  to  any  su- 
periority of  their  own,  than  to  the  extent  of  their  territory  and 
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roadless  wildernesses  which  are  at  once  the  reproach  and  the 
iion  of  their  wasteful  system  of  agriculture.  Their  ad* 
2pnlage$  in  war  have  been  in  pro{>ortion  to  their  dif^ad vantages 
peace,  and  it  is  peace  which  raost  convincingly  tries  both 
vigor  of  a  nation  and  the  wisdom  of  its  polity.  It  is  with 
this  class  ilmt  we  shall  have  to  deal  in  arranging  the  conditions 
lit ;  and  we  must  do  it  with  a  broad  view  of  the  inter- 
'  wliole  country  and  of  the  great  mass  of  the  South- 
ern {>enple,  whoee  ignorance  and  the  prejudices  oonsoquent  from 
it  made  it  so  easy  to  nse  thetn  as  the  instruments  of  their  own 
niin.  No  iaimediate  advantage  must  blind  us  to  the  roal 
objects  of  the  war,  —  tlie  Becuring  our  e3cternal  power  and  our 

K^rnal  tranquillity,  and  the  making  them  inherent  and  in* 
tructihle  by  founding  tlrem  upon  the  common  welfare. 
The  first  condition  of  permanent  peace  is  to  render  those 
wl  the  great  slaveholders  when  the  war  began,  and  who 

wii  '  great  landliolders  after  it  is  over,  powerless  for  mi** 

obiaC    What  punishment  should  be  intiicted  on  the  cliief  crim* 
b  a  matter  of  little  moment-     The  So\ith  has  received  a 
of  suffering  which  satisfies  all  the  legitimate  ends  of 
piuiisUment,  and  as  for  vengeance,  it  is  contrary  to  our  national 
(sniper  and  the  spirit  of  our  government     Our  great  object 
ihould  l>e,  not  to  weaken,  but  to  strengthen  the  South,  —  to 
make  il  richer,  and  not  poorer.     We  must  not  repeat  the  stiu 
pi-1        '  "tal  blunder  of  slaveholding  publicists,  that  tlie  wealth 
ati     ^         I  of  one  portion  of  the  country  are  a  dram  upon  the 
resources  of  the  rest,  instead  of  being  tlieir  natural  feeders 
ij*        ^  >rs.     An}  'V    ition  of  Rebel  proporty, 

lus  to  us  n  ^  eping,  for  it  is  really  a 

levying  on  our  own  estate,  and  lessening  our  own  resources. 
The  people  of  the  ?      '         -  will  be  called  upon  to  War 

thear  part  of  the  l  i  of  taxation  which  the  war 

will  letfLVe  upon  our  shoulders,  and  that  is  the  fairest,  as  well  as 
tbii  ni  !'*nt,  way  of  making  them  contribute  to  our  nib- 

ml  V*     All  iri^egular  modes  of  levying  contributions, 

ver  ju*Et,  and  exacUy  just  they  can  seldom  be,  leave  discon- 
t  boliind  them,  while  a  uniform  system,  where  every  man 
kitowjt  what  ho  is  to  pay  and  wliy  ho  is  to  pay  it,  tends  to  ro> 
vioni  sUbility  by  Uio  vtty  evenness  of  its  operaUou,  by  its  mak- 
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ing  national  interests  familiar  to  all,  and  by  removing  any  i 
of  injustice.  Any  sweeping  confiscation,  such  as  has  sometiiMi 
been  proposed  in  Congress  with  more  heat  than  judgment,  would 
render  the  South  less  available  for  revenue,  would  retard  the 
return  of  industry  to  its  legitimate  channels,  by  lessening  iti 
means,  and  would  not  destroy  the  influence  of  tlie  misgo?eni- 
ing  aristocracy.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  give  them  tint 
prestige  of  misfortune  whose  power  over  the  sentiments  of 
mankind  is  the  moral  of  the  story  of  Stuarts  and  Bourbooi 
and  Bouapartes.  Retribution  they  should  have,  but  let  them 
have  it  in  the  only  way  worthy  of  a  great  people  to  inflict  Let 
it  come  in  a  sense  of  their  own  folly  and  sin,  brought  about  \tj 
the  magnanimity  of  their  conljuerors,  by  the  return  of  a  more 
substantial  prosperity  born  of  the  new  order  of  tilings,  so  as  to 
convince,  instead  of  alienating.  We  should  remember  that  it 
is  our  country  which  we  have  regained,  and  not  merely  a  re- 
bellious faction  which  we  have  subdued. 

Whether  it  would  not  be  good  policy  for  the  general  govern- 
ment to  assume  all  the  wild  lands  in  the  rebellious  States,  and 
to  devote  the  proceeds  of  their  sale  to  actual  settlers  toward  the 
payment  of  the  national  debt,  is  worth  consideration.  Texas 
alone,  on  whose  public  lands  our  assumption  of  her  indebted- 
ness gives  us  an  equitable  claim,  would  suffice  to  secure  our 
liabilities  and  to  lighten  our  taxation,  and  in  all  cases  of  land 
granted  to  freedmen  no  title  should  vest  till  a  fair  price  had 
been  paid,  *—  a  principle  no  less  essential  to  their  true  interesto 
than  our  own.  That  these  people,  who  are  to  be  the  peasantry 
of  the  future  Southern  States,  should  be  made  landholders,  is 
the  main  condition  of  a  healthy  regeneration  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  one  warranty  of  our  rightful  repossession  of  it. 
The  wealth  that  makes  a  nation  really  strong,  and  not  merely 
rich,  is  the  opportunity  for  industry,  intelligence,  and  well-being 
of  its  laboring  population.  This  is  the  real  country  of  poor 
men,  as  the  great  majority  must  always  be.  No  glories  of  war 
or  art,  no  luxurious  refinement  of  the  few,  can  give  them  a 
sense  of  nationality  where  this  is  wanting.  If  we  free  the  slave 
without  giving  him  a  right  in  the  soil,  and  the  inducement  to 
industry  which  this  offers,  we  reproduce  only  a  more  specious 
form  of  all  the  old  abuses.     We  leave  all  political  power  in  the 
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ds  of  tlics  wealthy  landholclerR,  where  it  was  bofaro.     We 

ve  the  f)Ooror  whites  im emancipated,  for  we  leave  labor  still 

at  the  mercy  of  capituU  and  with  its  old  stigma  of  degradation. 

Blind  to  the  lessons  of  all  experience,  wo  deliberately  make  tho 

South  wliat.  Ireland  was  when  Arthur  Young  travolled  there, 

tbc  country  richest  in  the  world  by  nature,  reduced  to  irre- 

itiahle  poverty  and  hopeless  weakness  by  an  upper  class  who 

»uld  not,  and  a  lower  class  who  could  not  improve.    We  have 

right  to  purchase  dominion,  no  right  to  purchase  even  abo- 

ion,  at  such  a  price  as  that.     No  uH  possidetis  conveys  any 

itimate  title,  except  on  the  condition  of  wise  administration 

d  mutual  benefit. 

But  will  it  bo  enough  to  make  the  freedmen  landholders 
merely?  Must  we  not  make  them  voters  also,  that  they  may 
tare  that  power  of  self-protection  which  no  interference  of  gov- 
ernment can  so  safely,  cheaply,  and  surely  exercise  in  their 
behalf?  We  answer  this  question  in  tho  affirmative,  for  reasons 
bolb  of  expediency  and  justice.  At  best,  the  difficulty,  if  not 
sellled  now,  will  come  up  again  for  settlement  hereafter,  when 
il  m^iy  not  l>e  so  easy  of  solution.  As  a  matter  of  expediency,  it 
19  always  wisest  to  shape  a  system  of  policy  with  a  view  to  per- 
manence,  much  more  than  to  immediate  convenience.     When 

Kugs  are  put  upon  a  right  footing  at  first,  —  and  the  only 
hi  footing  is  one  which  will  meet  the  inevitable  demands  of 
t  future  a$  well  as  the  more  noisy  ones  of  the  present,  —  all 
subsidiary  relations  will  of  necessity  arrange  themselves  by  mu- 
liuil  adaptation,  without  constantly  calling  for  the  clumsy  inter- 
ference  of  authority.  We  must  leave  behind  us  no  expectation 
and  no  fear  of  change,  to  unsettle  men's  minds  and  dishearten 
their  industry.  Both  the  late  master  and  the  late  slave  should 
h^tgin  on  tho  new  order  of  things  with  a  sense  of  its  permanence 
Hb  the  one  hand  and  its  rightfulness  on  tho  other.  They  will 
80OO  learn  tliat  neither  intelligence  can  do  without  labor,  nor 
Ifi^  '         ■       Digence,  and  that  wealth  will  result  only  from 

a  ^  jod  and  reciprocally    beneficial   dependence 

of  each  upon  the  other.  Unless  we  make  the  black  a  citizen, 
wc  lake  u  <  "  ♦  the  white  the  strongest  inducement  to  edu- 
cate and  I  I  him.  As  a  mere  proletary,  his  ignorance  is 
a  temptation  to  the  stronger  race  ;  as  a  voter,  it  is  a  danger  to 
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them  which  it  becomes  their  interest  to  remove.  It  is  etsy  to 
manage  the  mob  of  New  York  for  the  time  with  grape-shot,  but 
it  is  the  power  for  evil  which  their  suffrage  gives  tbem  ihai 
will  at  last  interest  all  classes,  by  reform  and  edt&catioii,  to 
make  it  a  power  for  good. 

Under  the  head  of  expediency  comes  also  this  otlier  consid- 
eration, —  that,  unless  made  citizens,  the  emancipated  Uacbi 
reckoned  as  they  must  be  in  the  basis  of  representation,  and 
yet  without  power  to  modify  the  character  of  the  representa- 
tives chosen,  will  throw  so  much  more  power  into  the  hands 
of  men  certain  to  turn  it  to  their  disadvantage,  and  only  too 
likely  to  use  it  to  our  own.  This  mass,  if  we  leave  it  inert,  may, 
in  any  near  balance  of  parties,  be  enough  to  crush  us ;  while, 
if  we  endow  it  with  life  and  volition,  if  we  put  it  in  the  way 
of  rising  in  intelligence  and  profiting  by  self-exertion,  it  will  be 
the  best  garrison  for  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  our  ideas^ 
till  they  have  had  time  to  justify  themselves  by  experience. 
Have  we  endured  and  prosecuted  this  war  for  the  sake  of 
bringing  bp,ck  our  old  enemies  to  legislate  for  us,  stronger  than 
ever,  with  all  the  resentment  and  none  of  the  instruction  of 
defeat  ? 

But  as  a  measure  of  justice  also,  which  is  always  the  high- 
est expediency,  we  are  in  favor  of  giving  the  ballot  to  the 
freedmen.  Our  answer  to  the  question,  What  are  we  to  do 
with  the  negro  ?  is  short  and  simple.  Give  him  a  fair  chance. 
We  must  get  rid  of  the  delusion  that  right  is  in  any  way 
dependent  on  tlie  skin,  and  not  on  an  inward  virtue.  Our 
war  has  been  carried  on  for  the  principles  of  democracy,  and 
a  cardinal  point  of  those  principles  is,  that  the  only  way  in 
wliich  to  fit  men  for  freedom  is  to  make  them  free,  the  only 
way  to  teach  tliem  how  to  use  political  power  is  to  give  it 
them.  Both  South  and  North  have  at  last  conceded  the  man- 
hood of  the  negro,  and  the  question  now  is  how  we  shall  make 
that  manhood  available  and  profitable  to  him  and  to  us.  De- 
mocracy does  not  mean,  to  any  intelligent  person,  an  attempt 
at  the  impossibility  of  making  one  man  as  good  as  another. 
But  it  certainly  does  mean  the  making  of  one  man^s  manhood 
as  good  as  anotlier's,  and  the  giving  to  every  human  being  the 
right  of  unlimited  free  trade  in  all  his  faculties  and  acquire- 
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meats.     We  believe  the  wliite  race,  by  tbcir  intellectual  and 
traditional  superiority,  will  retain  sufficient  ascendency  to  pre- 
vent any  serious  mischief  from  the  new  order  of  things.     We 
admit  that  the  whole  subject  bristles  with  difficulties,  and  we 
would    by   no   means   discuss   or   decide   it    on    sentimental 
groandift*     But  our  choice  would  seem  to  be  unqualified  citi' 
cenship,  to  depend  on  the  ability  to  read  and  write,  if  you 
wilU  and  setting  the  blacks  apart  in  some  territory  by  them* 
nBlvefP.     There  are,  we   think,  insuperable  objections  to  this 
last  plan.    *It  would  put  them  beyond  the  reach  of  all  good 
iiuence  from  the  Iiigher  civilization  of  the  whites,  without 
ich  tliey  might  relapse  into  barbarism  like  the  Maroons  of 
rinam,  and  it  would  deprive  the  whole  Southern  country  of 
very  lalx»r  it  needs.     As  to  any  prejudice  which  should 
Tent  the  two  races  from  living  together,  it  would  soon  yield 
■fo  interest  and  necessity.     The  mere  antipathy  of  color  is  not 
fiD  strong  there  as  here,  and  the  blacks  would  form  so  very 
large  a  majority  of  the  laboring  class  as  not  to  excite  the  jeal- 
gy   of    rivalry.      We    can    remember   when    the   prejudice 
insl  the  Celt  was  as  strong  in  many  of  the  Free  States  as 
Uiat  against  the  African  could  ever  be  at  the  South.     It  is  not 
Terr  lung  since  this  prejudice  nearly  gave  a  new  direction  to 
tlio  politics  of  the  country.     Yet,  like  all  prejudices,  it  had  not 
coherence  enough  to  keep  any  considerable  party  long  together. 
The  objections  to  the  plati  arc,  of  course,  the  same  which 
^J|e  against  any  theory  of  universal  suffrage.     Tliese  are  maf>y 
^B|d  strong,  if  considered  abstractly;  but  we  assume  that  tlieorj 
^whu  admitted  now  as  the  rule  of  our  political  practice,  and 
wrwHs  as  a  working  system  have  not  been  found  so  great, 
taking  the  country  at  large,  as  nearly  to  outweigh  its  advanta- 
gea.     Moreover,  as  we  have  said  before,  it  comjKils  the  redress 
of  its  own  abuses,  and  the  remedy  is  one  which  is  a  benefit  t« 
ih©  whole  community,  for  it  is  simply  to  raise  the  general 
^  of  intelligence.     It  is  superior,  certainly,  to  the  Eng* 
.:  m,  in  which  the  l>ody  of  the  nation  is  alienated  from 
highest  intellect  and  culture.     Wc  think  the  objections  are 
lie  as  strong  to  any  elective  plan  of  government,  i\)t  a  nekct  < 
rily  is  as  liable  to  be  governed  by  it<»  interests  and  pas- 
ae  any  popular  one.     Witness  the  elections  at  Oxford. 
TOU  C.  —  ^Q.  207.  86 
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Is  the  average  wisdom  or  unselfidmeaB  of  manknd  to  U^ 
that  there  should  be  no  narrow  minds  and  no  selfish  heso  ii 
an  J  body  of  electors,  however  carefull  j  sdected  ?  The  ooh-  ii- 
fidlible  sovereign  on  earth  is  chosen  bj  the  mafozirr  of  a  bodf 
in  which  passion  and  intrigue  and  the  inflnoiviff  (rnwfrifi 
none  of  the  purest)  of  conflicting  courts  are  certainlj  not  ia- 
c^ierative.  Man  is  perhaps  not  the  wisest  of  *«*'"»*^*^  bat  he 
has  at  least  as  keen  a  sense  of  his  own  advantage  in  a  hord  as 
in  a  pahux,  and  wl^  is  for  the  interest  of  the  mases  of  tbe 
pec^Ie  is  not  very  fiir  from  being  for  that  of  the  eountij. 
It  is  said,  to  be  sure,  that  we  are  inadequately  represented  ia 
Congress ;  but  a  representative  is  apt  to  be  a  tolerably  exact 
exponent  ot  the  merits  of  his  constituency,  and  we  must  look 
ibr  relief  to  the  general  improvement  of  our  people  in  monk, 
manners,  and  culture.  We  doubt  if  the  freedmen  would  send 
worse  members  to  Congress  than  some  in  whose  election  mer- 
chants and  bankers  and  even  doctors  of  divinity  have  been  a^ 
eomplioes. 

WiUi  ihe  end  ot  the  war  the  real  trial  ot  our  statesmanddp, 
our  patriotiaru  and  our  patience  will  begin.  The  passions  ex* 
ciied  Ir  :i  vill.  co  double  subside  in  due  time,  but  meanwhile 
it  beb>jT€s  the  pany  in  possession  of  tbe  government  to  cod- 
cii:&:e  patrktiic  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  by  a  liberal, 
manly.  &i:d  ucpiartisan  palicy.  Republicans  must  learn  to  ac- 
ki:ow!eire  ibai  all  crincisms  of  iheir  measures  have  not  been 
dic^&ie^i  ry  iiassion  or  disloyalty,  that  many  moderate  and  hon- 
est men.  n^^j^y  enligLtcLei  ones,  have  really  found  reason  for 
ap^ rehe::s^:<i:  in  certain  artitrary  stretches  of  authority ,  uay, 
miy  over,  have  been  i^pcisei  to  the  war  itself,  without  beiug  in 
love  wiui  Slavery,  and  witLoui  deserving  to  be  called  Copper- 
be^is.  Many  have  doubled  the  wisdom  of  our  financial  policy, 
w:iL.^i:t  Ix'inc  unpamotic.  Ix  is  precisely  thb  class,  dispaf- 
s^onaie  anvi  zz^ccf  j-are  in  their  oiiinions.  whose  help  we  shall 
r.eei  :n  he^isic  ibe  Wv>unds  of  war  and  giving  equanimity  to 
our  i.vur,5»e-s.  We  hope  to  see  a  course  of  action  entered  upon 
which  shall  draw  them  to  its  fupport.  In  peace,  govemmeDts 
canxKS.  as  in  v:ar«  find  sxresgih  in  the  enthusiasm  and  even 
the  pa3!siv>D$  of  the  j^v^e.  but  mizsi  seek  it  in  the  approval  of 
their  ni^rment  axid  convicxionsw     During  war,  all  tlie  measures 
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of  the  dominant  party  have  a  certain  tiQCture  of  patriotism; 
declHmatiou   serves  very  well  the  purposes  of  eloquence,  aiid 
ferTof  of  persuasion  passes  muster  as  reason ;  but  in  peaceful 
times  everything  must  come  back  to  a  specie  standard,  and 
d  or  fall  on  its  own  merits*     Our  faith  is  not  unmixed 
til  appn^hension  wlieu  we  think  of  the  immodiate  future,  yet 
U  an  abiding  faith  nevertheless  j  and  with  the  experieuce  of 
last  four  years  to  sriistain  us,  we  arc  willing  to  believe  al* 
I  anything  good  of  the  Amencan  people,  and  to  say  with 
le  Faint,  CrtdtrnKS  quia  hnpossibile  est.     We  see  no  good  rea- 
n  why,  if  wo  use  our  victory  witli  the  moderation  hocoming 
who  profess  themselves  capable  of  self-government,  con- 
ceding all  that  can  be  conceded  without  danger  to  the  great 
principle  which  has  been  at  stake,  the  North  and  the  South 
should  live  more  harmoniously  together  in  the  future  than  la 
tlie  pastf  tiow  that  the  one  rock  of  offence  has  been  blasted  out 
of  the  way.    Wo  do  not  believe  that  the  war  has  tended  to  lessen 
their  respect  for  each  other,  or  that  it  has  left  scars  which  will 
take  to  aching  again  with  every  change  of  the  political  weather. 
We  must  bind  the  recovered  communities  to  us  with  hooks  of 
interest,  by  convincing  them  that  we  desire  tlieir  prosperity  as 
an  integral  part  of  our  own.    For  a  long  while  yet  there  will  be 
ft  HUmi  disaflection,  even  when  the  outward  show  may  be  fair, 
as  in  spring  the  ground  often  stiffens  when  the  thermometer 
18  above  the  freering  point.     But  we  believe,  in  spite  of  tliis^ 
that  all  this  untowardness  will  yield  to  the  gradual  wooing 
of  circumstances,  and  that  it  is  to  May,  and  not  December^ 
til  ne  to  look  forward.     Even  in  our  finances,  which  are 

€x>  iy  our  weakest  point,  we  doubt  if  the  experience  of 

^by  other  nation  will  enable  us  to  form  a  true  conception  of 
^«tr  future.  Wo  shall  have,  beyond  question,  the  ordinary 
cx)Uapse  of  speculation  that  follows  a  sudden  expansion  of 
fAfier  currency.  We  shall  have  that  shivering  and  expec- 
tant |ieriiKl  when  the  sails  flap  and  the  ship  trembles  ere  it 
lukeit  Uie  wind  on  the  new  tack.  But  it  is  no  idle  boast  to 
smf  that  there  never  was  a  cotinCry  wiUi  such  resources  aa 
unn*  In  Kurope  the  question  about  a  man  always  is,  What 
is  ho  ?  Here  it  is  as  in  variably «  What  does  he  do  ?  And  in 
that  little  diiTerence  Hes  the  siM^urity  of  our  national  debt  for 
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^  hoever  has  eyes.  In  America  there  is  no  idle  class  supported 
at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  there  is  no  splendid  poorbonse 
of  rank  or  office,  but  every  man  is  at  work  adding  his  shtis 
to  the  wealth,  and  to  that  extent  insuring  the  soWencj,  of  the 
country.  Our  farm,  indeed,  is  mortgaged,  but  it  is  a  iiMNlgage 
which  tlie  yearly  profits  will  pay  off. 

Those  who  look  upon  the  war  as  a  wicked  crusade  of  tba 
North  against  the  divinely  sanctioned  institutions  of  the  South, 
and  those  wlio  hope  even  yet  to  reknit  the  monstrous  league 
between  slavery  and  a  party  calling  itself  Democratic,  will  of 
course  be  willing  to  take  back  the  seceding  States  without  con* 
ditions.  Neither  of  these  classes  are  any  longer  formidaUei 
either  by  their  numbers  or  the  character  of  their  leaders.  Bat 
there  is  yet  a  third  class,  who  seem  to  have  confused  their  mindi 
with  some  fancied  distinction  between  civil  and  foreign  war. 
Holding  the  States  to  be  indestructible,  they  seem  to  think  that, 
by  the  mere  cessation  of  hostilities,  they  are  to  resume  their 
places  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  or  rather  as  if  this  bad  been 
a  mere  political  contest  which  we  had  carried.  But  it  is  with 
the  people  of  the  States,  and  not  with  any  abstract  sovereignty, 
that  we  have  been  at  war,  and  it  is  of  them  that  we  are  to  ex- 
act conditions,  and  not  of  some  convenient  quasi-entity,  which  is 
not  there  when  the  battle  is  raging,  and  is  there  when  the  terms 
of  capitulation  are  to  be  settled.  No,  it  is  slavery  which  made 
this  war,  and  slavery  which  must  pay  the  damages.  While  we 
should  not  by  any  unseemly  exultation  remind  the  Southern 
people  that  they  have  been  conquered,  we  should  also  not  be 
weak  enough  to  forget  that  we  have  won  the  right  of  the  victor. 
And  what  is  that  right,  if  it  be  not  to  exact  indemnity  for  the 
past  and  security  for  the  future  ?  And  what  more  nobly  and 
satisfactorily  fulfils  both  those  qonditions,  than  utterly  to  ex- 
tinguish the  cause  of  quarrel  ?  What  we  fear  is  the  foolish 
and  weak  good  nature  inherent  in  popular  government,  but 
against  which  monarchies  and  aristocracies  are  insured  by  self- 
interest,  which  the  prospect  of  peace  is  sure  to  arouse,  and 
which  may  make  our  settlement  a  stage-reconciliation,  where 
everybody  rushes  into  the  arms  of  everybody  else  with  a  fervor 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  living  relations  of  the  acton. 
We  believe  that  the  public  mind  should  be  made  up  as  to  whit 
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the  essential  conditions  of  real  and  lasting  peace,  before  it 
eubjected  to  the  sentimental  delusions  of  the  iueWtable  era 
of  good  feeling,  in  which  the  stronger  brother  is  so  apt  to  play 
Uie  part  of  Esau.  If  we  are  to  try  the  experimeut  of  democ- 
racy fairly,  it  must  be  tried  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  not  half- 
way- The  theory  which  grants  political  power  to  the  ignorant 
white  foreigner,  need  not  be  squeamish  about  granting  it  to  the 
ignorant  black  native,  for  the  gist  of  the  matter  is  in  the  dark 
mind,  and  not  the  more  or  less  dusky  skin*  Of  course  we 
^^all  be  met  by  the  usual  fallacy,  —  Would  you  confer  equality 
^^H  tlie  blacks  ?  But  the  answer  is  a  very  simple  one,  Equal- 
I  ily  cannot  be  conferred  on  any  man,  be  he  white  or  black.  If 
^^^  is  capable  of  it,  his  title  is  from  God,  and  not  from  us.  The 
^^^iuion  of  the  North  is  made  up  on  the  subject  of  emancipa- 
tion, and  Mr.  Lincoln  has  announced  it  as  the  one  essential 
preliminary  to  the  readmission  of  the  insurgent  States.  To 
our  mind,  citizenship  is  die  necessary  consequence,  as  it  is  the 
only  effectual  warranty,  of  freedom ;  and  accordingly  we  are  in 
favor  of  distinctly  settling  beforehand  some  conditional  right 
of  admission  to  it.  We  have^  purposely  avoided  any  discussion 
ou  gradualism  as  an  element  in  emancipation,  because  we  eon* 
aider  ita  evil  results  to  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  British 
West  Indies.  True  conservative  policy  is  not  an  anodyne  hid- 
ing away  our  evil  from  us  in  a  brief  forgetfulness.  It  looks 
to  the  long  future  of  a  nation,  and  dares  the  heroic  remedy 
where  it  is  scientifically  sure  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The 
Bply  desperate  case  for  a  people  is  where  its  moral  sense  is  par^ 
wyj&ed,  and  the  first  symptom  is  a  readiness  to  accept  an  easy 
expedient  at  tlic  sacrifice  of  a  difficult  justice.  The  relation 
which  is  to  be  final  and  permanent  catuiot  be  too  soon  decided 
mi  and  put  in  working  order,  whether  for  the  true  interest  of 
piiister  or  slave ;  and  the  only  Mafe  relation  is  one  that  shall  be 
fearlesHly  true  to  the  principles  in  vii*tue  of  which  we  asserted 
Aur  own  claim  to  autonomy^  and  our  right  to  compt^l  ohedi- 
■ice  to  the  government  so  established.  Anything  short  of  that 
Bin  the  weakness  of  an  expedient  which  will  erelong  com(»ct 
Vs  to  reconiitruct  our  reconstruction,  and  the  worse  weakness 
of  hypocrisy,  which  will  sooner  or  later  again  Uy  us  open  to 
tbo  retribution  of  that  eternal  »inoerily  which  brings  all  tilings 
at  la$t  to  Uie  test  of  its  own  unswerving  standard* 
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Abt.  IX.  —  Death  of  Mb.  Eyebett. 

The  death  of  a  man  so  eminent  for  thorough  training,  and 
who  had  filled  with  distinction  so  many  of  the  highest  officesteth 
of  his  native  State  and  of  the  Republic,  might  well  warraot  tu 
in  departing  from  our  ordinary  practice,  and  paying  some  trib> 
ute  to  his  virtues  and  services  before  the  publication  of  hit 
biography  ofiered  us  our  conventional  text.  But  whoever  else 
might  be  silent,  it  would  ill  become  the  North  American  Reviev 
to  hold  its  tribute  coldly  in  reserve.  For  if  he  did  not  origi- 
nate our  journal,  he  may  certainly  be  said  to  have  established 
it,  to  have  given  it  influence,  and  to  have  obtained  for  it  that 
foreign  recognition  which  implied  its  independent  nationality. 
He  was  its  second  founder,  and  what  came  to  him  brick  he 
left  marble. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  any  complete  record  of  the  events  of 
his  life,  or  elaborate  discussion  of  his  qualities  of  character  and 
intellect.  At  the  grave,  a  common  instinct  of  human  nature, 
no  less  than  the  first  rule  of  good-breeding,  excludes  criticism 
and  demands  appreciation.  And  if  criticism  be  untimelj, 
panegyric  also  hushes,  rebuked  by  the  presence  of  that  rigid 
sincerity  of  Death. 

Born  in  1794,  and  having  completed  the  allotted  threescore 
years  and  ten,  he  died  in  the  fulness  of  his  powers  and  of  their 
public  acknowledgment.  Though  his  death  was  sudden,  yet  so 
perfect  was  the  conscientious  order  of  his  life  that  he  left  no 
smallest  duty,  whether  public  or  private,  incomplete.  The  only 
regret  which  could  be  felt  at  such  an  end  is,  that  he  should  not 
have  been  allowed  to  utter  his  nunc  dimittis  after  witnessing  the 
completed  triumph  of  tlie  country  and  the  government  he  loved 
bo  well  and  had  served  so  faithfully.  But  he  had  the  truer  com- 
fort and  the  nobler  blessing  of  believing  in  that  triumph  during 
the  darkest  days  of  trial,  and  of  contributing  toward  it  as  per- 
haps no  other  man  could  do,  by  dedicating  to  it  the  pubhc  au- 
thority of  his  name  and  the  energy  of  all  his  powers.  His 
death,  then,  taking  place,  as  it  did,  ere  the  inevitable  diminn- 
tions  of  ago  had  sapped  either  his  physical  or  intellectual  vigor, 
^ight  seem  but  the  natural  completion  of  tliat  good  fortune 
ch  had  attended  him  through  life. 
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But  to  allow  any  such  precedence  to  luck  would  be  to  mor- 
ftlize  poorly  a  career  of  so  much  accomplishuieut  and  success, 
e  root  of  all  prosperity  is  in  the  character  of  the  nian*  This 
his  better  chance,  his  fortunate  turn  of  events,  the  lading  of 
his  dice.  Famous  at  an  age  witen  other  men  are  only  dream- 
ing of  fame,  at  twenty  the  most  admired  preacher  of  the  day» 
at  twenty-five  a  professor  crowding  the  halls  which  others 
languidly   emptied,   at   twenty-five   sent   to   Congress  hy   the 

Ilger  public  opinion  of  his  district,  at  forty  Governor  of 
le  State,  and  then  successively  Ambassador,  President  of  the 
taiversily,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Senator, — office  waited 
pon  him  to  his  dying  day  with  tliat  obsequiousness  which 
f  commonly  shown  only  in  seeking  it.  What  to  most  meu 
b  the  suflficing  object  of  ambition  was  to  him  but  a  round 
of  tlve  ladder  by  which  ho  climbed.  He  seems  to  have  begun 
with  that  twenty  years*  start  which  is  said  to  be  the  privilege  in 
pitblic  life  of  noblemen's  sous  iu  England.  But  his  was  no 
Buch  hereditary  makeweight.  The  virtue  was  in  himself,  and 
not  his  accidents.  Always  acquiring  and  retaining  what  ho 
acquired  by  that  gift  of  tenacious  memory  which  the  Greeks 
wisely  made  the  mother  of  all  the  Muses,  and  which  is  aeeumu- 
latod  genius,  he  could  always  so  readily  apply  his  resources, 
that  there  was  no  sphere  of  public  duty  whose  demands  they 
couhl  not  answer  as  if  by  a  special  training  to  that  end.  Wliat 
Dr.  Zachary  Pcarce  says  of  Lord  Macclesfield  may  with  equal 
truth  he  said  of  hiuK  **  At  tibi  ^^empcr  nihil  erudilionis  satis 
f  f,  cut  aitquid  addi  posset ;  ilia  i^tur  omnia  ita  propria 

ti,  _  /I,  tUf  qudrunque  de  arte  semwnem  haberes^  videri pOM- 

ses  mrn  inertem  ei  inghriam  vilam  egisse  si  nihil  aliud  scife$J* 
And  his  industry  was  not  merely  that  which  pleases  itself  with 
Toluntary  acquisition,  but  was  a  conscientiousness  equally 
prompt  and  conspicuous  in  the  smallest  details  of  official  duty 
ar  p«in$oual  courtesy*  He  was  not.  more  punctual  in  writing  a 
dl^imleb  than  in  answering  the  letters  of  unknown  correspond* 
enls.  If  we  have  had  greater  orators  and  greater  statesmea 
ihan  he,  we  have  had  none  who  combined  in  himself  so  many 
gifU  of  nature  with  such  ripeness  of  various  culttiro,  or  who 
balanced  such  a  many-sided  aptness  with  so  much  constancy  of 
ctuiracter.     When  Mr.  Everett  was  ohoseu  or  appointed  to  any 
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post  of  duty,  however  dutingaisbed^  it  would  hare  been  bud 
eveu  Tor  his  eueinies  to  have  foond  so  fit  a  maa, — impoKfale  ta 
have  named  a  fitter. 

We  ha?e  sometimes  tbougbt  that,  with  bis  refinement  of  or 
gaiiizatioii,  his  scholarly  tastes,  and  his  gifts  as  an  orator,  the 
true  sphere  for  Mr.  Everett  would  have  been  in  the  Eiq^ 
House  of  Peers.  He  seemed  out  of  place  in  the  roo^  and 
tumble  of  democracy.  But  we  are  satisfied  that,  though  his 
career  might  have  been  more  unvexed  with  petty  annoyances 
and  incompatibilities,  he  could  nowhere  have  been  so  osefol  as 
here.  In  early  life  he  gave  an  impulse  to.  our  scholarship  and 
our  taste  which  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  later  his  purity 
of  character  and  dignity  of  demeanor  were  a  constant  lesson  in 
political  good  manners.  Nothing  personal  is  to  be  found  in  his 
writings,  speeches,  or  reported  conversation.  The  credit  of  thb 
has  been  given  to  the  coldness  of  his  temperament,  it  is  true ; 
but  the  empliatic  rebutting  testimony  of  his  intimates  must  be 
accepted  as  conclusive  ou  this  point.  We  are  inclined  rather 
to  attribute  this  seeming  frigidity  to  a  sensitiveness  of  nature, 
which  fenced  itself  with  decorum  against  the  encroachments  of 
that  rudeness  which  some  seem  to  consider  the  highest  priri- 
lego,  as  it  certainly  is  the  most  insidious  enemy,  of  democracy. 
In  nothing  was  Mr.  Everett's  example  more  beneficial  than 
in  this.  IIo  gave  back  to  public  station  that  dignity  which 
the  elective  system  insensibly  abates,  while  rendering  it  only 
the  more  needful.  It  is  the  most  vulgar  of  fallacies  to  say 
that  the  people  make  their  magistrates  because  they  choose 
them,  and  that  they  will  not  respect  the  work  of  their  own 
hands.  The  man  who  is  made  by  votes  is  sure  to  be  unmade 
by  oflico.  But  whore,  as  should  be  the  case,  the  fitness  is  in 
the  man,  and  the  popular  suffrage  but  invests  with  the  title, 
there  is  a  chance  that  both  office  and  its  incumbent  shall  find 
the  respect  which  is  their  due. 

This  sensitiveness  of  Mr.  Everett's  nature,  however  it  may 
have  unfitted  him  for  some  of  the  ruder  shocks  of  politics, 
never  became  hi  him  that  morbidness  which  first  shuns  and 
then  distrusts  our  system  of  government.  He  was  always  and 
every  whero  an  American,  nay,  that  most  intense  of  Americans, 
a  Now-Englander.    From  the  time  when  he  defended  his  coon- 
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tiy  in  the  pages  of  this  Review  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  never 
dimtik  fmm  doing  battle  in  her  behalf.  Naturally  averse  from 
conflict,  and  with  a  nature  sojftened  like  his  name  from  its  old 
Teutonic  grinmess^  he  here  in  some  measure  justified  his  pat- 
ronyotic  uf  Eberhard,  This  made  perfectly  natural  and  logi- 
cal his  position  for  the  last  four  years,  which  surprised  many 
who  otight  to  liave  known  him  better.  And  we  believe  they 
were  the  happiest  years  of  his  life.  Loving  popularity,  as  all 
meu  of  his  temperament  and  his  line  of  influence  must,  he  now 
fur  the  first  time  found  himself  where  his  own  deepest  instincts 
and  those  of  his  countrymen  felt  themselves  in  perfect  unison* 
And  it  was  beautiful  to  see  how  instantly  tlie  popular  heart  rec- 
ognized  it  and  throbbed  to  him  its  universal  response  of  love 
and  honor.  Tlie  same  sagacious  tracers  of  lustorical  parallels, 
who  comp\ite  the  chances  of  our  democracy ^  with  its  t.vo  thou- 
sojid  miles  of  coast,  by  the  standard  of  souie  ancient  or  mid- 
dlo-flge  republic  not  so  large  as  one  of  our  average  counties, 
fond  of  repeating  the  traditional  reproach  about  the  m- 
"jflralitude  of  popular  governments*  Our  British  cousins  (more 
tlian  kin  and  less  than  kind)^  who  always  repay  great  services 
by  a  great  estate,  Bud  especial  pleasure  in  casting  this  slur 
upon  us.  We  trust  the  day  will  never  come  when  America 
shall  pay  off  merit  with  money  or  pension  it  with  oflice.  And 
in  Mr.  Everett's  case,  what  would  even  the  Presidency  have 
been  in  eom|iarison  with  that  warm  enthusiasm  which  waited 
ott  the  last  years  of  his  life  with  benediction,  and  tlmt  grati* 
tudc  which  felt  his  death  as  a  pubUc  calamity? 

A  great  part  of  the  fame  of  a  great  orator,  like  that  of  a 
gi^at  actor,  soon  becomes  tradiliunaL  The  tone,  the  manner^ 
$}  ^  lice,  are  evanescent.     Mr.  Everett  was  an  artist  in 

1*1  ^  J.  Tlie  electric  atmosphore  of  debate  did  not  breed 
in  hiB  mind  thos^c  sudden  flashes  Uiat  both  startle  and  enlighten 
it  *     s.    He  did  not  **  fulmine,"  as  was  said  of 

i'  iL»  delighted  and  persuaded.    Be  lifted  hi» 

hearers   into  an   atmosphere  of  purity   and  principle.     We 
%*c  heard,  to  l»e  sure,  that  he  studied  his  '  i  »ns,  his 

iturc9,   his   patiscs,   his  seemingly   unprcm*  i    effocta. 

Those  who  would  not  hoar  of  an  extemporized  poet,  or  math- 
ematictaii,  or  scholar^  aro  willing  to  demand  the  pcrfeetton  of 
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oratory  without  that  labor  aud  forethought  which  are  the  raw 
material,  not  only  of  excellence,  but  of  that  very  ease  which 
seems  the  gift  of  nature  or  the  happy  moment.  Mr.  Everett 
was  wise  enough  to  know  that  nine  parts  in  ten  of  a  natire 
talent  lies  in  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  it,  and  that  tlie  fire 
descends  from  heaven  in  vain  unless  it  find  fuel  ready  gathered 
to  be  kindled  by  it  and  to  keep  it  alive.  He  came  of  a  familj 
remarkable  for  alertness  of  intellect,  and  no  one  who  ever 
heard  his  conversation  could  doubt  the  fluency  of  his  mind  or 
his  readiness  of  resource.  If  he  composed  his  speeches  with 
care,  he  did  what  all  great  speakers  have  done  before  him,— 
what  was  demanded  alike  by  a  proper  respect  for  himself  and 
his  audience.  It  is  as  idle  to  undervalue  him  for  repeating  the 
same  oration,  as  to  reproach  Homer  with  serving  up  again  the 
same  rhapsody  to  a  new  set  of  hearers.  It  is  his  praise  that 
he  always  did  his  best. 

We  have  not  always  agreed  with  Mr.  Everett  in  bis  political 
opinions,  but  we  have  believed  them  to  be  sincere,  as  they  were 
certainly  consistent.  Which  of  us  has  always  agreed  even  with 
his  former  self?  Had  he  been  willing  to  make  the  same  sacri- 
fices with  Mr.  Buchanan,  for  example,  who  can  doubt  tliat  he 
might  have  had  Mr.  Buchanan's  reward,  superior  as  he  was  to 
him  in  all  that  makes  a  man  of  value  to  his  party  ?  His  was  a 
more  substantial  guerdon  in  that  honor  for  him  living  and  that 
sorrow  for  him  dead  which  are  the  worthiest  civic  crown  of 
public  service.  Had  he  been  only  eminent  by  virtue  of  the 
places  he  had  filled,  he  might  have  slunk  in  his  tent,  an  in- 
glorious Achilles,  like  some  others  to  whom  high  station  has 
given  a  name  in  our  history.  When  he  died,  he  was  by  com- 
mon admission  our  foremost  civilian,  our  most  accomplished 
man.  Even  in  verse  he  had  early  won  his  spurs  by  some  of 
the  most  spirited  examples  of  what  is  called  occasional  poetry. 
But  if  his  ambition  was  keen,  his  patriotism  was  superior  to  all 
selfish  motives.  There  was  nothing  in  him  sordid  or  unclean. 
He  was  as  far  from  the  demagogue  as  the  cynic ;  and  when  ho 
stands  in  marble,  the  image  of  him  will  not  be  whiter  than  that 
of  the  patriot,  who  in  a  time  of  war  won  for  the  toga  its  share 
in  the  praise  of  victory,  will  stand  in  the  memory  of  his  coun- 
trvmen. 
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By  Max  Mullkr,  M,  A.,  cic.     Second  Scries.     With  Tliirtj-oat  I 
Wood-cat^*     London:    Longman,    Green,    Iiongmuii,   Roberts,  and 
Greeo.     1864.    8vo     pp.  vilL,  000. 

The  Same,      New  York:    Charles    Scribncr.      1865.     12 mo.     pp^ 
622.     [Published  by  arrangement  with  the  Author.] 

Few  of  our  readers  we  are  sure,  can  fail  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
Taluable  series  of  popular  lecturer  on  language,  by  Profe^^or  Max 
MuUer,  published  lu  London  something  over  three  years  since,  and 
•ooo  after  reprinted  in  tiik  country.  The  last  year  has  brought  the 
English  pub  he  a  new  series  and  it  abo  is  now  put  within  our  reach  by 
the  same  American  publisher,  who  hai  honorably  purcha<^ed  from  tlie 
author  the  right  to  issue  Americiin  editions  of  both  worker  we  may  read 
them,  then,  in  their  handsome  Cisatlaitic  dress,  —  not  le^s  elegant  and 
iA5tcful,  if  les^  luxurious,  than  that  furnished  them  in  Paternoster  Row^ 
—  wilhuul  any  qualms  of  conscience*  The  new  book  will  doubtless 
giain  the  i^iime  wide  circulation  and  high  appreciation  which  wa^  won  by 
the  old  one.  The  reputation  pf  Professor  MiilJer  in  this  defiartment  of 
•ciencc  is  not  excelled,  if  it  is  equalled,  by  that  of  any  other  man  who 
writes  for  the  English-speaking  public.  In  England  itself  his  authority 
is  wellnigh  supreme :  hanlty  any  one  ventures  to  oppose,  or  even 
lo  oritieise  with  freedom  and  inJejandence,  the  ductrines  he  teadies* 
Thai  these  have  not  been  accepted  altogether  without  reserve  is 
ahowti,  however,  by  the  Preface  to  his  present  work.  In  which  hm 
vcTT  gmccfuUy  expresses  his  especial  acknowledgments  to  those  who 
hare  dilfL-red  with  him,  and  cravtss  further  critici^^m^  a»  well  as  Iriendly 
indulgence^  Solicitous  to  win  as  much  a»  fio^ible  of  bis  gratitude,  and 
tropre^sed  with  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  a  careful  examinatiofi 
r>i*ws  which  are  likely  to  be  implicitly  received  by  so  many  admiring 
lers,  we  projHJSi?  to  use  all  liberty  and  plainness  of  speech  in  find- 
fault  with,  as  well  as  in  praising,  what  seems  to  us  to  call  for  either 
ment. 
The  excellence^*  and  defects  of  this  work  are  the  same,  in  the  main, 
with  lho:»e  of  its  pre4leces>on  Foremost  among  their  common  faults 
^  'I  account  the  loosener*  of  their  plan.     There  is  no  thoroughly 

«;  and  ordfrly  presentation  of  the  subject  disalt  with  ;  tho^  aro 

Ivrtunts  not  m  much  oh  the  science  of  bnguage  id  abaut  it,  —  round 
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about  it,  touching  here  and  there  upon  points  to  which  their  pontion 
and  connections  give  special  interest  This  was  a  very  noticeable  pe- 
culiarity of  the  first  series.  It  did  not  put  directly  before  the  student 
a  clear  and  connected  idea  of  what  the  science  is,  by  what  methodi  it 
proceeds,  what  it  has  proved,  and  how.  While  enlightened  by  its  in- 
fonnation,  edified  by  its  illustrations,  and  charmed  by  its  eloquence,  be 
yet  rose  from  its  perusal  with  an  unsatisfied  feeling.  It  had  the  air  of 
a  book  somewhat  hastily  put  together,  of  such  materials  as  the  author 
had  at  hand.  It  even  contained  whole  paragraphs  and  pages  nearij 
identical  with  what  he  had  already  published,  once  and  again,  under 
his  own  name.  There  were  passages  in  it  —  such  as  the  inquiry  into 
the  precise  year  when  Bishop  Ulfilas  died,  and  the  detailed  history  of 
Greek  study  at  Rome  —  which  had  no  bearing,  or  but  the  slightest, 
upon  the  proper  theme  of  the  work.  And  one  or  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  treated  of —  for  example,  the  nature  of  the  forces  whieh 
are  active  in  producing  the  changes  of  language,  with  the  resoltiiig 
place  of  lingubtics  among  the  sciences,  and  the  origin  of  language-^ 
were  handled  in  an  exceedingly  scanty,  superficial,  and  unsaUsfadoiy 
manner.  ^ 

But  this  planlessness  is,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  yet 
more  characteristic  of  the  second  series  than  of  the  first.  The  author 
was,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  in  something  of  a  quandary  as  to  what  be 
should  take  up  as  the  subject  of  a  neyir  course  of  lectures.  He  bad 
thought  of  filling  out  in  more  detail  the  descriptive  map  already  given 
of  the  world's  languages ;  but  concluded  to  abstain  from  such  a  task,  m 
one  affording  him  little  chance  for  originality.  We  cannot  but  approve 
his  decision :  his  map  was  quite  full  enough  for  its  purpose  ;  there  were 
other  parts  of  his  system  which  called  much  more  loudly  for  expansion 
and  support.  Without,  however,  directing  his  particular  attention  to 
such  parts,  as  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  criticisms  which  his  views  bad 
met  with,  he  decided  to  limit  his  inquiries  to  the  field  of  the  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  Latinic,  and  Germanic  languages,  and  to  derive  from  these 
**  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science " ;  and  he  divides 
his  course  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  he  promises  shall  deal  with  the 
outside  or  body  of  language,  the  other  with  its  soul  or  inside,  with  the 
origin,  growth,  and  decay  of  ideas.  Here  is  a  semblance  of  a  plan, — 
and  yet  not  an  altogether  promising  one :  for  why  should  we  not  have 
all  the  fundamental  principles,  at  least  all  that  were  lefl  undiscovered 
in  the  first  series  of  lectures  ?  But  it  is  carried  out  in  the  same  loose 
and  straggling  way  in  which  it  is  stated;  as  will  plainly  appear,  we 
think,  from  an  analysis  and  criticism  of  the  lectures  in  their  order,  to 
which  we  now  proceed. 
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fir^t  1«cittre  h  ^tjled  Ininidiicloiyf  <mi  new  nuiteruils  nnd  new 
L-fu     It  refers  witli  dt^serred  prmm  and  pride  to  the  compleCe  de- 
D^nl  in  our  geaemtioii  of  tbe  Perran  cunetfonn  tmcrlpdonSt 
at  thi^  al)9tird1jr  exa$;vermted  ideas  eaCertainei]  hy  certain  Polj* 
ilan  aod  African  Fctiolam  respecting  tlie  Taloe  to  linguistic  M;^enee  of 
betr  own  pet  lan^aages  and  then  goes  off  opoo  a  Beriesi  of  O]u>tr»tions 
ntcuitlrd  to  >how  Uiut  what  »  true  in  one  kngnage  maj  be  true  in  others, 
i  or  unrelated,  and  fnL-e  in  jet  others     Tbt?  ilhi^^trHiions  are  in 
i^lve^  highly  interesting  and  i&iitmctiTef  as  is  u?ual  with  those 
fit  uur  author  adduces ;  thej  are  admirablj  ciiosen,  acuttdy  work^ti 
lit,  atuni  ';  they  are  full  of  suggeetivr»n»^^ ;  better  we 

ivenovvli  nstitute  tbe  chief  charm  of  both  wurks*     In 

kit:^  prat^ning  them^  we  have  at  the  same  time  indicate«j  what  i^eems  to 
ir  fuuh.      They  art?  too  prominent  and  engrossing;   they  often 
,  introduced  more  for  their  own  sake  than  on  account  of  what  ihej 
wild  ilhi-trate ;  th^^y  overlie  the  principles  to  which  they  ought  to 
[it  subordinate,  and  draw  off  our  attention  from  them ;   sometimes,! 
irben  we  are  looking  for  argument  or  exposition,  our  author  runs  off 
rito  hlii  (studies  among  word^,  in  which  we  follow  him  with  plea^^ed  at- 
Bntion,  yet  with  the  feeling  that  we  are  balked  of  what  we  had  a  right  to 
expect.     We  stop  lo  ask  ourselves,  **  What  does  all  this  prove  ? "  ani|d 
*  disappointed  at  the  exiguity  of  tiie  results  to  which  we  are  con-  < 
Thus,  in  the  prv^ent  in&tance^  after  some  nine  page^i  of  illu^ 
stions  ^^  ^re  told  that  *^  This  mu!«t  suffice  as  an  illustration  of  tbe| 
*inelpleii  on  which  the  Science  of  Language  rests,  namely,  that  whal 
real  in  modem  formations  musit  be  admitted  aa  possible  in  more  an* 
formations,  and  that  what  has  been  found  to  he  true  on  a  small 
Je  m:iy  be  true  on  a  larger  scale.**    (p«  81  [23]  •)     Th«  conclusion 
ands  almost  like  ahatbos:  we  should  have  called  the-c,  not  fund«uneii«i 
pnnci[>le59  but  obvious  considerations,  which  hardty  required  anjri 
Pu^traiioiu 
Next  we  have  an  implied  defence  of  our  author's  **  Turanian  '*  family 
'  lunguagT-s  whicli  many  comparative  philologij^ts  reject^  a^  founded  by 
bltn  on  a  wholly  in^ufHcjent  ba-is  of  lingui^ic  evidence*     We  establish 
Indo-European  family  on  tmct*ahlc   coincidences  of  nnitrrial  and 
uc'ture,  but  wv  ought  not,  he  thinks,  to  require  the  fame  among  *•  Tu- 
Inian"  languages;  for  the  geologi'^t  does  not  look  for  fossils  in  gmnitei 
tid  trap.     Very  true  i  but  neither  does  the  geologist  venture  to  pru-i 
nonce  two  beds  of  granite  or  outflows  of  lava  contemponinoous,  be- 
i  they  agree  in  general  composition.    Many  more  pages  of  intere«ttF  j 

fe  rrfer  (o  tht  Ameneia  tdltioa,  bdi  ilto  a4d  la  bnek«te  the  psg«  ol  iba| 

ngttwl  Eughaii  cdiitaa. 
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ing  illustration  follow,  bearing  npon  the  same  point,  and  tlie  caie  ii 
summed  up  thus  (p.  41  [33]) :  "  Shall  we  say,  therefore,  that  these  ha- 
guages  cannot  be  proved  to  be  related,  because  they  do  not  display  the 
same  criteria  of  relationship  as  French  and  English,  Latin  and  Gredu 
Celtic  and  Sanskrit?*'  We  answer,  Yes,  certainly,  unless  tbey  difphj 
other  criteria  of  equivalent  value.  Two  languages  cannot  possibly  be 
proved  related  by  showing  that  they  both  possess  such  tendeocy  to 
variation  that  the  material  evidences  of  their  common  origio  may  have 
become  obliterated :  this  will  merely  forbid  us  to  maintain  too  dogmHi- 
cally  that  they  are  not  and  cannot  be  related.  Special  oorrcapqad- 
ences  of  structure,  like  those  between  Chinese  and  Cochin-ChiDaie,  or 
between  Greenlandic,  Algonquin,  and  Mexican,  may  perhaps  be  aooepl- 
ed  as  indications  of  cousinship ;  but  to  tie  together  by  the  name  '^Ta* 
ranian  '*  tongues  as  diverse  as  Turkish,  Tamil,  Siamese,*  PolyneBaD,  aai 
American  is  totally  opposed  to  all  sound  principle  in  linguistics. 

More  illustration  of  linguistic  variation,  drawn  from  the  carious  an- 
ges  of  certain  Polynesian  and  South-African  peoples,  and  the  intiodoe- 
tory  lecture  is  closed. 

The  second  lecture  is  styled  Language  and  Reason.  It  begins  with 
a  very  long,  and,  for  once,  a  very  tedious,  analjrsis  of  the  phikK<ipbiesl 
system  on  which  Bishop  Wilkins,  two  centuries  ago,  tried  to  fouad  aa 
artificial  and  universal  language;  intended  to  guide  us  to  the  coa- 
elusion  that,  while  such  a  language  might  possibly  be  invented,  it 
would  be  very  different  from  languages  actually  existing,  and  that  we 
are  not  to  suppose,  until  taught  the  contrary,  that  any  of  the  latter 
were  ever  made  in  this  manner.  This  seems  to  us  very  much  like  an- 
other elaborate  attempt  to  prove  an  axiom ;  but,  in  the  apprehensioo 
of  Profei>sor  MUller,  it  has  a  very  decided  and  positive  value.  It  is  s 
part  of  the  argument  whereby  he  controverts  a  false  view  of  language, 
held,  according  to  him,  by  many  authorities,  and  against  which  he 
makes  fight  repeatedly,  in  different  parts  of  his  Lectures.  Thus,  in  the 
immediate  sequel  of  the  analysis  referred  to,  he  declares  (p.  72  [62]) : 
"There  never  was  an  independent  array  of  determinate  concepticnt 
waiting  to  be  matched  with  an  independent  array  of  articulate  sounds* 
And  again,  in  the  eighth  lecture  (p.  353  [336])  :  "^  But  ....  Lockr 
never  perceived  that  general  ideas  and  words  are  inseparable,  that 
the  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other,  and  that  an  arbitrary  impo- 
sition of  articulate  sounds  to  signify  definite  ideas  is  an  assumpiioa 
unsupport^  by  any  evidence.  Locke  never  seems  to  have  realiied 
the  intricacies  of  the  names-giving  process;  and  though  he  admiti 
fn'quently  the  difficulty,  nay,  sometimes  the  impossibility,  of  oar 
handling  any  general  ideas  without  the  outward  signs  of  language. 
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be  never  questions  for  a  moment  thf*  received  theory  that  at  Jiome  time 
or  oilier  lit  tlie  hiBiory  of  tlie  %vor1d  men  ha^l  accumulated  a  tii^a^iuro 
of  HDonymoud  general  conceptions,  to  which,  when  Uie  time  of  intol- 
ItM^iual  and  sodvd  intercourse  had  arrived^  they  prudently  attached 
those  phonetic  labels  which  we  call  worda."  \ 

Now,  in  all  thi«,  we  think  that  Protet^sor  Miillur  i:^  combating  m 
phiintQin  of  hi:;;  own  creating.  We  fail  to  i^ee  that  Lo<*ke»  or  any  other 
writer  ol'  consequence  enough  to  be  worth  our  author's  refutiug,  hold«i 
ibai  which  he  stylea  in  thia  paragniph  **ihe  received  theory."  It  is  a 
coaisnoo  —  perhaps  generally  an  innocent,  certainly  always  a  gro«^ 
And  needles  —  oaisrepresentaiion  of  tho«e  who  believe  in  lUe  aniece- 
d**ncy  of  ideas  to  words  and  in  the  conventionality  of  language,  to  hold 
tbifm  up  thu^  a&  maintaining  that  men  tii^^t  acquired  a  great  stock  of 
iddlfiy  and  then  a^^sembled  in  convention,  decided  to  give  nameii  to  them, 
and  selected  tlie  names.  What  i^  actually  meant  by  the  convention* 
ality  of  language,  we  may  illustrate  by  a  simple  example.  Of  the  words 
j^tf,  Su,  vom^  tu^  ffla^  Usted^  onu,  (team^  bkm'dn^  toy,  n^h,  and  the  thout^and 
oihers  of  like  meaning  which  might  he  cited,  is  there  one  which  is  the 
fintuml  iitid  necessan^  representative  of  the  idea  of  the  person  spoken 
to,  and  without  which  that  idea  could  not  have  existed  ?  Is  not  every 
one  lyf  them  dependent  for  \U  meaning  on  usage,  —  that  is  to  say,  eon- 
v«ntk>fi  ?  Addressing  my  neighbor,  I  say  ^  you/*  because  that  is  Ilia 
cmiom  in  the  community  to  which  we  belonjr :  he  has  learned  this  sign, 
and  perh»p»  knows  no  other*  If  I  go  to  France,  I  say  vout,  if  to  Italy, 
mN  or  «//a,  for  the  same  rea£4)n ;  or»  failing  in  with  some  one  who  has 
Learned  Latin,  we  may  us6  tu  together*  I  may  cast  all  these  signs 
ft  way,  and  devise  a  bran-new  one  of  my  own,  which  seems  to  me  better 
sotted  to  its  purpose  ;  and  if  I  can  only  per^uiide  the  re^t  of  the  comma* 
nity  to  look  at  the  matter  in  the  ^me  light «  to  adopt  the  new  word  and 
forget  tlie  old,  we  shall  have  altered  our  common  language,  arbitrarily 
Km!  convenitonalty,  to  that  extent  And  the  f^ame  is  the  oiiae  with 
item  of  which  nnj  language  U  made  up*     One  ^ign  U  as  good  as 

fther.  pro\Mtd  ui ily  it  ho  iiiiitii:i1]v  intrlligible  between  speaker  and 
licaror*  j 

And  what,  :\'^i\[\\^  ih  irnpu*ri  in  ili»*  drHtnne  that  ideaa  are  anterior  tnj 
worcUF  That  any  race  or  individual  ever  finifihfKl  the  work  of  etab-j 
ormttng  ideas,  and  then  turned  to  that  of  contriving  articulatii  Figns  for 
lliom  ?  Not  in  thd  least ;  but  only  this,  that  each  individual  idea  pre- 
oi*des  its  own  sign  $  that  no  name  or  sign  would  ever  be  deviled  and  ap* 
plied^  hilt  for  the  prttvious  exii^tenco  in  the  mind  of  ^methtng  calling 
for  a  sign-  An  idea,  thetu  of  any  cla^^t*^  may  exist  independently  of 
any  wot^l  exprcitsing  it.    *Htts  our  author  himstdf  percdves  and  ae* 
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knowledges,  when  be  says  (p.  324  [307]),  thai,  -Out  of  ike  eaSm 
namber  of  general  notions  that  suggest  themsetres  to  the  ohsenrii^  aad 
gathering  mind,  those  only  sunrive  and  receive  definite  phoaetic  ex- 
prf'^Hirm  which  are  absolutely  requisite  for  carrying  od  the  work  of 
lif*'.*'  How,  alongside  this  statement,  can  stand  the  one  qooted  abone, 
fhnt  a  word  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  general  idea  ?  Not  ere^ 
g'meral  idea  becomes  incarnate  in  a  word ;  many  a  one  ha»  to  be  eoi- 
fent  with  expression  by  a  phrase ;  and  who  has  not  been  eoosdoni  of 
fbooghts  which  language  furnishes  no  means  of  precisely  signifying; 
which  must  be  approached  on  this  side  and  on  that,  guarded,  limited, 
in  order  to  their  communication  to  others  as  they  lie  in  our  own  minds? 
Professor  MtlUer  says  (p.  82  [72]),  that,  "^  without  words,  not  eres 
such  simple  ideas  as  white  or  black  can  for  a  moment  be  realised' 
But  why  not?  Suppose,  for  instance,  there  occurred  bat  one  white 
substance,  namely  snow,  in  the  nature  by  which  we  are  sorromided; 
it  is  both  possible  and  altogether  probable  that,  while  we  had  a  name 
for  the  substance,  we  should  have  none  for  the  color ;  and  yet,  should 
wc  on  that  account  any  the  less  apprehend  that  color,  as  distinct  fiom 
those  of  other  objects,  even  as  we  now  apprehend  a  host  of  shades  of 
blue,  green,  red,  purple,  for  which  we  possess  no  specific  appellations? 
If  then,  on  going  southward,  we  made  acquaintance  with  cotton,  shook! 
we  fail  to  notice  and  fully  to  realize  its  accordance  with  snow  in  the 
quality  of  whiteness,  even  though  we  had  no  name  for  the  quality? 
Certainly  not :  we  should  probably  call  cotton  **  snowy,"  and,  as  we 
went  on  to  meet  with  other  substances  of  like  quality,  we  should  call 
them  "  snowy  "  also ;  and  at  length  —  particularly  if  we  had  left  the 
zone  of  snow  behind  us  —  "  snowy  "  would  come  to  mean  to  us  what 
"  white  "  does  now,  and  "  snowiness  "  would  signify  **  whiteness."  This 
is  a  universally  typical  example  :  we  make  a  new  word,  or  give  a  word 
a  new  meaning,  because  we  have  an  idea  which  wants  a  sign.  To 
maintain  that  the  idea  waits  for  its  generation  till  the  sign  is  readj, 
or  that  the  generation  of  the  idea  and  of  the  sign  is  a  simple  indi- 
visible process,  is,  in  our  view,  precisely  equivalent  to  holding,  because 
infants  cannot  live  in  this  climate  without  clothing  and  shelter,  tiuU 
no  child  is  or  can  be  born  until  a  layette  and  a  nursery  are  ready  for 
its  use,  or  that  along  with  each  child  are  bom  its  swaddling-clothes 
and  a  cradle. 

It  is  incontrovertibly  true,  that  such  thinking  and  such  reasoning  as 
we  arc  in  the  constant  habit  of  doing  would  be  impossible  without  the 
aid  of  words.  But  this  is  far  from  justifying  us  in  the  inference  that 
thought  is  impossible  without  language.  So  the  processes  of  the  cal- 
culus, of  analytical  geometry,  nay,  even  the  woHeing  oat  of  a  simple 
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pro|iortion  where  the  fnctors  are  of  higher  denoiuinatjon  than  hunrlrcda 
fliotisands,  are  inipo-^ible  without  ihc  nni  of  wriHen  figures  and  dia- 
aras ;  jet  mnthomnticnl  relatione  and  our  power  to  apprehend  Ihera 
ndtUer  idem  leal  wiih  nor  dependent  on  such  t-igns.     So,  ngain»  tD 
Btkl  Meatn-engine«  and  tubular  hridgeB,  to  weave  iiatinst  and  Bni!<se1s 
bts,  Co  demolish  mouutniDS  and  till  up  valleys,  is  impossible  without 
be  Hid  of  complicated  and  powerful  maehinery  ;  yet  we  do  not  for  tliat 
4eny  all  {lower  and  effieiency  to  the  bare  human  liand?.     Lang^ua*^'  ia 
instrument  of  thought,  the  machinery  with  which  thought  works ; 
instrument  by  which  its  capacity  is  indefinitely  increased,  but  which 
I  uut  idcnlic^il  with  it,  which  is  only  one  of  its  own  products. 
We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  this  point  in  our  author*s  e^y^ 
9*  because  it  is  one  of  prime  interest  and  fundamental  eon^equence, 
Kid  becuuae  hie  error  in  regurd  (o  it  ap[>ears  to  ua  to  Titiato  no  smalt 
Drtion  of  bis  linguistic  philosophy,  involving  him  in  reasonings  and 
ndijcting  him  to  conclusions  which  are  alike  opposed  to  sound  phi- 
ophy  ami  to  common  sen-^e.     Listen  to  the  final  argument  by  which 
proves  the  indigo] uble  connection  of  ideas  and  word.s.     The  word 
erimeni^hty  Fays  (p.  84  [73] )»  has  a  real  existence.     But  chang6 
acc«nt,  alter  one  of  its  voweh  or  ccmsonants^  and  it  exbts  no  longer; 
Bee  **  articulate  sound  without  meaning  jb  even  more  unreal  than  in* 
Liculatc  £ound/*     8o  character  has  a  meaning  (and  hence  an  exist* 
t)   m    Kngli&lu   as    does    character   in    German,    and   caraciere   in 
frendi ;  while  each  U  non-existent  in  the  other  two  language^*  named*d 
,  then,  articulate  sounds  exi.^t  nowhere,  it  follows  that  they  couM  nol  • 
are  been  picked  up  anywhere  and  added  la  out  conceptions ;  hence, 
or  concfptions  can  never  have  existed  without  ihem  !     J9  this  a  seri- 
|H  ar^umenr,  or  ik  Professor  Mullcr  only  laughing  at  us?     Surely,' 
he  ph«nt*tic  compounds  erpcrtmetti^  crporimrnty  and  so  forth,  when  we 
Iter  tiicm,  are  just  as  real  exibtences  a?*  ey^enment  itj^elf ;  they  are  not 
ci^ciy  words,  it  is  true,  because  a  word  is  the  conventionally  estaW] 
Mied  ♦►ign  of  an  idea*  and  our  uwige  accepts  only  ihe  last  of  the  three,  j 
fct  cither  of  the  former  is  also  a  word,  if  it  be  uttered  ivith  the  intenl] 
i^ignifying  eome thing,  and  if  we  understand  what  it  is  meant  to  stg-l 
ify.     I  low,  eko,  did  we  derive  it  from  the  Latin  erpenmentHin,  wi 
lit  lfi*ing  it»  ♦'  existence  "on  the  way  ?     A  mispronunciation  doe*  1 
St  tlie  life  of  u  word,  —  most  luckily*  or  the  Ktjglish  would  l>ecomc  m 
rad  language  very  fftsU     If  our  Hibernian  domestic^  on  Mittit»g,  ap- 
liea  boldly  for  a  charrdcterr^  it  would  sometimes  be  convenient  to  be 
\iiiv  to  act  a^  if  the  requeet,  Uke  the  thing  iDtended  lo  be  vouched  foTp 
ft*Tr.  a  nonentity. 
B<il  by  far  the  mo*t  serious  of  the  errors  to  which  ottr  author  Is  I 
VOL.  c.  —  3«o.  207.  37 
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by  bk  Uie  TKrar  of  U«  rdaMi  Vcrrvw 

tnj  bj  wbkb  waan  dkfitf?  irwa  »2  odxr  created  fbi^  (p.  15  [7j): 
between  baimi^  aod  ruKio  ti^Te  k  do  mhF^Mmdal,  bat  tulj  a  ir 
■MldiftrreDtt  (|L7d[€dj;:  and  won.  lUft  bot  be  takk^ a bo^  vkv 
of  language: ;  it  oertainlj  is  taking  a  tcxt  kv  viev  of  lewoo.  If  oalf 
tbat  pan  of  man's  soperior  end&vmenis  wfaidi  finds  its  lanifraatiai 
in  kngiiage  if  to  reoeiTe  tbe  name:  of  reafioo.  what  sbaU  we  anie  the 
reat?  We  bad  tboogbt  that  the  lore  and  inteliigeDcc^  tbe  aouLtbai 
looks  oot  of  a  cbibl's  ejea  apon  ns  to  revaid  oor  caie  laa^g  btSan  i 
begin*  to  prattle,  were  also  marks  of  reason.  We  had  thongbt,  thit 
to  build  a  cathedral  was  as  characteristic  of  man  jks  to  nonstnict  aa  v- 
gumeot ;  that  tapertrj,  and  rtatnes,  and  pictoresy  and  symphonieB  weR| 
no  leiia  than  poetry,  works  of  which  homan  nature  oolj  is  mpti^r  It 
is  to  be  presumed  that  Professor  Moller  thinks  ^  too;  wfaj,  then,  doa 
be  strive  to  hold  a  view  which  denies  it?  He  is  not  afraid  to  push  bi* 
doctrine  rrjfu»istentlj  U>  one  of  it^  extreme  conseqnenoesi  by  maintain- 
ing (p.  79  [69])  that  the  aninstructed  deaf  and  dumb  have  never 
givi>n  any  true  signs  of  reaflon,  though  they  catch  something  of  tbe 
rational  behavior  of  those  in  whose  socieiy  th^  live !  Upon  so  smaD 
a  thread,  then,  hangs  tbe  possession  of  oar  humanity !  A  (ever  in  ia- 
ikocy,  which  leaves  an  abiding  impress  only  on  the  auditory  nervei 
while  the  rest  of  our  organization  retains  its  normal  health,  deprive! 
us  of  rcaiKin,  and  reduces  us  to  the  level  of  the  lower  animals !  And 
yet  the  lont  fiosbcs^ion  is  capable  of  being  restored  to  us  by  instruc- 
tion! Who  shall  venture  to  say  longer  that  reason  is  a  divine  gifi, 
inherent  in  human  nature,  and  not  rather  the  product  of  instructioo? 
Fur  it  is  certain  that  the  young  child,  too,  learns  to  speak  from  those 
about  him  ;  his  ^  mother-tongue,"  whatever  may  be  his  birth  or  blood, 
is  KnglislifOr  French,  or  Chinese,  or  Choctaw,  according  as  the  mother- 
tongue  of  his  nurncs  and  instructors  is  the  one  or  the  other  of  these. 
And  if  he  were  set  alone  upon  a  coral  isle,  to  live  among  the  birds  and 
monkfiys,  he  would  grow  up  yet  more  mute  than  they,  having  not  even 
a  comrarle  to  chatter  or  sing  to.  Of  course,  he  would  be  only  a  ^«av• 
age,  with  reason  uneducated,  with  capacities  undeveloped;  his  condi- 
tion would  be  raised  but  little,  comparatively  speaking,  above  tbat  of 
the  higher  kinds  of  brute  animals ;  —  there  are,  indeed,  whole  tribes 
and  races  which  are  not  much  better  off  than  that,  even  though  pos- 
MiHM'd  of  language,  and  so  dowered  with  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
counllehs  generations  of  their  ancestors ;  —  yet  he  could  not  abdicate 
his  human  nature;  he  would  still  be  our  fellow-creature,  gifVed  with 
reason  like  ourselves,  capable  of  a  like  training,  expectant  of  a  like  des- 
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tiis^.  Prafeiifior  ?^imier  can  miike  do  claim  to  wbleb  we  wHI  not  gladf/ 
•flsent^  Id  behalf  of  the  imporiaiire  of  Linguage  a.^  a  m^'Hri?^  of  ediicaiion, 
it«  pre-emiTif?fH!e  nmong  the  maniftjstations  of  reason,  its  iodispensftble' 
nfass  to  the  progress  of  man  fowarrls  that  [perfection  which  he  was  meant 
to  attain  :  we  only  prote.st  against  his  confounding  the  manifes^tatioa  with 
ti  n rested,  the  product  witli  the  producer,  the  means  with  the 


The  remainder  of  the  second  Jectnre  is  occupied  with  discussions,  for 
tkm  moet  ]mH  sound  and  instructive,  respecting  roots,  and  their  reality 
H»  the  bi.Htoncal  ^erm^  of  speech.  Our  author  is  here  again,  as  else* 
where,  very  severe  upon  tlio^ie  who  hold  the  onomato^xcic  origin  of 
routs,  but  he  does  not  venture  u  wonl  in  defence  of  his  own  theory  of 
"  pbonetic  types,**  bud  down  in  the  Ust  lecture  of  his  finit  series. 

The  next  lecture  is  **  a  disj^iection  of  the  body  of  language  " ;  that  is, 
a  physical  dej^cription  of  the  spoken  alphabet.  The  author,  in  it,  i*  con- 
temn t  for  the  mo^t  part  to  e,«chew  originality,  and  lo  re|X)rt  the  ohservv- 
lions  and  oonclasions  of  others ;  and  he  has  brought  together  a  great 
^ie^l  of  valuable  matter,  not  easily  attainable  elsewhere,  especially  by 
English  reader**.  ITie  subject  is  profusely  illu^ttiated  with  wood-tnita 
nhowitig  the  vocul  organs  of  the  throat  and  mouth,  and  representing  the 
4i<Bpfent  positions  of  the^e  orgnns  which  give  character  to  the  different 
Bounds.  The  exposition  is  professedly  not  exhaustive :  only  the  more 
u<nii1  fjoitnds  of  the  alphabets  familiar  fo  us  are  described;  j^ome  diflicull 
ji  verted  points  are  passed  over  without  notice;  others  are  un- 

iLL^-- lily  explained  and  determined*     Thus,  Profes'«or  MuUers  view 

of  the  eti»ential  difference  between  vowels  and  consonants  will  not  bear 
^  I  on  ;  his  definition  of  the  ich  in  irAen,  etc^  as  a  f^imple  whid- 

jr  .nterpart  of  fr  in  wen,  instead  of  a  k»  with  a  pretlxed  aspira- 

tion, is,  we  tliink,  clearly  fjUse ;  trilling  or  vibmlion  is  not  characteristic 
of  an  /t  nor  necessarily  of  an  r;  the  description  of  M  (in  chttreh)  is  both 
wavering  and  ontntelligible ;  and  so  on.      But  especially  his  account 
df  the  $pfritus  agper  and  the  tipirrtm  lend,  and  his  explanation  of  the 
diHi^vnee  between  such  sounds  as  ?,  i\  ^  on  the  one  himd,  and  *,/,/>, . 
on  the  other,  is  to  be  rejected.     M^e  have  a  right  to  be  astonished  thai 
lie  revives  f<ir  these  two  clasfcs  of  letters  the  old  names  "soft**  and 
•*  bard/^  which  have  happily  for  some  time  been  going  out  of  use,  and  j 
fully  adoptu  the  distinction  which  they  imply,  although  this  distinetloilJ 
hue  been  so  many  time8  exploded,  and  the  dlffert^nee  of  the  two  clasaai  < 
shown  to  conaist  in  the  intonation  or  non^intonatiou  of  the  bre4ith  dur- 
ing tt    '  It  is  in  vain  that  he  apfieals  to  the  Hindu  gram- 
mari.i                      ^Mirt ;  they  are  unanimous  againi^t  him:  not  one  of 
them  tmU  lo  «©e  and  define  csorrectJy  tlie  difference  between  ••sonaiit" 
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and  *^  sard  "  letters.  He  declares  it  phjsicallv  impossible  (p.  154  [144]) 
to  intone  a  5,  <^  or  ^,  although  he  had  formerlj  (p.  143  [131])  quoted 
from  Helmholtz,  without  dissent,  the  easy  explanation  of  its  poasibilitj; 
namely,  that  air  enough  to  support  the  intonation  may  be  forced  frm 
the  lungs  into  the  closed  cavity  of  the  month.  And  be  then  prooeedi 
to  give  a  definition  of  his  own,  which  either  implies  what  he  has  jost 
pronounced  impracticable,  or  has  no  meaning  at  alL  The  fact  whicb 
disturbs  him,  and  deflects  his  reasonings  from  their  tme  mark,  is  tint 
the  distinction  of  the  konant  letters  is  capable  of  being  preserved,  to  t 
certain  degree,  in  whispering,  or  utterance  with  the  rox  ckmdatnHk 
That  the  same  is  true  of  the  vowels  he  has  before  admitted  without 
difficulty.  So,  too,  one  may  test  the  tone  of  a  pipe  without  drawing  t 
real  note  from  it ;  one  may  distinctly  whistle  a  tune  throagh  in  a  whi»* 
per,  without  a  single  resonant  sound.  It  is  as  inherently  distinctive  of 
avor^asofautobe  intoned ;  the  fact,  if  it  be  one,  that  the  ottenmce 
of  the  first  two,  e»  well  as  of  the  last,  can  be  imitated  by  means  oft 
tension  of  the  vocal  cords  which  falls  just  short  of  sonant  vibration,  ii 
wholly  unessential. 

The  fourth  lecture  takes  for  its  theme  the  vast  subject  of  pbonetie 
change.  It  is  filled  with  interesting  information,  learned  illnstratioii, 
and  apt  comment,  and  may  be  read  with  almost  unmixed  pkssare. 
Only  we  cannot  think  that  Professor  Miiller  has  made  out  the  funds- 
mental  distinction  which  he  claims  to  exist  between  ^phonetic  decay" 
and  "  dialectic  variation."  The  same  agency  brings  them  both  about; 
they  are  alike  produced  by  men,  the  users  of  language,  mouthing  OTer 
to  suit  them  the  words  which  they  pronounce,  adapting  their  utte^ 
ances  to  their  convenience  and  their  caprice.  To  suppose,  as  our 
author  does,  that  such  later  variations  of  an  original  word  as  gtiatuor, 
chatwar,  keturi^  ietiares,  Jidvor,  require  the  assumption  of  an  undefined 
pronunciation  of  the  initial  consonant  of  their  common  ancestor,  i^s  to 
our  apprehension,  unnecessary.  The  general  agreement  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages  as  to  their  mute  consonants  shows  that  their  artic- 
ulation was  clear  and  distinct  before  the  dispersion  of  the  family,  even 
as  it  is  at  present. 

The  fifth  lecture,  that  on  Grimm's  law,  is  by  far  the  weakest  and 
least  creditable  to  its  author  of  any  in  the  series.  As  is  well  known 
to  all  historic  students  of  language,  "Grimm's  law"  is  the  accepted 
name  for  a  fact  of  prime  consequence  in  the  etymology  of  the  Ger- 
manic languages.  Taking  the  series  of  three  mutes,  tenuis,  asptrcda, 
and  media,  belonging  to  each  organ,  —  for  example,  <,  thy  and  d,  —  ts 
exhibited  in  the  words  of  the  older  Indo-European  languages,  we  find 
that  the  Germanic  tongues  in  general  have  pushed  each  of  them  fu^ 
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wanl  ociL*  eiep,  (uniittg  an  origfutil  f  into  th^  ih  into  d,  d  into  t ;  whito 
l!  '  *ierman  dialecfa,  to  which  the  literary  German  belongs,  have 
[  '  A\  forwurd  another  step,  convening  an  original  t  into  «f,  tk 

into  C,  d  into  tk  (replaced  hy  a  sibilant,  $  or  t).  Thus  tad  in  Sanskrit 
is  ihtii  in  Englifiht  and  ffos  in  German.  The  i^ame  15  true  of  the  seriea 
1;,  M,  y,  and  p,  ^A,  h  ;  the  whole  with  certain  restrictions  and  excep- 
liCMM  into  which  we  cannot  enter  liere.  The  phenomenon  is  perhaps^ 
IIm  strmige^t  and  nio^t  puzxhng  of  all  those  oC  its  kind  which  ilie  stud/ 
of  lati«rnaj;e  haa  hitherto  brought  to  liglit^  and  not  one  of  tjie  various 
|x    '  ai5  offered  for  it  is  fiati^irying  to  the  mind.     But  our  author's 

uiulion  rs  altogether  more  unsatisfactory  than  ajiy  other;  it  Id 
no  rt'ai  explanation,  or  even  an  attempt  at  one;  it  \^  a  mere  denial 
Uiat  there  is  anything  to  tie  explained.  According  to  him,  it  is  all  a 
matter  of  difference  of  subjective  appi^hension.  The  Indo-European 
mother  iribi?  found  it  exi>edienl  to  difrtingui^h,  for  purposes  of  expres- 
aion^  three  denial  letter^,  U  (k,  and  d,  applying  each  to  the  designation 
of  certain  idea<^  But  the  German  part  of  the  tribe  looked  at  tnatteni 
from  a  atand-point  of  their  own ;  they  preferred  to  apply  <A  where  the 
oU)6r9  were  applying  U  and  then,  in  order  to  preserve  intelligible  dia^ 

ctne&«^  they  had  to  8hit\   the  appiiciitions  of  t  and  d  aho;   while, 

llj,  the  High- Germans,  by  a  farther  idios^ikcrasy,  put  d  to  u&e 
wb(tr«  tlie  otbei*!}  were  employing  t  and  th,  with,  of  course,  the  neoe^ 
Miry  t  oniiequonce  of  a  different  application  of  their  own  t  and  </*/ 
Arcciidingly.  mtys  ProtVssor  Muller,    "  Throughout  tlie  whole  of  tliia 

K^^-i  there  waa  no  tranaition  of  one  letter  into  another;  no  gnul- 
nl    atr^ngtheuing,   no  gradual  decaVf  as  Grimm  supposes.     It   waa 
(imply  and  i^olely  a  shifting  of  ilie  three  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
phonctic  horizon  of  the  Aryan  nations.     While  the  Hindus  fixed 

cir  Ea.'it  on  tlie  t/h^  dJi^  and  bh^  the  Teutons  fixed  it  on  the  ^,  d^ 
■nd  b.  All  ttie  re§t  was  only  a  question  of  what  the  French  call 
9*0ri9nt€r*  To  make  my  meaning  more  distinct,  I  will  a^k  you  to 
reodl  Co  your  mind?*  the  arm)^  of  tlie  Isle  of  Man»  three  legs  on  otiti 
body,  one  leg  kneeling  lowttnis  England,  the  other  towards  Scotland, 
thm  third  U)>vard»  Ireland.  Let  Englandt  HcotlamU  and  Ireland  rt^p* 
nMDt  the  three  varieties  of  ronsonantul  contiict;  then  Saui^krit  would 
Imw  it«*  tirst  knee  to  En*;liind  {dh),  its  i^econd  to  Ireland  (d)^  ita 
third  10  Scotland  {t) ;  (iothic  would  bow  ita  first  knee  to  Ireland 
(</),  its  Eecond  to  Scotland  (e)/il4i  third  to  England  {ih)%  Old  High- 
German  would  bow  iti^  tirht  knee  to  Scotland  (f),  it*  second  to  Eng- 
land {di\,  itA  third  to  Ireland  (d).  The  three  languages  would  tiiui 
nr4!  diffcn^ni  aspects  of  the  three  points  that  have  ^uccc** 
rely  to  lie  ki  pt  in  view ;  l>ul  wc*  hhouhl  have  no  right  to  mjiintala 
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that  any  one  of  the  three  languages  shifted  its  point  of  view  after  ktf- 
ing  once  assumed  a  settled  position ;  we  should  have  no  ri^  to  ay 
that  t  ever  became  (^  M  c^,  and  d  t^     (p.  227  [211].) 

To  us,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  all  this  exposition  is  **•  omplf  wi 
solely*'  —  nonsense ;  the  paragraph  deserves  to  be  quoted  ae  a  strikim 
example  of  the  way  in  which  language  ought  not  to  be  written  aboil» 
if  those  who  read  are  to  understand  and  learn.  It  is  a  <ii^rkCTi"g  «f 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge.  Professor  MOller  is  genenUj 
esteemed  in  England  a  prime  authority  for  the  existence,  long  sinoe.  df 
a  primitive  <' Aryan **  language,  spoken  by  a  primitive  ^  Aryan'*  peo* 
pie,  from  which  are  descended  the  tongues  and  nations  of  Enrape  uA 
Southwestern  Asia^  Does  he,  or  does  he  not,  believe  that  this  people 
before  its  dispersion,  had  certain  definite  mutes,  which  it  applied  n 
certain  definite  uses  ?  Did  that  little  portion  of  the  original  mniM 
nity  from  which  the  Grermanic  branch  afterward  descended  eay  at  im 
iadt  along  with  the  rest,  changing  its  pronunciation  at  a  later  period  l» 
ihat'y  under  the  impube  of  some  motive  as  yet  unexplained,  while  s 
certain  lesser  part  of  them  yet  more  recently  changed  the  that  to  daif 
or  were  tad^  ihat,  and  dot  said  indifferently  by  all  the  Aryans,  aad  £d 
those  who  favored  the  last  two  modes  of  utterance  finallj  sort  Uw» 
selves  out  and  emigrate,  offended  at  the  phonetic  perversity  of  ths  rei^ 
afterward  quarrelling  with  one  another,  and  breaking  into  two  partisi^ 
*on  like  grounds  ?  If  there  is  any  other  alternative  suppoeitioo  to  be 
made,  what  is  it?  What  is  meant  by  having  one's  phoDetic  harisos 
shifted  as  to  its  points  of  compass  ?  If  Professor  Muller  should  cone 
down  some  morning  with  a  bad  cold  in  the  head,  and  should  say  **bj 
bad  '*  instead  of  ^  my  man  "  over  his  breakfast^table,  would  his  whoSe 
system  of  mutes  be  dislocated,  and  made  to  exchange  places,  as  if  thct 
were  playing  the  game  of  "  puss  in  the  comer  "  ?  We  wait  for  furtbrr 
explanations,  and  prefer  meantime  to  believe,  with  nearly  the  whok 
body  of  linguistic  students,  that  this  mutation  of  consonants,  not  \t^ 
than  the  infinity  of  other  phonetic  changes,  of  inferior  intricacy,  whick 
the  study  of  language  brings  to  light,  is  a  real  historical  occurrence. 

In  a  note  to  this  same  lecture.  Professor  Muller  brings  forward  t 
very  curious  hypothesis,  which  we  must  not  suffer  to  pass  unnoticed 
especially  as  be  invites  to  it  examination  and  criticism,  and  declare* 
that  he  should  be  as  glad  to  see  it  refuted  as  confirmed.  It  is  as  fill- 
lows.  He  finds  that  the  Germanic  word  for  ^  fir '  (furhy  foraha^  etc) 
is  the  same  which  in  Latin  means  *  oak '  (namely,  quercu$)^  as  it  abe 
signifies  *oak'  in  one  or  two  Germanic  dialects.  Furthermore,  the 
Greek  ^uriyoty  ^oak,'  is  identical  with  the  Latin  fagti^  Crothic  Mfca 
our  beech.     Now  he  has  read  in  Lyell  that  the  peat-bogs  of  I>enmark 
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th<*  nearly  cxclnaivo  prevalence  in  that  region,  at  a  wty  eiirly 
period  (fciiir  to  sixteen  ttiougnnd  yevit^  i^g:^),  of  firis,  which  wen^  sue- 
eeeded  in  the  Miine  region  by  a  prevailing  growth  of  oak,  and  x\m^ 
•gain,  bjr  the  modem  forests  of  beech.  Combining  these  facfte,  he  ftu«j- 
gisftta  thnt  thfi  Indo-Europenn  tribes  may  have  come  info  Europe  during 
tile  Hi^eriod.  and  called  the  tree  everywhere  by  its  proper  designa- 
tion ;  while  the  turning  of  this  word,  in  aome  quai'ters,  into  a  natne  for 
*<iiik'  was  an  Accouipunimeiit  and  consequence  of  the  replacement  of 
ll  Ht6  by  tho^^e  of  oak;  and  again,  that  the  tran^ttton  of  the 

on  —  I  into  die  betfch-peritxl  occasioned  the  conversion  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  Latins  of  the  old  word  for  ^  oak,'  j^till  retained  in  its  primi- 
liye  meaning  by  tlie  Greeks,  into  a  term  nignifying  *  beech/  Hence, 
as(  the  fir,  oak,  and  beech  periods  arc  approximately  accordant  with  the 
agrs  of  stone,  of  bronze,  and  of  iron,   reaj>ectively,  a  valuable  syn- 

^^UlifoiibiB  is  tbue  di5co\crcd  between  the  linguistic  reckoning  and  the 

^Httnthern^arch  3K)1ogi  cal . 

^  It  will  not  be  difficult,  we  think,  to  gratify  Professor  MuUer  by  re- 
futing ihifl  hypothegiia.  Not  the  very  slightest  shade  of  plausibility, 
that  we  can  discover,  belonp  to  it.  Besides  the  vnriou5  minor  objec- 
liOfM  to  which  it  is  liable,  it  involves  at  least  three  im^m^sible  suppmi- 
floiii%  either  one  of  which  ought  to  be  enough  to  insure  its  n^JHCtiou, 
In  the  firft  place,  it  assumes  that  the  indications  aifbrded  by  the  peat* 
bog*  of  Denmark  are  conclusive  a«  regards  the  condition  of  all  Eu- 
tope,  —  of  all  that  part  of  it,  at  least,  which  is  occupied  by  the  Get* 
nmnic  and  Italic  races ;  lliat,  throughout  this  whole  region,  firs,  oaks, 
iind  beeches  have  supplanted  and  .nucceedcd  each  other,  notwilbstand- 
itig  that  we  find  all  of  them,  or  two  of  them,  ^Li^  growing  peaceably 
|og«lher  in  many  countrie«.  It  ai^sumea  farther,  in  the  second  place, 
ibat  the  (jcnnanic  and  Itidic  race^,  whiln  they  knew  and  named  the 
tree  only,  —  so  (hat  bter,  when  the  oaks  appeared,  they  could  noE 
I  a  dcsigiTtttion  for  them  otherwise  than  by  changing  the  meaning 
Iff  Uie  old  word  for  'fin'  —  yet  kept  by  them  all  the  time,  laid  u|>  in 
m  napkin,  the  original  term  for  *  oak,'  rejidy  to  be  turned  into  an  ap- 
lirllation  for  *  beech,*  when  the  oaks  went  out  of  fiii^liimi  and  the 
beaithes  came  in !  And  finally,  the  hypothesis  implies  a  mcthc:>d  of  trana* 
hse  of  names  from  one  object  to  another  whicli  is  totally  inadmis;<ib1e ; 
iltia,  namely,  that,  an  the  forest  of  firs  gave  way  to  that  of  oak«,  tlie 
iM  »r  Mir  *  in  the  word  querrUM  gave  way  to  that  of  'otik';  anil 

lii  Liiuer  in  the  other  amc.     Now  if  the  I^atitiH  had  gone  to  sleep 

^nme  line  niglit  undiT  the  slmde  of  ifieir  maje<*tic  oaks,  ami  had  wiikt^J 
in  th«<  niortiing  lu  find  tliOiuselvett  patidat  wub  Ugmin^  ff*^f  they  mtghf 
iMiIuniHy  i'nr*ugh  have  been  bil,  in  theii'  bc^^ildvrmenl,  to  give  the  old 
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name  to  the  new  tree.  But  who  does  not  see  that,  in  the  slow  mi 
gradual  process  by  which,  under  the  influence  of  a  change  of  dinslie 
conditions,  one  species  of  tree  should  come  to  preyail  over  another,  ihs 
supplanter  would  not  inherit  the  title  of  the  supplanted,  bat  would  a^ 
quire  one  of  its  own,  the  iwo  subsisting  together  during  the  period  cf 
the  struggle,  and  that  of  the  supplanted  going  out  of  use  and  meaory 
as  the  species  it  designated  disa()peared  ? 

Professor  Mtiller  himself  notices  one  possible  objection  to  his  bjpoi^ 
esis,  but  makes  little  difficulty  of  disposing  of  it  as  follows : 
the  skulls  found  in  the  peat  deposits  are  of  the  lowest  type,  and 
been  confidently  ascribed  to  races  of  non- Aryan  descent.  In 
to  this,  I  can  only  repeat  my  old  protest,  that  the  science  of  langoafB 
has  nothing  to  do  with  skulls."    (p.  252  [236].) 

Whether  this  reply  will  be  found  as  satisfactory  as  it  is  sonunny, 
may  well  be  questioned.  There  is  a  certain  sense  in  which  the  tl«dj 
of  language  is  altogether  independent  of  physical  testimony ;  so  finv 
namely,  as  concerns  the  classification  and  description  of  langnagei 
themselve;!,  and  their  historical  analysis.  And  yet,  even  here,  physiedl 
evidences  showing  a  mixture  of  diverse  races  may  often  be  importnt 
auxiliaries  to  the  explanation  of  proper  linguistic  phenomena.  But  m 
far  as  the  science  wears  an  ethnological  aspect,  so  far  as  it  attempts  to 
deal  with  the  history  of  human  races,  tracing  their  migrations  and  ei- 
plaining  their  affiliations,  so  far  must  it  admit  the  equal  competency  of 
physical  science,  and  submit  its  conclusions  to  the  review  and  criticisni 
uf  phy^ical  ethnology.  To  derive  fi*om  the  changes  of  meaning  of  two 
words  conclusions  of  a  momentous  character  respecting  the  races  of 
men  inhabiting  Europe  in  a  primeval  past,  and  to  warn  off  with  quiet 
disdain  the  physical  interpellant,  is  not  a  proceeding  calculated  to  bring 
the  new  science  of  language  into  credit  with  its  sister  branches  of  an- 
thropolo<»ioal  study. 

The  sixth  lecture  is  entitled  "On  the  Pnnciples  of  Etymology."  It 
is  composed  mainly  of  illustrations,  respecting  which  we  can  only  repeat 
what  we  have  already  said,  —  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  admirable^ 
Objections,  of  course,  may  be  taken  to  some  of  them.  For  example, 
we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  believe  that  the  derivation  of  ^gend^ 
*  region,*  from  gegen,  '  against,'  was  so  distinctly  present  to  the  minds 
of  the  German  tribes  who  mingled  with  the  Romanic  peoples,  that  they 
should  have  been  led  to  form  in  imitation  of  it  a  new  Romanic  word, 
contraJuj  contree,  *  country,*  from  contra,  *  aorainst.*  But  we  have  no 
inclination  to  enter  into  a  criticism  of  matters  of  detail  like  this,  re- 
specting which  individual  opinions  cannot  but  difier.  The  title  of  the 
chapter  seems  to  us  a  Utile  too   pretentious,  bince  the  examples  and 
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aeoon  irgimients  are  directtJ  to  the  iltu^'IniHon  of  only  a  sin- 

gle rt^  j1  principle,  ivhich  is  thus  stated:  **  Etymnbgj'  is  tntked 

m  •d«}nce  in  which  identity^  or  even  similarity,  whether  of  sound  or 
inrnntng,  is  of  no  importance  wliatever.  Sound  etyraology  has  nothing 
to  do  with  ?:ound.'*  Of  course,  our  iiathor  does  not  mean  precisiely  what 
thi&  Riiys ;  he  lias  only  given  way,  perhaps  not  altogether  wisely,  to  an 
iiiclinatioti  lo  put  (brth  his  proposition  in  a  paradoxicul  and  punning 
furtn*  What  he  intends,  &4  appears  ahundantly  i'roni  the  context,  is 
that  siinilanry  or  di^^imilarily  of"  form  or  meaning  is  no  decisive  evi- 
denrc  Tor  or  againi^t  the  relultonship  of  words. 

The  heading  of  the  next  lecture,  **On  the  Powen*  of  Root*/*  dli^plays 
thta  »aaie  hariuleas:*  tendency  to  pJay  upon  woifls.  The  leelui-e  itself  h 
ooc!  of  the  most  valuable  of  tlie  series*  lis  lirst  half  is  occupied  with 
In  ;  general  di^cu.^sion.s,  especially  on  Greek  ideas  nfsp^cting  lan- 

g^  1  on   the    principle    of  "natural    f^eleetion"  as   opemiive  in 

human  ^^peeeh  ;  the  second  half  h  a  tracing  out  of  tlie  ramiiications  and 
developments  of  a  single  root,  the  root  mar,  in  the  lndo*Europenn  lan- 
|ElMlge<,  in  which  our  author's  extensive  learning,  his  wide  range,  of 
research,  his  ucutt^ne.'^s  in  combination,  and  \m  skill  in  presentation,  are 
mofii  favorably  and  jilea?iingly  illustrated. 

The  cigiuh  lecture  is  headed  **  Metaphor,**  and  serves  as  an  introduo 
tion  to  those  which  follow.  Il  opens*  again,  with  somewhat  general 
<UfM^ui>«ition,  having  reference  particularly  to  Lot^kes  idea^  n'specting 
hd^nguage;  a  single  paragraph  we  have  aht^ady  cited  and  critidsed,  in 
P    eoiinecuon  with  ilie  second  lecture. 

I  In  the  fiMHiuel  of  this  die(CUS^ion,  it  really  seema  as  if  Professer  Mill* 
^Jjtr  were  attempting  to  persuade  us  that  ,%uch  w*ords  as  ncOtinp§e$i^  Hon- 
P^BiWe/itre,  txiiticUonf  were  word^  only,  which,  as  having  no  idea  beneath 
them,  ought  never  lo  have  been  suffered  to  creep  into  the  vocabularies ; 
and  that  tho<e  who  dread  and  those  who  court  extinction  are  equally 
ihe  fijols  of  a  congeries  of  meaningless  articulations.  We  shall  be  pre- 
piir«'d  to  n  joice  at  ht«  «succe^s  and  to  use  our  utmost  influenc*^  to  have 
all  words  of  the  sort  marked  in  the  dictionaries  as  "ob&oleti%"  in  order 
to  ibeir  total  omitiston  later.  He  will  lhu»  at  a  blow  annihilate  —  we 
h*  '  i«,  put  out  of  existence  —  no,  extinguish  —  well,  we  may  at 

It-  r milled  to  say,  reduce  to  a  state  of  irretrievable  pa>tutss,  a 

h(Ht  01  relii;iou9  and  philosophical  systems. 

Our  auihor'-i  illustrations  of  the  wide  reach  and  imiHirtant  bearing) 
of  tlte  meiaphoricnl  use  of  language,  are  full  of  inu^rcst.  Fnim  metn* 
p!  md  wcll-mHnHged  transition  lo  myiholoijy^ 

IV  MUi  a  puinl  of  view  quite  novel  and  strik- 

inj^t     The  uu^iurtanee  of  etymological  researches  in  the  explunatkin  of 
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in}'tho1ogical  ideas  and  mythical  stories  has  long  been  reoognued;  bit 
Profett^or  Mtiller  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  to  connect  the  sol^ 
fo  intimately  with  the  study  of  language,  pointing  oat  to  what  ezteol 
rnytliology  is,  as  he  phrases  it,  a  disease  of  buigoage,  a  mistaken  retnm* 
lation,  into  facts  and  tales,  of  expressions  at  first  simply  metaphorieil 
in  character.  His  essay  on  Comparative  Mythology,  published  a  iev 
years  since  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  Oxford  Essays  (for  1856),  at- 
tracted unusual  attention  and  interest,  and  he  has  here  worked  over  sad 
expanded  the  subject,  so  that  it  fills  four  or  five  lectures,  occupying  tiie 
whole  remainder  of  the  present  course.  The  titles  of  the  succesuTe 
lectures  ore.  The  Mythology  of  the  Greeks;  Jupiter,  the  Supreme 
Aryan  God ;  Myths  of  the  Dawn ;  and  Modern  Mythology.  We  Ut« 
not  space  to  follow  our  author  into  this  part  of  his  work ;  and  we  feel 
the  less  called  upon  to  do  so,  as  it  is  a  digrei<sion  from  bis  true  theme,  i 
hoTt  ^auvre.  Comparative  mythology  is  not,  in  any  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  a  branch  of  linguistic  science,  however  closely  the  two  maj  be 
connected,  and  however  necessary  the  one  may  be  to  the  other ;  just  as, 
to  the  apprehension  even  of  Professor  Mltller,  who  holds  language  to  be 
absolutely  identical  with  thought  and  reason,  linguistic  science  and  mea- 
tal  science  are  not  one  and  the  same  thing.  That  mythological  diflci»- 
aions,  tlien,  running  into  such  detail  as  the  translation  of  Vedic  hymns 
and  criticism  of  tlie  views  of  others  respecting  their  interpretation,  are 
made  to  oonstitutu  nearly  a  fifth  of  our  author*s  whole  double  court«  on 
the  ScicMioe  of  Lunguage,  is  the  most  striking  illustration  we  ha?e 
foui\d,  perhaps,  of  that  looseness  of  plan  which  we  pointed  out  at  the 
outset  as  characterizing  these  works. 

Ai\d  yet  it  would  be  almost  ungrateful  in  us  to  complain,  in  the  pixv 
enl  instance,  of  our  author's  departure  from  strict  method,  for  ihfse 
niYtholo<;ieal  lectures  are  by  far  the  most  original  and  valuabW  part  of 
his  stHH>nd  series,  if  not  of  both  series.  We  do  not  feel  sufficiendy 
verstni  in  such  ivsearches  to  trust  ourselves  to  form  an  independent 
opinion  as  to  how  far  his  inter|)retations  of  Indo-European  myths  will 
U*  found  well-grounded  in  all  their  details ;  but  the  novelty,  protundity. 
aiki  U'auty  of  his  inve>tigations  cannot  but  impress  and  charm  every 
oue  who  examines  them ;  his  tvm prehension  o^  the  spirit  of  the  mytlx>- 
K>gieal  |H^rivHi  seems  more  j»enetrHting,  and  his  repreM^ntatiou  ot'  it  more 
faithful  uiul  telling,  than  thoee  ot*  any  who  have  hitherto  made  ii  the 
objtvt  of  their  studie:*. 

W  hile«  liowever,  iHir  author's  discussions  of  mythological  themes  an: 
thus  inUoulated  to  attract  the  attention  and  high  ap^irvval  of  scholars,  a« 
w^l  4M  ot*  the  g^'uerai  public*  and  to  add  to  hi^  ivputatioo,  we  cannot 

Rwrd  tW  rest  of  the  work  as  altogether  worthy  of  him.     The  emm 
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■od  defecU  whieb  we  have  pointed  out  in  it  —  not  in  an v  rAaU-fiuiiing 
,  but  because  tbey  were  too  conspicuous  and  important  to  b<*  over- 
I  —  are  of  such  a  character  &.^  seriously  to  detract  from  it>*  nutliof-  ^ 
and  value.  He  has  not^  as  it  appears  to  u.s  been  suflicienlly  mind- 
111  that  renommh,  aa  well  os  nohUise^  obli^ ;  he  ha.^  taken  hi^  taak  too 
eajnily,  sure  that  the  public  would  be  eager  to  receive,  and  ready  to 
K^»pt  and  approve,  whatever  it  should  please  him  to  fumiah.  We  arc 
arc  that  he  h  fully  capable  of  making  a  much  better  exhibition  of  ihiil 
great  and  important  subject,  if  he  would  take  the  pains  to  reaaon  out 
hm  pka  more  ilioroughly,  carefully  weighing  the  eompiiraiiTO  tntfKir- 
lance  of  every  part,  and  verifyiDg  the  ooiisuteQey  of  hk  vaniooi  mifa 
»d  arguments  \  if  he  would  lay  out  less  of  his  strength  upon  the  illua*  i 
utive  portion  of  his  work^  and  more  upon  the  theoretic  and  doctrinal, 
lo  which  the  otlier  should  be  only  subordinate  and  auxiliary. 


•  —  W*  HiifQfy  of  the  Jetrs^from  the  Eartieit  Peri*>d  down  to  Modem 
Time*.  By  Henry  Ua.rt  Milman,  D.  D,,  Dean  of  St.  PauPs, 
Reprinted  from  the  newly  reviseil  and  corrected  London  Edition.] 
In  lliree  Volumes,     Boston:  WiUiani  Veazie,     1864, 

Apart  from  all  religious  associations*  the  Jewish  history  has  it8  own 
peculiar  tnteresL  The  political  hyciiem  of  the  Jewi^  was  organized  oil 
the  tia^id  uf  a  writjtcn  eoM^t^t^tion,  or,  rather,  of  a  written  co«Je  of  lawft^ 
wl»ich  were  irreptalable  and  unchangeable,  Thi8  national  charter  of 
svemment  did  not,  it  is  true,  originate  with  the  people,  nor  was  it  con- 
red  in  the  spirit  of  nn  endeavor  to  aecore  the  public  liberties  &oitt  J 
ic  encroachments  of  power ;  it*  authority  was  placed  above  and  out- 
de  of  any  popular  sanction.  But  it  consulted,  studiously  and  in  the 
neliest  particulars,  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  It  recogiiixcd  the 
juality  of  all  Jews,  and  made  the  natjst  agrarian,  and  even  Utopian, 
Qvinions  for  promoting  the  general  welfare.  From  the  very  nature 
it  as  a  writ U»n  chan«*r  of  government,  it  became  the  safeguard  tt^  th«  , 
bts  of  all*  And,  accordingly,  it  gave  birth  to  political  parties  to  a 
of  fttriel  ccUK'itructionii^t'*,  and  to  a  body  of  constitutional  patriots 
bo  watched  with  jealouiy  all  di^partures  from  h^  precepl«,  and  upheld 
!  Spirit  of  it  a-^  aguinftt  the  narrowness  and  tlie  literalne^  of  ignorant 
al  ijucrpntiitloti^, 
Etericant  Uittretbrc,  in  rending  iAteUigemtly  the  history  oT  the 
Jewis  not  j^ldoin  find^  his  attention  arrested  by  ciroumiOaDcea  whidi 
boftr  8  fitriklog  resemblance  to  f*ome  that  have  ariJM^n  under  hi«  own 
polilicnl  system;  evi:u  in  the  t^ame  way,  if  tlie  digre^aion  amy  be  pu^j 
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doned,  as  American  readers  of  recent  events  in  England  hmve  bii 
occasion,  in  the  disputes  of  the  English  ecdesiasUcs  over  a  late  jsig- 
ment  of  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the  fundamental  written  articles  «f 
their  Church,  to  notice  how  all  our  controversies  over  the  Dred  Soatt 
decision,  and  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Supreme  Court,  have 
seemed  to  find  a  parallel.  Why,  we  are  tempted  to  ask,  since  EngU 
people  are  so  fond  of  deploring  the  belittling  effect  of  a  written  eonsti- 
tution  in  political  matters,  should  they  retain  a  written  constitotioo  m 
their  Church  ? 

Among  the  Jews  there  was  not  so  much  a  union  of  state  and  chnreh, 
as  a  sinking  and  disappearance  of  the  state  in  the  diurch,  —  so  tbat 
the  Jew  Josephus  had  to  coin  a  word  —  "theocracy" — to  ezprea 
the  idea  of  his  national  polity. 

He,  therefore,  who  sets  about  writing  a  history  of  this  people,  hn 
before  him  a  task  of  peculiar  difficulty.  He  approaches  a  subject 
which  is  connected  by  a  thousand  threads  with  the  most  cherished  opin- 
ions and  feelings  of  a  majority  of  his  readers,  and  which  is  watched, 
night  and  day,  by  all  the  contemporary  dragons  of  religious  bigotiy. 
At  the  outset  he  must  justify  himself  for  presuming  to  undertake  at  aU 
to  make  up  a  history  out  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  Testament; 
for  at  once,  as  he  goes  about  to  investigate  the  date,  the  authenticity,  the 
historical  value  of  these  books,  he  is  confronted  by  the  frowning  dogma 
of  the  plenary,  literal  inspiration  of  the  entire  canon.  Then  appear, 
one  after  another,  the  matter  of  the  Old  Testament  miracles,  the  proph- 
ecies, the  claim  of  the  Jews  to  be  the  chosen  people  of  God,  the  ivla- 
tion  of  their  system  to  Christianity,  and  the  ugly  differences  between 
their  approved  and  divinely  authorized  behavior  and  the  CliristisD 
ideas  of  God. 

Now  it  is  not  customary  to  ask  of  an  historian  that  he  shall  make  us  a 
confession  of  his  religious  belief,  nor  to  estimate  the  value  of  his  labors 
by  the  standard  of  his  theological  orthodoxy.  And  yet,  unhappily  for 
the  historian  of  the  Jews,  he  cannot  well  escape  a  general  application 
of  this  irrelevant  criticism,  since  he  writes  of  a  people  whose  whole 
national  life  was  bound  up  in  their  religion,  and  whose  religion  is  com* 
inonly  supi)osed,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  to  have  been  vitally 
impliciitcd  with  Christianity.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Milman,  more  than 
thirty-five  years  ago,  published  in  England  his  History  of  the  Jews, — 
a  work  which  was  marked  by  a  devout  and  reverential  spirit,  but  ako 
by  the  good  sense  and  liberality  of  a  scholar, —  it  was  greeted  with  a  howl 
of  dissatisfaction.  **  Who,"  cried  one  of  his  critics,  "  art  thou,  O  man, 
who  liasl  dared  to  lay  bare  the  works  of  the  Almighty  arm,  and  deline- 
ate with  such  easy  familiarity  the  acts  of  Him  whose  thoughts  are  not 
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'•9  otir  t!lotl^llt^  ami  whose  wav^  are  not  as  our  ways?  We  care  not," 
til  wiw  c'jitidirlly  added,  •*  %vliat  Toundalbn  the  writer  may  have  for 
such  bold  de^ic  rip  I  ions  ^^^^  how  he  may  aik'tnpt  to  overwhelm  us  with 
the  Icartiing  of  Ko«enmUll«'r  or  MichRelis." 

Afler  nn  Inti-rval  of  thirty  year^,  Milman  has  recently  pwhlrshed  a 
new  edition  of  hti*  History.  A  i^econd  etUtfon  had  oppt?»red  in  1830, 
Mr.  Vejizie**  excellent  imprint  setB  before  us  Dean  MilinanV  lnlt»3t  addi- 
tion.'^ Tlie  01  iginid  work  is  very  well  known,  and  theit*  is  nn  need  that 
w©  should  «|>euk  of  till*  i'liartrm  of  its  picturei^qiiG  and  ea^^y-tlowing  nar- 
rotivt'«  or  of  the  genial  and  honorable  spirit  of  sympathy  with  whicli  he 
•cILi  the  5ad  and  shameful  slory  of  i\m  afilicted  Jewish  nice.  Of  the 
Bianly  liberality  and  fearlf^ssne^s  which  marked  it,  we  have  already 
fipoken.  It  u  interesting  to  tind  that  our  auihor  sees  no  occasion  for 
retmrtinj*  anything  which  he  had  formerly  written  in  the  interest  of 
free  infiuiry.  On  the  contrnry,  in  a  long  Prefnct%  which  is  wi  itten  in  a 
noble  8[)inl,  he  now  vindicates  lii^  position^  and  brinjis  his  work  iitto  re* 
bition  with  the  advanced  reli^ous  thought  of  the  English  Chutxrh  at  the 
present  day. 

In  thifi  Preface  AHlmnn  claims  "  full  freedom  of  inquiry ''  Into  the  au^ 
enlirity  of  the  sacred  books  of  Jewish  history  and  all  their  content^ 
t)d  the  whole  subject  of  Jewish  hij^tory*  He  a<»erts  that  the  one  essen- 
nl  thing  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  is  its  rev- 
ittion  of  moral  and  religious  truth ;  "  beyond  thij*  sacred  runge^  all, 
t  only  in  science  but  also  in  history,  is  an  open  firiU"  He  is  not  anr- 
nbout  tlic  justitication  of  the  moral  conduct  of  the  Old  TestamenI 
worthier ;  •'  Abraham,  excepting  in  his  worship  and  inlerctjurj^e  with 
Uic  Otie  True  God,  was  A  nomad  ,<ihcik,**  Ho  avow*  hi*  continued  be- 
lief in  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  nor  doe*  he  find  it  possible 
)  aeeount,  by  natural  causes,  for  all  of  the  events  recorded  as  miracu- 
iu*  in  the  Old  Testament ;  yet  he  fully  ofiproves  of  ihe  atlrmpt-*  to  find 
bch  explanations  and  eondenms  the  habit  of  resting  the  truth  and  au- 
ority  of  Chrislinnity  upon  the  argument  from  mirnele?;,  **  A«  ^nch 
v^enls  recede,"  he  suy^  **und  mufl  recede  further  into  remoter  di^tancQ 
Dd  lM.*come  more  at  issue  with  our  ordinary  daily  thoughts  and  opinions^ 
bi.*lief  In  them  becomes  a  strongf^r  demand  upon  the  faitfr*  Men 
believe  in  miracles  Iwcause  they  arc  religious :  f  doubt  their  iMKJoming 
tltgiorts  thnin^h  the  bflief  in  mirtcles.'* 
In  the  b*xly  of  the  work,  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  the  longest 
iliion  U  a  judicious  and  broiully  conceived  examination  of  tbe  ^^eor*- 
iirrent  faelgof  Egyptian  moonmenliil  hisU-try  and  the  Hitbrew  rcnorda*** 
Fith  a  fitout  adherenee  to  his  English  instincts^  Mdnian  will  accept  oili 
few  very  gifnernl  conclusions  out  of  the  great  number  of  da^djr 
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woven  theories  offered  by  the  great  German  ddiolan.  Even  of  lb 
labors  of  his  friend  Bunsen  our  author  bluntly  sajs :  **  I  oonfeM  thil  I 
have  not  much  sympathy  for  this,  not  making  bridu  withoat  straw,  bit 
making  bricks  entirely  of  straw  and  offering  them  as  solid  materiak* 

And  now,  in  the  interest  of  good  letters,  something  ought  to  be  aU 
about  Milman's  style ;  for  it  is  a  style  which  is  marked  bj  eztrMwi- 
nary  faults.  It  is,  indeed,  as  to  the  main  current  of  it,  dear  and  sii^ 
and  simple  enough ;  it  is  also  adorned  by  unobtrasive  mariu  of  cfaHMil 
and  poetical  culture,  and  occasionally  by  an  apt  and  genial  use  of  meia- 
pbor  which  is  never  excessive  and  never  in  bad  taste.  And  yet  sone- 
times,  with  strange  facility,  our  author  sinks,  unconscioaJj  and  oomplir 
cently,  into  the  lowest  mine  of  grammatical  clnmsineaB,  confiMNa, 
anaooluthon,  and  whatever  else  may  render  sentences  unwieldy  tmi 
meaning  obscure.  Nothing  will  illustrate  what  we  mean  so  well  as  a 
few  examples  taken  fix>m  the  work  before  us ;  similar  examples  might 
easily  enough  be  found  in  other  of  Milman's  works. 

Of  Spinoza  we  are  told :  ^  And  this  did  a  man,  himself  of  onimpeacfc 
able  virtue,  who,  if  his  icy  words  ever  kindle  to  any  warmth,  it  b  ia 
commendation  of  purity,  of  kindness,  of  humanity,  of  universal  char- 
ity." —  Does  not  this  remind  one  of  the  style  of  Mrs.  Gamp  ?  **  Wdl' 
said  Mrs.  Cramp,  ^  does  Mrs.  Harris  know  him,  which  indeed  he  is  her 
own  relation  by  her  sister's  marriage  with  a  master  sawyer."* 

It  is  said  of  Heine :  ^  The  one  German  whose  short  lyrics  can  be 
read  afler  Goethe's  may  show  what  Jewish  poets  can  become,  if  thej 
will,  I  would  that  I  could  in  his  ca^e  say  Ctiristianize  (though  I  believf 
that  Heine's  last  hours  were  far  different  from  bis  earlier  ones),  at  ill 
events  fully  and  entirely  Kuropcanize  themselves." 

Of  modern  Latin  verse  we  are  told :  "  No  one,  perhaps,  can  derifc 
more  pleasure  than  myself  (through  education,  familiarity  with  Gret'k 
and  Latin  through  Eton  and  academic  studies  and  practice)  from  writ- 
ers of  modem  Latin  verse,  the  Italians,  some  of  the  French  Jesuits,  the 
Poles,  our  own  Mihon,  Cowley,  Gray,  R.  Smith,  still  I  feel,  every  one 
feela  that  the  whole  is  admirably  ingenious  but  no  more." 

Again  :  **  The  history  which  at  its  later  period  is  full  and  distinct  in 
the  relations  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  from  Shishak  to  Necho, 
however  the  Books  of  Joshua  and  Judges  may  have  been  more  incom- 
plete and  fragmentary  than  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  coakf 
not,  if  genuine  or  ancient,  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  inexplicable 
omission." 

And  again :  '<  Of  what  race  or  dynasty  was  the  king,  in  what  dty 
of  Lower  Egypt  (this  alone  seems  certain)  he  dwelt,  Memphis,  Heh- 
opoli.-*,  Sais,  whether  ruling  over  the  whole  country,  or  a  local  sover^ 
eign,  there  is  no  certain  clew." 
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AAer  reftprrlng  to  his  work  on  Latin  ChrisUaiiJty,  our  author,  with  m 
chiinninff  failure  to  convey  hi**  meaning,  rcmarka:  **  As  in  flewUh  hv^ 
fi  '  V.Il  touch  but  rarely  and  occasionally  on  that  of  Christianity,  so 
ii  inity  tlie  history  of  the  Jews  sometirae«  forces  ir^^elf  upon  the 

RtUMifion.*' 

lo  reading  of  the  distinjrui^hed  positions  held  by  Jews  now  and  in 
pti^  rimc«s  one  h  nstoninhed  to  read  tliat  *'  AL  Fonld  is  now  the  finance 
«iiliii»tcr,  as  in  the  older  days  of  France  and  of  Spain,  to  the  Emperor 
NafM>luon/* 

And  finally,  wht:re  our  author  objects  to  the  JewiBh  exaggerations  in 
iiMitter  of  numbers,  he  says ;  ^  600,000  fighting  men  were  cliecked 

i]  only  secured  fi\>ni  tout  through  prevailing  prayer  to  God,  by  one 
Beiloyui  tribe,  the  Amalekite^*^  —  Mitman  undoubtedly  did  not  mean  to 
2iay  llial  the  Amatekites  had  been  ao  powerful  in  prayer. 

Thef.e  seniencw  are  not  exoeptionah  It  is  perhaps  the  wcmt  feature 
of  Lhes»e  moti'^trouB  irregularities,  that  they  occur  roost  frequently  in  the 
fpceiit  additions  and  the  newer  part^  of  the  book.  Many  of  them 
mem  to  be  accountable,  ajs  the  errors  of  one  who  h  u^ed  to  write  for  the 
porpone^?  of  public  speaking,  where  gesture  and  the  tone  and  modula* 
tion  cif  the  voice  will  do  much  to  supply  what  is  wanting,  and  to  iilu^ 
tnte  what  is  obscure  in  the  language  of  a  writer.  But  however  we 
mAj  aoc^oiiitt  tor  tliese  faults,  we  can  olfer  nothing  whatever  in  excuse 
ot  tkeui* 

^.  —  Hluicry  of  the  MHhodi»i  Epitcoprtl  Church  tn  the  Unit^  StaUt  of 
America.  By  Abkl  Stevkns,  LU  D.,  Author  of '*The  History 
of  ih^  Religious  Movement  of  tlie  Eighteenth  Century,  called  Method- 
iiUDf"  etc*  Void.  L  and  I L  JSew  York :  Carleton  and  Porter,  1864, 
Small  Bvo.     pp.  42^,  51h 

No  one  of  the  various  sects  into  which  Froteslantisra  i^  divided  ham 
been  more  diligent  in  prcsening  the  reconls  and  traditions  of  its  early 
history  than  the  Wesleyan  MethodisU*  Witliin  the  last  thirty  years  the 
ptei^  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  h^s  teemed  with  histories  biograr- 
phies,  eiksays.  and  occasional  discourses^  designed  to  eommemorate  the 
founders  of  llie  dcnomiiuiiion,  or  to  illuMiiate  the  story  of  its  wonderful 
fCrowth;  and  to  this  pnibeworthy  etidea%*or  to  do  honor  to  its  early 
preachers  we  owe  the  pre^crvat'on  of  much  historical  material  of  gen- 
eral and  pnrnmnfMit  intej*esL  Among  Hiv  writers  in  this  country  who 
have  labored  with  the  mo^t  f^uocess  in  this  department  of  eccladaatical 
tiktory,  thf!  author  of  the  volumes  befone  us  holds  a  high  rank ;  and  hw 
ri:putatton  extends  even  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  denominatiiiii. 
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He  was  for  several  years  editor  of  one  of  its  chief  periodical  pabfia- 
tions ;  and  while  thus  employed,  he  enjoyed  great  facilities  for  collecting 
autobiogruphioal  details,  local  records,  and  manuscript  sketches  of  ooe 
kind  or  another,  of  much  importance  to  an  historian.  The  study  of 
Methodist  history  soon  became  his  specialty,  and  nearly  a  qoarter  of  s 
century  ago  he  gave  to  the  public  the  first  fruits  of  his  researches,  ia 
two  volumes  on  the  ^Introduction  and  Early  Progress  of  MethodiMi 
in  the  Eastern  States,"  and  in  some  other  monographs.  More  reoeotl^ 
he  has  published  a  **  Life  of  Nathan  Bangs,"  one  of  the  great  lights  of 
the  denomination  in  America,  and  an  elaborate  "•  History  of  the  Belig- 
ious  Movement  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  called  Methodism,"  from  it» 
origin  to  its  centenary  jubilee  in  1839.  To  the  latter  work,  "^The  His- 
tory of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  "  is  designed  to  form  the  comple- 
ment, though  it  covers  in  part  the  same  ground,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  in  some  respects  an  independent  production.  The  two  volumes  now 
printed  bring  the  narrative  down  only  to  the  year  1792,  the  date  of 
the  first  regular  General  Conference,  and  are  devoted  to  the  planting 
and  training  of  American  Methodism.  The  remaining  Yolumes,  we 
presume,  will  continue  the  history  to  the  present  time. 

In  this  work,  as  well  as  in  those  which  have  preceded  ft,  our  author 
addresses  himself  to  the  great  body  of  miscellaneous  readers,  rather 
than  to  critics  and  scholars ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the 
large  popularity  which  his  writings  have  enjoyed.  His  knowledge  of 
his  subject  is  ample ;  his  diligence  in  hunting  up  minute  details  is  un- 
wearied ;  and  his  candor  seldom  fails.  His  style  is  clear,  unambitious, 
and  direct ;  and  in  liis  sketches  of  the  pioneers  of  Methodij^m  he  ex- 
hibits considerable  discrimination.  But  in  two  or  three  respects  his 
treatment  of  his  subject  is  open  to  criticism.  He  has  interrupted  his 
narrative  by  too  frequent  and  too  extended  citations  from  other  writers 
thus  giving  to  some  parts  of  the  work  the  appearance  of  a  mere  com- 
pilation ;  and  he  has  been  too  minute  and  too  prolix  in  his  delineations 
of  the  early  itinerants.  If  he  had  thrown  most  of  his  illustrative  ex- 
tracts into  the  form  of  foot-notes,  and  had  much  abridged  his  accounts 
of  the  many  obscure  persons  mentioned,  his  narrative  would  hsve 
gained  in  vigor,  in  rapidity  of  movement,  and  in  general  interest  It 
was,  indeed,  natunil  that  he  should  feel  a  denominational  pride  in  the 
men  who  spread  Methodism  broadcast  over  the  land,  and  that  he  should 
be  temiHed  to  gather  into  his  own  volumes  every  particular  respecting 
them ;  but  the  lives  of  many  of  these  men  have  been  recorded  in  sep- 
arate memoirs,  and  the  interest  in  them  must  be  mainly  confined  to 
readers  of  their  own  Church.  In  referring  to  the  other  Christian  sects 
Dr.  Stevens  seldom  exhibits  even  the  slightest  trace  of  sectarian  big- 
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f;  yet  in  two  or  thre*  instances  —  in  fipeaking  of  the  Episeojml 

.  in  ihifl  country,  the  UDitarians  nnd  the  New  England  Congre- 

I  —  therw  is  a  tone  of  asperity  whicli  we  should  not  )»ave 

to  find  in  a  writer  of  eo  much  candor  and  fatroe^  of  judg- 

With  tlie  qualification  implied  in  these  remarks,  our  authoi^s 

arc  desomng  of  high  praijse ;  and  his  volumes  must  be  regarded 

imftortant  contribution  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  United 

fetbodiAm  owes  its  introduction  into  this  country  to  a  small  company 
rish  '*  Palatines"  who  came  to  America  in  the  sammer  of  1760, 
e>6ttled  in  the  city  of  New  York.  One  of  them,  PhiUp  Embury, 
bbeea  a  class  leader  and  local  preacher  in  Ireland^  and  several  of  the 
immigrants  were  otore  or  less  devoted  Methodists.  But  their 
to  have  been  much  chiUed  by  the  voyage  or  by  the  new 
l>iiere  by  which  they  were  surrounded;  and  it  was  not  until 
ibut  Embury  assumed  the  duties  of  a  preacher,  and  gathered 
(id  him  a  small  society.  In  tlie  following  year  ho  was  joined  by  a 
nteer  associate  in  the  ministry,  Captain  Thomas  Webbt  who  had 
a  Methodist  &ome  years  before,  and  had  been  authorized  to 
by  Wesley^  though  he  ^till  held  a  commission  in  the  British 
Bj^  Webb  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  had  seen  service  at  Loui$- 
bllfg  aiid  Quebec,  at  both  of  which  places  he  had  been  wounded, 
aftj  was  a  man  of  energy  and  abilily,  Hearing  of  Embury's  little  com- 
f,  he  left  Albany,  where  he  had  been  employed  for  gome  time  aa 
-master,  and  tiustened  to  New  York  to  aid  the  struggling  society. 
Ii^ncered  at  once  into  the  work  with  ze^il  and  good  judgment^  and  thua 
nc  one  of  the  principal  tbunders  of  American  Methodism.  *♦  To 
bury/'  US  Dr,  Stevens  observes,  "  unquestionably  belongs  chronologj- 
cedence,  by  a  few  montlis,  as  the  founder  of  American  Method- 
I  but  to  Webb  belongs  the  honor  of  a  more  prominent  agency  in  the 
^t  event ;  of  more  extensive  and  more  elective  services ;  of  tha  <Nit- 
i  of  ilie  dtrnomination  into  Long  Island,  New  Jersey^  Penn^yimuiia^ 
Delaware ;  the  erection  of  its  tir^t  chapels,  and  the  intixidttciioii 
i^etleyan  itinemnt^/*  By  hisetforte,  in  oonnectioD  with  thoee  of 
[lury,  a  rigging-loft  in  William  Street  was  hired  shortly  a^ier  Im  «is 
in  New  York,  where  they  preached  three  times  a  week  to  as  Uirge 
k  aa  the  rf>0TO  ctiuld  contain  ;  and  in  October,  1768,  tlu^  imaMdi* 
^Iruil  of  their  hdior  w^  ^een  in  the  dedication  of  the  iirst  Methodist 
bI  ill  America.  It  was  a  Mtone  buildings  one  story  higli«  covered 
i  bln<»  pla«trr,  and  measured  sinty  feet  to  length  and  forty ^ wo  f«et 
ilth.  The  interior  remained  for  n  long  time  unhnisbed,  lUa  door 
tprrinkied  wiUi  nsiuti^  and  die  pulpit  wna  coastraeted  by  Kiuburj 
9UC.  — KO.  207.  a8 
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himself.  But  if  the  sodetj  was  poor,  it  was  not  wantiDg  in  seal;  mi 
•o  rapidly  did  it  increase  in  numbers,  and  so  great  waa  the  intereit  to 
hear  Webb  and  Embury,  that  within  two  years  after  the  dedicatioo  cf 
the  chapel  as  many  as  a  thousand  hearers  were  at  times  gathered  im 
the  building  and  the  area  in  front  of  it 

In  1767  or  1768,  Webb  went  to  Phikdelphia,  where  he  preadied  ■ 
a  sail-loft,  and  formed  a  class  of  seven  members;  and  in  1769  he  is- 
troduced  Methodism  into  Delaware.  At  a  little  later  period  he 
preached  in  Baltimore ;  and  in  1772  he  went  to  England,  apparesdj 
to  obtain  additional  preachers  for  the  Colonies,  The  remaind^  of  \m 
life  was  spent,  partly  in  America  and  partly  in  England,  in  the  accift 
promotion  of  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused.  His  death  occurred  ia 
1796.  President  Adams,  who  heard  him  preach  in  Philadelphia  ia 
1774,  bears  strong  testimony  to  the  effectiveness  of  his  polpit  & 
courses.  '^In  the  evening,**  he  writes  in  his  Diary,  *^I  went  to  the 
Methodist  meeting,  and  heard  Mr.  Webb^  the  old  soldier,  who  fim 
came  to  America  in  the  character  of  quartermaster  under  Geoeial 
Braddock.  He  is  one  of  the  most  fluent,  eloquent  men  I  ever  heard; 
he  reaches  the  imagination  and  touches  the  passions  very  well,  and  a- 
presses  himself  with  great  propriety.  The  singing  here  is  very  sweet 
and  soft  indeed."*  But  it  was  not  by  his  power  as  a  preacher  ] 
that  Webb  contributed  so  effectually  to  the  establishment  of  . 
Methodism.  Jlis  money  was  freely  given  to  aid  in  the  erectioo  of 
chapels,  and  his  executive  ability  was  of  great  use  in  arranging  and 
organizing  classes  and  circuits,  while  his  urgent  appeals  when  he  vu 
in  England  were  the  means  of  bringing  several  of  the  most  successfnl 
laborers  from  abroad  into  the  field. 

Not  very  long  after  Embury's  arrival  in  New  York,  Methodism  w« 
introduced  into  Maryland  by  an  Irish  local  preacher,  named  Robert 
Strawbridge,  who  settled  on  Sam's  Creek,  in  Frederick  County,  and 
entered  with  great  zeal  on  the  work  of  an  itinerant  minister.  He  was 
a  fluent  and  energetic  speaker,  with  much  of  the  genuine  Irish  fervor, 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  with  an  undoubting  confidence  that  the  niod> 
est  wants  of  his  family  would  be  provided  for  while  he  was  engaged 
in  '<  seeking  for  the  lost  sheep.**  He  did  not  confine  his  labors  to  kif 
own  neighborhood,  but  extended  his  travels  into  other  parts  of  the 
Colony,  and  even  into  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia.  AmoQ^ 
his  converts  was  Richard  Owen,  the  first  Methodist  preacher  bom  oa 
this  continent,  a  man  of  moderate  abilities,  but  of  considerable  power 
as  a  speaker,  and  with  the  frugal  and  industrious  habits  which  charae- 

•  Works  of  John  Adams,  VoL  U.  p.  401. 
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zed  manv  of  his  fellow-laborers*  Several  other  preachers  ww« 
ed  into  the  field  by  Slrawbridge's  persuasive  words  and  example  i 
and  it  was  in  no  small  degree  through  bis  preaching  that  Methodism 
beeanif*  firmly  established  in  Maryland. 

Spreadinf^  j^outhward,  and  still  gaining  gtrength  with  its  advance,  the 
new  denomination  booh  acfinired  a  fooling  in  Virginia;  and  in  1772 
we  find  another  Transatlantic  preacher,  Devereux  Jarratt^  laboring  in 
that  Colony,  principally  at  Norfolk  and  in  its  vicinity.  From  tliis 
he  occasionally  made  his  way  into  North  Carolina ;  and  to  his 
I  ting  is  ascribed  the  conversion  of  Jesi^e  Lee,  the  founder  of 
'Mt^thodism  in  New  England.  Another  pioneer  of  the  Churcli,  whose 
tuune  most  be  mentioned  with  those  already  enumerated,  was  John 
King,  an  Englishman,  who  came  over  in  17G9,  and  whose  labors  ex- 
tended through  all  the  Middle  States,  and  as  far  south  as  Raleigh,  North 
droUna*  To  these  men  the  planting  of  Methodism  over  a  large  part 
of  the  country  must  be  ascribed ;  and  their  names  must  always  be 
held  in  ejspecial  honor  by  the  members  of  their  own  denomination.  At 
the  8amc  time  the  purity  of  their  lives,  the  earnestness  and  simplicity 
of  their  faith,  and  the  usefulness  of  their  labors  ^jJl  he  cordially  reoog> 
nised  by  persons  of  different  theological  opinions. 

Tlic  success  of  these  laborers  speedily  attracted  the  notice  of  Wesley > 
from  time  to  time  he  sent  over  additional  missionaries  to  aid  in  the 
ecution  of  the  work.  One  of  these  wa^s  Francis  Ai»bury,  tlien*  a 
young  man  of  twenty -six,  but  already  giving  evidence  of  those  remark- 
able powers  which  made  him  the  most  conspicuous  personage  in  the 
early  history  of  his  denomination  in  this  country.  He  was  the  only 
fOD  of  an  honest  and  intelligent  peasant  of  Staffordshire,  but  had  re- 
crivtd  only  the  rao^t  elementary  instraction,  and  had  become  interested 
in  Metliodist  preaching  when  he  was  a  mere  boy.  When  he  was  sev* 
teen  he  began  to  hold  public  meetings ;  before  he  wai  eighteen  he 
hed  his  fir^t  sermons  ;  and  at  twenty-one  he  set  out  as  an  itinerant 
ichcr,  though  not  yet  received  by  the  Annual  Conference*  In  the 
lar  in  which  he  came  to  America,  1771,  only  three  hundred  and  six- 
ti-en  members  were  retumod  as  belonging  to  the  infant  churches ;  at 
rn  1816,  the  denomination  included  more  than  two  hundred 
thou^nd  members  and  upward  of  seven  hundred  itinerant 
preacheni.  During  these  forty-five  years  he  is  supposed  to  have 
pfcached  about  sixteen  thouFnnd  five  hundred  sermons,  or  an  average 
of  one  each  day,  and  to  have  travelled  about  two  hundred  and  seventy 
id  mtic)^;  and  he  is  ptatd  to  have  presided  tn  two  hundred  and 
annmd  confereuce><,  and  to  have  ordained  more  tlian  four 
hers.     Bnch  was  Uie  tireless  activity  of  this  remarkable 
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man ;  and  bj  such  exertions  was  Methodism  so  early  and  so  widdj 
spread  over  the  country.  Asbury,  like  many  of  his  associates,  was  t 
solemn  and  impressive  preacher,  with  a  clear  and  sonorous  voice,  and 
his  sermons  were  often  marked  by  bursts  of  fervent  eloquence ;  but  In 
great  success  was  mainly  owing  to  his  flaming  zeal  and  to  his  unrivalled 
administrative  ability.  He  was  often  despotic  and  unreasonable,  bat. 
he  had  great  insight  into  character ;  his  judgment,  in  general,  was  aoond, 
and  his  energy  was  such  as  to  surmount  all  obstadea,  and  to  bear  down 
all  opposition. 

The  year  after  Asbury's  arrival,  Wesley  sent  over  another  man  of 
commanding  ability,  Thomas  Rankin,  to  serve  as  general  superintend- 
ent in  America.  In  company  with  Webb  and  several  other  missioih 
aries,  Rankin  embarked  in  the  spring  of  1773,  and  after  a  long  and 
tedious  voyage  landed  at  Philadelphia  on  the  3d  of  June*  The  same 
night  he  preached  his  first  sermon  in  America ;  and  a  few  weeks  afte^ 
ward  he  attended  the  first  annual  conference  held  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Ten  preachers  were  present,  all  of  them  of  foreign  birth. 
The  session  extended  over  three  days,  and  the  whole  number  of  mem- 
bers in  the  various  societies  was  returned  as  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sixty.  Two  of  the  rules  adopted  were  of  no  small  importanoe  as 
regards  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  denomination.  By  the  fourth 
rule  the  preachers  in  America  were  forbidden  to  reprint  any  of  Mr. 
Wesley's  books  without  his  authority,  when  it  could  be  obtained,  and 
without  the  consent  of  the  brethren ;  and  by  the  fifth  rule  Robert 
Williams  was  permitted  to  sell  the  books  which  he  had  already  printed, 
but  was  forbidden  to  print  any  more,  except  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  fourth  rule.  It  seems  that  Williams  had  printed  manj  of 
Wesley's  sermons  in  small  pamphlets,  which  had  been  widely  circu- 
lated. "  But,  notwithstanding  the  good  that  had  been  done  by  the  cir- 
culation of  the  books,"  says  an  early  historian  of  M^hodism,  ^  it  now 
became  necessary  for  all  the  preachers  to  be  united  in  the  same  course 
of  printing  and  selling  our  books,  so  that  the  profits  arising  therefrom 
might  be  divided  among  them,  or  applied  to  some  charitable  purpose." 
It  was  not,  however,  until  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  afterward  that  the 
^  Book  Concern  "  was  regularly  organized,  and  that  the  business  of 
publishing  denominational  books  became  one  of  the  most  important 
operations  of  the  Church.  At  the  present  time,  according  to  our  an- 
thor,  there  are  two  publishing  houses  and  five  depositories,  giving  em- 
ployment to  twelve  editors  and  nearly  five  hundred  clerks  and  opera- 
tives, and  distributing  nearly  thirty  thousand  different  publications, 
including  fourteen  periodicals,  with  a  monthly  circulation  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  more  than  one  million  copies.     But,  from  the  first,  religioos 
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Jing  Imtl  l>et'n  one  of  the  chief  irvstruraentiiUtie.^  on  which  the  itiii- 
lit*  had  relied  to  qiiickeo  and  keep  alive  the  impression  produced  by 
their  sermons  and  prayers  ;  and  m  they  rode  over  their  wide-extended 
drdutB  Ihey  carried  with  tbem  a  snpply  of  books,  which  were  en;rerly 
by  the  new  converta.  How  much  importance  was  attached 
I  this  means  of  instructing  the  common  people  is  seen  in  the  adoption 
'  thr^  rules  nt  m  early  a  period  in  the  hl-tory  of  the  denominatioo. 
During  the  Revolution  the  Methodist  preachers  were  the  subjects  of 
Dt  a  little  fjerfieciuion,  and  i^everal  of  the  societies  almost  entirely  died 
iiU  5fc>st  of  the  preachers  of  foreign  birth  returned  to  England  soon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war^  while  many  even  of  the  native  itin^ 
were  strongly  ^us^pected  of  favoring  the  royal  cause.  Some  of 
mere  mobbed  or  cast  into  jail,  and  others  wei^  obliged  to  seek 
saidLj  in  concealment  So  great  was  the  decline  of  Methodism  in  some 
tione  of  the  couDtry,  that  Dr.  Stevens  thinks  there  was  not  a  single 
leihodist  in  the  Northeastern  States  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Yet 
en  during  this  period  there  were  frequent  revivals  in  the  Middle  and 
withem  States,  and  in  apite  of  the  obstacles  which  it  had  to  encounter 
Dtn  political  prejudice  and  the  lawless  state  of  society  in  many  places, 
denomination  actually  gained  in  strength.  In  the  conference  of 
f&$^  the  number  of  itinerants  reported  was  eighty-two»  and  the  whole 
number  of  members  a  little  less  than  fourteen  thousand,  of  whom  only 
itcen  hundred  and  twenty-three  were  north  of  Blason  and  Dbton's 
ne*  With  the  return  of  peace,  and  the  establishment  of  American  in- 
denot%  began  that  wonderful  growth  of  Meihodii?m  which  soon 
flIttOdd  it  at  the  head  of  all  our  religious  denomimitions. 

Mt^an  while  a  controversy  of  some  import  an  ce  had  arisen  among  the  | 
fircachera  as  to  their  right  to  administer  the  Chriatian  ordinances.     On 
the  one  hand,  it  was  contended  that  those  who  had  not  received  episoo- 
^ere  not  authorized  to  perform  this  function,  while  on 
tit  f  it  WHS  justly  raaintflined  that  to  enforce  this  view  was  to 

prive  the  gn.wi  m       of  the  people  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  j 
tid  that  the  ne^e^^itle^.  of  the  ca.*e  required  the  adoption  of  a  different 
olicy.     To  obviate  thin  difficulty,  and  to  heid  a  rupture  which  ihreat- 
(led  to  endanger  the  existence  of  the  Church,  Wes^ley  applied  to  Bi^h- 
Ix)wth  '*  to  ortlain  at  lea?«l  one  presbyter  to  administer  tli<^  ^acrM- 
ftenta  among  the  American  Methodidta.'*    The  reqoest  was  refused, 
finally,  in  1784,  Wesley  took   nfwn  himself  to  remedy  the  evil. 
th«    I  St  of   Scpt<*rabf*r,   at   Bristol,    then   as   now   an   ini[M>rtant 
^  of  the   denomination,  he  onlnined    Ricliard   Whatcciat  andi 
Vascy  dcncotift;  and  on  the  following  day  he  proeei^ded  a  Mcf>^ 
rr,  and  cmhtined  thu  same  pcreons  elders,  and  Thonias  Coke,  a 
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graduate  of  Oxford  and  a  man  of  much  energy  and  alnlitj,  tDperintni- 
ent  or  bishop  of  the  Methodist  societies  in  America.  A  fbrtnigfat  tfie^ 
ward  they  embarked  for  the  new  field  of  their  labon ;  and  on  the  M 
of  NoYember  they  landed  in  New  York.  The  same  eTening  Cob 
preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  New  World,  and  at  oooe  entered  at 
the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  duties. 

On  the  24th  of  December  he  attended  the  first  Crenftral  Ooofef^ 
ence,  in  Baltimore.  At  this  memorable  meeting,  which  ia  ooauaoaljr 
called  the  Christmas  Conference,  and  at  which  about  aixtj  preachas 
were  present  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  neoeaaary  ilepi 
were  taken  for  the  organization  of  an  Episcopal  Church,  with  the  tfans 
hierarchical  grades  of  superintendents,  elders,  and  deacona.  Coke  aai 
Asbury  were  unanimously  elected  superintendents,  and  subseqiieoilf 
received  the  personal  title  of  Bishops.  The  Conference  lasted  im 
days ;  and  among  its  proceedings  were  the  adoption  of  a  liturgy,  wkie^ 
however,  was  not  received  with  much  favor  by  the  sodetiea  and  tooa 
ceased  to  be  used ;  the  enactment  of  rules  for  the  government  of  tka 
Church  and  the  discipline  of  its  members ;  the  election  of  preachers  l» 
the  different  orders ;  and  their  ordination.  On  one  other  subject,  wUck 
had  already  been  freely  discussed,  the  Conference  took  high  and  hoa- 
orable  ground.  Referring  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  thej  dedaied: 
**  We  view  it  as  contrary  to  the  golden  kw  of  God,  on  which  hang  al 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  the  inalienable  rights  of  mankind,  as  wd 
as  every  principle  of  the  Revolution,  to  hold  in  the  deepest  debasemeiit, 
in  a  more  abject  slavery  than  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  any  part  ot*  the 
world  except  America,  so  many  souls  that  are  all  capable  of  the  imige 
of  God.  We  therefore  think  it  our  most  bouuden  duty  to  take  imme- 
diately some  effectual  method  to  extirpate  this  abomination  from  among 
us/'  Accordingly,  every  Methodist  was  required  to  '*  execute  and  reconi 
within  twelve  months  after  notice  from  the  assistant "  a  deed  emancipat- 
ing all  his  slaves  at  certain  specified  ages ;  and  his  failure  to  comply 
with  this  rule  made  him  amenable  to  various  ecclesiastical  penaltie^^ 
But  members  in  Virginia  were  allowed  two  years  to  determine  the 
question  of  compliance ;  and  so  great  was  the  excitement,  that  it  was' 
deemed  expedient  to  suspend  the  rule  altogether  within  six  montltt. 
The  controversy  did  not,  however,  end  here ;  and  in  our  own  day  w« 
have  witnessed  its  culmination  in  that  memorable  schism  by  which  the 
Church  was  split  into  two  great  geographical  sections. 

The  seven  or  eight  years  which  elapsed  between  this  episcopal  or- 
ganization of  Methodism  and  the  first  regular  General  Conference 
were  crowded  with  labors  by  the  new  bishops  and  their  felbw-worken. 
A  college  was  founded  at  Abingdon  in  Maryland;  active  and  ener- 
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gtrtic  men  began  to  preach  beyond  the  Alleghunles,  in  New  Eng- 
land«  and  in  Nova  Scotm  tuid  CtLntif  a ;  tbe  number  of  meml>era  woa 
inrxea*fd  from  a  little  less  than  iifteen  thousiand  to  nearly  MXty-sis 
thousand,  and  the  number  of  preachers  from  eighty-three  to  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six.  At  this  point,  aii  we  have  remarked,  the  portion 
of  Dr.  Stevens's  work  now  published  closes.  But  if  we  extend  our 
view  across  the  interval  of  seventy  years,  we  shall  find  that  the  won- 
derful progress  of  the  denomination  baa  continued,  and  has  kept  ptco  * 
with  the  growth  of  the  country.  By  tlie  Minutes  of  tbe  Conference  of 
1864,  we  dnd  that  the  numbex  of  members  at  that  time  was  928,500, 
on  incrt*ase  over  the  preceding  year  of  4,926;  that  there  were  6,821 
imvelling  preachers,  and  8,205  local  preachers;  and  that  the  be- 
nevolent contributions  to  the  three  great  denominational  organizaiions, 
the  BIisji)ionary  Society,  the  Sunday-School  Society,  and  the  Tract 
Society,  amounted  \o  $529,829,44,  an  increase  of  more  tlian  one  < 
fimrth  over  the  contributions  of  1863.  If  to  the^e  figures  we  add 
the  numliers  belonging  to  the  Church  South,  and  to  the  seven  or 
irtght  smaller  Rect^^  connected  with  the  denomination,  we  shall  find  that 
the  whole  number  of  American  Methodists  at  the  present  time  is  QOl 
l<^ss  than  one  million  six  hundred  thousand. 

While  considering  this  immense  g^wth  of  tlie  denomination,  the 
c»iis«ss  of  which  may  be  readily  traced  in  its  rejection  of  the  Calvinistic 
theology,  in  the  remarkable  teal   and  energy  of  its  early  prenchers* 
in  the  tervor  of  its  hymnology,  in  the  social  character  which  wa;?  from 
the  fir^t  impressed  on  its  organization,  in  its  adoption  of  the  itinerant 
■yi^rm,  and  in  the  special  adaptation  of  its  preachmg  to  thi  wants  of  a 
Mcw  and  uncultivated  people,  there  are  two  or  three  questions  which 
must  occur  to  every  thoughtful  reader  of  Dr.  Stevens's  volume^     What  ' 
U  likely  to  be  the  future  of  Methodism  in  America?     How  far  doea 
Ow  tmnsformation  through  which  it  is  now  apparently  passing  touch 
that  which  is  essential  to  Its  continued  growth  and  inAuence  ?     WUl  tho^ 
i*n*ction  of  sumptuous  church  edifices  in  the  place  of  its  first  humble 
chapels,  the  introduction  of  paid  choirs  and  the  disuse  of  cungn^ga*  ' 
lioiiiil  singing,  and  tlie  extension  of  the  term  of  minii^tcnat  service  in  a 
^mL'le  churcli.  leading  perhaps  to  tbe  abandonment  of  the  itinerant 
kn%t«*m^  wcnken  ii^  hohl  on  the  masses  of  the  people?  —  Lhei«o  are 
which  cannot  be  overlooked  in  contemplating  Uie  history  of  ( 
i\u     But  tliiji  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  for  Uifir  coo- ^ 
f^idemlioti ;  and  the  remarks  which  we  might  otherwise  oiler  must  be  ^ 
deferred  for  a  more  convenient  opportunity.     Meanwhile  we  shall  look 
,  Aoch  itttAif^st  Ua  the  continuation  of  Dr.  Stevens*s  work. 
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4.  —  MartirCs  Mstary  of  France.  The  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  By 
Henri  Martin.  Translated^fiDm  the  Foorth  Pkuia  Editiaii  bf 
Mary  L.  Booth.  Boston :  Walker,  Wise,  &  Go.  1865.  2  Tok 
8vo.     pp.  xxii.,  568,  and  viiL,  543. 


M.  Martin's  Hbtory  of  France,  in  spite  of  great  defects^  it  \ 
edlj  the  most  serviceable  and  yalnable  history  of  the  Datum  to  which  il 
relates,  and  a  good  translation  of  it  will  fill  an  important  place  id  the 
library  of  English  historical  works.  The  want  of  an  extended  Hiitorj 
of  France  in  English  has  long  been  felt,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  i» 
mense  scope  of  the  undertaking  has  alone  prevented  any  English  sr 
American  scholar  from  attempting  to  supply'!^  Mr.  Parke  (sodwin, 
indeed,  some  time  since  began  the  woik,  but  seems,  we  r^ret  to  My,  to 
have  abandoned  it  at  its  first  stage. 

M.  Martin's  History  has  obtained  the  stamp  of  a{^Hx>bation  froai  the 
highest  French  critical  and  literary  authority.  On  three  diflereat  ot* 
casions  it  has  received  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  great  Grobert  annoil 
prize  of  10,000  francs  for  the  best  woric  on  the  History  of  Fruwe; 
first  in  1844,  as  the  award  of  the  Academy  of  InscriptioDa,  and  agin 
in  1856  and  1859,  as  the  award  of  the  French  Academy.  In  18G0,  M. 
Martin  was  one  of  the  leading  competitors  for  a  still  more  brilliaDt  prise. 
■In  this  year  the  French  Academy  had  for  the  first  time  to  bestow  a  bien- 
nial  prize  of  20,000  francs,  founded  by  the  Emperor,  to  be  awarded  to 
the  work  the  most  honorable  or  serviceable  to  the  country  produced 
during  the  preceding  ten  years,  —  each  of  the  five  Academies  of  which 
the  Institufe  is  composed  to  award  in  its  turn.  Three  candidiite^  fur 
this  prize  were  presented  to  the  Academy,  —  Greorjre  Sand.  AL  Mnrtin. 
and  M.  Jules  Simon,  the  well-known  economist  and  moralisL  Thfir 
rival  claims  were  so  warmly  supported  by  their  respective  adht^ 
rents,  tliat  a  majority  of  votes  could  be  obtained  for  neither,  and  tht- 
Academy  freed  itself  from  the  dilemma  in  which  it  was  thus  involvi*d. 
by  selecting  one  of  its  own  members,  M.  Thiers,  to  receive  the  prize. 
But  the  pasition  given  to  M  Martin's  name  shows  in  what  high  esteem 
his  work  is  held.  No  doubt  a  portion  of  its  credit  springs  fTX>m  the  tVut 
that  it  represents  principles  supposed  to  be  adverse  to  the  imperial 
regime.  Political  opposition  may  exhibit  itself  in  a  literary  judgiuer:. 
But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  in  regard  to  it  on  tL  < 
score,  M.  Martin's  History  is  accepted  by  all  parties  in  France  a-  > 
work  of  distinguished  merit. 

Leaving  out  of  question  the  older  general  hii<tories  which  have  doh- 
become  obsolete,  Sis^mondi  and  Michelet  renmui  as  competitors  in  r):r 
field  with  M  Martin.     In  certain  respects  each  is  his  superior.     S]  - 
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i0di  hud  the  disadvanUige  of  not  heing  a  Frenchman,  and  hb  history 
iWft  a  wiuit  of  siympathy  with  ^ome  af  the  prevailing  traitii  of  the 
genial.     But  if  not  always  comprelienf^ivn  enouGjh  in  his  fill- 
ings, and  if  sometimes  under  the  swrj  of  preconceived  notions,  he  is 
Qsually  thoughtfnl  and  sensible,  while  the  strength  and  purity  of  his 
aiMiml  eon  frictions  often  give  dignity  and  breadth  to  bid  jud<i!pnnentR  of 
4DCII  still  of  atiairs.     It  was  his  misfortune  to  write  at  a  |>eriod  when 
the  original  resourced  for  a  great  part  of  the  history  wei^  fitill  unex- 
plored*    lie  came  too  early  to  profit  by  the  fruitful  researches  of  the 
ftcbool  of  historical  mTestigators  founded  by  euch  musters  as  Guiiot 
id  Tiru>rry.     These  researches,  be^de  illumiaatino;  the  earlier  perio<l 
the  lifi'  of  the  nation^  and  afTording  the  student  the  means  o^  iKtnn- 
clearer  appreciation  of  individual  characters,  have  disclohcd  [Mir- 
fitlljr  at  least  the  intricate  succession  of  causes  and  effect^  and  have 
Atmn  the  relations  of  speei:d  events  and  institutions  to  the  general 
|irogre£3  of  civilization. 
^  Midielet^  more  fortunate  than  Sismondi  in  this  respect,  has 

it  use,  sometimes  well  awl  sometimes  ill,  of  the  new  materials.    A 
^  if  not  of  i^eniuSf  at  least  with  the  tem(>erament  of  genius,  of  fer- 
vid tmd  ill*re^ulated  imagination,  of  vague  prindples,  of  pruri«*nt  fancy^ 
and  of  much  learning,  he  hn^  produced  a  brilliant  and  often  nusleading 
comment  upon  history,  rather  tlian  a  true  history.     Facts  senre  him  us 
lh«  ornaments,  rather  than  as  the  foundations,  of  dramatic  genendiia- 
lions*     Occasionally,  indeed,  his  penetrative  imagination  lights  up  a  dark 
piL^sage   with   unexpected   brightnesai,  or  seizes  the   truth  with   quick 
^Bpid  convincing  intuition ;  but  in  the  main  he  ts  an  unsafe  guide^  and 
^^8  *tyi«i,  which  b  now  and  then  eloquent  and  (loetical,  is  in  the  long  run 
an  al>omination  to  those  who  prize  moderation  of  statement,  or  prefer 
iobcr  truthfulness  to  the  most  dazzling  displays  of  rhetorical  exaggeni- 
Uon. 

M,  Martin,  without  the  dignity  of  Sismondi  or  the  poetic  Bpint  of 

has  a  grasp  of  facts  superior  to  either.     Hi*  work  is  on©  of 

'•X  eartent,  and  yet  no  part  of  it  has  been  slighted.     His  thAr^ 

ough  acquaintanet!  with  his  subject  is  the  result  of  unwearied  in^iu^try. 

If,  and  paticrncc*     lie  too  has  his  theories,  and  views  histiiry  through 

if  medium ;  but  he  knows  and  he  gives  to  his  readers  the  factn  on 

1  V  rest-     Much  of  his  philrwttphy  of  history  b  tmsound,  but  it 

i-.ve  beetiu>e   based   on    widtj  inductions.     He  is  a  ihoruugh 

nchman,  and  writes  with  the  ardor  of  patriotic  seal,  pcrliaps  sorae- 

c*»  with  the  blindness  of  patriotic  bigotry.     For  fulnetis  of  pn?ijaA- 

Ipn,  Ibr  fidelity  of  investigatioD,  for  exactne^  of  statrini>nt,  and  for  tiie 

pc  and  general  falruoss  of  bis  work;  he  de^ervea  high  prai^ir.     Uo 
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narrates  condselj  and  well ;  and  his  style,  thoagh  rarelj  mailed  hj  mj 
special  beauty,  and  occauonally  careless  and  inelegant,  naoally  possenei 
the  virtue  of  clearness.  Altogether  the  bodL  is  that  of  an  oneoai- 
moiily  skilful  workman,  rather  than  of  a  complete  artist, — of  a  deter 
rather  than  a  great  author. 

A  proper  criticism  of  the  work  would  lead  us  too  far.     We  can  hot 
repeat,  that  for  the  common  reader  as  well  as  for  the  student  it  is,  ot 
the  whole,  the  most  serviceable  general  History  of  France,  and  as  such 
is  well  worthy  of  translation.    The  two  handsome  volumes  before  m 
are  the  first  instalment  of  the  woriL  in  English,  and  present  us  with 
one  of  its  most  interesting  portions,  —  that  relating  to  the  age  of 
Loui»  XIV.     In  these  volumes  the  merits  and  the  defects  of  M.  Ma^ 
tin  are  alike  conspicuous.     The  story  of  this  gilt  rather  than  goldeo 
age  is  narrated  clearly  and  intelligibly.    The  diaracters  of  the  acton 
in  it  are  plainly  presented  to  view ;  but  the  hbtorian  himself  is  some- 
times dazzled  by  the  brightness  of  the  scene,  in  which  France,  Ixmia, 
the  Court,  Versailles,  shine  with  resplendent  aspect.     The  lustre  of 
the  time  deludes  him.     It  is  the  reign  of  magnificent  and  deccMrooi 
pretences ;  and  the  historian  fails  to  recognize  the  nnreali^,  the  empti- 
ness, of  this  great,  wonderful,  but  unsubstantial  pageant.     The  strange 
foreboding  contrast  between  the  realities  of  life  and  the  actual  bom- 
ness  in  which  these  actors  are  engaged  does  not  strike  him.     Le  Grand 
Monarque  is  only  the  biggest  puppet  on  the  stage.     Everything  is 
factitious,  everything  different  from  what  it  seems  and  from  wnot  it 
assumes  to  be.     Rochefoucault's  Maxims  are  but  the  counterpoise  to 
Bossuet's  Funeral  Discourses.     Nature  is  no  longer  respectable ;  and 
human  nature  is  exiled  to  take  refuge  in  the  true  and  delightful  come- 
dies of  Molifere.     The  tragedy  that  underlay  these  comedies  no  man 
saw.     Racine  was  the  great  tragic  author  of  the  time ! 

M.  Martin  does  not  show  any  philosophic  insight  in  his  estimate 
of  this  pre-revolutionary  epoch,  but  his  book  contains  the  facts  from 
which  readers  may  draw  conclusions  for  themselves. 

To  translate  well  such  a  book  as  this,  the  translator  must  have,  not 
only  intelligence,  patience,  accuracy,  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
French  language,  but  a  better  knowledge  of  the  English  than  is  usu- 
ally possessed  even  by  tolerably  educated  persons.  The  number  of 
subjects  treated  is  so  great,  and  their  nature  so  various,  that  a  vocaba- 
laiy  both  wide  and  exact  is  required,  together  with  a  large  stock  of  spe- 
cific historical  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  general  knowledge  derived  from 
either  sources. 

The  translation  before  us  is  a  proof  of  the  industry  and  good  inten- 
tions of  the  translator,  but,  we  sincerely  regret  to  say,  gives  evidence 
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tif  Ujis  want  of  other  requisite  qunlificatioiis  for  the  aatiafaetory  per- 
formance of  the  task,  Tbe  tmnsdutor  hjw  not  tliat  command  over  Eng- 
Ikh  which  is  essential  for  a  good  style,  especial! j  in  prevf»nijng  the 
Iran  afe  re  lie©  of  a  foreign  idiom  into  our  own  language.  The  pages  of 
these  volumes  are  sprinkled  with  GaUicisms,  which  annoj  the  reader ; 
and  they  are  not  free  from  errors  whicli  may  mislead  bim«  and  for  which 
tl  i^  ditBcult  to  find  excuse. 

Tlie  fir?t  chapter  relates  mainly  to  the  Enancial  condition  of  France 
during  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis,  from  1661  to  1672* 
The  subject  u  an  intricate  one^  and,  owing  to  the  number  of  technical 
I  lired  in  treating  of  it,  makes  great  demands  on  the  ncctirucy 
i:<i*iice  of  the  tran^^lator.  The  first  page  of  the  translation 
prepares  us  for  disappointment  The  fourth  sentence  stjmds  thus: 
-The  court  did  not  wholly  experience  the  same  impressions  as  the 
people  *' ;  —  an  awkward  form  of  expression  in  itself,  and  an  incorrect 
raidering  of  the  original, ''  La  cour  n^eprouva  pas  tout  h  fait  las  m^mes 
mprawious  que  le  people,"  —  **  The  court  did  not  experience  alto- 
gether the  same  impre^ions  as  the  people.*' 

In  the  fourth  line  from  the  foot  the  important  word  "  councils  *'  is 
omitted*  and  the  next  sentence  is  very  imperfectly  rendered. 

We  prooeed  to  givCf  in  tbe  briefest  manner,  a  few  specimens  of  the 
atiincrous  erroi^  we  have  noticed  iji  this  chapter. 

The  Ye^rh  pretfndre  is  often  and  inaccurately  rendered  by  **  pretend/' 
P.  2,  **  Fouquet  pretended  to  purchase,"  for  aspired  to  purchase.  P.  4^ 
•*  pretend  to  rear  monstrous  fortunes  ** ;  read,  cUtetnpt  to  rear,  &c. 

On  p.  6,  we  Und  "  villain  tax  **  as  the  trani^latioQ  of  the  word  tailltf^ 
mad  the  stune  rendering  is  preserved  tliroughout  the  History,  in  which 
ihe  word  very  frequently  recurs.  It  would  have  been  far  belter  to  re- 
Udu  I  he  French  word,  for  which  we  have  no  equivalent  in  English,  and 
Iq  explain  lis  meaning  in  a  note,  than  to  translate  it  by  a  phrase  at  onco 
•o  beorrect  ami  misleading. 

P.  8,  ••  The  penny  post  had  been  establi-ihed  at  Paris  in  May^  1 653." 
An  atuichronistic  mistrun»latiim  of  the  phrase  la  petite  poste^  which 
means  dimfily  the  city  post,  in  distinction  from  ia  grands  potie^  the  post 
throughout  the  kingdom  and  to  foreign  countries. 

P*  14*  '^village<s .  *  .  were  authorizt.'d  to  resume  poescasion  of  vmig^ 
,  .  .  alienated  during  the  war/'  The  Flinch  uaa^^  iu  mjch  a  connec- 
tion UA  tlilt^  meiint  righu ;  the  Hentenee  as  it  stands  has  no  meaning. 

P*  16,  **  Disastrous  conditions  had  iK>nsum«d  twenty  millions  of  tho 
uuiimI  rcvimue."  Iliuid,  '*  Some  twenty  millions  of  the  annual  i^venuo 
had  bt^eu  uLienat^d  on  dit^a#tix>us  conditions/* 

P,  18,  *Hhey  can*rd  purely  fictitious  cr^ili  to  be  paid  by  the  i 
**  Crdanceji "  means  deUt* 


F.g?i,  '^jUgMPtabfecfca^wgreiiiij Mill  mmBmnawr  ^had- 
hsT«  to  nfDfkr  jmwntt  are  otfi;?^  ><>  gH«  I 

P.  ^,  "The  ■otto,,,  iliiMii  tfce 
tiim  AtmM  be  owle  ftr 
beMM  pf  Mpeitj  wfaidi  they  had  ] 
■ROBtelligibie  tfteiBem.    The  orignad  ii^ ' 
oobto  qoHf  araieot  readm  et  to  1 

defMM  on  fiede";  which,  piupeilj  tranililfdj  Me—^  **ttot  the  i 
prcipert J  thej  had  told  and  the  plebein  fopcitj^  Aej  had  ] 
ihoold  be  aet  off  one  agunit  the  odwr." 

P.  58,  ""The  impoiU  oo  eootoiBpckMi  pm^mttd  bmr  and  man  k 
propoftioo  Of  iA^  were  freed  frmm  bmdems^ — iimtflB^Wi  The 
French  m,  "  h  meme  qn'oo  to  d^grerait,*  ''m  proportiua  as  thej  were 
Uf^Vme^T  L  e  not  yren/  ynwi  ^anto,  hot  ande  tos  biiiiVaiiiwaf 

We  might  extead  our  Ikt  of  erron  indefinitely,  bet  we  pas  to  i 
er  chapu^,  the  subject  of  which  —  Society  and  Literature — i 
few«fr  dif!i<rultto  to  a  tnu^lator.     But  we  find  similar  defects  here,  and 
exmn\AtM  of  even  greater  carelessness. 

Wfiat  can  lie  more  inelegant  than  this  passage  on  p.  140,  in  which, 
sp<;akirig  of  the  petty  nobility,  the  translator  says:  ^The  king  and 
ColUrrt  wiHhed  to  0[>en  to  it  the  resource  of  commerce,  but  it  refused  to 
countenance  it,  and  would  accept  no  other  honorable  resource  than 
|Xjsitionh  in  the  army,  which  it  filled  to  overflowing.  The  great  lords, 
in  their  turn,  once  fvRy  encumbered,  fell  back  upon  the  king  for  6i|p- 
\)OT\J'  Jiien  obirii,  rendered  "  fully  encumbered,"  means  **  deeply  in- 
volved." 

On  the  next  page,  it  is  said  that  the  king  deprived  certain  ^  office? 
of  all  character  of  direct  or  indirect  property,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing them  again  to  mere  temporaiy  functions";  this  should  be '^^ 
nf<lu<ring  them  again,"  &c. 

I'lUiMirig  much  over,  we  find  on  p.  154  the  assertion  concerning  Huj- 
gh(;riK,  tliat  ^^  To  an  epoch  subsequent  to  his  life  belong,  at  least  by  the 
diite  of  their  publication,  his  admirable  studies  on  light."  The  original 
liHM  it  cTirrectly,  a  une  epoque  posterieure  de  sa  vie,  ^  to  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod of  his  life." 

On  p.  156  a  curious  blunder  occurs.     ^  Indefatigable  workers,"  it  is 
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fujd,  "  j>a»;srrl  their  lives  in  extracting  mareri«lM  for  history  from  the 
€*areert  of  the  pa^t."  Tlif  original  ho«  t'amern^s.  and  the  »entetict*  be- 
COtned  irtt«*lligil)lt?  by  reading  guarries  far   canf^s. 

Oti  p.  1G3,  it  isi  Baid  that  Louis  **may,  a*  U  related*  have  Ureakiasled 
with  ihc  [Kiel  [Moht^rti]  in  his  roam*"  Hardly.  The  original  is/aiW 
mumgtr  U  puHU  avte  lu%  te  matin  dang  sa  chamtir§^  *^  may  Itave  had  thu 
poet  ta  brt'akfa^i." 

P,  167,  *•  Doubtless  a  few  rhetoncal  commonplaces  may  be  raised  up 

Hit"  Boileau,     This  is  not  what  M.  Martin  ^ayg,  but  that  one  may 

uirk  in  the  works  of  Boileau  some  rhetorical  commonplaces. 
On  p,  171  we  read  the  illogieal  assertion,  that'* we  must  lii^ten  to 
many  prosers  to  discern  tliishea  of  true  poetry  ...  in  Quinault  ** ;  but  M, 
Martin  says  justly,  that  **  we  must  undergo  many  insipidities  in  order 
to  reach  the  flashes  of  true  poetry  in  Quinault/' 

P.  182*  "the  fluid  and  numerous  verse"  of  Racine,  should  be  **lhe 
fluent  and  luirraonious  verse."  On  the  same  page  a  curiour^  ignorance 
is  displayed  in  the  translation  of  the  wonls  "  Le  roman  de  Renard  . . . 
ftvait  donne  k  ra])olot;;ue  le  developpement  des  Chansons  de  Creates,** 
by  *'  The  novel  of  Renard  had  developed  apologue  into  Chnntons  de 
GcsteM.**  The  proper  translation  is  the  literal  one,  *■*  The  romance  of 
lleoant  had  given  to  the  apologue  the  proportions  of  the  Ckanxons  d§ 
Gestti^'*  and  a  note  should  explain,  for  the  bene^t  of  unlearned  readfurt, 
the  character  of  the  Chamotis  de  Ge^tes, 

P.  185.  Here  is  the  strange  statement  that  **  the  age  was  atitkrO' 
pmmirpkoue^  he  too,  he  who,"  &c.  The  phi-ase  in  the  original  is  no 
daubt  a  {>oor  one,  but  it  is  very  diiferent  from  this^  —  **  tlie  age  was  an^ 
thropomorpluHU  it  too,  it  which*"  &c. 

Pp,  202  and  205.  The  wonl  fffstcjf,  properly  used  in  the  meaning 
af  the  aviion  given  by  an  artist  to  the  ligures  in  his  oompositioD»  in 
miHtran«bted  by  ♦* tricks"  and  ** artifices.** 

Ppu  208  and  2Ui»,  "  site  *'  is  mi-^iranjilated  by  siif ;  it  means,  as  the 
oontext  ^hows,  prospect, 

F.  210,  '^Mythology  was  no  longer  but  a  great  enigma,"  —  **La 
loytholugie  tiVsi  plus  qu'utte  grande  enigme."  Properly,  **  Mythology 
i>i  nothing  hat  [nc»  more  than]  a  great  enigma."  This  common  idiom 
often  troubles  the  tmnHjator. 

P.  213,  **The  treii^uro^  of  Franw  were  dwindling  away  in  the 
dr;i wing-rooms  of  VeVsailles,"  —  **  Les  tn^soi-s  de  la  France  s'amon* 
col  lent  dans  Ics  salons  de  Versailles";  correctly,  **Thc  tro«5un»  of 
France  are  heaped  in  the  (^aloon.-*  of  Versailles,** 

i'p.  23 G  and  2li0,  /#?ji  rrjWmh  is,  witli  strange  igooraAcer  tHHia- 
UtTMJ  **  the  Hcformenv'*  instead  of  the  ProieeUmi$* 
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In  a  letter  recently  published  in  the  newspapers,  M.  Martin  ex- 
presses in  the  warmest  terms  his  satisfaction  with  the  translation  before 
ns,  and  compliments  it  on  the  ground  of  its  perfect  fidelity,  not  only  in 
expressing  ^  the  substance,  but  the  turn  of  expression  of  the  thought 
of  the  author."  **  The  literary  and  philosophic  history  surpasses,**  lie 
says,  ^  what  seemed  to  me  possible.**  We  have  given  our  readers  some 
means  of  judging  of  M.  Martin's  standard  of  the  possible  in  regard  to 
the  literary  hbtory.  We  proceed  to  show  more  briefly  its  value  m  iti 
application  to  that  portion  of  the  history  which  treats  of  philosophy. 

In  Vol.  II.  p.  231,  the  sentence,  ^  Boileau  en  prenant  si  vivement 
parti  pour  Descartes  contre  Aristote,  prouva  que  son  adoration  dei 
anciens  n*etait  rien  moins  qu'un  aveagle  f^tichisme,**  is  rendered 
wholly  contrary  to  its  meaning,  —  *^  Boileau proved  that  his  ado- 
ration of  the  ancients  was  nothing  except  a  blind  fetichism."  ONrrectlj 
it  should  read,  '*  was  anything  but  a  blind  fetichism.** 

P.  239.  In  speaking  of  Spinoza*s  idea  of  extension,  the  phrue 
dtendue  intdUgihUj  meaning  extension  as  apprehended  in  thought,  is 
translated  by  the  incomprehensible  words  ^  intelligent  extension.** 

On  the  same  page,  in  the  account  of  Spipoza's  doctrine  ooncerning 
the  soul,  where  the  original  has,  ^  L'ftme  humaine  est  un  mode  de  la 
pens^  de  Dieu  destin^  k  tomber  dans  le  temps,**  we  find  the  inexplicable 
translation,  ^  The  human  soul  is  a  mode  of  the  thought  of  God,  deh 
tined  to  fall  in  ttme."  The  true  meaning  is,  destined  to  fodl  into  At 
sphere  of  time. 

But  we  will  not  go  on.  We  are  weary  of  this  unpleasant  task,  in 
which  we  have  engaged  solely  with  the  hope  that  the  exposure  of  the 
errors  in  these  two  volumes  may  prevent  the  remainder  of  the  transla- 
tion from  being  disfigured  in  like  manner,  and  thus  deprived  of  value 
for  careful  readers.  In  the  proper  execution  of  the  work,  the  public 
have  an  interest  with  which  that  of  the  publishers  and  of  the  translator 
ought  to  correspond. 

The  publishers  should  secure  the  services  of  some  competent  scholar 
to  revise  the  translation  of  future  volumes  before  they  are  put  to  press. 


6.  —  Meditations  onjke  Essence  of  Christianity,  and  an  the  BeKgums 
Questions  of  the  Day,  By  M.  GuizOT.  Translated  from  the 
French,  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Author.  New  York: 
Charled  Scribner  &  Co.     1865.     16mo.     pp.  356. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  what  so  eminent  a  statesman,  historian,  aad 
philosopher  as  M.  Guizot  has  to  say  on  those  deeper  questions  of  the 
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daj  inrlMclt  He  bejond  the  liorixon,  ond  beneath  the  field  in  which  bia 
labors  have  hitherto  been  confiued*     He  assures  its  that  he  is  going  to 
«iy  Bomething  distinct,  If  not  decisive,  about  them  in  the  course  of  lh«J 
four  %'olutQe3  of  Meditations  which   he  has  laid  out  for  himself;  bat' 
1h#5  present  volume  by  itself,  however  well  designed,  is  an  unimportant 
contribution  to  religious  thought  or  theological  literature.     It  will  un- 
doubtedly contribute  somewhat  to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  a  ecr- 
imiii  class  of  the  religious  community  to  know  that  a  man  so  emment| 
in  politics  and  scholarship  lias  uttered  a  grave  and  impressive  waniinfi 
ngHinst  tlie  double  danger  of  RomiuiLsm  and  radical  ism,  and  has  written 
btfl  name  in  large  letters  upon  the  old  landmark  of  orthodoxy;  but 
lbos6  who,  not  satisiied  with  tlie  sound  of  formal  wonLi,  must  have 
Ihoagbt  and  logic  and  reason  to  rest  upon  or  to  go  by,  will  demand  a 
stroffigcr  friend  or  a  stronger  opponent  than  this  volume  presents. 

M^  Guizot,  indeed,  carries  his  old  political  method  into  reti^ous  con- 
troversy. While  occasionally  he  uses  language  which  implies  the 
i^tnctest  orthodoxy,  elsewhere  he  speaks  in  a  way  that  an  orthodox 
believer,  unless  of  a  new  school,  must  find  it  very  hard  to  accept.  Ilia 
Ideas  of  tho  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  are  certainly  somewhat  Cole* 
ridpan ;  and  as  to  original  sin,  it  is  not  a  little  startling  to  find  that 
what  one  rends  in  a  note  of  Coleridge's  as  if  it  were  a  pun,  is  with 
}ii,  Guixot  a  fterious  doctrine,  namely,  that  art^nai  sin  is  that  sin  which 
mm  mitfinates*  These  are  not  his  words,  but  this  is  the  whole  drifl 
of  the  reasoning  on  pages  77  -  83. 

But  die  concessions  which  M.  Guizot  makes  more  or  less  indirectly 
to  the  spirit  of  liberal  thought,  only  leave  us  to  marvel  and  mourn  the 
ouire  that  thinking  and  reasoning  men,  students  of  philosophy,  should 
bn  content,  wlien  it  comes  to  the  highest  and  most  important  subject^,  to 
repeat  old  formulas  with  an  authoritative  tone,  as  if  the  distinctness  of  ■ 
tlic  found  gave  a  distinctness  to  the  sense  in  the  mind^  1 

Assumptioo,  however,  does  not  always  take  llie  tone  of  the  Uon.  Il 
often  insinuates  itself  in  a  mild  and  modest  rojinner;  but  in  the  one  i 
or  the  orher.  the  substitution  of  authority  for  argument,  of  tliunder  \ 
lightning  (or  for  light),  has  always  been  the  greatest  vice  of  theo- 
cal  literature ;  and  it  considerably  vitiates  M*  Quixotes  book*  Not 
tliat  we  charge  him  with  arrogance, — far  from  it;  but  he,  loo,  often  slipa 
if!  V  rror  of  proceeding  as  if  the  re[iorl  of  th«  cele^tinl  phcnome- 
ti  L  an.^wer  instead  of  the  fiash  of  truth  and  the  stroke  of  con* 

fiction* 

tj«ither  «iid  to  Erasmus,  **  I  do  not  argue,  I  assert**;  and  M«  Guizot, 
withoni  nny  such  impolitic  tone  or  thought,  Mmply  starts  with  saying 
titat  he  Ahall  only  &how  tJbe  ChrkUao  religion  and  Itst  it  speak  for  itaelf, 
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quietly  assuming,  however,  that  his  or  somebody  else's  idea  of  Chm- 
tianity  is  Christianity.  He  cutumes  a  theory  of  the  responaibilitj  of 
the  Christian  religion  for  Jewish  religion ;  and  yet,  when  he  comes  to 
speak  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its  parts  and  progress,  he  leans  veiy  fu 
towards  the  liberal  idea  (Liessing's)  of  the  Bible  as  being  the  ncoid 
book  of  the  Divine  education  of  humanity. 

Though  we  find  little  in  this  volume  that  is  of  worth  either  in  fonn 
or  idea,  we  yet  look  forward  with  considerable  interest  to  the  htxm 
volumes  of  M.  Guizot's  works,  which  shall  treat  successively  of  the 
history,  present  state,  and  future  destiny  of  Christianity.  On  these 
sul]|jjects  M.  Guizot's  respectability,  political  experience,  and  historical 
studies  will  be  of  more  service  to  him  than  in  treating  of  the  essence 
of  Christian  Faitb  And  Doctrine. 


6.—  ISucan  Sculptors:  their  LiveSy  Works,  and  Times.  With  JVu- 
trations  from  original  Drawings  and  Photographs.  By  Charlib 
C.  Perkins.  London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  Boberts,  aod 
Green.     1864.     2  vols.    4to.    pp.  Ivi.,  267,  and  vi.,  267. 

These  handsome  volumes  are  an  important  addition  to  the  history 
of  Italian  art  in  English.  They  are  the  work  of  an  American  long  resi* 
dent  in  Italy,  and  do  honor  alike  to  his  taste,  his  industry,  and  his  hbenl 
culture.  We  regret  that  the  small  demand  in  this  country  for  works 
of  this  class,  in  so  expensive  a  form,  should  have  compelled  its  author 
to  publish  his  book  in  England ;  but  although  published  abroad,  it  de- 
serves cordial  recognition  here,  and  we  trust  that  the  reception  of  these 
volumes  may  be  such  that  Mr.  Perkins  will  be  encouraged  to  complete 
his  work,  as  he  states  in  bis  Preface  that  he  hopes  to  do,  with  a  similar 
account  of  the  sculptors  of  Northern,  Southern,  and  Eastern  Italy. 

"Italian  sculpture,"  says  Mr.  Perkins,  "has,  in  comparison  with 
Italian  painting,  found  but  few  admirers  or  illustrators."  "  It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  a  space  remained  to  be  filled  in  the  literature  of  art,  ia 
which  the  names  and  works  of  many  illustrious  artists  might  be  points 
ed  out."  After  an  Introduction,  in  which  the  author  gives  a  brief  ac- 
count of  sculpture  in  Italy  previous  to  the  thirteenth  century,  he  begins 
his  book  with  the  life  of  Niccola  Pisano,  the  great  master  of  the  mediieval 
revival  of  sculpture,  who  was  bom  about  the  year  1205.  The  history 
proceeds  in  the  form  of  biographical  narratives  through  the  period 
marked  by  the  great  names  of  Pisano,  Orcagna,  Ghiberti,  Donatello, 
and  Luca  della  Robbia,  to  the  age  of  Michel  Angelo ;  and  in  his  second 
volume  Mr.  Perkins  traces  the  decline  of  sculpture  in  Tuscany  till  the 
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dealli  of  Gian  Bologna  in  1608.     Tlie  work  thus  extends  over  fotjr^ 
hundrrd  ycarfi,  in  which  were  inoliuled  the  glory,  ihe  decline,  and  tha  I 
ftiU  of  intellectual  lift?  in  Iialy,  and  affords  in  its  course  tlit*  mo««t  strike 
Ing  tllu<tni!tons  of  the  general  conditions  of  Bociety  and  thought  during 
ihnt  period. 

Mr.  Perking  ha»  endeavored,  and  not  without  su<y'ess,  to  remedy 
the  di-^ad vantages  of  the  biograpliica!  foiin  in  which  be  has  ca>t  his 
subject^  by  interweaving  with  the  lived  of  the  artists  some  account  of 
the  event*  of  their  tirae?!,  which  tnay  be  supposed  to  Lave  influenced 
Uieir  cliaructers  and  genius.  But  ihe  merit  of  hi.^  book  lies  mainly  in 
the  g«xwl  use  he  has  made  of  the  scattered  materials  of  pure  biography. 
It  i$  distinguished  not  so  much  by  philosophical  method,  hir^torical  in- 
sight* or  penetrative  imagination,  as  by  accuracy  of  statement,  candor 
of  judgment,  and  unpretending  good  sense. 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Perkins  has  not  devoted  larger  space  to  *•  the 
Architectural  Sculptors,"  as  he  terras  them,  even,  if  need  bad  been,  to 
•tilc  omiv-^ion  of  tlie  names  of  many  of  the  inferior  artists  of  llie  latej 
nod  when  sculpture  had  ceased  to  be  subordinate  to  architectural  ef- 
fect, and  was  pursued  as  an  end  to  itself.  Scanty  as  are  the  remains 
of  the  works  of  the  predecessors  of  Niccola  Pisano  in  what  we  may  call 
the  Gotiiic  period,  —  the  period,  tliaf  is,  in  which  the  influence  of  Gothie 
iitecture  penetrated  Italy,  —  they  yet  contain  evidence  of  the  exist- 
of  A  spirit  which  was  fully  manifested  in  Nicoola  himself,  and 
which  dcsen'cs  more  attention  than  it  has  received,  as  indicating  ilm 
mental  and  moral  conditions  under  which  art  and  Uteratore  ro!i«  to  their 
greateftt  height,  and  rivalled  each  other  in  the  grandeur  of  imaginative 
r '  !  *  im  jifid  in  the  thoroughness  and  beauty  of  Iheir  execution. 
*1  r  the  cathedrals  of  Orvielo,  of  Siena,  of  Florence,  of  Pi^a,  of 

Arestju>,  wa-^i  the  age  of  imaginative  sculpture.  The  de[>endence  of 
great  .sculpture  ujion  great  original  architecture  was  never  more  clearly 
manifest. 

Gctbir  sculpture  —  and  by  this  we  mean  the  sculpture  of  the  time 
wken  Gothic  architecture  prevailed  —  was  purely  an  architeciunil  dceo- 
miion.     Kvery  work  of  Nicoola  Pisano,  of  bis  son  Giovanni,  of  all  the 
Iprlort  of  the  thirteenth  century,  had  an  archlrcctural  purpose.    Even 
tre  not  strictly  part  of  a  building,  it  was  designed  witii  reference  to 
I  —  pnlpit«  shrine,  monument,  were  not  to  stand  by  themselves;  they 
'^re  to  be  in  and  for  the  building  which  held  tlit^m.    The  diangu  which 
to  rome  over  the  art  when  it  should  be  practised  for  its  own  aak^ 
ia  perbaps  to  be  foreseen  in  somt?  of  tli*  f  Nicoola  litmm.dC     Tn 

die  pittely  Gothic  sculpture^  form  i*  •  d  in  comparison  with 

expreanion*    In  modem   sculpture,  form   baa  become  the  chief  aim* 
TOL.  C.  —  KO.  207.  m 
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IHccola  «how9  the  beginaing  of  this  diange, — a  change  indicatife  of 
deep  moral  difference,  of  difference  in  thought  and  in  feeling,  betweea 
the  Middle  Ages  and  our  own. 

In  following  out  these  topics,  many  suggestive  and  fresh  ilLutratioiii 
might  be  derived  from  Mr.  Perkins's  present  volumes ;  but  we  tmtt 
that  he  may  yet  give  us  a  fuller  treatment  of  them  in  the  later  portion 
of  his  work. 

These  volumes,  if  reprinted  in  a  compact  form,  would  serve  as  a  veiy 
useful  handbook  for  travellers,  and  would  be  brought  within  the  meaoi 
of  many  students  of  art  who  cannot  otherwise  possess  them.  We  wLth 
that  an  American  edition  of  this  kind  might  be  published,  and  that  ths 
illustrations,  many  of  which  are  of  great  beauty,  might  be  isaaed  septt 
rately,  to  be  purdiased  by  those  who  desire  them. 


7.  —  A  Oriticdl  JSxamtnatton  of  our  Financial  Polietf  during  the  South' 
em  Rebellion.  By  Simon  Newcomb.  New  York:  Appletoos. 
1865.     12mo.    pp.222. 

It  has  been  the  fortune  of  this  country,  during  the  four  years'  war 
in  which  it  has  been  engaged,  to  make  quite  as  many  and  as  serioui 
blunders  in  the  conduct  of  its  finances  as  in  the  management  of  iti 
armies  in  the  field.  It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  hide  these  errors, 
or  even  to  palliate  them ;  and  fortunately  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  either. 
The  record  of  these  eventful  years  still  contains  so  much  that  is  hono^ 
able  to  the  spirit  of  our  people  and  fiattering  to  their  pride,  that  it  needs 
BO  great  exercise  of  candor  on  their  part  humbly  to  confess  every  fault 
which  they  have  committed,  either  in  civil  or  military  strategy.  If  we 
have  made  mistakes,  we  have  known  how  either  to  repair  them  or  to  tri- 
umph in  spite  of  them.  If  we  have  had  feeble  and  incompetent  generals, 
we  have  been  able  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  to  put  men  in  tlicir  placet 
whose  just  fame  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  that  of  most  of  the 
great  captains  of  Europe  during  the  last  two  centuries.  If  we  liave  ex- 
pended twice  as  much  treasure,  and  contracted  at  least  thrice  as  much 
debt,  as  was  necessary,  still  it  is  consoling  to  remember  that  the  whole 
of  this  vast  expenditure  has  been  defrayed  by  our  own  industry,  that 
nearly  every  dollar  of  the  debt  is  due  to  our  own  people,  and  that  the 
power  and  tlie  willingness  of  the  North  to  continue  the  struggle,  if 
need  be,  for  the  attainment  of  its  original  purpose,  are  seemingly  not 
one  whit  less  than  they  were  when  the  war  first  broke  out  We  have 
been  obliged  to  improvise  both  our  military  leaders  and  our  financial 
■tatesmen,  and  the  wonder  is  that  we  have  saceeeded  so  welL 
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We  MJilictpatc,  then,  the  unfiavoimltlc  rcsulu  of  **  a  mUcnl  cixamtiii^ 
tion  of  our  fifiaficiat  poitcj  Joring  the  SouLheni  Ilvbellmnr  and  are  pre* 
piirH  to  consider  lliem  witl»oiit  fliorhing,  Mr.  Ncweorab  i«  a  very 
odtnpetetit  critic,  A  Professor  of  Matlitfniatic^  in  the  Xiiv^,  now  at- 
tached (o  the  Nafkinal  OtHerratorjr  at  Washington,  Uo  showi  the 
rlfcfCs  of  sound  mnthemittical  training  hy  hb  ekitl  in  analy/jng  the  com* 
p]ex  pmblem^  of  (iMaiice,  and  by  a  remarkable  talent  for  the  ay^tematic 
iuLion  of  his  f^ubjeet,  and  fur  di^linct  and  vigorous  ex|xx<ition  of  itn 
Though  he  ^eems  to  have  a  competent  knowtcdgi?  of  the  Utera* 
lore  of  poHcicnl  eoonoiny,  be  haa  nriaely  c^hoft^n  nol  to  avail  hiniiMilf  of 
it  by  rv«ting  his  conclui-ion^  on  the  received  do<!trined  of  authorities  In 
the  »ciencif,  but  hus  preferred  to  carry  back  the  invec^tiguiiun  o(  fuch 
pcwoi  to  ^ru  principle^  or,  in  other  words,  to  thoM  maxima  of  conimoa 
•mae  which  everybody  admita*  Tet  iht  rea^otufig  is  lio  clear  suid  m> 
fully  stated,  that  a  6chool-boy  ran  follow  it  witJi  eajH!,  while  the  logic  m 
to  ^  that  it  is  hardly  po^s'-ible  to  di^put^^  any  of  the  main  re^ultii. 

Thr  [J  of  this  tnt'tliod^  it  it,  true,  is  not  favorable  to  bnrvity ;  and 

whai  might  otherwise  liavc  l»een  compr«68ed  into  a  jiamphlci  Um  here 
^  avrlled  into  a  volume  of  fair  diroensionB.  But  popular  illuaionfl  nn<  fo 
H  life  cm  f^ubjects  of  6nance,  tlmi  we  are  glad  tu  have  a  popular  refuta- 
^B|||p  of  them,  which  tliose  who  were  previously  ignorant  iif  lh<*  Mucne« 
^Qfe  yet  relish  and  understand.  Mr.  Newcomb  hag  fnirly  proved  one 
of  111*  naio  pontioni  of  hia  book^  that  there  is  a  K'ience  of  finance* 
which  ui  not  to  be  mastered  by  any  degree  of  familiarity  with  the*  mcro 
detaila  of  l^anking  or  the  ofierations  of  cotninerce,  but  which  in  ylitl  mo 
of  comprehension  that  all  it«  docmnea  may  lie  clearly  traired  out 
no  other  aid  than  a  patient  application  of  common  fninae  and  M)und 
logic.  lie  has  done  excellent  service  by  a  dear  atid  full  exposition  of 
%  at  applied  to  the  rritici^m  of  the  financial  meaauies  of 
and  the  Tn^'asury  duiitig  the  hi«t  four  years ;  aiul  wo  heartitjr 
witk  the  book  may  attain  the  circulation  and  influence  which  it  well 
'the  style  in  which  it  U  written  h  admirably  adapted  to  ita 
;  the  illu-iinitions  bt*ing  uumerou**  and  apt,  while  the  rhetoric  ia 
permitted  to  oh«»rure  the  logic*     Almost  the  only  in«;taiice  whidi 

rwt  have  noticed  of  bad  writing  in  the  book  is  to  be  found  in  it3  firat 
two  pagca»  the  author  having  yieUled  a  little  too  much  to  a  temptation 
: 


I 


wkicb  easily   h*i^<  :  un'hitect^,  —  that  of  ereiiting  n  >  la^H 

ilal^ly  portico  be i^  lit^rwif^e  plain  huu>e  vf  moderate    i  n^^^ 

Ferhapn  the  tone  of  Mr*  Newcc»mb*fi  critici^ma  might  have  been  ren- 
dered a  little  lead  severe,  if  he  had  kept  more  ittudiou^ly  in  view  th9 
maxima  that  wlmt  is  theoretiailly  Uat  lu  a  mca^ui-e  of  finance  in  tm 
alwaja  politically  expedient.     The  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  Secrv- 
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tary  of  the  Treasnrj  and  his  supporters  in  CongreaB  was  not  exdiMre- 
Ij  financial ;  they  had  not  to  ask  themselves  merelj  how  tins  feaiiU 
Mid  protracted  civil  war  could  be  carried  through  with  the  least  possibfe 
expenditure  of  treasure,  with  the  smallest  intermpCion  of  die  natioo*« 
industry,  and  with  the  entailment  of  as  light  a  burden  as  poasible  on 
posterity.  If  to  find  an  answer  to  that  question  had  been  their  only 
duty,  we  know  not  that  any  severity  of  censure  of  their  proecedings 
would  be  unfair  or  mijtplaced.  But  they  had  to  look  fnrtber.  They 
had  to  consider  a  division  of  opinion,  a  separation  of  parties,  even  at 
the  North,  and  to  ask  themselves  whether  the  whole  <»use,  the  cause 
of  Union  and  of  the  freedom  of  every  human  being  bom  on  American 
^und,  might  not  be  imperilled  by  the  institution  at  once  of  those 
vigorous  measures  of  finance  which  the  magnitude  of  the  occaskm  so 
loudly  demanded.  As  politicians,  and  espedaUy  as  party  politicians,  it 
is  now  easy  to  perceive  that  they  over-estimated  this  danger,  and  that 
they  did  not  do  justice  to  the  ardor  and  unanimity  of  the  wh<^  people 
in  their  attachment  to  the  Union,  and  in  their  resolution  to  do  and  en- 
dure all  rather  than  submit  to  its  dismemberment  But  standing  where 
they  did,  and  with  the  training  which  they  had  recently  had  in  party 
conflicts,  we  cannot  blame  them  for  keeping  this  peril  in  view,  though 
we  can  now  see  plainly  that  they  were  timid  politicians  and  incompetent 
financiers. 

This  political  faint-heartedness  is  all  that  can  be  alleged  to  palliate  — 
we  do  not  say  to  excuse  —  the  first  great  blunder  in  the  financial  man- 
agement of  the  war.  Congress,  which  assembled  in  extra  session  in 
the  summer  of  1861,  a  few  months  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion, 
failed  to  lake  any  adequate  measures  to  support  by  taxation  the  nation- 
al credit,  though  it  was  now  apparent  to  all  that  immediately,  and  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  this  credit  was  to  be  strained  to  the  utmost  The 
wants  of  the  Treasury  were  immense,  and  were  pressing  at  the  very 
moment  An  army  of  half  a  million  men  was  rapidly  assembling,  and  all 
its  wants  were  to  be  provided  for ;  a  navy  was  not  merely  to  be  fitted  out, 
but  to  be  created ;  all  the  munitions  for  war  on  the  largest  scale  were  to 
be  furnished.  The  spirit  of  the  nation  was  high  ;  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  world,  excepting  perhaps  the  first  outbreak  of  the  great  French 
Revolution,  no  parallel  can  be  found  to  the  wave  of  entliusiasm  which 
overspread  the  North  after 'the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  which  h«* 
been  aptly  called  "  the  awakening  of  a  great  people."  This  enthu- 
siasm was  shared  as  fully  by  the  rich  as  by  the  poor,  as  was  manifested 
by  the  munificence  of  private  gifls  in  aid  of  enrolling  and  caring  for 
the  soldiers.  Heavy  taxes  imposed  at  once  would  have  been  received 
with  acclamation,  and  paid  with  alacrity,  for  the  country  was  rich  tf 
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well  m  willing.  TJie  actloD  of  Congress  alone  tn  all  finuneiAl  meas- 
tkTtA^  Uiougli  not  ill  militjiry  ofiatra,  was  feeble  and  ineflfideDt;  and 
great  blame  must  al&o  bo  I«id  on  tbe  Treasury  Department,  for  it  does 
jvot  appear  that  vigorous  a<}tion  was  even  counselled  by  its  head,  sinc« 
nearly  all  that  be  did  recommend,  we  believe,  was  actually  enacted 
into  bw*  Except  &ome  insignificant  modifications  of  the  tariflf,  a 
dirGCl  tax  of  $  2(),00(XO(»0»  imposed  on  the  States,  and  an  income  tax 
of  only  tiiree  per  cent,  both  to  be  assessed  and  paid  only  aAer  t^ie 
lapse  of  a  year,  were  the  only  mcaauree  adopted  to  raise  money  except 
by  louns. 

Prospective  taxes  1  Taxes  to  be  levied  a  year  ahead^  and  then  but  to 
mi  iiibignificant  amount,  as  the  only  means  of  supporting  nn  army  of  half 
A  million,  when  the  enemy  were  already  thundering  at  the  gates  of  the 
Capitol,  and  when  it  was  ferret!  that  neither  Washington  nor  Baltimore 
eould  be  defended  against  them  I  Why,  after  the  first  Imttle  of  Bull 
Riio,  which  took  place  before  the  pass^age  of  this  tax  bill,  it  appeared 
doubtful  to  many  (mrsons  whether,  a  year"  hence,  there  would  be  any 
Untied  States  in  which  the^e  imposts  could  be  collected.  Capitalii^ts  do 
not  relish  such  postponed  and  contingent  security  for  their  money.  Con- 
gre6!i  seemed  aware  of  this  fact,  and  was  thereby  induced,  in  the  bill 
for  borrowing  money,  to  commit  it^  second  great  financial  blunder^  by 
instituting  a  »yslem  of  bhort  loans,  which,  by  maturing  before  there  was 
any  reajsonable  pro^poct  that  the  war  would  be  over,  only  enhanced  the 
much  greater  dit!icultie»  of  the  Treasury  at  a  later  period-  A  loan  was 
uutliorised  of  $200,000,CW  in  treasury  notes  at  over  seven  per  cent, 
]»ayable  in  three  years.  Accordingly.,  in  the  summer  of  1864,  when  our 
finuncial  ditBculties  were  at  their  height,  when  a  gold  dollar  was  worth 
two  anii  a  half  pa[>er  dollars,  when  a  million  of  men  in  arms  were  to  ' 
be  provided  for,  and  Mr.  Chase  was  at  his  wit*s  ends  in  the  attempt  to 
provide  funds  for  the  exigencies  of  tbe  day  and  the  hour,  means  hjid  to 
Ih3   provide*!   by  him   for  the  repayment  of  this  great  loan,  matured, 

ugh  only  three  ye^irs  old ;  and  a^  if  the  national  credit  w^s  noi 
en  then  low  enough,  tbe  means  by  which  he  did  provide  for  its  re* 
IMiyment  formed  a  breach  of  the  national  faith.  He  virtually  pleaded 
bankruptcy,  and,  saying  that  be  could  do  no  better,  forced  llie  holders 
of  the  notes  to  accept  forty  cents  on  the  dollar ;  Uiat  is,  in  return  for  a 
tj^ea^ury  note  on  which  one  hundred  gol*l  dolhirs  hiul  been  received, 
Willi  tt  promise  of  repayment  in  tliree  years,  they  were  compelled  to 
take  a  bond,  running  at  le^ast  five  y«.-ars  longer,  the  market  value  v€ 
which  wiw  one  hundred  paper  dollars,  tacb  wurlh  forty  cents  in  coin, 
SuiH^ly,  then^  is  a  NLme8i!t  in  finance,  a^  well  as^  in  all  other  ^ublunarjr 
fltatten*     Thii^  breach  of  faiths  whidi  we  do  Mr.  Cliase  the  justice  to  ' 
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believe  that  he  heartily  regretted  and  believed  be  could  ncyt  helm  was 
the  necessary  result  of  the  political  timidity  and  financial  sbort-siglited- 
oess  which,  in  1861,  caused  the  Treasury  to  advise,  and  Congress  to 
decree,  that  there  should  be  only  short  loans  and  no  immediate  tazatioii. 

As  if  to  push  this  system  of  short  loans  to  the  extreme,  this  same 
Loan  Bill  authorized  a  further  issue  of  $50,000,000  in  notes  payable 
on  demand,  and  receivable  for  all  dues  to  the  government  Of  course, 
such  a  loan  was  only  a  mode  of  anticipating  the  slender  proceeds  of  the 
revenue  for  the  coming  year ;  it  allayed  the  hunger  of  the  Treasury  in 
July  and  August  only  to  raise  that  hunger  to  actual  famine  in  Novem- 
ber and  December.  After  the  suspension  of  spede  payments,  which 
took  place  the  next  winter,  these  demand  notes  were  quickly  absorbed 
in  the  payment  of  customs  duties,  thereby  depriving  the  govemment 
of  the  receipt  of  so  much  gold  coin ;  and  when  only  a  small  remnant, 
%  8,000,000,  of  them  remained  outstanding,  Mr.  Chase  consented,  as  if 
to  prove  that  the  United  States  Treasury  could  keep  a  conscience,  that 
they  should  be  paid  in  specie. 

The  effect  on  the  credit  of  the  government  of  this  feeble  action  of 
Congress  was  immediately  apparent  The  loan  of  two  hundred  mil- 
lions was  negotiated  only  with  great  difilculty  at  over  seven  per  cent, 
though  the  five  per  cent  bonds  of  the  single  State  of  Massachusetts 
were  even  then  alK)ve  par,  and  though  the  national  govemment  had  bo^ 
rowed  money  recently  with  case  at  six  per  cent.  In  fact,  this  loan  could 
not  have  been  negotiated  at  all,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  patriotism  of 
the  State  banks,  which  reflected  and  carried  out  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people.  One  effect  of  the  subsequent  depression  of  the  public  mind 
caused  by  this  low  state  of  national  credit,  and  enhanced  by  the  unac- 
countable sloth  and  inactivity  of  McClellan  at  the  head  of  his  noble 
army,  even  after  the  insults  received  at  Ball's  Bluff  and  by  the  blockade 
of  the  Potomac,  was  the  aggravation  of  commercial  difficulties,  which 
compelled  the  banks  to  suspend  specie  payments  late  in  December, 
1861.  Congress  accepted  this  act  as  a  national  necessity,  and  by  a  law 
passed  the  next  February  authorized  the  Treasury  also  to  ?top  pay- 
ment in  coin,  and  to  issue  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  in 
paper  currency. 

Here  we  are  compelled  to  differ  in  opinion  from  Mr.  Newcomb,  who 
censures  this  law  both  as  a  blunder  and  a  crime,  and  attributes  to  it  all 
our  subsequent  financial  difficulties.  We  maintain  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  unavoidable ;  and  if  proper  measures  had  been  after- 
wards adopted,  especially  if  the  due  limit  had  been  observed  in  the 
issue  of  government  notes  to  take  the  place  of  the  specie  which  had 
disappeared  from  circulation,  there  would  have  been  no  fbrther  shiK-k 
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|fQblic  credit,  no  injimoug  depreciation  of  tlie  currency,  no  breatrh  of 
lith«  auJ  tlint  the  act  woultl  even  liave  tended  to  increa-^e  the  njitional 
h*  The  fni!?pcnsinn,  if  wiMcly  miinfti^ed,  might  have  conlinued  m 
ftn^ikg  that  of  the  Bank  of  Koghtnd  nt  the  close  of  the  last  ccntur/, 
which  histed  over  twenty  years,  and  during  the  fii'^t  seven  or  eight  of 
those  je4ir!t  did  nor  C4i\i54?  the  currency  to  depreciate  more  ihnn  ^\x  op 
M:v«n  per  cent.  Certainly  the  tmrncdiule  effect  of  the  act  of  February 
25,  1862,  was  to  release  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  in  q)eri^ 
ftwsk  it§  employment  as  money,  for  which  purpose  it  had  bi^conte  useless, 
10  convert  it  into  a  commodity  exrhangtnibte  for  goodts  fi'om  abroad,  and 
In  give  Uic  government  the  benctit  of  a  free  loan,  without  interest,  of  ihm 
hrgf;  tium»  by  merely  issuing  iU  own  notes  in  place  of  the  coin  ^o  with* 
drawn,  Thc*e  notes,  if  not  isiwd  in  rxcen,  would  not  have  depreciated 
except  to  a  trifling  extent  of  four  or  five  per  cent,  or  not  enough  to  cause 
ttiy  perceptible  los^  or  embarrassment  in  trade;  actually  they  d«d  not  so 
depreciate  for  aljout  live  mont!»«,  a^  gold  did  not  rise  to  as  high  a  pre* 
mium  as  five  per  cent  till  the  next  June,  though  the  hanks  had  sus- 
pended in  December.  Still  further,  tlie  State  bank^,  by  originating 
Ihe  fluspen^ion  two  mont^l4  before  Congress  followed  their  example^  had 
forfeited  every  shadow  of  a  claim  to  be  permitted  still  to  use  tlieir  own 
ad  currency;  they  bad  thereby  converted  their  circulation  into 
true  **  bills  of  credit,"  or  paper  money,  which  tlie  Constitution  expresely 
prohibits  any  "^^  Stute "  or  State  inj^LJtution  from  emitting ;  while  this 
express  prohibition,  throu^rh  what  the  kwyeid  call  a  negative  pregnant, 
impliedly  authorises  Congre.'ss  to  emit  uich  money,  even  if  it  does  ool 
•xpres^ly  authorize  it  to  do  so  by  granting  to  this  body  a  power  to 
** regulate  the  value  "  of  money.  It  would  luive  been  strictly  jasi,  tliere- 
ron.%  OS  it  surely  was  highly  ex^^dient,  to  put  a  prohibitory  tax  upon  the 
clrt^ultttion  of  the  suspended  banks,  thereby  driving  it  out  of  use  alto- 
gether, juid  fio  creating  another  vacuum  in  the  currency,  to  the  extenl 
of  at  Icait  a  hundred  and  fiily  millions,  whidi  Congre^  might  lill  by  aa 
«iJUlitiorrai  it^uo  to  that  amount  of  national  (taper  eurreocy  not  Ilablo  to 
depreciation.  The  whole  pnstit  derivable  from  the  issue  of  currency  bo* 
toogp  of  right  to  the  people  in  their  collective  capacity;  and  in  the  great 
fftmggle  (br  national  exbtence  which  was  then  pending*  it  was  strictly 
equitable  for  the  nation  to  exerci^  this  right,  so  far  as  ft  could  do  so 
without  iujurifig  the  right  of  individuals  by  compelling  them  to  uae 
puper  money  which  would  depreciate  or  oscillate  in  valoo.  Noticing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that,  by  driving  coin  and  liank-notea  out  of 
rirrijlation,  Congnw«  might  have  gained  for  the  country,  in  \t»  sora 
need,  the  free  use  of  at  l(m.<^t  four  hundred  mitUons  of  dollarSf  for  flA 
iodeft  \.  nilhuut  interent,  without  injury  to  the  national  cnHlili 

1^1  ..    .1  -:.  counting  tlic  resources  of  the  future. 
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To  the  precise  extent,  therefore,  whidi  we  have  now  iiidicted,  ui 
DO  further,  we  stoutly  justify,  against  Mr.  Newcomb,  the  act  of  Febn- 
ary  25,  1862,  and  what  was  done  in  pursuance  thereof.  Bat  what  dU 
Congress  and  the  Treasury  actually  do  ?  In  the  first  place,  they  let 
alone  the  dishonored  State  bank  circulation,  making  no  attempt  to  fc 
place  it,  or  even  to  force  it  (except  some  time  aflerwarda,  and  to  a  voj 
moderate  extent)  to  contribute  to  the  nation's  necessities.  Seooadlj, 
in  defiance  of  one  of  the  plainest  principles  of  financial 'science, — a 
truth  verified  a  hundred  times  by  experience,  and  recognised  by  ercfj 
banker,  political  economist,  or  statesman  who  has  written  or  Uioiigk 
upon  the  subject  for  at  least  a  century,  —  they  proceeded  to  issue  their 
own  currency  in  lavish  excess^  in  seeming  ignorance  of  the  fact  thirt  il 
would  depreciate,  or  of  the  lamentable  consequences  that  would  follow 
such  depreciation.  They  seem  to  have  reasoned  by  indaction,  thos : 
We  have  issued  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  this  mooey,  and  bo 
harm  has  ensued ;  therefore  we  can  safely  contintie  the  issne  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  thoa^and  millions. 

N^MH,  ovdc  tawruf  Ary  irX/ov  ^{uav  vnn^. 

For  a  clear  and  forcible  statement  of  the  truth  which  they  ignonuitly 
or  wilfully  disregarded,  we  will  not  quote  any  of  the  acknowledged 
lights  of  modern  financial  science,  from  Adam  Smith  down  to  Riciido 
and  J.  S.  Mill,  though  they  all  agree  upon  the  point,  merelj  becanas 
we  have  an  American  authority  at  hand  which  answers  the  purpose 
better.  Nearly  eighty-five  years  ago,  John  Adams,  looking  at  the  sad 
results  of  the  old  Continental  currency,  which  were  soon  to  produce  a 
dangerous  rebellion  even  here  in  Massachusetts,  wrote  thus  to  the  Count 
de  Vergennes:  — 

**  The  amount  of  ordinary  commerce,  external  and  intemalf  of  a  societv. 
may  be  computed  at  a  fixed  smn.  A  certain  sum  of  money  is  necesnry  to 
circulate  among  the  society  in  order  to  carry  on  their  business.  This  precisv 
sum  is  discoverable  by  calculation  and  reducible  to  certainty.  You  may  emit 
paper  or  any  other  currency  for  this  purpoee  until  you  reach  this  role,  and 
it  will  not  depreciate.  Afler  you  exceed  this  rule,  it  will  depreciate  ;  and  no 
power  or  act  of  legislation  hitherto  invented  can  prevent  it.  In  the  case  of 
paper,  if  you  go  on  emitting  forever,  the  whole  mass  will  be  worth  no  more 
than  that  was  which  was  emitted  within  the  rule."  —  J.  Adams's  ffVb, 
Vol.  Vn.  p.  195. 

The  precise  deficit  in  this  fixed  sum  caused  by  driving  the  specie  oot 
of  circulation  was  perfectly  well  known  not  to  exceed,  at  the  utmost,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  Tet  the  Treasury,  acting  under 
the  discretionary  powers  which  it  had  received  from  Congress,  issued 
between  March,  1862,  and  September  30,  1864,  the  enonnous  som,  in 
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ItMmd  numbers,  of  seven  hundred  and  tiiirty-two  milliond  of  legal  tender 
paper  currency.  Tliis  sum  consisted  (n>und  numbers  agiiin)  of  four 
hundred  and  lliirty-lhree  millions  of  **  greenbacks  '*  or  go%*ernment  cur- 
rency proper,  I  wo  hundred  and  twenty-nine  millions  of  legnl- tender 
Trcttjury  note^  on  interest,  iwenty-tive  millions  of  Iractional  currency, 
foriy-five  millions  of  National  Bank  circulation.     Of  coursje,  depn*- 

ition  followed ;  and  it  is  curious  to  obser^'e  how  preci:^ely  Uie  ratio  of 
this  depreciation  conformed  to  the  law  as  stated  by  Mr.  Adama.  The 
lae  displaood  wa«i  to  the  whole  sum  of  paper  issued,  as  we  have 
1,  vei'y  ne:irly  a.^  one  to  three ;  and  tlie  price  of  a  gold  dollar,  in 
July  and  August,  1801,  rutje  to  $2.80  in  paper.  The  currency  wa^  put 
forth  at  int4^rvals,  and  in  successively  increasing  amounts,  during  two 
jeftra  and  a  hjdf ;  and  the  price  of  gold  taken  at  diOerent  times  during 
thin  period  indicated  very  accurately  how  much  of  this  currency  ha»l 
then  come  into  us^e.  Thus  the  premium  on  gold,  which  had  been  tri- 
liug  up  to  June,  1862,  rose  from  20  to  30  per  cent  before  the  next  \ 
Ociob*T.  From  thi**  time  forward  it  fluctuated  greatly,  hut  with  a  gen- 
enil  progress  upward,  till  it  reached  80  in  May,  1864;  and  then, 
amount*  being   issued  suddenly  to  provide   the   immen-^e   sup- 

ted  nee<letl  for  the  great  campaign  alK)ut  to  open,  it  mounted  swiftly 
mod  with  wild  osciilations  to  185  in  July  and  Auguft«  In  other 
words,  in  those  months  $2.85  in  paper  were  needed  to  buy  eillier  one 
dollar  in  gold,  or  any  commodities  which  that  single  gold  dollar  could 
purcha>e. 

Of  oourae,  this  voluntary  depreciation  of  tlie  currency  wa*i  a  breach 
of  pubhc  faith,  and  an  avowal  both  of  private  and  public  bankruptcy. 
The  act  which  sanctioned  it  authorized  every  debtor  in  tlie  communityi 
and  the  government,  which  was  the  greatOv'it  debtor  of  all,  to  diminish 
every  obligation  to  pay  money  as  much  as  the  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency had  increased  during  the  interval  between  giving  that  obligation 
and  its  tv»ming  to  maturity.     Any  person  who,  in  return  ibr  good»  pur- 
rhtt>t*d»  gave  a  note  at  six  months"  from   February.  1864,  for  $1^000,  j 
each  dollar  being  then  worth  63  eenta  in  coin,  would  pay  it  the  neil  I 
August  with  1,000  dollars  worth  onl)r  Z%  cents  eacli ;  that  is  for  $630  ' 
teeeived  he  repaid  only  $390»  or  less  than  62  per  cent,     But  creditor«  \ 
am  not  always  the  losers ;  lus  the  depreeintian  of  the  currency,  when  ^ 
excecwive,  is  subject  to  violent  and  sudden  omrillations,  it  may  happen 
that  one  who  h«»  contracted  a  debt  when  dollars  are  worth  only  40 
i;r»tji  raefi.  is  ubliged  to  pay  it  when  they  Imve  riei;n  in  value  lo  60 
retitH.     In  ^uch  Case,  all  trade,  beyond  immediate  cash  transactions  of  J 
tiMti'e  barter^  heeomeft  a  lottery,  commerce  in  crippled  and  demondixetli  j 
jiiiil  all  faith  in  ixmiract^  is  shaken. 
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We  Imrdw  fn»  Mr.  Neweotabi's  work  two  gl—tialiuua  of  the  w^ 
^etdaoe  bj  the  progreM  of  the  depredmtioo. 

^  Three  yean  ago  two  Imndred  niechanics  each  pot  S 100  in  gold  into  a 
MTingi  bank.  The  saring*  bank  aftenrard  loaned  thk  S  20.000  to  a  lU^ 
boilder,  who  employed  it  in  boikiiDg  a  ship.  He  sends  the  ship  to  Ef^laad 
and  sells  her  for  $  22,000  in  gold,  making  ten  per  cent  legitimate  profit 
By  oTCfy  principle  of  jostice,  $20,000  of  the  money  beloogs  to  the  m^iai^ 
bank.  Bat  now  the  legal-tender  claose  comes  in  awl  declares  the  hmUer 
felieved  from  the  debt  on  payment  of  20,000  paper  doDmn.  He  therdbra 
bays  these  paper  dollars  with  perhaps  SS,000  in  goldi,  pays  them  to  the  baak, 
and  keeps  the  additional  $12,000  for  his  own  prirate  nse.  He  can  cotcr 
Mn.  Shipper  with  diamonds,  indolge  in  riotous  liring  during  the  rest  of  the 
wair,  and  famish  to  the  country  a  striking  example  of  commercial  pns> 
pcrity. 

^  A  professional  man,  dependent  entirely  on  his  income  lor  aopport,  ia- 
sored  bis  life  in  order  that  his  family  might  not  be  left  penniless  at  his  death. 
The  lifc'insarance  company  loans  the  money  to  Mr.  Shoddy,  who  inresti  it 
in  manafacturiog  capitaL  With  the  rise  in  gold  Mr.  Shoddy  finds  both  hb 
capital  and  profits  apparently  to  increase  in  a  corresponding  ratia  When 
his  debt  is  doe,  he  finds  that  he  can  sell  one  half  his  stock  fiw  greenbacb 
sufficient  to  pay  it,  he  retaining  the  other  half,  though  it  also  righlfnlly  be- 
longs to  the  insurance  company." 

And  if  the  insured  person  dies  while  the  depreciation  oontinues,  his 
fiunily  receives  only  forty  or  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  from  the  sum 
which  is  rightfully  their  due. 

But  the  government  is  far  the  greatest  loser  in  the  affair ;  and  right- 
fully so,  for  it  has  not  only  broken  its  own  faith,  but  obliged  other  peo- 
ple to  break  th«iirs.  To  adopt  Talleyrand's  witty  remark,  which  com- 
presses into  a  nutshell  the  wisdom  that  is  of  this  world,  the  act  of  the 
Treasury  which  produced  this  depreciation  was  worse  than  a  crime ;  it 
was  a  blunder.  As  its  necessities  were  great,  and  its  breach  of  faith 
bad  bectn  flagrant,  it  had  voluntarily  mined  its  own  credit,  and  could 
expect  to  be  able  to  borrow  only  by  offering  the  most  usurious  rates  of 
interest.  Accordingly,  in  the  very  acts  which  authorized  the  excessive 
issues  of  currency,  Congress  was  obliged  to  stipulate  that  the  interest  — 
and  by  necessary  implication  the  principal  also — should  be  paid  in  coin. 
Acconlingly,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  the  depreciation  being  on 
an  average  two  for  one,  the  government  has  been  borrowing  -enormous 
sums  on  the  hard  terms  of  covenanting  to  return  two  dolkirs  for  every 
one  received,  and  of  paying  meanwhile  ten  or  twelve  per  cent  interest 
Of  course  the  public  debt  has  accumulated  during  this  period  with 
frightful  rapidity.  To  offer  a  still  greater  inducement  for  capitalists  to 
take  up  the  loans,  it  is  further  covenanted  that  the  natioaal  stocks  shall 
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Ibpcver  be  free  from  either  municipnl,  State,  or  national  tuEation  ; 
Ibus  ntlding  at  least  two  per  cent  to  llic  alreadj  excessive  rate  of  m- 
leredtt  ami  making  a  senoiis  inrond  upon  the  future  capacities  of  the 
ooutitry  to  sustain  the  annual  charge  of  the  debt  and  ncimburac  the 
pdncipai 

But  we  have  no  heart  to  follow  out  any  further  the  tamentnble  eon- 
tequenee$  of  thi8  long  succession  of  financial  blunders.    Mr.  KewtH>mb'3 
work  ia  a  clear  and  nble  expoaition  of  them»  thrnigh,  if  considfTrcd  as  a 
rericw  of  our  whole  financial  policy  daring  the  Ian  four  year.*^  it  hn:* 
dome  defects.     It  lacks  in  the  first  place,  a  connected  historical  ftkeich 
of  the  finnnciiil  k^gislation  of  Congrejis  and  ihe  act^  of  the  Ti-ea^uryJ 
De|iarrmeni,  each  ini'jusure  being  viewed  with  reference  to  llie  state  of  i 
public  affairs  and  of  military  events  at  the  lirae  when  it  was  taken.     Il 
tj  presupposing  too  much  and  Uyo  accurate  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
^yery  reader  to  take  for  granted  that  he  remembers  with  j$u(1icicnt  par- 
tirularity  all  that  has  occun-ed  during  ihe  last  four  eventful  yeai*;?  whichj 
ha*  any  bearing  on  financial  operationa.    Another  and  more  serrou^  deft*el 
Is  Ihc  want  of  any  ootieo  whatever  of  the  large  system  of  internal  tax- 
ation, which,  at  too  late  a  day,  and  with  too  many  marks  of  emdcncsi^j 
imperfection,  and  extravagance,  Congress    has   at    length  esUibljshed.! 
We  could  wish,  moreover,  tJhat  our  author  had  indicated  with  more  dis- 
linetness  his  opinion  of  what  remains  to  be  done  in  the  financtis  of 
war,  or  of  the  cour!>e  which  ought  to  be  pursued  now  in  order  to  rvmedj 
ttl  fiir  as  po^ible  the  errors  of  the  past,  and  to  provide  tor  future  exi-l 
gilkcfes*     It  is  not  enough  to  point  out,  however  clearly,  past  blanders^l 
without  showing  bow  new*  one^  may  be  avoided. 

Il  1!$  due  to  the  author  to  ob.^ervc,  that,  though  hia  critici.^ms  are  ex* 
preued  with  t?utlicienl  severity,  hid  wliolc  book  u  animated  wiih  a  spiril 
of  earnest  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  the  North,  and  of 
uncomproroi'^ing  hoBtiliiy  to  a  wicked  and  unpit)voked  Rebellion.  But 
he  evidently  thinks,  and  we  agree  with  him,  that  **  faithful  are  tho 
uouiuU  of  a  friend";  and  that  it  is  a  poor  way  of  mfmifcurifig  the 
war  tilth  of  our  Invc  of  country  to  keep  an  awkward  and  con>trainecl 
Alienee  respecting  the  errors  and  shortcomings,  perhaf)'^  the  crinK?*,  of 
tho»e  who,  in  any  department,  are  trusted  with  the  administ ration  of  its 
eODcerna.  Political  timidity  is  the  easily  besetting  sin  of  our  country- 
nietw  At  the  present  hour,  certainly,  when  light  \^  breaking  fonh  tmm 
Wff^Tf  quarter  of  the  horizon,  tho  cause  has  more  to  fear  from  the  cow* 
■nUc9  of  iu  friendi  than  irtmi  the  strength  or  bravery  of  Ita  enemies. 
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3.  —  1.  Fiftieth  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Tract  Soeictif^  frh 
eenied  at  Boston,  May  25,  1864.  With  the  Addreeees  deiipered  at  tk 
Fiftieth  Anniversary,  and  the  Proceedings  at  the  JMlee  Breakfast  ef 
the  Society  ;  also,  a  Sketch  of  the  'History  and  OperaUans  of  the  Soci- 
ety during  the  last  Half-Century.  Published  bj  the  American  Tnet 
Society,  28  Comhill,  Boston.     8vo.    pp.  192. 

2.  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Trad  Society^  prh 
sented  at  New  Torky  May  11,  1864.  Published  bj  the  Amerioui 
Tract  Society,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York.    1864.    8vo.     |^2i7. 

8.  Daily  Prayers  for  the  Lord^s  Hidden  Ones.  Published  by  the  Aner 
ican  Tract  Society,  28  Comhill,  Boston,    pp.  48. 

4.  Letters  to  a  Theological  Student.  By  Leybrktt  Griggs,  Pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  Bristol,  Ct.     Ditto,     pp.  112. 

5.  The  Medicine  Shelf.     Ditto,    pp.  315. 

6.  Jerry  and  his  Friends;  or,  The  Way  to  Heaven.  By  Alice  A 
Dodge.     Ditto,    pp  800. 

7.  Apples  of  Gold  in  Pictures  of  Silver.  By  Mas.  J.  P.  Ballard. 
pp.  205. 

8.  Mick  and  White  ;  or,  The  Heart,  not  the  Face.  By  Mrs.  Jak s  D. 
Chaplin.     Ditto,    pp.  174. 

9.  Home  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls.     Ditto,     pp.  144. 

10.  Pictures  and  Lessons  for  Little  Readers.  By  Mrs.  Jakb  S.  War- 
ren.     Ditto,     pp.  96. 

11.  The  Curse  ;  or,  The  Position  in  the  World's  History  occupied  by  the 
Race  of  Ham.     By  Rev.  Increase  N.  Tarbox.    Ditto,    pp.  160. 

12.  Hours  vnth  the  Toiling.     A  Book  for  Women.    Ditto,    pp.  94. 

13.  Ancient  Egypt:  its  Antiquities,  Religion,  and  History,  to  the  Close 
of  the  Old  Testament  Period  By  the  Rev.  George  Trevor, 
M.  A.,  Canon  of  York.     Ditto,    pp.  400. 

14.  Human  Sorrows.  By  the  Countess  Agenor  de  Gasparik. 
Translated  by  Mary  L.  Booth,  with  a  Notice  of  the  Work,  by  M. 
Laboulaye.     Ditto,     pp.  279. 

15.  The  Life  of  Mrs.  Sherwood.  Written  by  herself.  Abridged  from 
the  I^ndon  Edition.     Ditto,    pp.  441. 

16.  New  Stories  from  an  old  Book.    By  Laurens.     Ditta     pp.  216. 

17.  Christ  the  Children's  Guide.  By  Rev.  T.  S.  Sewell.  Ditto. 
pp.  36. 

Most  of  our  readers  probably  know  how  there  came  to  be  two 
American  Tract  Societies.  The  original  one  was  formed  in  Boston 
half  a  century  ago,  though  it  did  not  take  its  present  name  till  1823. 
The  New  York  Society,  under  the  same  name,  was  formed  in  1825. 
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iSlmrtly  nfttT,  the  two  pociet'es  united  under  ihc  common  name.  In 
1859  fhr  i'mt  gmwin<»  moral  feeling  against  slavery,  which  bad  tracktHi 
with  ltd  heat  several  large  religious  organizations  of  the  eountry  and 

I  rent  tbem  asunder,  raafle  itself  po  strongly  felt  in  the  Tract  Society^ 
ihat,  aftitr  some  itorroy  ^esTtions,  that  portion  of  the  \iody  whicli  ^ympft- 
tliixed  in  the  demand  for  mr»re  of  the  free  spirit  of  the  frospel  in  the 
pction  iind  publications  of  the  Society,  and  particularly  for  a  clear  le^ 
timony  against  slavery^  withdrew  and  reorganized  at  Bojiton,  of  ooiiree 
rvtaitung  the  old  national  title  tir^t  adopted  there  in  1823. 

Although,  had  the  two  bodies  held  together  a  little  longer,  the  separa- 
tion would  have  been  obviuted  by  the  (convening  power  of  events,  still 
It  irm  no  doubt  a  gi>od  thing  that  a  new  centre  of  lite  and  influence  was 
again  earabli-^hcd  in  Boston ;  nor  do  we  know  that  the  change  may  not 

Iliave  had  a  con?iderable  effect  in  ripening  moral  sentiment  for  the  com- 
ing national  crisis.     But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Boston  Society's  doings 
liave  to  our  ear^  a  clearer  ring  of  the  metal  the  time^  need  than  those 
of  the  New  York  Society-     The  latter  aoknowlcilges  in  the  Report 
irflBf53,  for  example,  that  this  ** unnatural  and  fratricidal  civil  Rebel- 
lion/* while   **  interfering  with  ?ojne  of  the  Society^s  most  cherished 
|ilan)^  of  usefuln&^s/*  "  has  providtmiially  opened  new  fields  of  labor  " ; 
while  the  former  rejoices  (the  same  year)  that  it  has  been  **  called  so 
prominently  to  aid  in  tl»e  moral  education  of  the  ruxtion  in  this  period 
of  iii»  struggle  for  life/*  recognizing  that  struggle  as  "only  the  culmina- 
tion of  that  contiift  with  wrong  which  four  yeare  ago  compelled  the  re* 
ption  by  the  Society  of  a  ^eparate  and  more  vigorous  activity^" 
finally  declaring  the  "duty  of  a  ChriBtian   pubbsliing  society  in 
Inch  a  cri?i*"  to  be, — 

•*  To  0t%nd  by  the  government  in  the  diiicbarge  of  ita  Boloiim  responaibili- 
[lie»;  to  uphold  itj  rightful  authority;  to  teach  the  duty  of  loyalty  &fid  the 
I  crime  of  ireaMin;  to  kindle  among  ail  ela^^ea  sentiments  of  elevated  patnot- 
I  bm ;  to  tttford  to  our  brave  soldien  and  seamen  religious  coun^eb  and  consola- 
tionn  suitfd  to  their  need;  to  wmd  the  me^eiages  of  God's  love  and  sympathy 
I  iotu  h(J«pttab  and  stricken  hotnes ;  to  pn^pare  the  dying  for  death ;  to  afford  in- 
I  ftruc  iiofi  to  tlio^e  once  enslaved*  but  uow  free,  ana  serving  ad  citizeni  under 
I  the  baunei^  of  our  common  country ;  and  to  diffuse  among  all  the  people  a 
llovt*  of  justice  and  a  devout  gubmt^ion  to  the  will  of  God«  the  Supreme  Ruler 
'of  all  men/* 

It  19%  however,  not  the  least  among  the  numeroos  «igns  of  the  mighty 
Idiatige  iJi  public  sentiment*  that  llie  Presidc^nt  of  the  New  York 
[Boi'irty  fhould  havr  been  able  to  say  in  his  opening  oddresa  ftl  the  Uisi 
[ftimiverhary ;  — 

**  And  now,  bretliren,  mncc  wt  have  been  led  that  fkr,  let  ua  havo  conragt 
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to  hf  conwirmt  with  irhit  irr  njtTTnT  ■  Leiuifrce  Aevlnleienkflflli 
prcyrideoce  we  hMve  been  cootcniplafing  Lei  tfe  cnfraachbttM  rf  ig 
colored  bretlireft  be  a  cwpietc  ciifi  urn hiwiiw  iif  Lei  it  oot  Hop  m  tke i«- 
mora]  of  the  ihackles  tOl  all  are  laken  awaj.  F  Ae  < 
be  a  soldier  in  the  foil  pay  and  oniform  of  oar  citizen 
leaf!  upon  an  equality  of  danger  and  trial  with  the  white  i 
oor  govemmeot  and  ita  bleaingi,  he  ii  fit  to  be  a  ci 
sent  in  fall  liberty  and  pririlege.'' — p.  C 

Well  doe^  Mr.  Beecher,  in  his  admirable  speedtt  at  the  Boston  Johi- 
lee,  in  3Iay,  1864,  sum  op  the  trouble  between  the  Sodetiei^  ani 
the  happj,  Divine  cure:  — 

^  It  was  abominably  afraid  of  die  radicalim  of  the  present  day,  and  eo» 
pensated  itself  by  printing  all  the  books  of  the  men  who  were  the  raifiali 
of  their  own  day ;  for  there  never  was  a  man  whose  books  fived  after  he  ws 
dead,  who  was  not  a  radicaL  From  the  day  when  it  was  deelared  that  Ai 
axe  teas  laid  at  the  fwfl  cf  the  tree,  h  has  been  only  root  men  or  wmSed 
men,  which  are  the  same  things,  who  have  had  any  fife.  Nom^  thank  Qtit 
we  are  in  a  condition  to  take  hold  of  hands  again.  Ton,  sir,  remember  thit 
the  last  time  I  had  the  privilege  of  rtanding  on  the  platfenn  of  the  Socie^, 
it  was  in  New  York.  My  work  was  less  agreeable  than  it  is  to-night.  It 
was  my  task  then  to  set  finth  the  sins  of  the  other  Society,  and,  with  parentil 
fidelity,  chastise  them.  If  that  work  was  not  then  done,  I  diall  never  faavt 
another  opportunity,  I  think,  of  doing  it;  for  God,  in  his  providence,  has  con- 
verted them.  I  ask  nothing  better  than  the  address  of  such  a  man  as  Bidiop 
Mcllvaine.  I  ask  nothing  better  than  the  tone  and  temper  cf  many  cf  the 
utterances  at  New  York ;  and  so  far  from  entertaining  any  gmdge,  so  &r 
from  being  sorr}-  that  even,  at  last,  the  New  York  American  Tract  Socie^ 
is  prophesying  with  the  rest  of  the  prophets,  I  thank  God  for  that,  too,  —  tks 
bright  consuomiation  of  this  great  struggle."  —  Report,  p.  152. 

There  was,  however,  one  expression  in  the  speech  of  Bishop  East- 
bum  at  the  New  York  Anniversary,  which  seemed  to  us  not  altogether 
happy,  well-timed,  or  quite  just,  in  its  implied  interpretation  of  the 
«igns  and  tendencies  of  the  times  and  the  indications  of  Providence. 

"  And  is  not,"  he  asks,  **  much  of  the  preaching  of  the  day  since  this  wsr 
against  Rebellion  began,  responsible  for  such  low  appreciation  of  the  Savioorli 
redeeming  work  ?  Are  we  not  often  told  in  effect,  if  not  in  so  many  words, 
over  the  graves  of  soldiers  slain  in  battle,  that  patriotism  is  a  substitute  for 
Christianity,  and  that  the  fighting  nuui*s  passport  to  eternal  life  is  the  blood 
that  flows  from  a  bullet-wound,  and  not  the  blood  which  flowed  on  Calrarj. 
and  which  alone  cleanses  from  all  sin  ?  " 

For  ourselves,  we  think  there  is  far  more  danger  in  the  direction  the 
Bi$^hop*s  own  narrow  view  of  the  Christ's  work  points,  than  in  the 
direction  of  that  exalting  of  patriotic  heroism  and  martyrdom  whi^ 
he  Aeema  to  fear.    But  the   Biiihop'a  aeatimant  ia  onlj  one  CTMipte 
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of  a  too  common  tncxle  of  regarding  the  events  of  these  times  in  llieir 
religious  Af^pects  and  Clinstiiiii  relations. 

We  liave^  indeed^  a  deep  conviction  ihftt  there  is  in  the  present  cridj 
o(*  our  country  a  me.=*age  of  the  Gospel  to  m  professed  defendei^s  and 
diirit»«rft,  of  wldch  Ecarcfly  a  religious  body  amongst  us  seems  to  havo 
linke  caught  the  import  There  is  a  great  ditowne^s  of  heart  iimoiig 
Clirisrians  to  acknowledge  that  this  startling  change  in  our  whole  n«r 
taoDiiJ  cxitstenee^  instead  of  teaching  U9  &impty  to  worlt  and  worry  along 
irjlh  all  tlMs  patience  Divine  graee  may  afford,  until  the  time  cornea  for 
falling  hack  into  the  old  rub  of  doctrine  and  aentimcnt  and  method, 
iiguities  ihut  God  will  have  u^  accommodate  our»elveii  to  a  new  style 
c£  rcligioui*  life  and  Christian  charity ;  that  pohtics  is  henceforward  to 
be  no  ionger  looked  on  by  Christians  as  an  empire  of  the  Devirt 
founding,  hut  a^  a  sphere  of  humanity  and  a  field  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
desu:e ;  in  short,  that  the  Chureli  is  to  recognize  and  respect  the  Chris- 
tim  clement^  of  thought  and  feeling  and  purpose  and  aspiration  which 
luiTe,  by  whatsoever  circuitous  ways,  modified  the  civilization  of  society. 
The  Church  will  have  to  learn  that  true  piety  musit  show  and  prove 
itAi'lf  now  by  true  patriotism,  and  that  it  always  UndA  ita  specialljr 
evangelic  e^pre^iion  in  the  form  of  hurauniiya  That  \s  to  say,  the 
great  struggle,  which  has  only  just  begun,  between  freedom  and  tyranny 
itidicete«,  nut  an  incidental  and  secondaiy^  but  4i  primary,  {>erennialy 
mad  legitimate  work  for  Christian  faith.  **  The  tield  is  tiie  world."  li 
to  us  that  one  and  a  not  inconsiderable  le:$<son  of  the^e  times 
the  salvation  of  the  soul  is  not  a  delfkh^  but  a  social  matter; 
thai  no  man  can  be  Mivcd  exclusively ;  that  tlie  soul  k  not  a  deUcate 
things  to  he  laid  ap  carefully  in  a  na()kin  and  «^o  saved,  but  it  ia  the 
tnan  him:*elf,  and  is  to  be  j^aved  from  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world  by 
working  and  warring  against  it,  and  e^ipeciaUy  against  tlie  root  of  all 
iniquity,  sellicdmefi;*,  by  watching  against  its  mosi  subtle  and  refined 
forme. 

Hardly  a  religious  body  in  the  land,  as  we  said,  seems  to  have  hacl 
m  clear  and  full  vision  of  the  truth  which  we  have  now  been  trying 
lo  indJeRte ;  bnl  there  are  evidences  that  more  than  one  is  feeling  an 
yearning  cowards  a  worthier  idea  of  its  mtssiou  as  a  reprcsionu 
of  ihv  Go«pf^l  of  the  Son  of  mivn  and  Saviour  of  man.  And  we 
took  hopefully  upon  Ifie  present  attitude  and  action  of  the  AmcricaD 
Tract  8o<.'iety  represented  in  Boston  as  one  of  the  auspicious  signs  of 
the  tlme^ 

In  tlie  HM-etu  publieatlom  of  lliii*  Society  we  r  a  decided  ad- 

vaiH!v  toivHvd  tliat  iergeiiess  and  freetlom  of  ^^r.  .  n  the  Gospel 

iii»|itrf^  and  which  clvilitaiioti,  as  we  have  intimated^  is  commending,  — 
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which  indeed  it  is  commandiDg  the  Christianity  of  the  age  to  cnl^Tile. 
And  jet  the  struggle  with  the  old  narrowness  and  supenstitioQ  is  fkm 
and  painful. 

Tiie  books  named  at  the  head  of  this  paper  afford,  we  judge,  a  fiur 
idea  of  the  improvement  as  well  as  the  struggle  of  which  we  speik. 
They  are  a  sample  of  the  merits  and  of  the  fiiulta  of  the  Amcficu 
Tract  Societ3r's  latest  literature. 

The  little  book  called  "^ Black  and  White"  is  a  very  taking  and 
timely  one,  and  we  give  it  a  place  in  our  regards  by  the  aide  of  thit 
charming  story  entitled  ^  Trust  in  God,"  which  appeared  about  a  yeir 
ago,  being  a  chapter  from  the  hbtory  of  the  German  poet  Gellert  It 
is  one  of  the  gems  for  the  young  (and  old  too)  which  shine  out  from 
amidst  the  common  pebbles  and  mere  rubbish  which  too  madi  of  oar 
juvenile  literature  must  be  called. 

The  books  on  our  list  designed  especially  for  the  youngest  duldrai 
are  very  attractive  specimens  of  print  and  picture,  and  the  leasoos  gen- 
erally are  unexceptionable.  In  the  miniature  volume  called  '^Clnvt 
the  Children's  Guide,"  there  is  something  of  the  old  talk  about  temper  in 
chiklren  as  the  sign  of  a  depraved  nature,  which  we  wonder  men  of 
culture  will  continue  to  indulge.  It  is  quite  time  that  the  noble  and 
divine  element  of  temper  were  better  appreciated,  and  that  teachers  and 
preachers  respected  it  as  a  thing  to  be  cultivated  and  trained  up  to  the 
great  work  it  should  do  in  the  trials  and  strains  of  mature  life. 

Bat  the  beautiful  book  of"  Pictures  and  Lessons  for  Little  Readers" 
presents  a  painful  illustration,  in  two  of  its  pages,  of  the  fly  in  the  oint- 
ment. On  page  45  we  are  told :  "  It  is  said  tliat  a  greater  number  oi 
persons  are  drowned  on  the  Sabbath  than  on  any  other  day  of  the 
week.  Thus  Grod  speaks  with  a  loud  voice  and  reproves  those  wbu 
profane  his  day."  Waiving  all  consideration  of  the  question  whetbtr 
the  view  of  the  Sabbath  taught  here  is  Jewish  or  Christian,  we  luid 
really  thought  that  all  reflecting  minds  had  come  by  this  time  to  ?«« 
the  bad  moral  effect  of  making  children's  sense  of  the  right  and  wrong 
of  certain  practices  depend  on  having  God's  judgment  in  the  matter 
manifest  to  the  senses.  We  had  supposed  it  to  be  generally  felt  what 
a  loose  and  low  state  of  conscience  that  must  be  which  estimates  the 
enormity  of  sin  by  the  visible  danger  of  committing  it.  But  as  to  the 
alleged  fact  on  which  the  warning  is  based,  is  it  a  fact  that  more,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  who  go  to  sail  on  that  day,  are  drowned  oo 
Sunday  than  on  any  other  day  ?     We  doubt  it. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  story  that  pollutes  the  next  page,  when 
we  turn  the  leaf  uver  ?  A  young  man  who  had  been  led  away  by  some 
infidels  is  taken  sick,  and  as  death  draws  near  he  is  converted  from  the 
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error  of  Im  wap.     One  of  hU  old  tis^ociales  comes  to  sec  him-     •*  Afl 
lie  inBdel  wetit  out,  a  brothtjF  of  tlic  sick  mnn  took  him  by  the  shouttler 
Eld  said, '  Never  show  your  cloven  foot  here  ngain  I     If  you  do  not  be- 
pve  in  God,  I  will  give  you  good  rea^oo  to  believe  in  man,  for  I  will 
evt'ry  bone  in  your  skin  ! '  ** 
And  thi.H  is  printed  without  ihc  lea?!  si^  of  disapproval,  as  if  it  were 
I  commendable  example  of  holy  zeal.     What  a  comment  on  the  soften- 
ing influence  of  a  srck-chamber,  of  the  tender  influence  of  death  I     We 
rel  what  kind  of  editorial  responsibility  was  exercised  in  this  vol- 
1h  this  the  way  children  are  to  be  tmined  to  the  humane  religion 
'  Jesua  ? 

lit  Bueh  defects  and  distortions  as  these  will,  we  trust,  gradually  dls- 
and  the  noble  tientiments  in  regard  to  the  Christian  and  hu* 
Ban  hterature  the  age  demands^  and  which  Mr.  Beecher  in  his  speech 
Inlready  quoted)  ho  well  utters^^Jbe  sati^^tled  in  the  wholesome  mental^ 
iDoraK  and  spiritual  food  which  the  Tract  Society  ehall,  with  iu*  growing  ] 
,  supply  to  the  young  and  the  old. 


9.  —  Tlie  Corrtlation  and  Consrrvatimi  of  Fortes :  a  Sertes  of  Exjfo^ 
siiiom^  by  Pre  of.  Gbovk,  Frof.  IIelmholtz,  Diu  Matkr,  Db. 
Faraday,  Prop.  Liemo,  and  Dr.  Carpenter;  with  an  Intro- 

tdttcHon  and  brief  Biographical  Notices  of  the  chief  Promoters  of 
the  New  Views.  By  Edward  L.  Youmans,  M.  D.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1865.  1 2rao.  pp.  3tlii.,  438. 
TnR  e-^says  collected  in  this  volume  have  aheady  an  established 
putation  as  nummary  expositions  of  the  most  interesting  and  iiistruo* 
live  requite  of  modem  physical  researches ;  and  Dr.  Youmans  has  done 
a  great  ser\'ice  to  the  American  public^  in  presenting  it  with  sM^lectiooa 
fio  well  choeen  and  in  such  compact  and  readable  i^liapo. 

That  Dr.  Youmans  has  great  j^kill  in  book-making  appears  both  in 

present  volume  and  in  his  recently  published  cla^s-book  of  Chemis- 

In  the  latter  he  has  incorporated  modern  ideas  of  phy^cal  acienco 

Hth  an  apparently  distinct  apfvrehen?iion  of  their  true  rangi*  imd  value, 

HI  thii^  is  ntrangcly  at  variance  with  the  vague  talk  with  which  htJ 

llroduce^  theae  essaya.     It  \»  unfortuuata  tliat  the  irnpreat%ion  this  Iti* 

lion  iA  c^lcutati^d  to  make  about  the  tcopc  and  cliaractcr  of  ibe 

?hf»uUl  be  allowed  to  prepossess  the  roind  of  tlie  reader. 

Dr.  Youmans  speaks  of  the  general  isubjeei  of  the  e  e*i<aT*  iw  **a 

wsm  ptiito^ophy ''  and  as  ^  the  new  doctrine  of  for«*c**     But  the  en 

plittde  part  of  the  generuJ  doctrine  i^  not  about  the  tuttufr  of  foroa « 
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as  an  entity  or  a  causal  agency,  bat  about  the  qoaniilatiTe 
and  relations  in  those  general  orders  of  saoceasioa  in  phyaod  phi- 
nomena  which  are  manifested  in  motions.  The  word  ^forae*  is  wtd 
only  for  a  convenience,  and  by  most  of  the  writers  with  the  mom  ou^ 
fal  limitation  and  separation  from  any  sobstantiTe  rgnififmtiim  as  is 
mathematical  mechanics.     Dr.  Mayer  says ;  — 


^*  The  exact  sciences  are  concerned  with  phenomena  and  i 
titles.  The  first  cause  of  things  is  Deity, — a  being  ever  insmstaMa  bytfcsi» 
tellect  of  man ;  while  *  higher  causes,'  *  sapersentiioos  ftrees,'  aad  the  lsi^ 
with  all  their  oooseqnenoes,  belong  to  the  delnsiTe  middle  region  o£  nalHsi* 
istic  philosophy  and  mysticism." 

The  other  essayists  hold  similar  views,  and  disooDBeel  fto  nkjmU  of 
scientific  inqniry  fh>m  those  of  rehgioos  thought  and  feeKng.  Bol  tWr 
editor,  occupjring  that  ^  delusive  middle  region  of  natoraliflCie  phik»> 
ophy"  which  Dr.  Mayer  describes,  and  without  heeding  bis  Uiiiiim, 
speaks  of  the  progress  which  these  essays  are  designed  to  illostrals^  as 
showing  a  tendency  ^  ever  from  the  material  Umngrd  the  ubatract,  the 
ideal,  the  spirituaL"  He  confounds  the  scientific  distinctioo  between 
concrete  material  objects  and  abstract  formal  relations,  with  the  philo- 
sophical distinction  between  the  material  and  the  apiritoal,  and  iUoS" 
trates  what  he  understands  by  materialism,  by  instancing  the  oude 
devices  of  ancient  astronomy. 

^  At  length,'*  he  says,  **  the  labors  of  astronomera,  terminating  with  9ew- 
ton,  fltntck  away  these  crude  devices,  and  substituted  the  action  of  a  uniTer> 
sal  immaterial  force.  The  course  of  astronomic  science  has  thus  been  on  a 
large  scale  to  withdraw  attention  from  the  material  and  sensible,  and  to  fix 
it  upon  the  invisible  and  sopersensnous.  It  has  shown  that  a  pore  prin- 
ciple forms  the  immaterial  foundation  of  the  universe.  From  the  baldest 
materiality  we  rise  at  last  to  a  truth  of  the  spiritual  world,  of  so  exalted 
an  order  that  it  has  been  said  '  to  connect  the  mind  of  man  with  the  Spirit 
of  God.' 

**  The  tendency  thus  illustrated  by  astronomy  is  characteristic  in  a  marked 
degree  of  all  modem  science.  Scientific  inquiries  are  becoming  leas  and  Um 
questions  of  matter,  and  more  and  more  questions  of  force ;  material  ideas 
are  giving  place  to  dynamical  ideas." 

The  editor  speaks  throughout  this  essay  as  if  he  were  publishing  a 
new  Gospel  of  Force,  according  to  Grove,  Helmholta,  Mayer,  Faraday, 
and  others,  —  a  dcbign  which  no  one  would  more  earnestly  reprobate 
than  these  distinguished  physicbts.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
erroneous  than  presenting  these  remarkable  essays  as  illustrations  and 
proofb  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  dynamism.  The  editor  may  honestly 
admire  Mr.  Spencer's  vagaries,  but  it  is  difficuh  to  conceive  how  any 
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with  tlie  sctentiflc  attJiinmenU  which  Dr*  Touman9*8  books  e^thibU, 
have  nadesignedly  so  misrepreBented  the  character  of  the  writ* 
io^  lie  baa  hare  coilected. 

Modem  flctenoe  ases  the  words  ^  force  '*  and  ^  catiae  *"  alwaja  tinder 
protaat^  and  not  to  express  any  fnbstantfve  ohjeet  of  saentific  reeeareh. 
The  are  used  to  avoid  par&phra^,  and  to  express  in  each  particular 
caae  that  part  of  a  series  of  related  phenotnena  which,  for  some  sden* 
ttfic  reatou,  is  to  be  separately  considered ;  and  they  generally  comprise 
anlecedent  conditions  of  any  phenomenon  which  bring  it  into  the 
czteiieiTe  laiional  ocamecUoa  with  other  and  more  general  pbe- 
noBteML     Profiesaor  Grove  aayt  of  causes ;  — 

**  The  ooaumm  error,  if  I  am  right  in  supposing  it  to  be  sueh,  oondata  in 
Ifca  ateraatiaii  «f  caaae,  aad  in  euppoaing  in  each  case  a  general  tecoodary 
cattle,  —  a  Mmething  which  it  not  the  firal  cause,  but  which,  if  we  examine  it 
carefully,  must  have  all  the  attributes  of  a  first  cause,  and  au  existence  bde- 
|iaadeat  of  and  dominant  over  matter." 

Of  foroes  he  aaya:^ 

^  Ho  we  Iniow  more  of  the  phcaooienaa,  viewed  wiUiout  raftamae  to  other 

teicmnia,  by  saying  tt  m  produced  by  force  ?    Certainly  not.    All  we  know 

ar  sw  II  the  cfllect ;  we  do  not  see  fbrt?e,  —  we  see  modoa  or  moring  matter,** 

Scientific  ideas  of  cause  and  force  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Posi- 
tive Philosophy,  though  they  are  not  derived  from  this  source;  the 
Poeitive  Philosophy  being  it«elf  derived  from  a  one-sided  attention  to 
the  ideas  of  modern  sdence. 

Dr.  Mayer  uses  ^  Ibroe  **  and  ""  phenomenon,"  not  as  antithetical,  hot 
as  species  and  genii^  He  divides  phenomena  into  two  speciesi«  ^  forces  ^ 
and  "propertied."  Properties  are  uncbangi^able  phenomena;  forces 
are  convertible  phenomena,  but  convertible  according  u>  unchangeable 
laws,  Uirough  balanced  and  correlated  processes.  The  •*  indestructibility 
of  matter  **  and  ^  the  conservation  of  force  **  mean  in  scienoe  only  that 
certain  measiu^ble  properties  of  matter  persist  unchanged  throughout 
mil  natural  dianges,  and  that  forcea  or  convertible  phenomena  are  so 
related  that  no  clianges  can  affect  the  measures  aocording  to  which  these 
forcea  are  mutually  cxwvertible.  Both  these  doctrines  are  concerned 
wiili  measumble  phenomena,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  vague 
'*  matter  "  and  *•  force  **  of  naturaUsttc  philoi'ophy.  There  is  nothing  of 
an  a  prufn  or  philosophic  chantcter  about  them* 

U  tbera  be  anything  which  should  be  credited  exdusively  to  empiri- 
cal adeaoe  it  b  the  eatablishm((*nt  of  these  doctrinea,  which  have  only  a 
superflcial  reiemblanco  to  anything  which  speculative  philosophy 
ever  exoogilated.  Neverthele^a  Dr.  YoamMOA^  who  ought  to  ha^ 
luiown  better,  ehuma  for  Mr«  Herbert  S|)eiioar 
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M  the  honor  of  crowning  this  sublime  inquiry  by  showing  that  the  liw  of  . 
the  conservation,  or  as  he  prefers  to  term  it  *  the  Persistence  of  Force,'  as  it 
b  the  underlying  principle  of  all  being,  is  also  the  fundamental  truth  of 
all  philosophy.  With  masterly  analytic  skill  he  has  shown  that  this  principle, 
of  which  the  human  mind  has  just  become  fully  conscious,  is  itself  the  prafoond- 
est  law  of  the  human  mind,  the  deepest  foundation  of  consciousness.  He  hii 
demonstrated  that  the  law  of  the  Persistence  of  Force,  of  which  the  most 
piercing  intellects  of  past  times  had  but  partial  and  unsatisfying  glimpses,  tnd 
which  the  latest  scientific  research  has  disclosed  as  a  great  principle  of  nature, 
has  a  yet  more  transcendent  character ;  is,  in  fact,  an  a  priori  truth  of  the  high- 
est order,  —  a  truth  which  is  necessarily  involved  in  our  mental  organixatioB, 
which  is  broader  than  any  possible  induction,  and  of  higher  validity  than 
any  other  truth  whatever.**  • 

The  extravagant  absurdity  of  this  claim  is  only  surpassed  by  that  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  pretensions,  who  is  quoted  as  follows :  — 

**  We  might,  indeed,  be  certain,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  such  analjas 
as  the  foregoing,  that  there  must  exist  some  principle  which,  as  being  the 
basis  of  science,  cannot  be  established  by  science.  All  reasoned  out  condn- 
sions  whatever  must  rest  on  some  postulate.  As  before  shown,  we  cannot  go 
on,  merging  derivative  truths  in  these  wider  and  wider  truths  fixxn  which 
they  are  derived,  without  reaching  at  last  a  widest  truth,  which  can  be  merged 
in  no  other  or  derived  from  no  other.  And  whoever  contemplates  the  rela- 
tion in  which  it  stands  to  the  truths  of  science  in  general  will  see  that  this 

truth,  transcending  demonstration,  is  the  Persistence  of  Force Such, 

then,  is  the  foundation  of  any  possible  system  of  positive  knowledge.  Deeper 
than  demonstration,  deeper  even  than  definite  cognition,  deep  as  the  very 
nature  of  mind,  is  the  postulate  at  which  we  have  arrived." 

Mr.  Spencer's  '*  Persistence  of  Force  "  may  be  deeper  than  definite 
cognition,  —  indeed,  we  have  found  it  so ;  but  the  law  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  force  is  essentially  comprehensible  and  definite.  It  is  exclu- 
sively concerned  with  the  phenomenal  and  the  measurable  ;  and  though 
it  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  with  mathematical  certainty  as  a  uni- 
versal law  of  nature,  yet  experiment  has  rendered  its  universality  m 
probable  that  no  reasonable  doubt  of  it  remains  in  the  minds  of  phys- 
icists. 

The  introductory  remarks  of  Professor  Grove's  essay  on  "  the  Corre- 
lation of  Physical  Forces,"  contain  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  scien- 
tific use  of  the  words  "  cause  "  and  **  force,"  and  may  serve  to  correct 
the  false  impressions  which  the  reader  will  get  from  the  editor's  Intro- 
duction. 
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10-  —  Harper's  Weeldy,      A  Joumtd  of  CiviUzati&n,      1857  -  1864, 
8  vols,     folio. 

Is  it  €»ght  or  einrhtj  years  that  are  chronicled   in  these  rolamesf  i 
he  leading  article  in  the  first  number  of  HarperV  Weekly,  bearing  ^ 
Rta  of  January  0,  1857^  weis  on  the  election  of  Buchnnan,  and  it  con^ 
the  following  words:   "The  principle  lying  at  the  ha^i^  of  free 
yemment  —  the  only  principle  on  which  a  free  system,  as  opposed 
«<yetems  of  force  or  of  a  claj^t«,  can  exist  —  the  principle  of  peaceful . 
angement  of  contending  fortres  and  interests  —  is  ihe  principle^  in  i 
1,  of  coMrKOMiSK."    ♦*  When  the  sun  of  compromise  in  thin  coun- 
all  set,  It  will  rise  on  a  scene  of  civil  conflict^  and,  m  all  probv- 
^,  of  bloody  strife." 
The  leading  ariicle  in  the  bst  number  of  the  la^^t  volume  of  Harper's  i 
Fcekly^  bearing  date  of  December  31,  1864,  contain"*  the  following 
word^:  **  War  is  sorrowful,  but  there  is  one  thing  infinitely  more  hor^ 
ible  than  the  worst  horrons  of  war,  and  that  h  the  feeling  that  nothing 
worth  lighting  for,  and  the  blindncsi*  which  cannot  see  that  war  ig  ^ 
the  safest,  surest,  shortest,  and  least  bloody  way  of  peace."    Th« 
i-rence  in   the   tone  of  thought  of  the^e  two  passages  marks  the 
nge  wrought  during  the  interval  of  time  between  them. 
In   Putnam^s  Magazine   for   March,   \%bly  appeared  an  article  on 
[Harpers   Monthly  and  Weekly/*     It  was  a  just  criticism  of  their 
erits  and  defects.     It  said  of  the  paper:  **Like  the  Magazine,  it  will 
llllow,  and  echo,  and  8hirk ;  but  whoever  believes  in  \m  country  and 
I  constant  progress  in  developing  human  lil>erty,  will  under^itand  thai 
I  no  ally  in  Harper's  Weekly*     But  m  a  repository-  of  pletusint, 
I  reading,  of  aprigliily  cliit-chat,  and  safe,  vague,  and  dull  di^tquj* 
ons  tt|Hm  a  few  public  <[ue6tton8,  it  will  probably  live  long  and  \m 
fidely  sold," 
Three  years  later,  even  four  years  later,  tlie  same  or  even  a  ficvcrcr 
igment  might  have  been  pas^^ed  upon  it.     It  was  not  lill  the  27lh  of 
'il,  1861,  that  Harper*^  Weekly  found  out  that  it  had  a  country  to  bo 
ttved  inland  learned  that  tompromisf,  or  surrender  of  right  to  wrongi 
wr>r«e  than  war.     Up  to  that  time  it  ha<l  tried  to  offend  nobody, 
ftd  it  had  <»acceeded  in  oflending  evt- ry  farneat  and  right-thinking  man. 
U  length  it  was  forced  to  have  and  to  cxpreae  opiniona.     It  inuat  take 
hxAi%  and  it  did  so.     From  thut  time  to  thh  it  h^%  steodily  gn>wit 
figer  and  more  vigorous*     It  has  given  up  compromiae  i  it  baa  oIh 
lined  princi|»lc^  and  with  principles  an  inftuence  t^uch  af  it  oevcr  po*- 
ed  bcforv-     During  the  pu>l  two  years  il  luis  been  one  of  the  moat 
uwisrful  of  the  organ*  of  public  opinion*     lu  viwt  circulation^  dcwcrvod- 
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ly  secured  and  maintained  by  the  excellence  and  variety  of  its  ilhi>> 
trations  of  the  scenes  and  events  of  the  war,  as  well  a»  by  the  qarit 
and  tone  of  its  editorials,  has  carried  it  far  and  wide.  It  has  been  read 
in  dty  pariors,  in  the  log  hut  of  the  piDneer,  by  every  camp-fire  of  ear 
armies,  in  Uie  wafda  of  our  hospitsJs,  in  the  trenches  before  Pelei»^ 
burg,  and  in  the  mhis  of  Charleston ;  and  whexever  it  has  gone,  it  has 
kiadLed  a  warmer  glow  of  patriotism,  it  has  nerved  the  hearts  and 
strengthened  the  arms  of  the  people,  and  it  has  done  its  full  part  m 
the  finrtheraaee  of  the  great  cause  of  Union,  of  Freedom,  and  of  Lav* 
^  Whoever  believes  in  his  country,  and  its  constant  progress  in  devd- 
oping  hmnan  liberty,  will  understand  that  he  has  an  ally  in  Harper^s 
Weekly."  The  auUMnr  of  the  article  in  Putnam's  Monthly  fimn  whkh 
we  have  quoted  is  now  the  editor  of  the  weekly  joumaL  Time  has 
brought  about  its  revenges. 

The  articles  upon  public  questions  which  iqppear  in  the  paper  tnm 
week  to  week  form  a  remarkaMe  series  of  brief  polidcal  eampu  They 
are  distingaished  by  dear  and  pointed  statement,  by  good  oommoa- 
dense,  by  mdependence  and  breadth  of  view.  They  are  the  ei^Hrea- 
doos  of  mature  eonvictioo,  high  prindple,  and  strong  feeting,  aad 
take  their  place  among  the  best  newspaper  writing  of  the  time.  IVof 
are  a  running  commentary  upon  events,  and  are  themsdves  an  imfwr^ 
tant  expression  of  that  public  opinion  which  they  help  to  mooM  and  to 
direct 

The  numerous  illustratioDs  in  each  number  of  the  paper  constitute 
an  interesting  and  valuable  pictorial  record  of  the  war.  The  scenes  of 
the  successive  campaigns  —  latdy  of  the  march  through  Greorgia,  the 
capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  the  occupation  of  Charleston  —  are  represented 
with  such  spirit  and  truthfulness  as  to  fill  out  and  render  vivid  the  de- 
scriptions in  the  letters  of  special  correspondents  or  the  reports  of  generals 
There  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  the  execution  of  these  cuts,  but 
occasionaUy  a  work  appears  of  real  merit  in  execution,  as  well  as  in 
conception.  There  has  been  very  little  work  done  in  America  better 
studied  from  nature  than  some  of  the  illustrationa^  and  for  spirit  and 
feeling  our  exhibitions  rarely  show  anything  so  good  as  ^  Phil  Sheri- 
dan's Ride  to  the  Front,"  on  page  705,  or  the  ""  Chase  of  a  Bkxrkade 
Bonner,"  on  page  758  of  the  last  vdume.  Some  of  the  symboCed 
pictures  by  Mr.  Nast  were  among  the  most  effective  political  trads  d 
the  recent  campaign,  and  merit  preservation  as  embodiments  of  the 
popular  imagination.  A  little  more  care  and  expense,  and  the  abo- 
lition of  the  caricatures  which  usually  vulgariie  its  last  page,  would 
render  the  iUustratioas  of  Harper's  Weekly  worthy  of  the  (dace 
Che  paper  now  occupies  in  public  regard    There  has  been  such  im- 
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prorveanent  in  otlier  respects  tbat  there  should  be  improvement  abo  in 
llii%  and  still  more  in  the  character  of  the  advertisements  adraittecl 
into  the  journaL  Such  a  paper  as  tliis  ought  not  on  any  terms  to  eon- 
eent  to  lend  its  columns  to  promote  the  interests  of  swindling  and  gam> 
bNDg  Gonoenid,  about  who«ie  character  there  cad  be  no  question.  The 
mde  af  newspaper  mondity  on  this  subject  is  low.  Meat^rs.  Harper  and 
Brothers  have  the  power  to  do  something  to  rmbe  it. 

Our  historical  societies  and  public  libraries  throughout  the  country 
flbould  secure  a  complete  set  of  the  volumes  of  the  Weekly, — for  every 
y€ar  will  add  to  their  value  as  an  illustrated  record  of  the  times ;  and 
as  long  a§  the  paper  i»  edited  as  it  now  is,  and  maintaina  the  public  i 
with  such  vigor,  independence,  and  effect,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
trustworthy  and  important  exponents  of  the  better  political  opinions  of 

tll€ 


1 L  —  J<fAm^n'$  Ntw  Illusiraied  (St^  nott)  FomUg  Atlm,  w%ik  i%»»  ^ 
ittMi  Otography^  and  with  DuetiptumM  (h^ptMphieal^  Statitii^aif  i 
B£9i$riesi  including  the  taiesi  Federal  €enm%j  a  Gw^rapMeai  JMmA 
mul  a  (Mronohgical  HiHory  of  the  Oml  War  m  Jmeri^a.  Wfs 
KiCHkKD  SwAiKSON  FisHRK,  M. D*  New  York:  Joboacm 
Wwd.     1865.     Atlas  foUo*    104  Maps* 

Thia  work  is  the  improved  &ucoeasor  of  thai  long  favorably  known 
IB  Colton'A  Atlas.  It  is  the  best  existing  atlaa  of  Notth  America^  and 
it  contains  very  serviceable  maps  of  the  other  portiona  of  the  worki; 
wliich,  though  not  as  good  as  those  In  the  best  foreign  works  of  the  kindt 
are  sufficient  for  most  purposes ;  and  the  whole  is  furnished  at  a  prim 
far  below  that  at  which  corresponding  European  works  can  now  be  ob- 
tained. The  maps  of  the  United  States  are  of  the  highest  value.  They 
are  clear,  accurate^  and  brought  up  to  the  preteol  time.  The  interceC 
which  the  exi.^ting  war  gives  to  localiiies  in  the  State^t  leads  to  a  demand 
for  correct  inap«^  which  is  amply  and  satisifat'torily  met  by  those  con* 
laiited  in  this  volume.  The  need  of  a  good  atlas,  in  which  the  prqgT«8a  | 
of  our  arms  can  be  iatelligeatiy  IbUowtxk  is  felt  by  every  tatnily,  aisd  we 
can  cordially  roooraineiHi  this  work  a^  well  adapted  to  satiitfy  this  gian* 
Ln  the  mnfis,  it  cscmtatns  a  vast  amoimt  of  well*digeited  J 

fsT  i,  and  geographical  information*    A  portiim  of  tliift 

informjuicm  U  really  useftd^  hut  some  part  of  it  leema  to  us  superfiuousp 
partictihirty  Uiat  rotating  to  history  and  phyiaoai  geography.  *Ilie 
entire  ront^oU  of  the  Toliime  may  he  of  value  to  fodie  of  its  purchoiK 
ertt  but  we  wish  that  tl»e  publishers  would  issue  an  edition  of  the  i 
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alone,  without  the  accompanying  letter-press,  and  without  tUb  engrm?- 
ing.<s  some  of  which  are  so  poor  as  rather  to  disfigure  than  omameot 
the  work.  In  this  reduced  form  we  are  sure  that  it  would  be  weloooe 
to  a  large  public 

The  new  maps  added  by  Mr.  Johnson  to  the  work  are  adoiirable 
specimens  of  map  engraving,  and  we  repeat  that  the  work  so  &r  as  it 
relates  to  America  is  eminently  satisfactory. 


12.  —  Vanity  Fair.  A  Navel  without  a  Hero.  By  William  ILuu- 
PEACE  Thackebat.  With  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers.     1865.    3  vols.     16mo. 

"  Vanity  Fair  "  needs  no  recommendation.  But  this  beautiful  editioo 
of  it  deserves  special  notice.  It  is  worthy  of  the  merits  of  the  DOf<d 
and  of  the  reputation  of  the  University  Press  at  Gimbridge,  from  whidi 
it  proceeds.  In  form,  in  style,  in  typographical  execution,  it  is  modi 
superior  to  any  other  edition  of  the  book  ever  published  either  in 
England  or  America.  The  designs  with  which  Tliackeray  illnstnU- 
ed  his  works,  which  are,  so  to  speak,  his  own  commentary  upon  them, 
and  without  which  the  story  loses  half  its  point,  —  which  illustrate 
Thackeray's  character  scarcely  less  than  his  pages,  —  are  admiimbly 
reproduced. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  great  house  of  Harper  and  Brothers  engagv 
at  length  in  the*  publication  of  a  really  handsome  book,  and  we  trust 
that  its  reception  by  the  public  may  be  such  as  to  induce  them  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  complete  edition  of  Thackeray's  works  in  uniform  style, 
of  which  they  hold  out  the  promise. 


13. —  Wet  Days  at  Edgewood:  with  old  Farmers,  old  Gardeneriy  and 
old  Pastorals.  By  the  Author  of  "  My  Farm  of  Edgewood."  New 
York :  Charles  Scribner.     1865.     12mo.     pp.324. 

Mr.  Donald  G.  Mitchell  is  a  well-known  author  and  a  succes*- 
ful  farmer.  He  tells  us  that  in  his  farm-house  he  has  a  library,  of 
which  the  eastern  alcove  is  filled  with  many  books  in  many  different 
languages,  —  the  English,  the  German, 

''The  learned  Greek,  rich  in  fit  epithets, 
The  Roman  eloqaont,  the  Tuscan  grave, 
The  braving  Spanish,  and  the  smooth-iongiied  French." 

Of  all  these  tongues  Mr.  Mitchell  is  so  far  master  as  to  read  them  with 
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plea^tire ;  and  in  them  all  he  has  found  pastoral  poeraa,  and  works  that 
treat  of  fanning,  of  gardening,  of  the  care  of  poiih ry  and  bees,  of  the 
mtising  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  of  divers  otiier  bmnches  of  the  §ci- 
loe  and  art  of  husbandry.  Moreover,  he  is  fond  of  a  country  hfe,  and 
illing  to  amuse  himself  and  such  other  per:^ODa  as  may  care  to  liaU^a 
a  little  deiiuhory  chat  about  his  favorite  authors  and  their  works. 
His  talk  is,  on  the  whole,  pleasant;  somewhat  labored,  perhaps,  now 
tbeD,  and  ambitioas,  but  not  so  to  any  offensive  degree ;  and  if 
is  an  occji^ional  display  of  rather  cheap  erudition,  it  is  to  be  rec- 
llected  tkit  the  talk  wasi  fir^t  addre^ed  to  a  eii-cle  of  ordinary  maga- 
zine readers,  and  that  the  dii^play  is  infrequently  made, 

l*assnnrc«  quoted  from  many  and  various  writer*,  from  Hesiod  and 
Horace  Wd()ole,  from  Charles  Lamb  and  Tibullus,  from  Politiano, 
Jetltro  Tull,  Columella,  William  Cobbett,  and  a  hundred  others,  make 
up  one  third  of  the  volume.  Tlie  rest  of  it  is  com^wsed  of  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell'si  comments  and  criticiiim?,  intersper-ed  with  episodical  dissertations 
on  "  Virgil,**  "  A  Florentine  Farm,'*  "  A  British  Tavern,"  **  The  Early 
Gardeners,"  and  other  such  subjects* 

In  judging  so  slight  a  performance  there  13  no  place  for  severity  of 
cntici:$m.  To  break  a  butterfly  upon  the  wheel  is  not  only  difficult 
bat  abo  a  wastefiil  excess  of  punishmeoL  It  is  a  task  not  much  ea^er 
nor  much  less  cruel  to  apply  any  high  stiindard  of  requirement  to  such 
a  writer  as  the  one  now  under  considenilion :  with  a  nonchalant  air  he 
lounger  into  the  presence  of  the  public ;  propo^e^  nothing  more  lal»on- 
oils  than  *^a  few  wet  days  of  talk'*;  announces  that  in  taking  up  the 
pen  he  has  not  laid  aside  the  cigar,  and  that,  while  he  discourses  of 
John  Ahercrombie  and  the  Gardener's  Pocket  Journal,  he  keeps  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  like^  to  burn  **a  little  incense  (Havana)  to  the 
nymph  Volutia."  Therefore  we  shall  say  but  little  of  the  merely 
literary  merits  and  de^nent^  of  the  book* 

The  style  of  our  atithor  seems  to  us  to  deserve  reprehension  as  being 
h1,  not  a  little  affected,  and  characterized  by  that  naroby-paraby- 
i   ilioughl  and  expression  which  appeMi-s  to  be  the  besetting  sin 
-crtain  cla^s  of  modern  writers  who  dem'ly  love  to  **  bubble  of 
^*^tu  lields,"  and  whose  prattling  imitative  mannerism  leads  the  read- 
er to  doubt  if  such  us  th<*y  could  ever  like  the  wholesome  simplcneitg 
thing  unless  they  could  talk  alx»ul  Ixaak  Walton  and  the 
'   Angler*^     Faults  of  literary  execution  far  greater  thrm  any 
be  ftll*»gi;d  agaitist  this  book  would  be  indeed  altogether  venial  wlkcn 
pared  with  anotlnir  charge  that  may  fairly  b«?  preferred.     Its  lone 
reference  Ui  the  govcniment  of  the  country  and  the  war  in  which 
Aiilrrican  people  arc  engnged  is  such  as  must  offend  every  right- 
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minded  man  among  the  author^B  feDow-citizens.    B»  Ume^  we  saj,  b^ 
cause  the  ofience  is  committed,  not  hj  open  assertion  of  (pinion  and 
plain  statement  of  fact,  but  by  insinnation  and  covert  sneen.    Mr. 
Mitchell  does  not  declare  that  the  United  States  Commissioner  ti 
Agricultare  is  a  cheat  and  a  charlatan.     He  prefers  to  convey  tint 
impression  to  the  reader's  mind  by  a  page  of  dull  pleasantry,  ostOM- 
bly  directed  against  some  imaginary  Byzantine  to  whom  he  soppoNS 
the  Emperor  might  have  intmsted  the  preparation  of  a  certain  i^ 
cultural  yfuik.    It  does  not  please  our  author  to  aver  that  Mr.  Unotki 
endeavors  to  make  people  **  forget  outrage  "  by  craddng  jokes.    New 
York  partisan  newspapers  may  be  depended  upon  for  open  attacks  of 
that  sort     Mr.  Mitchell's  purpose  is  answered  when  he  can  quote  from 
an  Italian  author  some  advice  on  the  right  method  of  allaying  a  dfil 
war  among  bees.    The  harvests  of  the  Shenandoah  Yalleyy  the  graves 
of  our  soldiers  in  Virginia,  the  shade  of  Virgil's  Marcellus,  are  dragged 
needlessly  into  the  text,  in  order  that  it  may  be  hinted  to  us  that  oar 
war  for  life  is  a  frantic  and  sanguinary  party  conflict     Mr.  Mitchell 
dreams  a  "  Roman  Dream  " :  —  "  And  what  of  that  arrest  of  Seneca  ? 
*  It  could  hardly  have  happened,'  they  say,  <  in  the  good  okl  days  of  the 
Republic'    And  with  this  mention  as  with  the  sound  of  a  gun  the 
Roman  pastoral  dream  is  broken."    A  New  Enghind  village  comes  mto 
the  field  of  his  vision ;  he  sees  a  soldier's  hospital  and  over  it  a  flag 
flying :  "  It  reminds  of  nearer  and  deadlier  perils  than  ever  environed 
the  Roman  Republic,  —  perils  out  of  which  if  the  wisdom  and  courage 
of  the  people  do  not  find  a  way,  some  new  Csesar  will  point  it  with 
the  sword." 

We  suppose  we  know  what  inference  Mr.  Mitchell  would  like  us  to 
draw ;  but  we  decline  drawing  it  We  believe  that  Ohio,  Ckmnect- 
icut,  and  several  States  beside,  might,  by  summary  arrest  or  other 
lawful  process,  be  emptied  of  every  enemy  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, and  yet  not  a  single  Seneca  be  expatriated.  We  are  of  good 
cheer,  have  a  lively  fiiith  in  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  the  people,  and 
are  not  dismayed  by  any  apprehensions  of  a  Caesar  to  come. 

If  it  be  true  that  deadlier  perils  than  ever  threatened  the  Roman 
Republic  do  to-day  beset  the  American  state,  —  if  indeed  we  have 
meaner  foee  within  and  a  more  dangerous  enemy  without  —  we  for 
our  own  part  are  supported  by  the  belief  that  these  mightier  than  Ro- 
man dangers  confront  a  people  mightier  to  withstand  them  than  cvm 
was  the  pagan  and  despotic  mistress  of  the  ancient  woiid.  That  iu 
our  great  z>truggle  precious  blood  has  been  spilt,  is  truly  a  saddening 
thought.  But  is  the  reflection  so  entirely  mournful  and  depressing  as 
thb  writer  would  have  us  believe  ?     Wounds  are  grievous,  yet  there 
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are  woudcU  whereby  we  are  healed.  By  the  Roman  code  it  was  or- 
dained that,  if  the  soldier  slain  in  battle  had  traced  in  bloody  letters  on 
his  shield  his  last  will  and  testament,  the  instrument  should  bind  his 
sanriYorSy  and  be  good  in  law.  In  these  fresh  red  stains  we  do  not 
lee  bloodmariLS  merely,  bat,  as  it  seems  to  us,  we  can  read  solemn  in- 
janetioiis  oonceming  the  great  heritage  of  which,  by  the  death  of  those 
wiiD  have  given  their  lives  to  their  oountiy,  we  are  made  heirs.  To 
avert  oar  eyes  in  weak  horror,  is  to  commit  a  crime  against  Uie  dead, 
and  to  £ul  in  duty  toward  the  living.  Better  than  this  it  would  be  to 
edio  the  sentiment  of  Conrad  Heresbach*s  ideal  farmer,  who  in  his 
love  of  the  country  forgot  love  of  country,  ^  and,  giving  over  all,  lay 
hid  in  the  pleasant  countries,  suffering  other  men  in  the  mean  time  to 
be  tost  with  the  cares  and  business  of  the  common  weal,"  and  himself, 
if  he  did  nothing  to  kindle  their  ardor,  doing  nothing  to  damp  it. 
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